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Bbown,  Mabianna  Cathebine, 
Chandleb,  Maby  Mabtha, 
Clabk,  Lillie  Bebsha, 
Clabx,  Maby  Vida, 
Cobb,  Eliza  Polhemus, 
CooLEY,  Maby  Elizabeth, 
CooLET,  BossA  Belle, 
Cutting,  Elizabeth  Bbown, 
DoouTTLB,  May  Augusta, 
Etans,  Ethel  Bhoda, 
Faibbaibn,  Kathabine  Claba, 


Nashotah,  Wis. 
Farmington,  Me. 
Angelica. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
Englewood,  N.J. 
Waverly. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak. 
Buntyn,  Tenn. 
New  York. 
Chicago,  Bl. 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Flushing. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Brooklyn. 
Bocbester. 
Brooklyn. 
Westfleld,  N.  J. 
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Foster,  Florence  Josephine, 
Freudbxthal,  Rose, 
Fuller,  Louise  Adelaide, 
Grant,  Helen  Thsrese, 
Harkeb.  Katharine  Van  Dtks, 

HOLBROOK,  EmHA  LaURA, 

JoLLiFFE,  Frances  Boroia, 

EiRCHENER,  WiLHBLMINA, 

McDaniel,  Edith, 
McQuAiD,  Alice  Sophronia, 
Martin,  Leonora  Layal, 
Mathes,  Mildred  Oterton, 
Morgan,  Isabel  Avery, 
Neil,  Edith, 
Newman,  Bessie  Pearl, 
O'CoNNELL,  Delia  Maria, 
Palmer,  Elizabeth  Cumminos, 
Palmer,  Grace  Emeline, 
Palmer,  Jean  Culvert, 
Palmer,  Ruth  Ellen, 
Parker,  Edith  Maud, 
Phinney,  Harriet  Nye, 
Pratt,  Henrietta  Annie  Rossini, 
pRESBREY,  Blanche  Dean, 
Sands,  Adelaide  Green, 
Sands,  Georoiana, 
Smith,  Laura  Fitch, 
Streeter,  Flora  Wealthy, 
Summers,  Margaret  Abell, 
Van  Etten,  Eleanor  Bristol, 
Van  Syckel,  Annie, 
Van  Vliet,  Helena, 
Whitcomb,  Adele, 
White,  Clarissa  Elizabeth, 
Wilkinson,  Ethel, 
WiLLETT,  Josephine  Lape, 


Walpole,  N.H. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
Sherburne. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Columbus,  0. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Columbus,  0. 
Zanesville,  0. 
Marlboro,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Brooklyn. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Somerville,  N.  J. 
Alton,  m. 
Saxtons  River,  Vt. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Port  Chester. 
Port  Chester. 
Moravia. 
Johnstown. 
Butler,  Mo. 
Port  Jervis. 
Flomington,  N.  J. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Chicago,  m. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Tarrytown. 
Glens  Falls. 


FBESHHAN  GLASS. 


Abbott,  Mary  Winchester, 
Andrews,  Elizabeth  Morehbad, 
Barnes,  Elizabeth  Bowden, 


West  Haven,  Conn. 
Yonkers. 
Provid^ice,  R.  I. 
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Babtlett,  EMBiiHn  Barstow, 
Bkhbends,  Minnie  Randall, 
Bbrnd,  Flobjence, 

BOTNTON,  MaBT  LoUISB, 

Bbown,  Ada  Sherman, 
Candeb,  Mabian  Otis, 
Cabteb,  Edna, 
Chase,  Flobence  Adams, 
Chateb,  Ellen  Dundas, 

COMAN,  GaBOLINB, 

CooLET,  Gbacb  Wbbstbb, 
Cbampton,  Susan  Ghablotte, 
Cbba,  Mart  Lillian, 
Delanet,  Josephine, 
Edwards,  Gbacb, 
Elsworth,  Ethel  Hinton, 
Enos,  Kate  Louisk, 
Eyans,  Susan  Hott, 
Frbrel,  Maby  Estelle, 
Febby,  Blanche, 
Fisheb,  Lizzie  Gbace, 
Fitch,  Lucy  Aldrich, 
Fitch,  Mary  Clipt, 
Fowler,  Charlotte  Louisa, 
Fuller,  Zada  Constance, 
Gbdney,  Maby  Eleanor, 
GnxMER,  Elizabeth  Achsa, 
Gnade,  Agnes, 
GoLAY,  Juliette, 
Haight,  Bessie  Hazelton, 
Hastings,  Mabel  Louise, 
Ha  WES,  LomsE  Buffum, 
Hench,  Lillib  Coyle, 
Hendbickson,  Maby  H., 
Hill,  Claba  Mobsman, 
Holbbook,  Myba  Coffin, 
HowB,  Leonoba, 
Howell,  Fanny  Asenath, 
HussEY,  Alice  Sabah, 
Johnson,  Julia  Louise, 
Kimball,  Edith, 


Providenoe,  R.  I. 
Brooklyn. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Sewaren,  N.  J. 
North  Adams,  Mass. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Chicago,  m. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
Hamilton. 
Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Decatur,  111. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
Chicago,  111. 
Ponghkeepsie. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Columbus,  0. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
KnowlesTilJe. 
Skaneateles. 
Skaneateles. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Albany. 

New  Haven.  Conn. 
Warren,  0. 
Rutherford.  N.  J. 
Brewer,  Me. 
Auburn. 
Brooklyn. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Harrisburg,  Penn. 
New  Monmouth,  N.  J. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Port  Jervis. 
Rochester. 
Easton,  Penn. 
NewtonviUe,  Mass. 
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Latimer,  Ada  Lombard, 

Leonard,  Clara  Augusta,     . 

LusK,  Ida  Cornelia, 

Lynch,  Mary  C, 

MacArthur,  Florence  Blanche, 

Macauley,  Annie  Rachel, 

Macauley,  Mary  Margaret, 

McCuRDY,  Caroline, 

McMorran,  Emma  Josephine, 

Mandeyille,  Margaret, 

Marchant,  Marie, 

Marshall,  Elizabeth  Arthur, 

Millard,  Martha  May, 

Moore,  Ethel, 

Morrill,  Marian  Aurilla, 

Mumford,  Mary  Blanche, 

Myers,  Anoie  Martin, 

Patten,  Lizzie  Higgins, 

Patterson,  Leila  Henry, 

Platt,  Emily  Bartlett, 

Bobbins,  Florence  Lillian, 

schenck,  lillie  corinne, 

Schneider,  Marie  Sophie, 

Slade,  Helen  Mildred, 

Smith,  Ethel  Mary, 

Spiers,  Katharine  Estelle, 

Stebbins,  Kate  Van  Cott, 

Stickney,  Ruth, 

Story,  Ada  Belle, 

Utter,  Katharine  Minerva, 

Vaillant,  Abby  Augusta, 

Vander  Burg,  Caroline  Gertrude, 

Van  Kleeck,  Melyena, 

Wagar,  Hattie  May, 

Wellman,  Blanche, 

Wells,  Emilib  Louise, 

White,  Gertrude, 

Whyte,  Laura  Agnes, 

Wilcox,  Alice  Wilson, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Auburn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cliicago,  m. 

Chicago,  111. 

LouisviUe,  Ky. 

LouiBville,  Ky. 

Youngstown,  0. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Brooklyn. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Newburgh. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Franklin,  Ky, 

Poughkeepsie. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Vevay,  Ind. 

Covington,  Ky. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

New  York. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rochester. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ouray,  Col. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Lakewood,  O. 

Friendship. 

St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

Brooklyn. 

Jersey  City  Heights,N.  J. 

Providence,  R.  1. 
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IK  SPEOIAI*  C0XJB8BS. 


AoNE,  Neixa  Landt, 
Batcheixer.  Anna  Louise, 
Beers,  Lila  Eliza, 
Bexslet,  Martha  Sophia, 
Black,  Qracia  Mildred, 
Bowman,  In  a, 
Bremfoerder,  Ada  Fannt, 
Brown,  Oliyb  Milton, 
Chapin,  Betsey  Chapman, 
Chase,  Alice  Goddard, 
CoAR,  Anna  May. 
CoLBURN,  Grace  Talbot, 
Conant,  Hattib  Corinnb, 
Dayis,  Katherine  Bement, 
Dunstan,  Cora  Vandblia, 
Estes,  Charlotte  L., 
FuLLKR,  Fanny  Howard, 
Greer,  Lily, 
GRDfSHAw,  Blanche, 
Hall,  Esther  Ameija, 
Hansen,  Lucy  Matilda, 
Hemans,  Ida  May, 
Henderson,  Lizzie  Grace, 
Homans,  Sarah  Sheppard, 
Hughes,  Nelsie  Patrick, 
HuLBERT,  Edith  Josephine, 
Ingham,  Maria  Louise, 
Jones,  Ella  Virginia, 
Keyser,  Annie  Townsend, 
Ejtowlson,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Landauer,  Mildred, 
Little,  Marie  Louise, 
Lord,  Mary  Wade, 
Loyd,  Alberta, 
McAdams,  Bessie  Margaret, 
McElroy,  Lou  Viola, 
McKiNNBY,  Mary  Lou, 
Miller,  Louisa, 
Miller,  Mary  Anna, 
O'DwYER,  Ellen, 


Tipton,  la. 
Wallingford,  Vt. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Lebanon,  Penn. 
Cincinnati,  0. 
Anderson,  S.  C. 
ETanston,  HI. 
Brooklyn. 
New  York. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Owosso,  Mich. 
Rochester. 
Creswell,  N.  C. 
Brockport. 
Brooklyn. 

m 

Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Anbnm. 
Pulaski. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Yonkers. 

Say  Brook,  Conn. 
Morris  Church,  Va. 
Albany. 
Troy. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Middletown. 
Evanston,  III. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Penn. 
Marshalltown,  la. 
Parmville,  Va. 
Florence,  S.  C. 
Blandford,  Mass. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
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Phelps,  Thbodora  Ada, 
Platt,  Sara  Sherwood, 
Reynolds,  Edith  Miriam, 
Robinson,  Mabel  Porter, 
Rose,  Lilt, 
Sage,  Helen  Frances, 
Sanford,  Mat  Stevens, 
Shaver,  Jessie  Maude, 
Sherwood,  Mart  Augusta, 
Stago,  Pauline  Hannah, 
Tompkins,  Nanna  Mat, 
Wood,  Harriet  Anne, 
Woodbridge,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
Yost,  Bertha  Elizabeth. 


Dunkirk. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Cincinnati,  0. 
Bennington  Centre,  Vt. 
Jamestown. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Brooklyn. 
Waterloo. 


IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ABT. 


I.    OFPAINTINO. 


Beattie,  Margaret  Parish, 
BiRKMAN,  Agnes, 
Burke,  Mart  Louise, 
BuNTEN,  Mabel  Eleanor, 
Bters,  Pina  Frances, 
Carpenter,  Grace, 
CooLET,  Mabel  Lillias, 
Frost,  Mina  Louise, 
Hatfield,  Frederica  Davis, 
McCurdt,  Mart, 
Mitchell,  Helen  Emma, 
RissER,  Florence  Mae, 
Sague,  Julia, 

Van  Inoen,  Josephine  Koelman, 
Wing,  Carrie  Thorne, 


IL  OF  MUSIC 


Baker,  Mart  Louise, 
Barbour,  Daist  Frances, 
Barrett,  Mart  Melvin, 
Berrt,  Anna, 
Bters,  Daist  Eveltn, 
Carpenter,  Mart  Wright, 


Middletown. 

Indiana,  Penn. 

Clayville. 

Rondout. 

Chicago,  111. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Youngstown,  0. 

Troy. 

Chicago,  111. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Willow  Brook. 


Poughkeepsie. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Allegheny,  Penn. 
Storm  ville. 
Chicago. 
Poughkeepsie. 
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CukRKK,  Ai^CE  Basnkteldt,  Poughkeepsie. 

DovQHTY,  Makt  Elbna  Van  Debooast,  Matteawan. 

Elsworth,  Mart  Johnston,  Poughkeepsie. 

Ferris,  Caroline  Murray,  Poughkeepsie. 

Haoorrtt,  Susie  Htde,  Poughkeepsie. 
Haioht,  Anna  Valette,  (graduate,  1889.)  Poughkeepsie. 

Harper,  Mart,  New  Concord,  0. 

Hawlet,  LiIna  Stanton,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Houf STROM,  Louise  Fat,  New  York. 
Lock  WOOD,  Sara  FALCoNER,(Graduate,1889.)Poughkeepsie 

Macdonald,  Jessie  Lilian,  Troy. 

liASON,  Louise  Hurlbut,  Poughkeepsie. 
MiLULRD  Martha  Hter,  (School  of  Painting,  '88)  New  Hamburg. 

Morris,  Maud  Margaret,  Bridgeport,  Coun. 

Muhlhauser,  Sophie,  Cleveland. 

Pell,  Virginia  Isolind,  Poughkeepsie. 

Perkins,  Grace  Tatlor,  Poughkeepsie. 

Sanders,  Maud  Louise,  Poughkeepsie. 

Shwartz,  Lillian,  Poughkeepsie. 

Vauohan,  Martha  Dunn  Stetenson,  Petersburg,  Va. 

WiKTHAN,  Mat  Josephine,  Poughkeepsie. 

Woodward,  Mat,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WooDwoRTH,  Mart,  Webster  City,  la. 

SX7MMARY. 

Resident  Graduates, 1 

Seniors, 35 

Juniors, 52 

Sopbomores, 56 

Freshmen, 83 

227 


In  Special  Courses, 

In  the  Schools  of  Art :    Painting, 

Music, 


Whole  number. 


15 
29 


54 


44 


825 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  any  higher 
class  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  mast 
present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  an  advanced  grade  will  be 
examined  in  all  prescribed  stadies  antecedent  to  that 
grade^  including  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
college,  and  in  such  elective  studies  as  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  candidate  and  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  in  the 
following  studies : 

MngUsh :  Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  an  essay  of 
from  three  to  five  pages  upon  a  subject  assigned  at  the  time,  and 
taken  from  one  of  the  following  works  : 

Shakspere's  Julius  Csssar  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  Coleridge^s 
Ancient  Mariner,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord 
Clive,  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Irvine's  Alhambra.  Scott's 
Old  Mortality,  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer,  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables. 

In  1892  the  subjects  will  be  taken  from  the  following  works : 
Shakspere's  Julius  Ciesar  and  As  You  Like  It,  Scott's  Marmion, 
Longfellow's  Courtship  of  MUes  Sbandish,  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 
Goverly  Papers,  Macaulay's  second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Irving's  Alhambra,  Scott's 
Talisman,  George  Eliot's  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  Hawthorne's 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

In  1893 :  Shakespere's  Julius  Ca9sar  and  Twelfth  Night,  Scott's 
Marmion,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Addison's  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,  Macaulay's  second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Scott's 
Ivanhoe,  Dickens'  David  Copperfield. 

Candidates  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimens  of  bad 
English  furnished  at  the  time.  (Strang's  Exercises  in  English  re- 
commended.) 
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HiiU>ry :  Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  establish- 
raent  of  the  Boman  Empire  ;  outlines  of  English  or  American  history. 
Any  standard  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  or  the  United  States 
may  be  used.  The  foUowing  are  recommended :  Fyffe's  Primer  of 
Greek  History  and  Oreightou's  Primer  of  Roman  History,  or  Sheldon's 
Greek  and  Boman  History ;  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  in  English 
History,  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Mathematic9 :  (a)  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  larger  text- 
books. 

ijb)  Algebra. — The  requirements  in  algebra  embrace  the  following 
subjects :  Factors;  Common  Divisors  and  Multiples ;  Fractions; 
Ratio  and  Proportion;  Negative  Quantities  and  Interpretation  of  Neg- 
ative Results  ;*  The  Doctrine  of  Exponents ;  Radicals  and  Equations 
involving  Radicals  ;  The  Binomial  Theorem  and  the  Extraction  of 
Roots  ;  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions;  Putting  (Questions 
into  Equations ;  The  ordinary  methods  of  Elimination  and  the  solu- 
tion of  both  Numerical  and  Literal  Equations  of  the  First  and  Second 
Degrees,  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  and  of  problems  lead- 
ing to  such  equations^  The  text-books  used  should  be  equivalent  to 
the  larger  treaties  of  Newoomb,  Olney.  Ray,  Robinson,  Todhunter, 
Wells,  or  Wentworth. 

ifi)  Plane  geometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books 
of  Ghauvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Geometry,  or  the  first  five 
books  of  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  or  Wells' 
Plane  Geometry,  or  the  first  six  books  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Elements 
of  Geometry,  or  Chapter  first  of  Olney's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

In  order  to  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  College,  recent 
review  of  the  work  completed  early  in  the  preparatory  course  is 
necessary. 

Latin:  Grammar;  Collar,  Practical  Latin  Prose  Compontion, 
Parts  third  and  fourth,  or  Allen,  Latin  Composition,  fifty  lessons,  or 
Jones,  entire ;  CaBsar,  four  books;  Cicero,  six  Orations;  Virgil,  six 
books  of  the  ^neid  and  six  Eclogues,  (I.  IV.  V.  VII.  VIII.  X.)  The 
student  may  offer  a  seventh  oration  of  Cicero  instead  of  the  Eclogues, 
or,  if  seven  orations  are  offered,  the  Eclogues  may  be  substituted  for 
one  of  the  six  books  of  the  JEneid.  Translation  at  sight  of  average 
passages  from  Cssar,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  Virgil's  ^neid.  The 
Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is  used. 

In  addition  to  the  Latin  one  other  language  is  required. 
This  may  be  Greek,  German,  or  French. 
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Oreeh :  Grammar  ;  Jones,  Exercwen  in  Oreek  Prose  Compontion-f 
twenty  lessons,  or.  White's  FHrnt  Lessons  in  Greek,  fifty-five  lessons; 
Xenophon,  An(^)asis,  fonr  books;  Homer,  Miad,  three  books. 
Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  Xenophon's  Andbans 
and  Homer's  Uiad. 

Oerman  :  A  thorough  knowledge  of  German  grammar  (Wencke- 
bach and  Schrakamp  recommended);  ability  to  translate  easy  English 
prose  into  German.  Lessing,  Minna  von  Bamhelm ;  Schiller,  WH- 
helm  Tell,  Egmont^s  Ld>en  vnd  Tod,  and  Die  Belagerung  von.  Ant- 
werpen  (Ed.  Buchheim);  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Preytag, 
Die  Joumalisten;  Grimm,  Das  Kind  or  Der  Landschaftsmaler, 

Facility  in  reading  and  writing  German  script.  Thrvinghout  the 
course  German  is  the  language  of  the  class  room ;  jgood  prepara- 
tion in  German  conversation  is  therefore  necessary. 

French :  A  thorough  knowledge  of  French  Grammar  and  ability 
to  translate  easy  English  prose  into  French.  (Sauveur,  Orammaire 
Frangaise  pottr  les  Anglais,  supplemented  by  written  exercises  from 
English  into  French,  or,  Whitney,  Practical  French  Grammar ^ 
recommended.)  Six  of  Bocher's  College  Plays ;  Daudet,  La  Belle 
Nivemaise ;  Souvestre,  Un  Pliilosopher  So^ts  Les  Toils ;  Julliot, 
Mademoiselle  SoUmge;  Dumas,  La  Tulipe  Noire;  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Le  GonscrU  de  ISIS, 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class  room,  it  is  desirable  that  can- 
didates for  admission  should  have  some  practice  in  French  conversa- 
tion. 

The  full  preparation  in  either  French  or  German  should  cover  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years,  five  recitations  a  week,  under  competent 
instructors.  * 

It  is  recommended  that  candidates  prepare  in  all  suhjects  in  accord- 
ance with  th^  foregoing  requirements,  hut  equivalents  wUl  he  accepted 
for  the  text-hooks  or  authors  named. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examination  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  When  they  bring  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  schools  from 
which  a  pupil  has  previously  been  admitted  without  conditions  to  the 
Freshman  or  a  higher  class. 

2.  When  they  have  been  prepared  by  a  graduate  of  the  College  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  private  instruction,  one  of  whose  pupils  has 
before  been  admitted  without  conditions  to  the  Freshman  or  a  higher 
class. 
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8.  When  they  brin^  certificates  from  schools  which  have  been 
visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  them,  or  in 
regard  to  which  the  Faculty  have  other  sufficient  means  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withdraw  the  above  men- 
tioned privile^  in  case  students  thus  admitted  fail  after  fair  trial  to 
maintain  their  standing. 

4.  The  certificate  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be 
accepted  in  place  of  ezamiuation,  so  far  as  it  meets  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  College. 

5.  The  certificate  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  offered  by 
persons  who  have  successfully  passed  '*  the  examinations  for  women," 
so  far  as  it  includes  studies,  preparatory  or  collegiate,  prescribed  in 
the  regular  course,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination  in  such 
studies. 

In  all  cases  the  certificate  must  specify  the  text-books  used,  the 
ground  actuaUy  gone  over,  and  the  date  of  examination.     Hank 
forms  will  be  furnished  by  the  President  on  application. 
AU  eertifieates  must  he  hosed  upon  recent  examinations. 
They  should  he  forwarded  to  the  college  hefore  the  first  of  September, 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass  will 
be  held  at  the  College,  Thnrsday  and  Friday  preceding 
Commencement,  June  4  and  5,  1891 ;  also,  at  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Louisville, 
Washington,  Omaha,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco,  during 
the  first  week  in  June,  1891. 

Applicants  for  examination  at  any  of  these  places  must 
inform  the  President  before  May  10,  and  they  will  be  no- 
tified of  the  day  and  place. 

The  regular  examinations  at  the  College  for  the  ad- 
mission of  students  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1891,  and  continue  three  days.  Students  can 
not  have  rooms  at  the  college  until  their  examinations 
have  been  completed.  Lodging  may  be  procured  at  cot- 
tages near  the  College  upon  application   to  the  Lady 

Principal. 
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Candidates  are  requested  to  be  present  at  9  a.  m.  for 
registration. 

The  order  of  entrance  examinations  is  as  follows : 

Weditesdat,  Latin,  9.80  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

English,  2  p.  M.  to  4:90  p.  m. 
Thursday,      Algebra  and  Geometry, -0.80  a.  x.  to  12  H. 

History.  2  p.  M.  to  4:30  p.  M. 
Fbidat.  Greek,  Gennan,  and  French,  9:80  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Arithmetic,  2  p.  x.  to  3:80  p.  m. 
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COUESE  OF  STUDY. 


The  cnrriculnm  has  been  carefully  formed  with  regard 
to  the  conflicts  between  the  Prescribed  and  Elective  Sys- 
tems^ and  with  the  belief  that  experience  demonstrates 
the  need  of  much  careful  compulsory  work  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  free  choice. 

The  aim  has  been  to  give  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  follow  lines  of  study  continuously,  through  both  the 
prescribed  and  elective  portions  of  the  course. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Two  languages,  one  of  which  shall  be  Latin,  must  be 
stndied  throughout  the  prescribed  course  by  every  student 
for  a  degree.  The  second  language  may  be  Greek,  Ger- 
man, or  French. 

An  opportunity  is  given,  in  the  elective  part  of  the 
course,  for  beginning  the  study  of  Greek,  German,  or 
French. 


FIRST  SEME8TEB. 

The  flgnrw  indicate  the  nnmber  of  hoan  a  week. 

Latdt,  4. — Livy,  8.    Prose  Composition,  1. 

Grksk,  4. — ^Lysias,  Selected  Orations,  Herodotus,  Books  VI.  and 
VII.    Prose  composition.    Beading  at  sight. 

Oekman,  4. — Schiller,  Maria  Stuart.  Reading  of  German  prose. 
Composition.  Select  Gennan  poems  from  Simonson's  Deut- 
9ches  BaUader^Buch  paraphrased  and  memorized.  Grammar 
reviewed. 

French,  4. — Review  of  French  Syntax.  Composition.  Idiomatic 
French.    Reading  of  French  prose.    Exercise  in  Conversation. 
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Rhetoric,  2. — Principles  of  Narrative  and  Descriptive  Composition. 
Essays  throughout  the  year. 

English  Literature,  1. — Selections  from  Scott,  Irving,  Macanlay, 
Hawthorne,  George  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold. 

Mathematics,  8. — Chauvenet,  Solid  and  Spherieai  Geometry, 

Htoiene,  1. — Personal  and  Public  Hygiene. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Art,  (Elective  for  all  classes.) 

SECOND  semester. 

Latin,  4. — Horace,  Odes,  Epode&,  and  Carmen  Sasculare, 

Greek,  4. — ^Homer,  Selections  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Lectures 
on  Homeric  Antiquities.  Private  Reading,  Iliad,  Selections. 
Reading  at  sight. 

German,  4. — Goethe,  Goetz  wn  Berlichingen,  Composition  and  Ger- 
man poems. 

French,  4. — Selections  from  Y.  Hugo,  Lamartine,  A.  de  Musset, 
Coppee,  etc.  Composition.  Dictation.  French  poetry  mem- 
orized and  paraphrased. 

Rhetoric,  1.— (As  in  first  semester.) 

English  Literature,  3. — Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Browning.  A  number  of  entire  poems 
will  be  critically  read. 

Mathematics,  8. — ^Logarithms.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Htoiene,  1. — Personal  and  Public  Hygiene. 

Elocution. 

SOPHOMORE  TSAR. 

first  semester. 

Latin,  8. — Cicero,  Brutus,  or  De  Amidtia  and  De  Senectute,  Cicero's 
Letters,  Selections.    Prose  composition. 

Greek,  8. — ^Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  False  Legation, 
English  into  Greek.  Lectures  on  Attic  orators.  Private  Read- 
ing, Aeschines,  Against  Ctesiphon, 

German,  8. — Schiller,  Jungfrau  ton  Orleans,  History  of  German 
Literature  begun.  Selections  from  the  first  classic  period. 
Composition. 

French,  8.-— History  of  French  Literature  from  its  origin  to  the 
seventeenth  century.    Moliere,    Le   Bourgeois  OentHhommei 
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Racine,  Athalie,  or  eqniTalents.    Ck>mposition,  letters.    Bead- 
ing and  translation  at  sight. 

Rhetoric,  1. — ^Principles  of  Literary  Indention.  Essays  throughout 
the  year. 

E^roLiSH  LiTEBATUBE,  2. — Lectures  on  the  development  of  English 
Literature.  Authors  critically  studied.  Instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  Library. 

Mathematics,  3. — Plane  Trigonometry,  completed.  Spherical  Trig- 
onometry.   Lectures  on  Surveying  and  Navigation. 

HiSTOBY,  8.— Greek  and  Roman,— to  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbarians. 

second  semester, 
prbscribed. 

Latin,  2. — ^Horace,  Satires  and  EpisUes, 

Greek,  2. — Plato,  Protagoras  ;  Aristophanes,  Clouds,  Another  play 
of  Aristophanes  will  be  translated  to  the  students. 

German,  2. — Lessing,    EmUia  Galotti.  History  of  Literature  con- 
tinued.   Composition. 
French,  2. — The  work  of  the  first  semester  continued. 
Rhetoric,  1. — (As  in  first  semester.) 
English  Literature,  2. — (As  in  first  semester.) 

Elective. 
Mathematics,  4  — Analytic  Geometry. 

Chemistry,  4.— Description  of  the  non-metals.  Elementary  Chemi- 
cal Philosophy.  First  course  in  Experimental  Chemistry. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 

HisTORT,  4.— Medisval. 

Latin,  (at  sight)  1. 

Lectures  on  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Elocution. 

JUNIOB  TEAB. 

first  semester,    elective. 

Latin,  8. — ^Tacitus,  Agricola  or  Oermamai  and  Armales,  The  life 
and  writing  of  Tacitus. 

Greek,  2. — ^Thucydides,  Selections.  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Greek  Prose.    Private  Reading,  Isocrates,  Panegyricvs, 
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Gbbbk,  Shorter  course,  3. — Grammar.    Xenophon  began. 

German,  2. — Lessing.  Nathan  der  Weise,    Literature.    Essays. 

Gebxan,  Shorter  Course,  8. — Wenckebach-Schrakamp,  Grammar, 
with  written  and  oral  exercises.  Joyncs,  German  Reader. 
GGngtige  VorzeieTien.    Exercises  in  German  conversation. 

French,  2. — Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Selections  from 
Comeille,  Racine,  Moliere.    Lectures.    Essays. 

French,  Shorter  Course,  8.— Paul  Bercy,  La  Langu€  Franqaise. 
Hennequin.  Verbs,  Composition.  Grammar.  Reading  of 
modern  French  prose. 

Rhetoric,  2.— Prose  style.    Critical  Study  of  Authors. 

English  Literature,  2. — Chaucer. 

Mineralogy,  4. — Dana,  Manualy  illustrated  by  laboratory  practice  in 
the  blowpipe  determination  of  minerals. 

BiOLOGT,  8. — General  Biology. 

AsTRONOMT,  4. — ^Lectures.  Young's  General  Astronomy.  Use  of 
the  portable  telescopes. 

Chemistrt,  4. — Descriptions  of  the  metals.  Qualitative  analysis. 
Lectures,  library  and  laboratory  work,  recitations. 

Mathematics,  8. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  History  of 
Mathematics. 

Histort,  8. — Modem, — from  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

SECOND  semester.      ELECTIVE. 

Latin,  8. — Plautus  or  Terence.  Juvenal.  The  Roman  Comedy 
and  Satire. 

Greek,  8. — Sophocles,  (Edipus  the  King.  Aeschylus,  Persians. 
Lectures  on  the  Drama.    Private  Reading,  Euripides,  Alcestis. 

Greek,  Shorter  Course,  8. — Xenophon  continued.    Uomer. 

German,  2. — Goethe.  Iphigenie  and  l^asso  Essays.  Literature 
continued. 

German,  Shorter  Course,  8. — Grammar  completed,  with  written  and 
oral  exercises.  Schrakamp,  Erzahluntjen  aus  der  Deittschen 
Oesehichte.    Exercises  in  German  conver!^ation. 

French,  2. — Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  continued.  Se- 
lections from  Boileau,  LaFontaine,  Pascal,  Descartes,  Bossuet, 
Mme.  de  Sevigne  and  other  eminent  writers  of  that  period. 
Essays.     Lectures. 
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FsKXCH,  Shorter  Coarse,  3. — ^The  work  of  the  first  semester  eon- 
tinned. 

Logic,  4. — Preceded  by  an  outline  of  Psychology,  and  followed  by 
the  Chapters  on  Argnmentatiye  Composition  in  A.  S.  Hill's 
Rhetoric.    Two  Forensics. 

Geology,  4. — ^A  general  course.  Dana,  Text-Book^  with  lectures. 
Exercises  in  the  study  of  fossils,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
microscopic  sections  of  rooks  and  minerals. 

Biology,  3. — General  Biology,  continued. 

AsT&oxoMY,  4. — Lectures.    Young's  General  Astronomy.     Use  of 
the  portable  telescopes. 

Chemistry,   4. — Quantitative  analysis.     The  Chemistry  of  Light. 
Lectures,  library  and  laboratory  work,  recitations. 

SiATHEMATics,  3. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     History  of 
liiathematics. 

HiSTOKY,  8.— Completion  of  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

English,  1.— Essays. 

History  of  Aet,  2. 

Elocution. 

seniob  teab. 

first  SEinSSTER.      ELECTIVE. 

Mental     Philosophy,    (required)      4. — Murray,     Hcmd-Baoh    of 
Ptyehohgy,    Lectures.    Essays  on  the  History  of  Philosophy. 
Any  two  of  these  languages  may  he  elected : 

Latin,  3. — Cicero,  De  Oratore  or  De  Offlciis.    Prose  Composition. 

Grxek,  2. — Lyric  Poets,  Selections.  Pindar,  Selections.  Lectures  on 
Greek  poetry. 

Gkrman,  2. — Literature.  Reading  at  sight  from  modern  German 
authors.  Private  reading  with  examinations.  Essays.  Lec- 
tures. 

French,  2- — Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Selections  from 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buflon,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  etc.  Essays. 
Lectures. 

Anolo-Sazon,  8. — Sweet,  Reader, 

English  Liteeatubb,  3. — Shahspere,    Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art. 
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ASTKONOMT,  8.~Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Lectores. 
Use  of  the  Meridian  Instroment.  (One  semester  of  Calculus 
necessary). 

Physics,  4. — Force,  Motion,  and  Energy.  The  three  Physical  forms  of 
matter.  Electricity.  Daniel,  Principles  of  Phygies.  Lectures 
and  recitations. 

Chemistry,  2. — The  Hydrocarbons  and  their  Deriyatiyes. 

Mathematics,  3. — Differential  Equations  and  Elements  of  Finite 
Differences. 

Geology,  3. — An  adyanced  course,  either  in  Petrography  or  in  Pa- 
leontological  and  Stratigraphical  Geology,  with  practice  in 
fieldwork. 

Biology,  3. — General  Zoology. 

History,  4. — ^English  and  American  Constitutional  History. 

Economics,  3.— Introductory  Course.    (In  1891-92.) 

Art  History,  2. 

SECOND  semester.      ELECTIYE. 

Moral  Philosophy,  (required)  3.— Robinson,  Principles  and  Practice 
of  MorciliJty*    Lectures.    Essays. 

Latin,  3. — Lucretius,  De  Rer^im  Naturae  Horace,  Ars  PoeUca,  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  at  Rome. 

Greek,  3.— Plato,  BeptMic,  Selections.  Aristotle,  Mcomachean 
JSthicSf  Selections. 

German,  2. — Goethe,  Faust,  Parts  I  and  II.    Essays.    Lectures. 

French,  2. — The  work  of  the  first  semester  continued. 

Anglo-Saxon,  continued,  2. 

English  Philology,  1. — Lectures. 

Physics,  4.— Molecular  and  Radiant  Energy,  including  Heat,  Sound, 
and  Light.  Daniel,  Principles  of  Physics.  Lectures  and 
recitations. 

Astronomy,  2. — Theoretical  Lectures.  Use  of  the  Equatorial  Tele- 
scope. 

Mathematics,  3.— Quaternions. 

Physiology,  4. — Lectures  with  references.  Walker,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene,  Kirke,  Physiology. 

Biology,  3. — Comparatiye  Embryology  and  Adyanced  Biology. 
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UiSTOKT,  2. — ^American  Constitutioiial  History. 

Economics,  3.— (In  1890-01.) 

Economics,  2. — ^AdTsnced  coarse  (In  1891-02.) 

Elocution. 

BCBLB  STTTDT. 

The  College  aimB  to  give,  in  a  progressive  course  of 
study^  such  instraction  as  shall  enable  the  student  to  gain 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  During  the  present  semester  Dr.  W.  E.  Harper, 
of  Tale  University,  has  given  one  lecture  a  week  on  the 
Psalms.  A  course  in  the  New  Testament  is  projected  for 
the  second  semester. 
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COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

AKKASOED  BT  DSPAKTMEIT8. 


FRESH3CAN   YEAR. 

IHnt  SemetUr, — JAtv,  Prose  Composition. 

Second  Semetter. — ^Horace,  Odeg,  Epode^y  Carmen  Sacuiate, 

MissGbebxs. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

First  Semester. — Cioero,  Brutus  or  DeAmicUia,  DeSeneetuU,  Se- 
lected Letters  of  Cioero.    Prose  Composition. 
Second  Semester — Horace,  Satires,  Bpistles, 
Elective.  Latin  at  sight,  practice  in  cursory  reading. 

Dr.  Sntder. 

JUNIOR     YEAR. 

First  Semester. — ^Tacitus,  Agricola  or  Oermania,  Annates.  Life 
and  writings  .of  Tacitus.  Of  the  Annals  selections  are  read  treating 
of  events  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

Second  Semester. — ^Plautus  or  Terence,  Juvenal.  The  Roman  Com- 
edy and  Satire.  Dr.  Sntpkr. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

First  Semester.— 'Ciceio,  De  Oratore  or  De  Offidis.  Prose  Composition. 
Second  Semester. — Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura;  Horace,  Ars  Poetiea. 
History  of  Philosophy  at  Rome.  Da.  Snyder. 

The  instruction  in  Latin  aims  primarily  at  the  exact  understanding 
and  accurate  interpretation  of  a  number  of  authors  chosen  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chief  periods  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature. 
In  connection  therewith,  however,  social,  political  and  historical  topics 
germane  to  the  texts  read  and  necessary  to  their  intelligent  compre- 
hension are  treated  and  discussed  in  class.  The  courses  offered  are 
so  arranged  as  to  afford  an  introduction  to  the  Roman  comedy  and 
satire,  to  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  to  the  chief  historians,  and  to  the 
ethical  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero. 
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In  the  prescribed  course  (Freshman  and  Sophomore  years)  particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  grammatical  questions ;  and  the  practice  in 
writing  Latin,  the  exercises  in  which  are  based  upon  authors  with 
which  the  students  are  already  acquainted,  has  for  its  end  the  fixing 
and  application  of  the  principles  of  syntax  and  the  grasping  of  the 
difference  of  the  Latin  idiom  from  the  English  :  in  this  work,. there- 
fore, the  aim  is  correctness  rather  than  elegance  of  expression. 

In  the  elective  courses  larger  amounts  are  read  and  attention  is  di- 
rected almost  exclumvely  to  the  subject-matter  and  its  exegesis,  while 
linguistic  comments  are  confined  chiefiy  to  the  characteristics  and 
peculiarities  of  the  style  of  the  authors  preceding  and  following  the 
age  of  Cioero.  In  the  prose  composition  of  the  senior  year  regard  is 
had  lo  elegance  as  well  as  correctness  of  diction.  In  all  the  courses 
exercise  is  given  in  reading  aloud  and  translating  at  sight. 

Oreek. 

FRESHMAK   YEAR. 

Lyaias.    Legal  and  political  aspects  of  Athenian  life.     The  style 
and  language  of  Lysias. 
Exercises  in  writing  Greek,  based  on  the  text.    Passages  memorized. 
Translation  at  sight  and  also  from  hearing  required. 

Professor  Lkach. 
Herodotus.    Translation  at  sight.  Miss  Greene. 

Homer.  Lectures  on  Homeric  Antiquities  and  on  the  Homeric 
Question ;  Homeric  Forms  and  Syntax,  explained  historically. 

Professor  Leach. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Aeschines  is  read  with  Demosthenes,  and  Against  Gtenphon  is  com- 
pared with  On  the  Crown.  Lectures  on  the  Attic  Orators.  Some 
of  the  finest  passages  are  memorized,  and  exercises  in  writing  Greek 
are  based  on  the  text. 

Protagoras  and  the  Clouds.  Lectures  on  Socrates,  the  Socratic 
method,  the  Sophists,  the  wit  and  humor  of  Aristophanes,  the  lan- 
guage of  Comedy,  with  a  weekly  reading  of  the  Frogs. 

Professor  Leach. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

The  first  book  of  Thucydides.  Lectures  on  the  Age  of  Pericles,  on 
the  Greek  Historians,  on  the  style  and  language  of  Thucydides. 
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Selections  from  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Ehiripides.  Lectores  on 
the  Attic  Theatre  and  the  Drama,  on  Athens  and  its  Monuments. 

P&OFESSOB  LkACH. 

SENIOB  Y£AB. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar.  Lectures  on  the 
Lyric  Poets  and  on  the  discoveries  at  Olympia. 

Plato,  Republic.  Aristotle,  Nioomachean  Ethics.  Lectures  on  Greek 
Philosophy.  Pbofbssob  Lbagh. 

The  aim  is  to  acquire  as  many-sided  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  pos- 
sible. Facility  in  reading  Greek  is  cultivated  and,  to  this  end,  prac- 
tice at  sight  is  given  and  private  reading  is  encouraged.  Attention 
is  paid  to  grammatical  principles,  to  the  development  of  the  language 
and  of  the  literature,  to  different  phases  of  Greek  life  and  thought. 
Careful  study  is  given  to  the  style  of  each  author  and  to  the  distinctive 
excellence  of  each,  and  in  advanced  classes,  to  text-criticism.  The 
courses  given  embrace  representative  authors  in  history,  oratory, 
philosophy,  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  Junior  year, 
a  course  in  elementary  Greek  is  offered  to  any  non-Greek  students 
who  may  wish  it.  Such  students  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
the  work  with  the  subsequent  Freshman  class. 

Vassar  College  now  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  The  school  affords  facilities 
for  archfldological  and  classical  investigation  and  study  in  Greece,  and 
graduates  of  this  college  are  entitled  to  all  its  advantages  without  ex- 
pense for  tuition. 

GermajL 
FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

Grammar,  Composition.  Paraphrasmg.  Schiller,  Maria  Stuart. 
Goethe,  Goetz  v.  Berlichingen.  Poems  by  Schiller,  Goethe,  Uhland, 
Freiligrath,  Schwab.    Selections  from  modern  Prose. 

Frjlulein  Hebholz,  Mme.  Guantiebi. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

History  of  Literature.  Nibeiungenlied,  Gudrun.  Selections  from 
the  first  classic  Period.  Schiller,  Jungfrau  v.  Orleans.  Lessing, 
Emilia  Galotti.    Composition. 

Frl.  Hekholz. 
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JUNIOR     YEAR. 

liteiatare  of  Seyenteenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Lectures. 
fissajs.     LessinKf  Nathan ;  Goethe,  Iphigenie,  Tasso. 

Frl.  Hesholz. 

Shorter  Course,  —  Oral  and  vrritten  exercises.  Wenckebach- 
Schrakamp,  Grammar.  Joyne's  German  Reader.  Schrakamp  ; 
Erzahlungen  aus  der  deutscheu  Gescbichte.  Benedix,  Gunstige 
Voizeichen.   Poetry  and  Prose  committed  to  memory. 

Frl.  Hebholz. 

SENIOR      YEAR. 

Literature  of  Nineteenth  Century.    Goetbe,  Faust  I,  II. 
Lectures,  Essays — ^Modern  authors.    G.  Freytag,  J.  Wolff,  V.    v 
Scheffel;  A.  y'Schack,  W.  Jordan. 

Fbl.  Herholz. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  German  is  the  language  of  the  class- 
room. 

In  the  German  course  instruction  in  grammar  is  given  in  all  classes, 
together  with  exercises  in  German  composition.  Modem  prose  work 
of  standard  writers  and  leading  classic  plays  of  representative  authors 
are  read,  and  are  made  the  subject  of  conversation  and  criticism,  of 
oral  and  written  paraphrase  in  class,  and  of  lectures  and  essays. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  is  begun  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  Sophomore  year  and  continued  in  every  following  semester,  with 
lectures  on  the  most  prominent  authors  and  their  works.  The  Junior 
Shorter  Course  of  two  semesters  is  intended  to  give  maturer  students 
an  opportunity  of  beginning  the  study  of  German  in  College,  and  of 
becoming  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  language  to  be 
able  to  continue  it  afterwards  by  themselves  or  with  an  instructor. 
The  work  consists  in  a  thorough  drill  in  grammar,  with  written  and 
oral  exercises,  and  in  the  reading  of  prose  and  poetry,  the  matter 
read  being  made  the  subject  of  conversation  in  German. 

French. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

Syntaxe  de  la  grammaire  fran^aise.   Composition. 

Critical  study  of  LaFontaine's  fables  by  Sauveur.  The  shorter 
fables  memorized,  the  longer  paraphrased.  Reading  of  modern 
French  proee  and  poetry.    Conversation. 

Associate  Professor  Achert,  Mmb.  Guantiebi. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAB. 

Bonnefon's  Histoire  de  da  Litterature  Fran9ai6e  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lectures— Hotel  de  BambouiUet. 
Classical  drama :  Comeille,  Bacine,  Moliere. 

Associate  Pbofessoe  Achbbt. 

JUNIOE  YEAR. 

Litterature  du  dix-septieme  Steele.  Theatre  dassique.  Testes  Clas- 
siques,  dix-septi^me    Siecle  by  Demogeot.    Lectures.    Essays. 

Mme.  Quantiebi. 
Shorter  Course. — Oral  exercises  combined  ^th  grammatical  in- 
struction. Text-book :  Paul  Bercy,  LaLangue  Fran^aise.  Beading, 
translation,  and  conversation.  Peppins,  by  Ventura.  Les  Doizts 
de  Fee,  by  Scribe.  Un  Manage  d' Amour,  by  Halevy.  Ele- 
mentary Composition.    Hennequin's  Verbs. 

Assocute  Pbofessob  Achebt. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Litterature  du  dix-huitieme  et  du  dix-neuvieme  Siecle.  Demogeot's 
Textes  Classiques  du  dix-huitieme  et  du  dix-neuvi^me  Siecle.  Zaire,  by 
Voltaire.   Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Musset.  Mme.  Guaxtiebi. 

(French-text  books  are  used  and  recitations  are  conducted  entirely 
in  French.) 

This  course  may  extend  through  the  entire  four  years  at  the  option 
of  the  student. 

The  most  important  grammatical  principles  are  reviewed  in  the  first 
year  and  instruction  is  given  in  idiomatic  French.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  French  translations,  and  at  least  one  hour  a  week  is 
devoted  to  grammatical  criticism  and  the  needful  instruction  in  gram- 
mar and  style.  Selections  from  the  best  authors  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  read,  translated,  and  made  the  subject  of  conyersation.  Espe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  pronunciation.  The  work  of  the  second  year 
continues  and  extends  that  of  the  first,  taking  up  the  history  of  French 
literature,  the  translation  and  paraphrasing  of  more  difficult  modem 
French  prose  and  poetry  and  two  or  more  classical  dramas.  Retumh 
of  the  same  are  written  by  the  student  and  attention  is  given  to  con- 
versation and  composition.  During  the  remaining  years  the  study 
of  French  literature  is  continued  and  lectures  in  French  are 
given  on  the  history  of  the  language  and  literature.    Masterpieces  of 
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the  classical  drama  and  selections  from  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  read,  paraphrased,  and 
criticised.  Translation  at  sight  from  French  into  English  and  En- 
glish into  French  is  used  as  a  means  for  mastering  the  French  language. 
In  the  class  for  beginners,  commencing  in  the  Junior  year,  oral  in- 
stniction,  supplemented  by  written  illustrations  on  the  black  board,  is 
giyen  until  the  ear  and  eye  are  sufflcientiy  trained  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  use  a  French  text-book  with  profit.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  pronunciation,  and  to  drill  in  grammar  and  verbs  with  oral  and 
written  eserdses.  Easy  modem  French  prose  is  read,  translated, 
and  narrated. 

English. 

The  first  two  years  all  the  work  is  prescribed;  after  that  aU  is 
electiye. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

Rhetoric. 

Literature.    Masterpieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

These  two  courses  are  correlated,  and  conducted  so  that  one  shall 
illustrate  the  other.  They  are  also  combined  with  instruction  in 
English  composition  ;  a  number  of  essays  on  simple  subjects  are  re- 
quired, and  also  frequent  exercises  in  extempore  writing,  and  there  is 
besides  instruction  in  the  art  of  taking  notes,  making  abstracts,  etc., 
etc. 

The  Rhetoric  begms  with  Narrative  and  Descriptive  Composition  ; 
after  Thanksgiving  the  principles  of  Analysis,  Structure  of  the  Es- 
say, Sermon,  and  Lecture  are  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  practice 
in  making  abstracts  of  discourses.  Several  carefully  prepared  essays 
are  demanded :  these  are  closely  criticised  in  a  personal  interview 
with  the  student. 

In  the  Literature  course,  the  aim  is  to  make  the  student  see  what  is 
meant  by  the  study  of  Literature  as  opposed  to  cursory  and  accidental 
reading.  Popular  and  infiuential  authors  are  chosen,  and  the  student 
is  urged  to  discoyer  if  she  may  the  causes  of  their  success.  Several 
masterpieces  in  prose  are  critically  read  and  the  instruction  combined 
with  that  in  Rhetoric.  In  the  second  semester  selections  from  emi- 
nent recent  poets  are  carefully  studied. 

Miss  Peeky  and  Miss  Loomis. 
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SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Rhetoric.  A  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
previous  year,  especial  study  of  the  Oration;  attention  given 
both  to  matter  and  to  style  or  form  as  a  part  of  the  literary  art.  The 
study  of  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  the  analytical  study  of 
numerous  illustrative  selections.  During  this  course  free  class-room 
discussion  is  made  an  important  feature  of  the  work.  Five  carefully 
prepared  essays  during  the  year  subjected  to  individual  criticism. 
Continued  practice  in  making  abstracts  and  taking  notes. 

Miss  Perrt. 

Literature.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  of  a  thorough 
study  of  some  great  writer — his  works,  life,  school,  influence,  etc. 
In  1890-91,  Wordsworth  is  thus  treated.  ■  In  1891-92,  Dryden  will 
be  taken.  During  the  second  semester,  the  course  consists  of  a  sur- 
vey of  English  Literature  in  its  formative  periods  beginning  with 
Wyclifle.  The  student  is  expected  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  authors  at  first  hand;  the  earlier  ones  by  means  of  speci- 
mens ;  the  later  ones  by  means  of  more  or  less  copious  extracts,  or,  in 
some  instances,  of  entire  works. 

Professor  Drennan  and  Miss  Betnolds. 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

Advanced  Rhetoric.  Consisting  of  lectures,  collateral  reading  and 
essays.  The  lectures  include  a  treatment  of  the  principles  of  literary 
criticism,  supplemented  by  assigned  library  work.  For  the  second 
semester  a  course  in  essays  is  offered.  The  essays  of  this  year  as 
well  as  those  of  preceding  years  are  discussed  in  private  interviews 
with  the  instructor.  Miss  Reynolds. 

Literature.  Chaucer.  After  the  grammatical  forms  and  glossary  are 
mastered,  selections  from  the  various  works  of  the  author  are  criti- 
cally read ;  attention  is  also  given  to  the  literary  history  of  the  period. 

Professor  Drenkan. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

Anglo-Saxon.  Sweet's  Reader  with  supplementary  lessons  on  the 
Phonology.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  suflBcient  to  give  the  student  a 
good  basis  for  future  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  studies.  For 
those  who  wish  to  go  further  this  course  i^  continued  two  hours  in 
the  second  semester.  Professor  Drennan. 
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Shakspere  ;  Laws  of  Dramatic  Composition  ;  Lectures.  The  por- 
poee  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  various  lines  of 
'  Shakspere  study,  historical,  literary,  philological.  A  single  play 
is  thoroughly  mastered,  and  the  student  is  then  assisted  to  draw  out 
analytically  the  laws  of  dramatic  poetry.  A  few  other  plays,  if  pos- 
sible one  of  each  class,  are  similarly  treated. 

English  Philology.  This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures,  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  some  notion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  science  of  language.  Supplementary  readings  are  required  in 
Max  Muller's  works,  in  Prof.  Whitney's  "  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage," Earle's  **  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,"  Lonnsbury's 
*'  History  of  the  English  Language,"  and  in  several  other  similar 
works.  Pbofessob  Dbennan. 

Chemiatiy. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Second  Semester, — General  Chemistry  of  the  non-metals  and  their 
compounds.  Professor  Coolet  and  Miss  Freeman. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Fint  Semester  A, — General  Chemistry  of  the  metals  and  their 
compounds.    B, — Qualitative  Analysis. 

Professor  Coolet  and  Miss  Freeman. 

Second  Semester.  A, — Qualitative  Analysis.  B, — ThQ  Chemistry 
of  Light.  Professor  Coolet. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Semester, — Organic  Chemistry.  Professor  Coolet. 

Each  course  open  to  those  students  who  have  pursued  the  one  pre- 
ceeding. 

The  course  in  chemistry  consists  of  four  exerdses  weekly  during 
three  semesters  and  an  additional  two  hours  weekly  in  one  semester. 
i,  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  experi- 

mental method  of  research,  and  to  enable  her  to  acquire  by  this 
method  a  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts 
and  principles  of  chemistry. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  which  are  supplemented  by 
first.  Laboratory  investigation  ;  second.  Library  study ;  thirdy  general 
discussion  in  the  class  room  ;  and  fourth,  semi-annual  examinations. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  special  object 
sought  in  each  semester  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  first  semester 
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is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  non-metals  and  their  compounds.  In 
this  '*  first  coarse  "  the  student  is  expected  to  acquire  some  skill  in 
manipulation.  She  is  taught  how  to  bring  about  yarious  forms  of . 
chemical  changes,  how  to  investigate  a  chemical  action  by  separating 
and  identifying  its  products,  and  she  is  shown  how  the  laws  of  com- 
bination and  other  principles  of  the  science  are  obtained  by  generaliz- 
ing the  results  of  experimental  work. 

The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  metals  and  their 
compounds.  In  this  '*  second  course  "  the  student  is  expected  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  most  typical  and  useful 
metals  and  to  make  a  systematic  laboratory  study  of  their  reactions. 
Some  of  the  industrial  applications  of  chemistry  are  considered  in 
this  connection.  Attention  is  directed  also  to  the  bearing  of  observed 
facts  on  chemical  theories.  And,  finally,  by  comparing  and  gen- 
eralizing the  result  of  her  own  experimental  work  the  student  reaches 
the  analytical  classification,  and  then  proceeds  to  apply  her  knowledge 
by  working  out  several  analyses  of  substances  of  unknown  composi- 
tion. 

The  third  semester  is  devoted  to  quantitative  chemistry,  and  the 
chemistry  of  light.  In  this  '*  third  course "  the  student  pursues  a 
laboratory  study  of  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  of  analysis, 
and  an  iUustrated  lecture  and  library  course  in  spectroscopy  and 
photography. 

The  fourth  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  hydrocarbons  and 
their  derivatives.  In  this  "  fourth  course "  the  laboratory  work  is 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  typical  members  of  the  several 
series  of  organic  compounds,  while  the  lectures  and  the  library  work 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  general  system  of  classification,  the 
methods  of  research,  and  the  theories  which  are  derived  from  the 
study  of  experimental  results. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  commodious,  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  rooms,  containing  separate  tables  to  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  four  students.  Each  table  is  supplied  with  ninning  water, 
a  sink,  a  filter  pump,  gas  and  burners,  graduated  glassware, — ^in  fact, 
it  is  intended  that  every  table  shall  be  supplied  with  every  piece  of  ap- 
paratus, except  the  balance,  and  with  all  the  chemicals  actually 
needed  by  the  student  who  uses  it.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  ap- 
paratus or  chemicals. 

A  certificate  of  study  in  Inorganic  chemistry  at  Vassar  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  the  corresponding  course  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirjnary. 
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Physic*. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

F^rst  Semester.  A.  —  Fandamental  principles  of  Matter  and 
Energy.    B. — ^Electricity. 

Second  Semester. — Molecular  and  Radiant  Energy,  Heat,  Sound, 
light.  Peofessob  Coolet. 

The  course  in  physics  consists  of  four  exercises  weekly  during  two 
semesters. 

The  first  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  following  subjects : 
the  properties  of  matter,  force,  energy,  system  of  measurement, 
special  phenomena  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  and  electricity. 

The  second  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  molecular  and  radiant 
enei^,  including  the  phenomena  of  heat,  sound,  and  light. 

Lectures,  amply  illustrated  by  experiments,  introduce  the  various 
subjects  and  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  study.  With  this  prepara- 
tion the  student  passes  to  the  library  and  then  pursues  a  course  of  read- 
ing covering  the  ground  marked  out.  A  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  class  room  follows  this  lecture  and  library  work,  and,  finally, 
a  semi-annual  examination  completes  the  work  of  each  semester. 

The  cabinet  of  physical  apparatus  is  well  supplied  with  instruments 
suited  to  the  work  of  the  lecture  room,  and  with  many  others  adapted 
to  the  exact  work  of  the  laboratory.  In  electricity  the  department  is 
especially  well  equipped.  Among  other  things  it  is  provided  with  a 
complete  plant,  consisting  of  an  engine  and  boiler,  a  dynamo,  a  variety 
of  incandescent  lamps  and  a  fuU  power  arc.  Constant  additions  of 
modern  instruments  are  being  made.  A  special  fund  for  this  purpose 
permits  the  purchase  of  apparatus  from  the  best  American  and  Euro- 
pean makers,  as  needed. 

Hineralogry. 

JUNIOR     YEAR. 

A  concise  course  in  Crystallography,  with  practice  in  Goniometrical 
measurements.  Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy.  Selected  studies 
in  Descriptive  Mineralogy  objectively  conducted.  Laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  Determination  of  Minerals.  Pbofessob  Dwioht. 

A  concise  course  in  Crystallography  is  given,  illustrated  by  the 
best  glass  models  of  crystals,  and  accompanied  by  exercises  in  the 
determination  of  forms,  and  in  goniometrical  measurements.  Physi- 
cal and  Chemical  Mineralogy  are  then  taken  up,  partly  by  recitations 
from  the  text-book,  and  partly  by  oral   instruction,  with  special 
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reference  to  a  proper  preparation  for  laboratory  work.  Li  Descrip- 
tive Mineralogy,  the  stndy  of  the  principal  ores  and  other  minerals  is 
conducted  by  oral  instniction  based  as  far  as  possible  on  the  actual 
examination  of  specimens  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
class.  Meanwhile,  at  as  early  a  point  in  the  course  as  may  be  practic- 
able, laboratory  practice  in  the  determination  of  minerals  by  the 
blowpipe  and  by  chemical  processes  is  begun  and  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  semester.  This  work  is  in  two  courses;  the  first  consists  of  a 
series  of  prescribed  experiments  with  known  minerals,  as  arranged  in 
schedules  prepared  by  the  instructor.  This  course  is  so  devised,  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  range  of  the  specimens,  that  by  its 
completion  the  student  is  made  quite  familiar  with  all  the  more  im- 
portant reactions  of  the  determinative  processes. 

The  second  part  consists  in  the  determination,  by  each  member  of 
the  class,  of  a  large  number  of  selected  unknown  minerals. 

One  or  more  excursions  are  taken  to  some  locality  of  mineralogical 

interest. 

» 

Geology. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Concise  courses  in  Physical  Geography  and  Petrology;  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  facts  of  Paleontological  Geology;  in  Dynamical 
and  Historical  Geology.  Laboratory  practice  in  determination  of 
fossils.    Field  excursions.    Practice  in  preparation  of  rock-sections. 

Pbofessor  Dwight. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

Advanced  Course. — Optica.1  study  of  minerals  with  Laboratory 
practice  with  microscopic  sections.  Paleontological  study  and  prac- 
tice.   Exercises  in  field-work.  Professor  Dwioht. 

A  brief  study  of  Physiographic  Geology  is  followed  by  a  course  in 
Lithologieal  Geology;  the  elementary  principles  of  Petrography  are 
here  introduced;  the  methods  of  the  optical  study  of  minerals  and 
rocks  are  taught  and  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  lithologieal  micro- 
scrope,  also  by  class  exercises  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sec- 
tions in  minerals  with  reference  to  their  optical  examinations. 

Dynamical  G^logy  is  then  taken  up.  An  elementary  course  in 
Paleontology  follows,  illustrated  by  the  study  of  specimens,  and  by 
class  practice  in  the  actual  determination  of  species  of  fossils.  The 
members  of  the  class  are  also  exercised  in  the  practical  cutting  and 
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mounting  of  large  microscopic  sections  of  fossils,  and  rocks  contain- 
ing minute  fossils,  by  means  of  a  speciallj-devised  rock-cutting  ma- 
chine of  the  largest  dimensions  and  the  most  perfect  equipment. 
Historical  geology  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  course.  Its  lessons 
are  well  illustrated  by  a  large  representative  set  of  North  American 
fossils  originally  collected  by  the  New  York  State  Survey,  also  by  a 
valuable  set  of  European  fossils. 

In  the  Senior  year  an  advanced  course  in  Geology  is  offered,  con- 
sisting, as  the  class  may  elect,  either  of  studies  in  Petrography,  with 
the  use  of  the  lithological  microscope  and  accessories,  or  of  detailed 
instruction  and  practice  in  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphical  Geology 
and  in  fieldwork. 

Biology. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Firgt  Semester. — General  Biology  ?  lectures  8, 

General  Zoology  5  laboratory,  4  to  6. 

Seecnd  Semester. — Comparative  Embryology  >  lectures,  8. 

Comparative  Anatomy  S  laboratory,  4  to  6. 

Associate  Professor  O'Gradt. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Semester, — General  Zoology,  lectures  3,  laboratory  4. 
8ec(md  Semester. — Comparative  Embryology,  Advanced   Biology, 
lectures  3,  laboratory,  4.  Associate  Professor  CGradt. 

The  course  in  General  Biology  begun  in  the  Freshman  year  of 
1880«>90,  will  be  continued  in  the  first  semester  of  the  Junior  year. 
This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  special  study  of  the 
biological  sciences. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  essential  facts  of  morphology  and  physi- 
ology brought  out  by  the  study  of  a  number  of  representative  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  student  will  make  a  more  careful 
stady  of  a  few  selected  types. 

This  short  course  in  General  Biology  will  be  succeeded  by  a  course 
in  (General  Zodlogy  in  which  the  student  makes  a  general  survey  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  classification, 
development  and  homologies  of  invertebrates. 

A  course  in  Comparative  Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  second  semester.  A  thorough  study  of  the 
embryology  of  the  chick  will  be  followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  the 
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development  of  vertebrates  and  more  detailed  work  in  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

In  the  Senior  year,  a  more  extended  course  in  General  Zodlogy  will 
be  given  in  the  first  semester,  followed  by  a  course  in  Comparative 
Embryology, 

An  additional  course  in  Higher  Biology  will  be  given  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  Senior  year,  incduding  some  of  the  leading  questions  of 
biological  thought,  such  as  natural  selection,  heredity,  variation, 
adaptation,  evolution,  and  the  history  of  the  biological  sciences. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  student  acquires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  forms  discussed  in  the  lectures  and  of  the  methods  pursued. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  original  research. 
Students  intending  to  study  biology  are  recommended  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chemistry. 

Mathematics. 
FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 

Logarithms,  Plane  Trigonometry.  Solution  of  Triangles.  Trigono- 
metric Analysis.  Mtss  Richabdson. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Practical  Application  of  Trigonometry.  Principles  of  Surveying. 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  Application  of  Spherical  Trigonometry  to 
problems  of  Navigation. 

Analytical  Geometry.   Plane  and  Solid.  Pbofessob  Elt. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Professor  Elt.  - 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

Analytical  Geometry,  including  the  use  of  determinants  and  tri- 
linear  co-ordinates.    History  of  Mathematics. 

Or,  Differential   and   Integral  Calculus.     Differential  Equations. 
History  of  Mathematics. 
Quaternions.    Elementary  Course.  Professor  Elt. 

The  exercises  in  Geometry  include  recitations  from  the  text-book, 
original  demonstrations  of  propositions,  and  applications  of  princi- 
ples to  numerical  examples.    In  Trigonometry,  after  the  student  has 
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gained  facility  in  the  use  of  trigonometrical  tables,  applications  of 
the  principles  are  made  to  problems  in  Mensuratfon,  Surveying  and 
Navigation.  In  the  Sophomore  year,  up  to  December,  attention  is  given 
to  problems  in  the  determination  of  Heights,  Distances  and  Areas, 
and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Navigation.  Afterward,  the 
time  is  devoted  to  Spherical  Trigomometry  and  the  applications  of 
Spherical  Trigonometry. 

In  Analytic  Geometry,  the  student  is  carried  through  the  Elemen- 
tary properties  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  supple- 
mented by  numerous  exercises  and  applications. 

The  elective  course  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  of  the  Jun- 
ior year,  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  either 
pure  or  applied  mathematics.  The  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  work, 
but  is  largely  supplemented  by  oral  instruction.  Great  attention  is 
given  to  the  geometrical  and  mechanical  applications  of  the  calculus, 
and  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year,  two  courses  are  open  to 
the  student,  one  an  extension  of  the  Analytic  Geometry  of  the 
Sophomore  year  including  the  use  of  Determinants,  and  Tri-linear 
Co-ordinates.  The  other,  continuing  the  work  of  the  Junior  year,  is 
an  extended  course  in  Integral  Calculus,  and  embraces  the  elements 
of  theory  of  functions  of  imaginary  variables,  the  various  methods  of 
Integration  systematically  treated.  Differential  Equations. 

A  course  in  the  elements  of  Quaternions  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  Senior  year  includes  general  properties  of  scalars  and  sectors.  Qua- 
ternion interpretation,  and  application  of  Quaternions  to  the  Geometry 
of  the  plane,  right-line  and  sphere. 

The  text-books  used  are  Chauvenet's  Geometry  (new  edition). 
Well's  Plane  and  Spherical'  Trigometry,  Wentworth's  Elements  of 
Analytic  Geometry,  Salmon's  Conic  Sections,  Byerly's  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus,  Williamson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calcul- 
us, Hardy's  Quaternions;  References,  Tait's  Elements  of  Quater- 
nions, Bertrand's  Calcul. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  exact,  sustained  and 
independent  reasoning,  of  precision  and  clearness  in  the  statement  of 
convictions  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  depend  ;  to  rely  upon 
insight,  originality  and  judgment  rather  than  upon  memory.  From 
the  first,  students  who  show  special  aptitude  are  encouraged  in  the 
working  of  subjects  which  require  more  prolonged  investigation  than 
the  daily  exercises  of  the  class-room. 
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Astronomy. 
SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 

Second  Semester. — A  series  of  lectures,  yarying  in  number,  for  the 
purpose  of  giying  an  outline  of  Popular  Astronomy. 

Professor  Whitney. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Mrst  Semester, — Spherical  Astronomy;  Instruments,  Time,  Latitude, 
Longitude,  ParaUax,  etc. 

SecoTid  Semester, — Planets  in  Space,  Eclipses,  Gravitational  Astron- 
omy, Astronomical  Physics.  Professor  Whttnet. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Semester. — Transit  Circle;  Determinations  of  Time  and 
Latitude,    Moon  Culminations ;    Occultations  of  stars. 

Second  /S^m^^.— Equatorial  Telescope,  with  use  of  filar  micro- 
meter and  spectroscope.  Theoretical  Astronomy;  Comet's  Orbit 
by  Giber's  method.  Professor  Whitney. 

The  Sophomore  lectures  are  usuaUy  given  in  the  evening  and  are 
accompanied  by  several  opportunities  to  examine  interesting  objects 
with  the  telescope. 

The  Junior  course  provides  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  princi- 
pal subjects  of  Astronomy.  It  is  illustrated  by  frequent  examples 
and  applications,  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  local  data.  It  re- 
quires only  the  prescribed  mathematics  of  the  College  course,  supple- 
mented b>  a  few  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  Conic  Sections.  The 
students  have  the  free  use  of  the  portable  telescopes,  and  such  ques- 
tions as  they  can  determine  by  their  own  observations  with  these 
glasses  are  kept  before  them.  These  telescopes  are  supplied  with  a 
ring  micrometer. 

The  Senior  Course  requires  a  knowledge  of  Calculus.  It  is  both 
practical  and  theoretical.  During  the  first  semester,  the  students 
use  freely  the  meridian  circle,  making  and  reducing  their  own  obser- 
vations. They  predict  occultations  and  observe  them.  In  the  second 
semester,  their  practice  is  transferred  to  the  equatorial  telescope  and 
micrometric  measurements.  They  also  use  the  spectroscope.  The- 
oretical Astronomy  is  treated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  gen- 
erally under  the  form  of  Comet's  Grbit. 
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Physiologry  and  Hygiene. 

FBESHMAK    YEAR. 

Hygiene.  A  course  ranning  through  the  year.  One  hour  weekly 
is  devoted  to  this  course,  and  the  study  comprises  lectares,  recitations, 
a^d  practical  investigation  of  the  principles  of  house  sanitation. 
Dravrings  and  models  are  provided  for  this  study.  All  new  students 
are  required  to  attend. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

Phyaolpgy.  Advanced  course.  (Elective.)  The  course  comprises 
lectures,  text-book  work,  microscopic  study  of  tissues,  experiments 
in  physiological  chemistry,  and  frequent  dissections.  The  Anatomical 
Cabinet  furnishes  models  for  practical  demonstrations. 

Peofbssob  Farwell. 

History  of  Art. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Second  Semester. — Architecture  and  Sculpture :  The  Egyptian  Tem- 
ple and  its  Sculptures,  Tombs  and  Sculptured  Reliefs,  Pre-Historic 
Monuments  of  Greece,  The  Greek  Temple  and  its  Sculptures,  the 
Periods  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Alexandrian  Period,  Roman 
Architecture,  Portrait  Statues  and  Historical  Beliefs,  Early  Christian 
Architecture,  the  Byzantine  and  Latin  Styles,  the  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  Cathedra]  and  their  Sculpture  Decorations,  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture and  Sculpture,  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Delia  Robbia,  Michael 
Angelo,  Bernini,  Canova,  Flaxman,  Thorwaldsen. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

JKrst  Semester. — Painting :  Classic  and  Byzantine  Painting,  Ren- 
aissance  Painting,  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico.  Masaocio,  Leonardo,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Veronese,  Durer,  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Velasquez,  Murillo,  Poussin,  David,  Millet,  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Ben- 
jamin West. 

The  technic  of  oil  and  water  color  painting,  of  engraving  and  of 
etching.  Professor  Van  Inoen. 

This  course  is  open  to  the  special  students  of  the  Art  School  as  well 
as  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  of  the  College. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  at  the 
oondusion  of  each  topic  a  written  examination  is  required. 
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The  various  topics  are  illustrated  by  means  of  a  large  collection  of 
Adolph  Braun  autotypes,  photographs,  engravings,  and  plaster  casts. 
Goodyear's  History  of  Art  is  used  as  a  text-book  throughout  the 
course  and  it  is  supplemented  by  a  full  coUectioD  of  reference  books 
on  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  the  College  library  being 
well  furnished  with  books  on  these  subjects.  ^ 

History. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

1.  First  Semester, — ^History  of  Greece  and  Rome.    (Required.) 

2.  Second  Semester. — MediaDval  History.    (Elective.) 

Associate  Peofessor  Mills. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

3.  First  Semester.— yLodem  European  History.    (Elective.) 

4.  Second  Semester. — Modem  European  History.    (Elective.) 

Professor  Salmon. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

5.  English  and  American  Constitutional  History.    (Elective.) 
0.  American  Constitutional  History.    (Elective.) 

Professor  Salmon. 

The  undergraduate  work  in  History  aims  to  give  opportunity 
during  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  for  a  somewhat  com- 
prehensive but  careful  study  of  general  European  history  from 
the  beginning  of  Greek  civilization  to  the  present  time.  During  the 
Senior  year  facilities  are  offered  for  special  work  in  English  and 
American  constitutional  history. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  the  first  course  of  three  hours  a  week  on 
ancient  history  is  required  of  all  regular  members  of  the  class.  In- 
troductory lectures  are  given  on  the  objects  and  methods  of  historical 
study,  and  on  topics  in  the  prehistoric  period  of  Greek  history  as  the 
Aryan  Basis  of  Hellenic  Civilization,  Early  Foreign  Influences, 
Effects  of  Physical  Geography,  the  Settlement  of  Greece,  and  the  Do- 
rian Migration.  The  Heroic  Age  is  studied  in  the  Homeric  poems  with 
a  lecture  on  the  reliability  of  their  evidence.  The  further  class  work 
is  done  partly  by  a  study  of  Plutarch  and  other  sources,  and  partly 
by  topical  reading.  The  work  in  Roman  history  has  this  year  been 
based  on  a  text-book,  the  one  used  being  the  abridgment  of  Momm- 
sen,  by  Bryans  and  Hendy. 
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This  coarse  may  be  followed  by  an  elective  one  of  four  hours  a 
week  on  mediieval  historr.  The  method  is  lecture,  text-book,  and 
mding  upon  a  topical  outline.  Bach  student  should  be  provided 
with  Myers'  Mediaeyal  and  Modem  History,  and  all  are  urged  to  se- 
cure such  other  standard  works  as  their  means  will  allow. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  year  is  devoted  to  special  studies  on  the 
political  and  religious  condition  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  as  illustrated  by  contemporaneous  literature,  the 
political  and  religious  history  of  Europe  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
the  French  Revolution,  the  political  history  of  France  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire. 

In  the  Senior  year  an  advanced  course  is  offered  for  the  critical 
study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  and  American 
constitutions  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  existing  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  two  countries. 

In  American  history  the  work  includes  the  study  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  individual  colonies,  the  different  attempts  to  form  a  union, 
and  the  adoj^tion  of  the  present  constitution.  This  work  is  followed 
in  the  second  semester  by  a  careful  study  of  some  special  period  in 
A^merican  history,  the  period  selected  varying  each  year. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  by  means  of  text-books, 
topical  outlines,  lectures  and  classes  for  special  study.  The  students 
have  free  access  to  all  works  in  the  library  and  are  required  to  do  in- 
dependent work.  Frequent  lectures  on  historical  subjects  are  given 
by  eminent  specialists  from  other  colleges  aud  universities. 

Economics. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.  Recitations  from  Walker's  Political 
Economy  and  Jevons'  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange. 
First  semester,  elective  for  Seniors.    Associate  Professor  Mills. 

2.  Advanced  Course.  Special  topics.  Lectures  and  investigation. 
Second  semester,  elective  for  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  1. 

Associate  Professor  Mills. 

The  first  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  principles 
of  economics  with  special  attention  to  some  important  topics  and  a 
consideration  of  conflicting  theories  so  far  as  time  Will  permit.  Al- 
though a  text-book  is  used,  special  reading  \s  expected  and  some 
lectures  are  given.  The  majority  of  students  will,  perhaps,  not 
need  to  take  more  than  this  course.  There  arc,  however,  in 
these  days  many  who  wish  a  more  extended  study  of  practi- 
cal economical  questions.    The  more  advanced  course  is  designed  for 
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students  who  logk  forward  to  special  stady  in  this  subject,  to 
journalism,  to  active  work  among  the  poorer  classes,  or  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  charities.  Not  only  will  the  benefits  of  well- 
directed  charitable  and  social  efforts  be  considered,  but  equal  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  evils  coming  from  ill-devised  and  Utopian 
schemes  of  social  reform.  By  the  study  of  such  topics  as 
The  Industrial  Revolution,  The  Factory  System,  Commercial  Crises, 
Migration,  Transportation,  Trusts,  Labor  Organizations,  Profit- 
Sharing,  Co-operation,  Socialism,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace 
the  industrial  development  of  modern  society,  to  set  forth  the  result- 
ing benefits  and  eviL«,  and  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  attempts  made  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  work 
of  this  course  will  be  done  by  lecture  and  independent  topical  study 
akin  to  the  seminarv  method. 

Philosophy. 

Logic.  Peofsssor  Drsnnan. 

This  study  is  offered  as  a  four  hours'  course,  through  one  semester 
of  the  Junior  year.  As  students  in  Logic  are  often  hindered  in  their 
progress  by  the  lack  of  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the 
mind,  a  short  outline  of  Psychology  precedes  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
thought.  The  principles  of  argumentative  composition  are  then 
taken  up  as  a  sequel  to  the  work  in  Logic. 

Psychology.    Lectures  on  Modem  Philosophy. 

President  Tatlor. 

The  study  of  this  science  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 
It  extends  through  half  the  Senior  year,  as  a  four  hours'  course.  The 
aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  thoroughly  with  the  principles  of  the 
science  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  facts  and  processess  of  the  mental 
life,  and  then  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of  intelligence  to  observe 
them  in  combination.  The  purpose  of  the  instructor  is  to  show  the 
relation  of  the  facts  thus  observed  to  the  principles  underlying  the 
current  discussions  of  philosophy  and  religion.  A  text  book  is  used 
throughout  the  course,  not  chiefly  as  a  guide  but  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  student  and  teacher.  This  course  is  supplemented  by 
a  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  theories  of  perception  as  they 
appear  in  the  writings  of  modern  philosophers,  with  the  psychological 
and  cosmological  problems  involved  in  them. 

Courses  of  reading  on  the  history  of  philosophy  are  assigned  to  the 
smembers  of  the  class  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  essays,  or  for 
special  examination. 
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k.  short  course  of  lectures  is  also  usually  provided  for  this  class  : 
Dr.  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  Dr.  Murray,  of  McGill  College, 
Montreal,  and  President  Robinson,  of  Brown  University,  have  thus 
discussed  special  topics  in  philosophy. 

Ethics.    Lectures  on  the  history  of  Ethical  Philosophy. 

President  Taylor. 

This  course  is  also  required  of  students  for  a  degree.  It  occupies 
three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester.  The  methods  of  instruction  are 
similar  to  thoee  outlined  above.  A  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  the 
work,  and  is  made  the  ground  of  free  discussion.  A  course  of 
lectures  supplements  the  work,  and  a  series  of  essays  brings  before 
the  class  the  outline  of  the  history  of  ethical  theory.  Topics  of 
study  are  the  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  and  the  ultimate 
ground  of  moral  obligation.  The  relations  of  the  principles  thus  dis- 
covered to  the  duties  of  moral  beings  to  self,  others,  and  God,  are  also 
discussed. 

GBADUATS  COUBSES. 

Coarsefi  of  advanced  study  are  offered  by  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  College,  to  graduates  of  colleges  who  may 
prove  to  the  Faculty  their  ability  to  profit  by  them.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Faculty  thus  to  encourage  independent 
work.  The  student  will  have  the  advantage  of  study  with 
the  instructor,  and  of  a  general  direction  in  her  investiga- 
tion. 

Graduate  courses  of  stady,  under  the  direction  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  of  instruction,  will  be 
arranged  for  such  resident  graduates  as  wish  to  take  ex- 
aminations for  the  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.  M. ) 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  coming  year. 

Anolent  Lang:uaff68. 

History  of  the  Epic  Poetry  of  the  Romans,  with  a  course  of  reading 
from  their  Epic  Poets. 

Instruction  and  Exercise  in  the  critical  study  and  interpretation  of 
Latin  authors. 

Advanced  Courses  of  Beading  from  Roman  Authors  representing 
special  periods  of  Roman  Literature. 

Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators.  Especial  attention  will  be  given 
to  practice  in  text-criticism.  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  will  be  read 
in  connection  with  this  course.    Attic  Inscriptions. 
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Kodem   ZaaiguagBB. 

Studies  in  Middle  High  German  and  Old  French. 

Philosophy. 
Hume  and  his  Successors. 
The  History  of  Ethical  Philosophy  in  England. 

History. 
American  Constitutional  History. 

Natural   History. 
Paleontology  and  Geological  Field-work. 

Chemistry  and  Ph3rsics. 
Any  one  of  the  following  : 
A  course  of  laboratory  work  in  Electricity. 

A  course  of  laboratory  work  in  Light,  including  the  spectroscope 
and  its  applications. 

A  course  of  practical  Chemistry  and  Physics  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  teachers. 

Mathematics. 

An  extended  course  in  Calculus,  or  Modern  Analytical  G^metry. 

Astronomy. 
Practical  work  in  the  Observatory. 

English. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  Beowulf  finished,  Andreas,  Judith,  Elene, 
Caedmon's  Exodus.  Sievers'  grammar  will  be  used  and  reference 
made  to  the  various  histories  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon  Pro2<e.  Selections  from  a  number  of  prose  authors. 
Sievers*  grammar  and  readings  in  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Litera- 
ture as  in  Course  I.  Both  of  these  courses  imply  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon, — Sweets'  Reader  or  an  equivalent :  and 
they  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

3.  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Selections  from  Lang- 
land  and  a  part  of  Chaucer  will  be  read  with  thorough  study  of  the 
grammar.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  the  period,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

4.  Reading  Courses  in  the  later  English  Literature  will  be  marked 
out  for  students  who  desire  them,  according  to  their  stage  of  advance- 
ment and  also  then:  purposes  and  auns.  This  work  willlie  supervised 
by  the  instructors,  and  tested  by  means  of  frequent  essays,  personal 
interviews,  and  examinations. 
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SPECIAL  OOUBSEB. 

Students  of  sufficient  maturity  and  preparation  may 
take  eclectic  or  irregular  conrses^  provided  that  the  course 
proposed  shall  be  decided  by  the  President  to  be  preferable 
to  the  regular  course  for  the  objects  in  view.  Such  courses 
will  be  arranged  by  the  Professors  whose  departments  they 
wish  to  enter,  to  whom  they  will  be  referred  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  examination  in  reference  to  their  qualifications. 
Iq  general,  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  special 
courses  must  be  equivalent  to  those  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class.  Such  students  should  be  at  least  nineteen 
years  old. 

GOXTBSES  FOB  TEACHEBS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  and  who 
present  to  the  President  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
success,  may  be  received  without  examination,  with  per- 
mission to  reside  out  of  college.  Certificates  of  the  work 
accomplished  will  be  given  when  desired. 

LECTTTBES. 

The  College  provides  courses  of  lectures  supplementary 
to  its  regular  work.  The  following  is  the  list  for  the  cur- 
rent year  : 

The  History  of  Art  (twelve  lectures),  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the 
8t«reoptioon,       ....       Professor  Henrt  Van  Inoen. 

HandeFs  Messiah, Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  (twelve  lectures),    .    Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

Memory  and  the  Rational  Means  of  Improying  it,    Dr.  Edward  Pick. 

1.    The  American  Element  in  Greek  Life.    2.  Sappho, 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeye. 

Bology, Professor  Edmund  B.  Wilson. 

Roman  Life:    1.  Marriage.    2.  Position  of  Woman, 

Professor  W.  G.  Hale. 

1.  What  the  United  States  has  taught  the  world  about  Represen- 
batiye  Government.  2.  Political  Geography  and  its  connection 
with  United  States  History,    .       .      Professor  Albert  B.  Hart. 
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1.  Eoonomic  Maladjustment    2.  Socialism, 

President  E.  B.  Andrews. 

Apes  and  their  Brains  compared  with  Man's, 

Professor  B.  Q.  Wilder. 

1.  Study  of  Education  as  a  Science.  2.  Historical  Theories  of  Edu- 
cation.  3.  Psychological  Basis  of  Education.  4.  Memory  and  its 
Training,       .        .        .      Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

The  Merchants  of  Italy  and  Germany,    .    President  D.  G.  Gilman. 

Concerts  are  also  provided  for  the  College  under  the 
auspices  of  the  School  of  Music.  They  are  given  by 
artists  from  the  best  known  Musical  Clubs  and  Societies. 
For  the  current  year  the  programme  includes  :  Organ  Re- 
citals, Chamber  Music,  String  Quartette  of  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  Piano  Recitals,  and  the 
repetition  of  Dr.  Ritter's  Cantata  composed  for  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary. 

DEGBEES. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  will  re- 
ceive the  First  or  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Arts  (A.B.) 

The  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.)  may  be  conferred 
upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  this  or  of  any  other  approved 
College,  who  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non-pro- 
fessional study.  Resident  candidates  for  the  degree  must 
present  a  thesis  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  one 
year  of  study,  non-resident,  on  two.  The  latter  must  sub- 
mit to  the  Faculty  their  proposed  course  of  study  at  least 
two  years  in  advance.  The  thesis  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Faculty  at  least  six  weeks  before  Commencement. 

A  year  of  residence  is  required  of  all  candidates  not 
graduates  of  this  college. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  in  course, 
will  be  conferred  on  graduates  of  this  or  of  any  other  ap- 
proved College.  The  requirements  for  such  a  degree  will 
be  a  three  years'  course  in  liberal   studies,  one  of  which 
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shall  be  spent  at  this  College.     Two  principal  subjects  of 
stndy  must  be  pursued  by  every  candidate  for  the  degree, 
examinations  must  be  taken  in  both,  and  a  thesis  showing 
original  research  must  be  presented  on  one  of  them.     The 
candidate  must  be  able  to  read  Latin,  French,  and  German, 
and  must  have  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek. 
The  degree  in  Music,  Musicae  Baccalaurea  (Mus.B),  is 
open  to  graduates  of  this,  or  of  any  other  approved  College, 
and  to  snch  as  may  produce  certificates  testifying  to  their 
use  of  at  least  five  years  in  the  study  of  Music.     Two  ex- 
aminations must  be  taken  by  every  candidate,  at  an  inter- 
val of  not  less  than  one  year,  the  first  covering  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint  in  not  more  than  four  parts,  and  Canon 
and  Fugue  in  two  parts,  and  the  second  embracing  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint  in  five  parts.  Canon  and  Fugue, 
Musical  Form  (analysis).  History  of  Music,  and  Orchestra- 
tion.    Before  the  final  examination  the  candidate  will  be 
required  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  examiners  a 
composition  on  a  sacred  or  secular  subject,  containing 
some  portion  for  a  solo  voice,  some  for  a  chorus  for  four 
parts  using  fugue  treatment,  and  an  accompaniment  for 
piano,  organ,  or  a  string  band,  said  composition  to  occupy 
about  fifteen  minutes  in  its  performance. 

Besident    graduates,  students  in  special  courses,   and 
pupils  proficient  in  either  of  the  departments  of  art,  may 
receive  from  the  President  a  certificate  of  the  studies 
completed. 
The  degrees  conferred  in  1890  were  as  follows  : 

A.  M.  THESIS. 

Hklkt  Bawbs  Bbown,  1878. — Studies  in  English  Literature. 
DoKA.  FsEEMAN,  1889.— The  Double  Recension  of  the  Third  Philippic. 
Edith  Gsieb,  1889. — ^The  Nature  of  Electricity. 
Caxoliks  Babgock  Wbbks,  1889. — Daniel  Defoe. 

A.  B. 
JiAmrBTTi  GooDSKLL  Appleton,  Sabah  Fbancis  King, 
HxLBBB  BoBaMAN,  Antha  Luct  Knowlton, 
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Mat  Carbutt, 

Eatharute  Carfbntkb  Cabr, 
Alwilda  Maud  Clark, 
Bbrtha  Rebecca  Clark, 
Faxhie  Maria  Clark, 
Sarah  Blizabeth  Coatbs, 
Katharine  More  Cochrah, 
Mary  Emma  Cochran, 
Lulu  Curtis, 
Mart  Dunham, 
Harriet  Fuller  Griggs, 
Grace  Hallaran, 
Nannie  Shaw  Hamilton, 
Laura  Matthews  Harris, 
Emma  Brown  Hart, 
Harriet  Louise  Haskins, 
Jessie  June  Hendrick, 
Florence  Wentworth  Hornb, 
Orra  Lee  Johnson, 
Grace  Roseburg  Eellt, 
LiDA  Shaw  King, 


Mart  Euzabkth  Lamson, 
Emilt  Barker  Larned, 
Hannah  Fanchkr  Mace, 
Emilt  Eugenia  Morris, 
Martha  Muerman, 
Carrie  Fox  Patterson, 
Kate  Oelzner  Petersen, 
Flora  Eta  Pike, 
Adella  Prentiss, 
Anna  Gilbert  Rockwell, 
Grace  Elizabeth  Sanders, 
Cora  Louise  Scofield, 
Katharii^  Smith, 
Cora  Angelina  Start, 
Elida  Rebecca  Stort, 
Catherine  Sutdam, 
Harriet  Tatlor  Thurston, 
Mabel  Rodnet  Werne, 

SUSET  Lc^EJOT  WbTMORE, 

Edith  Murrat  Wheeler, 
Jennie  Mat  Whitman. 


By  bequest  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Bamnger  there  is  a  fund 
of  three  thousand  dollars^  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  '^  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class  of  each 
year  who  shall  be  a  daughter  of  a  physician^  or  of  one  who 
was  a  physician  in  his  lifetime^  and  who  shall  offer  herself 
as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  ; ''  or,  if  no  one  in  the  grad- 
uating class  presents  herself,  to  the  student  in  the  next 
lower  class  who  is  eligible. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  Fund  furnishes 
annually  two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty 
dollars,  which  are  granted  to  the  writers  of  the  best  two 
essays  on  some  "Shakspcrian  or  Elizabethan  subject, *' 
competition  being  open  to  all  members  of  the  Senior  Class. 
The  subject  is  assigned  a  year  in  advance,  and  the  essays 
must  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester. 
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The  subject  for  the  year  1891-92  will  be,  Shakspere^s 
TYeatment  of  Historical  Sources  in  his  Plays. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Erminie  A.  Smith,  of  Jersey 
City,  have  established  a  memorial  prize  fund  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  excellence  in  the  study  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology.  A  first  and  second  prize  will  be  awarded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  extract  from  the  deed  of  gift: 

''The  Trustees  shall  apply  the  net  income  from  said 
fand  as  a  prize  or  prizes  to  be  given  to  any  student  or  stu- 
dents of  Vassar  College  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  said 
Boards  from  time  to  time  haye  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology/' 
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SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING  AND  MUSIC. 


The  Departments  of  Painting  and  Music,  besides  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  instmction  of  collegiate  students,  constitute 
schools  for  special  instruction  in  these  arts.  The  Profes- 
sors of  these  departments  are  the  Directors  of  the  Art 
Schools ;  to  whom,  respectively,  in  connection  with  the 
President,  the  internal  management  of  the  schools  is  com- 
mitted. 

Admission  and  Besidence. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  either  of  the  Art  Schools 
must  present  testimonials  of  good  character,  and  must  be 
able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  three  principal 
subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 
They  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  old.  They  must 
also  give  evidence  of  natural  talent  for  the  art  in  which 
they  seek  instruction. 

Art  students  may  reside  in  the  College,  or  away  from  it. 
If  residing  elsewhere,  they  will  have  access  only  to  the 
rooms  and  exercises  connected  with  the  art  pursued,  unless 
by  special  permission. 

If  residing  within  the  College,  art  students  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  as  other  College  students. 
They  will  be  expected  to  take  College  studies,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  the  time  not  devoted  to  their  special  art. 

Course  of  Study. 

A  full  course  of  study  in  either  Department  covers  three 
years,  but  students  who  have  already  attained  some  degree 
of  proficiency  may  finish  the  course  in  a  shorter  time. 
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Special  courses  adapted  to  the  circn instances  of  the 
student^  may  be  arranged  by  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proTal  of  the  President ;  but  no  student  is  allowed  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  that  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who  have  completed  a 
fall  course^  and  have  passed  all  its  required  examinations. 
To  others  certificates  will  be  given  on  their  leaving,  stating 
what  they  have  actually  accomplished. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  a  course  in  either 
of  the  Art  Schools,  in  addition  to  the  regular  college 
course,  with  a  view  to  receiving  both  diplomas  at  the  close 
of  the  four  years  allotted  to  the  college  course. 

SGHOOL  OF  FAINTHra. 

HENRY  VAN  INGEN,  Director. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  : 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Fir9b  Semester, — Practice  in  the  handling  of  crayon,  charcoal,  and 
pencO.    Copying  from  the  flat. 

Second  Semester,— T>vvkyr\u%  from  objects,  in  crayon,  charcoal,  or 
pencil.    Lessons  in  perspective. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

First  Semester, — Drawing  from  the  antique — ornaments,  hands,  feet, 
hosts.  Painting  in  oil  or  water  colors,  with  technical  instruction  and 
practice.    Ijectures  on  Artistic  Anatomy  and  Ornamentations. 

Second  Semester, — Drawing  from  the  Antique — bust  and  statue. 
Lectures  on  Proportion,  Artistic  Anatomy;  and  the  History  of  Art. 
Drawing  from  Nature. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

^rs^  Semester, — Drawing  and  Painting,  from  the  life-model,  land- 
scape, still-life,  etc.  Instruction  and  Practice  in  Composition  and 
Criticism. 

Second  Semester, — Practice  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Composition,  etc. 
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A  course  of  lectures  is  given  each  year  embracing 

1.  The  theory  of  the  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  and  its  appli.cation  to  the  ornamentation  of 
rooms,  to  furniture,  dress,  etc. 

2.  The  history  of  these  arts,  illustrated  by  the  works 
and  lives  of  the  great  artists. 

3.  Stereoscopic  illustrations  of  the  principal  works  in 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture. 

The  Art  Gallery,  elsewhere  referred  to,  furnishes  abund- 
ant material  for  illustrations. 

There  will  be  regular  examinations  on  the  subjects  of 
the  various  lectures  and  lessons,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
semester  an  examination  on  its  entire  work.  On  the  re- 
sults of  these  examinations  the  progress  of  the  student 
through  the  course,  and  the  diploma  will  depend. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  in  1890  to 

Maboabet  Huntington  Hookeb. 
Louise  Ghbistine  Nelson. 

SCHOOL  OF  MXrSIO. 

FREDERICK  LOUIS  RITTER,  Mus.  Doc.,  Director. 

The  branches  taught  in  this  school  are  : 

PiANo-FoBTE  Playing. 

Obgan  Playing. 

Singing. 

Violin  Playing, 

Theoby  of  Music,  embracing: 

a.  Harmony. 

1),  Simple  and  Double  Counterpoint.  Canon  and  Fugue. 

c.  Forms. 

d.  Instrumentation. 
HiSTOBY  OF  Music. 

The  course  of  study  in  any  of  the  above  branches 
covers  three  years,  provided  the  candidate  is  well  prepared 
when  entering  upon  the  course. 
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PiANo-Fo&TB  Students  should  be  familiar  with  all  the  major  and 
minor  scales,  should  be  able  to  play  well  Loeschhorn's  Studies,  Op. 
86,  or  Bertini,  Op.  29,  and  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  Rudiments 
of  Music. 

Organ  Students  should  have  some  knowledge  of  piano-forte 
playing. 

Vocal  Students  should  be  able  to  read  the  notes  well,  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  piano-forte  playing. 

The  Study  of  Harmony,  including  the  different  species  of  Simple 
Counterpomt,  is  obUgato^ry  for  all  special  students  of  music 

Concerts,  illustrating  the  different  forms  of  chamber  music,  includ- 
ing Tocal  and  organ  compositions,  are  given  to  the  number  of  eight  to 
ten  in  a  season,  partly  by  artists  from  abroad,  and  partly  by  the  most 
advanced  students  of  the  music  school.  These  concerts  are  free  to  all 
students  of  the  College. 

A  circulating  library  furnishes,  free  of  charge,  over  two  thousand 
pieces  of  music  for  use  in  the  sight-reading  of  the  students  of  the 
department. 

The  music  rooms  are  in  the  Museum,  separated  from  the  College 
building. 

There  will  be  periodical  examinations  of  each  student,  in  order  to 
determine  her  progress.  On  the  result  of  these  examinations  the 
awarding  of  the  diplomas  will  depend. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  in  1890  to 
Mat  Thornb  Christie,     Rachael  Edoington  Beulah  Sanderson, 
Mart  Anna  Fox,  Luct  Maria  Williams, 

Kate  Lillian  Mitchell,  Blanche   Anna  Marguerite  Williams. 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 


The  College  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  Ponghkeepsie> 
which  is  half  way  between  Albany  and  New  York,  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  Street-cars  run  regularly  to  and 
from  the  city.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  an  office  in  the  building. 

The  College  buildings  comprise  the  Main  Building,  a 
structure  five  hundred  feet  long^  containing  the  students' 
rooms^  apartments  for  officers  of  the  College,  recitation 
rooms,  the  chapel,  library,  dining  rooms,  parlors,  offices, 
etc. ;  the  Vassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry ;  the  Museum,  containing  the  collections  of 
Natural  History,  the  Art  Galleries,  the  Music  Rooms,  and 
the  Mineralogical  and  Biological  Laboratories ;  the  Obser- 
vatory ;  the  Alumnae  Gymnasium  ;  the  Conservatory ;  the 
Lodge  ;  and  various  other  buildings. 

The  Main  Building  is  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  pas- 
senger elevator,  bath-rooms,  and  other  conveniences  are 
provided.  Every  possible  provision  against  the  danger 
from  fire  was  made  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  fire 
service,  a  steam  fire  engine,  connections  and  hose  on  every 
fioor,  several  Babcock  extinguishers,  and  fire  pumps. 

The  students*  apartments  are  ordinarily  in  groups,  with 
three  sleeping-rooms  opening  into  one  parlor  for  study. 
There  are  also  many  single  rooms  and  a  few  rooms  accom- 
modating two  persons.  The  rooms  are*  provided  with 
necessary  furniture,  and  kept  in  order  by  servants.  The 
construction  of  the  building  is  such  that  even  more  guiet 
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is  secured  than  in  moet  smaller  edifices.    The  walls  separ- 
ating the  rooms  are  of  brick^  and  the  floors  are  deadened. 

I  Ijibrary  and  Seading  Soonu 

The  Library  of  the  College  contains  about  eighteen 
thousand  volumes^  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  yarious  departments.  Provision  is  made  for 
its  growth  by  annual  appropriations.  The  students  have 
free  access  to  the  shelves  during  eleven  hours  of  each  day. 

The  Reading  Boom  receives,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  the  leading  scientific,  literary,  and 
philological  periodicals,  American,  English,  German,  and 
French. 

The  Vassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  rooms 
of  ample  size  for  lectures,  and  laboratories  for  the  practi- 
cal study  of  general  and  analytical  chemistry. 

In  the  Qualitative  Laboratory,  two  capacious  ventilating 
chambers  divide  the  tables  into  three  sections,  affording 
abundant  facilities  for  the  removal  of  noxious  gases. 
Every  table  is  supplied  with  gas,  water  and  waste  pipe,  a 
filter  pump,  a  full  set  of  re-agents,  and  every  utensil  needed 
for  the  work. 

In  the  Quantitative  Laboratories,  each  table  is  supplied 
with  Bunsen's  and  Fletcher^s  burners,  water  and  filter 
pump,  a  set  of  graduated  glassware,  and  all  the  minor 
pieces  required  for  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  an- 
alysis. Fletcher's  gas  furnaces  for  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion, apparatus  of  various  forms  for  specific  gravity,  and 
a  full  supply  of  chemical  balances  are  within  easy  reach, 
while  hot  water,  distilled  water,  drying  ovens,  and  blast 
lamps  are  conveniently  placed. 

The  Cabinet  of  Philosophical  Apparatus  contains  a  large 
collection  illustrating  the  several   branches  of   physics. 
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Among  the  instruments  of  precision  are  the  following  : 
Atwood's  machine  with  electric  action^  a  fine  standard  ba- 
rometer given  by  the  class  of  1880,  Coole/s  apparatus  for 
precise  experiments  on  Boyle's  law,  and  for  the  electrical 
registry  of  yibrations,  tuning  forks  from  K5nig,  a  polari- 
scope  from  Queen,  a  spectroscope  from  Hartmann  and 
Braun,  a  Mascart's  electrometer,  and  other  fine  electrical 
test  instruments  from  Elliott,  Breguet,  Carpentier,  and 
Edelmann.  A  fund,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Guy  Vassar, 
provides  for  the  addition  of  new  apparatus. 

The  Laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Natural  History. 

These  are  equipped  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  ap- 
paratus  required  for  objective  work  by  the  students.  For 
the  work  in  Biology  an  ample  number  of  specially  con- 
structed biological  tables  are  provided ;  these  are  so 
equipped  as  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  good  working 
set  of  instruments,  and  of  staining  fluids  and  other  re- 
agents. There  are  compound  and  dissecting  microscopes. 
The  Biological  Laboratories  contain  many  important  in- 
struments, among  which  are  a  large  Thoma  microtome, 
a  nine-cup  paraffine  bath,  a  drying  oven,  a  desiccator,  a 
compressorium,  a  sterilizer,  and  a  set  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus. 

The  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Laboratories. 

These  contain  cases  of  representative  specimens,  especi- 
ally intended  for  actual  handling  and  study  by  the  students 
of  these  courses.  To  such  students  they  are  constantly 
accessible.  There  are  also  various  forms  of  requisite  ap- 
paratus, among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  WoUaston's 
Reflecting  Goniometer,  a  Joly  Specific  Gravity  Balance,  an 
Analytical  Balance,  apparatus  and  re-agents  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  microscopic  sections  of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  complete  sets  of  the  apparatus  requi- 
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site  for  the  blowpipe  determination  of  minerals  to  fnrnish 
one  to  each  student  of  the  class. 

A  good  supply  of  the  leading  text-books  and  books  of 
reference  on  the  topics  studied^  is  furnished  to  the  labora- 
tories of  Natural  History  for  daily  use  by  the  students. 

The  Museum,  of  Natural  History. 

This  contains 

1.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  Bocks,  and  Fossils,  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  specimens,  besides  models,  restora- 
tions, relief  maps,  sections,  landscapes,  etc.  The  minerals 
are  over  four  thousand  in  number,  all  carefully  selected 
for  their  educational  yalue.  There  are  also  series  of  models 
in  wood  and  in  glass  for  illustrating  crystallography,  a 
series  exhibiting  the  physical  characteristics  of  minerals, 
and  many  duplicate  specimens  for  manual  use.  The  litho- 
logical  collection  embraces  all  the  important  rocks,  about 
seven  hundred  in  number  ;  the  palaeontological  collection 
contains  nearly  five  thousand  fossils,  which  are  chiefly 
from  the  standard  European  localities.  There  is  a  repre- 
sentative set  of  North  American  fossils,  illustrating  every 
period  of  geological  history,  and  comprising  over  three 
thousand  specimens,  each  one  thoroughly  authenticated  : 

2.  The  Cabinet  of  Zoology,  illustrating  all  the  sub- 
kingdoms,  comprising  about  five  hundred  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles  from  South  America ;  representative  verte- 
brates from  our  own  country  ;  a  collection  of  insects  ;  a 
choice  collection  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  radiates ;  a 
fine  osteological  series  ;  a  set  of  Blaschka's  life-like  models 
of  Invertebrates ;  and  some  of  Auzoux's  clastic  anatomical 
models  for  illustrating  structural  and  comparative  zoology. 
It  is  especially  rich  in  ornithology,  as  it  includes  the  Giraud 
collection  of  North  American  birds,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States.  It  contains  about 
one  thousand  specimens,  all  mounted,  representing  over 
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seven  hundred  speoies^  among  which  are  seyeral  type 
specimens,  and  many  of  historical  interest  as  the  originals 
of  Audubon^s  drawings.  The  representation  of  South 
American  birds,  though  not  so  complete,  is  rich,  embrac- 
ing probably  the  largest  series  of  humming  birds  in  any 
College  museum. 

Art  Gallery. 

This  contains  a  collection  of  oil  and  water-color  paint- 
ings. Among  these  the  oldest  artist  in  America,  Watson, 
is  represented.  Of  the  early  American  school  it  contains 
specimens  by  Trumbull,  Mount,  Cole,Durand,6ifford,  Ken- 
sett,  Edwin  White,  Baker.  Of  the  later  Americans  it  counts 
specimeBS  by  Innes,  Boughton,  Huntington,  McEntee, 
Whittridge,  Shattuck  and  Gignoux.  Of  foreign  art  it  has 
works  by  Diaz,  Courbet,  L^Enf ant  de  Metz,  and  Duverger. 
Among  the  water  colors  it  counts  four  Turners,  two 
Prouts,  one  Copley  Fielding,  two  Stanfields  and  a  number 
of  others  by  well-known  foreign  and  American  artists. 

The  Hall  of  Casts 

Contains  specimens  of  all  the  great  periods  of  sculpture; 
the  Hermes  by  Praxiteles,  the  Laocoon  and  Niobe  groups, 
the  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes,  the  Dying  Gaul  and 
Borghese  Warrior,  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dici, the  Diana,  the  Ghiberti  Gates,  the  Pieta  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  a  number  of  others,  including  a  case  with 
forty-two  Tanagra  figures.  All  these  casts  are  of  the  size 
of  the  originals. 

The  art  fund  provides  means  for  additions  to  the 
Gallery. 

The  Eleanor  Conservatory. 

This  memorial  gift  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Farrington,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  erected  in  1886.  The  plants,  com- 
prising typical  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
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among  the  valuable  resources  for  biological  instruction. 
The  Herbarium  contains  the  Merrill  collection  of  ferns 
and  other  plants. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet. 

This  contains  articulated  and  non-articalated  skeletons, 
a  complete  dissectible  manikin,  magnified  dissectible 
models  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  etc.,  desiccated  and  other 
specimens,  comprising  all  that  is  needed  to  elucidate  the 
topics  studied. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  observatory  contains  a  Meridian.  Circle  with  Col- 
limating  Telescopes,  a  Clock  and  Chronograph,  an  Equa- 
torial Telescope,  and  two  Portable  Telescopes,  the  gifts  of 
Dr.  R.  n.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Cora 
Harrison,  of  the  class  of  1876.  The  object-glass  of  the 
Meridian  instrument  is  of  three  and  three-quarters  inches 
diameter  ;  that  of  the  Equatorial,  of  twelve  and  one-third 
inches.  The  latter  is  from  the  manufactory  of  Alvan 
Clark.  A  Telespectroscope  made  by  J.  A.  Brashear  has 
been  added  this  year. 

The  Chapel  Organ, 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Deane,  was  constructed  by  H. 
L.  Roosevelt  of  KTew  York. 

The  Alumnae  Gymnasium* 

This  building,  erected  in  1889  by  the  Alumnaa  and 
Students  of  the  college,  is  the  largest  building  for  pur- 
poses of  physical  exercise  connected  with  any  college  for 
women.  The  main  part  is  one  hundred  feet  long  by  forty- 
five  feet  wide.  The  upper  story  is  used  as  a  tennis  court 
and  as  a  hall  for  the  entertainments  of  the  Philalethean 
Society.     The  lower  story  contains,  besides  loggia  and  en- 
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trance  hall,  a  room  in  which,  there  are  twenty-four  bath 
rooms,  with  each  of  which  two  dressing-rooms  connect. 
At  the  rear  of  this  room  is  a  large  swimming  tank,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  It  is 
forty-three  feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide. 

The  Gymnasium  proper  is  sixty-seven  feet  long,  forty- 
one  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  It  is  fitted  up 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  including  pulley- weights, 
rowing-machines,  quarter  circles,  chest  developers,  walk- 
ing bars,  swinging  rings,  ladders,  Indian  clubs,  dumb- 
bells, and  many  other  appliances  for  correcting  inherited 
tendencies,  and  for  developing  muscle  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  nerve  force. 

Health  and  Physical  Training. 

A  Physician  resides  in  the  College.  The  health  of  the 
students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention,  and  the  san- 
itary regulations  of  the  College  are  all  carefully  directed. 
The  study  of  hygiene  is  required  of  all  new  students. 

There  is  an  infirmary  with  complete  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  with  a  competent  nurse  in 
constant  attendance.  It  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
College,  and,  with  a  southern  exposure  and  the  cheerful 
appointments  of  its  dormitories  and  parlor,  makes  a  home- 
like place  of  rest  for  those  who  need  temporary  relief  from 
their  work. 

Students  who  enter  in  good  health  have  almost  uni- 
formly preserved  it,  and  cases  of  acute  disease  have  been 
very  rare.  Few  communites  of  the  same  number  of 
persons  have  so  little  illness. 

Upon  entering  the  College,  each  student  is  examined 
by  the  resident  physician,  her  heart  and  lungs  are 
tested,  and  information  is  solicited  concerning  her  habits 
and  general  health.  From  these  recorded  data  and  meas- 
arements  made  by  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  exercise  is 
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prescribed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each  individual. 
This  IB  required  three  times  weekly  unless  the  student 
is  excused  by  the  resident  physician.  Occasional  re-exam- 
inations guide  modifications  of  prescriptions.  All  exercise 
in  the  Gymnasium  is  under  the  personal  supenrision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  physical  exercise  as  taught  by  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard 
University  and  by  other  specialists.  To  ascertain  the  de- 
fects needing  correction  and  to  avoid  overtasking  or 
wrongly  working  any  student,  the  system  of  measurements 
recommended  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Physical  Education,  and  adopted  in  all  the 
best  gymnasia,  is  followed.  These  measurements  afford, 
as  taken  daring  several  years  past,  interesting  and  encour- 
aging information  concerning  the  valuable  effects  of  sys- 
tematic physical  eda cation. 

The  Grounds  of  the  College,  covering  two  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  tennis  courts, 
croquet  grounds^  a  lake  available  for  boating  and  skating, 
and  a  rink  for  ice  skating,  furnish  ample  facilities  for  the 
out-door  recreation  which  is  required. 

Beligious  Life. 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian,  as  its  Fpnnder  willed 
it  to  be,  and  it  welcomes  those  of  every  faith  to  its  advant- 
ages. It  is  unsectarian  in  its  management.  Services  on 
Sunday  are  conducted  by  clergymen  of  various  churches, 
and  evening  prayer  is  held  in  the  Chapel  daily.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  regular  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Beligious 
meetings  are  held  Thursday  and  Sunday  evenings.  There 
is  a  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association.  Its  monthly 
public  meetings  are  addressed  by  men  and  women  devoted 
to  home  and  foreign  mission  work. 

The  following  speakers  addressed  the  society  in  1890: 

Miss  Julia  N.  Crosby—"  Work  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
in  Japan."    Rev.  A.  P.  Beard,  D.D.— "  Missionary  Work  in  Our 
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Country."  Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon— •*  Working  Girls'  Clubs." 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Kennedy,  Philadelphia — **  Church  and  Sunday  School 
Work."  Miss  Robertson — "Work  Among  the  Indians."  Rey. 
Daniel  C.  Potter,  B.J).—"  Church  Work  in  Lower  New  York." 

Social  Life. 

Various  societies  and  clubs^  literary^  scientific^  and 
musical,  give  variety  to  the  college  life.  The  Philalethean 
Anniversary  and  Founder's  Day  furnish  occasions  for  a 
more  general  social  life. 

The  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  regard 
to  attendance  at  chapel,  daily  exercise,  hour  of  retiring, 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  college  life, 
is  entrusted  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Students' 
Association.  This  plan  is  in  operation  for  the  second  year, 
and  is  amply  justified  by  its  results. 

Expenses. 

The  charge  to  all  students  who  reside  in  the  College  is      .        .  $400. 
ThU  includes  tuition  in  all  college,  studies,  board,  and  the 
washing  of  one  dozen  plain  pieces  weeJdy.    Extra  washing  is 
charged  for  at  fixed  rates. 

There  is  no  charge  for  board  during  the  short  vacations. 
No  charge  ii  made  for  chemical i,  or  for  breakage  in  the 
Laboratories.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  avoid  all  extra 
charges  in  its  proper  work.  Its  rates  are  fixed  with  that  pur- 
pose in  view. 

Of  the  1400  there  is  due  on  entrance, 800. 

And  on  March  first, 100. 

Graduates  of  the  College  are  received  for  advanced  work  at  a 
charge  of 800. 

Non-resident  graduates  are  charged    for  tuition  in  graduate 
work, 50. 

Day  students  are  charged 115. 

In  the  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music  the  following  addi- 
tional charges  are  made,  payable  three-quarters  in  advance. 
No  reduction  is  made  to  graduates. 

Drawing  and  Painting,  •  ....       |100  per  annum. 

For  the  Piano-forte  or  for  Solo  Singing,  two  lessons 
a  week,  and  one  period  for  daily  practice,  each,      100 
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Special  students  in  music  may  have  an  additional 
practice  period  free  of  charge. 
Por  tiie  Organ,  two  lessons  a  week,        -        .        .  |100 
For  the  use  of  the  Chapel  Organ  one  period  daily,         2  a  month. 
For  the  use  of  a  piano  for  an  additional  period  daily,    1        '' 
Thorongh-Bass  and  Composition,  two  lessons  a  week,    60  per  annum. 
For  extra  lessons  additional  charge  is  made  at  the  same  rates  as 
above. 

Stadents  who  do  not  take  lessons  may  have  the  use  of  a  piano  for  a 
daily  practice  period  at  one  dollar  a  month. 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  Medical  Attendance. 
When  the  student  consults  the  physician  at  her  oflBce,  the 
charge  is  25  cents  ;  when  the  physician  visits  the  student's 
room^  the  charge  is  50  cents  ;  prescriptions^  25  cents  each. 
When  a  student  is  confined  to  the  Infirmary^  the  extra 
charge  for  regular  medical  attendance^  medicine^  and 
serrices  of  nurse,  and  for  meals  served  there,  i3  $1.50  per 
day.  Every  meal  taken  to  a  student's  room,  for  whatever 
cause,  is  charged  extra. 

Text-books,  stationery,  drawing  instruments,  and  simi- 
lar articles  can  be  obtained  at  the  College  at  current  prices. 

Students  supply  their  own  towels,  and  napkins  for  the 
table. 

Students  returning  after  the  summer  vacation  are  not  at 
liberty  to  occupy  the  rooms  previously  assigned,  until  they 
have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Treasurer 
for  the  payment  tLen  due. 

Deductions. 

If  the  student  is  compelled,  by  sickness  or  other  ne- 
cessity, to  leave  the  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  for 
which  she  entered,  she  will  be  charged  for  board  (at  the 
rate  of  $8  per  week)  until  formal  notice  is  given  by  her 
parent  or  guardian  that  she  has  relinquished  her  room. 
As  engagements  with  instructors  and  other  provisions  for 
the  education  of  students  are  made  by  the  College  for  the 
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entire  year  in  advance,  no  deduction  can  be  made  in  the 
charge  for  tuition. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  during  the  year. 

Students  received  at  any  time  after  the  first  five  weeks 
are  charged  pro  rata  for  the  portion  of  the  year  remaining 
at  the  date  of  their  admission.  But  no  deduction  will  be 
made  from  either  the  regular  or  extra  charges  for  the  first 
five  or  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  year. 

Scholarships. 

The  endowments  for  the  assistance  of  students  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  "  Auxiliary  Fund  "  of  $50,000  established  by  the 
Founder^s  will. 

2.  A  fund  of  150,000  established  by  the  will  of  Matthew 
Vassar,  Jr. 

In  awarding  the  latter,  preference  is  given,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  number  receiving  aid,  to  such  as  are  resi-  ^ 
dents  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  have  been   for  at  least  five 
years. 

The  John  H.  Raymond  scholarship  of  16,000. 

The  Hannah  W.  Lyman  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Adaline  L.  Beadle  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

The  A.  J.  Fox  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to  the 
nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  R.  H.  McDonald  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to 
the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  scholarship  established  by  the  Alumnae  of  Chicago 
and  the  Northwest.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  competi- 
tive examination  in  the  schools  of  Chicago;  and  it  provides 
for  the  board  and  tuition  of  the  successful  competitor. 

The    Catherine  Morgan    Buckingham    scholarship    of 

,000,  founded  under  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  M. 
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Buckingham^  an  bonored  Trustee  of  the  College.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship^  it  is  provided  that  '^preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  daughters  of  clergymen  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church/' 

The  Calvin  Huntington  scholarship  of  $6,000,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Calvin  Huntington,  of  Kansas.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  William  Mitchell  Aid  Fund  of  $1,000,  established 
by  the  bequest  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell  in  memory  of 
her  father. 

A  Loan  Fund  from  which  amounts  are  loaned  to  appli- 
cants, without  interest. 

The  Merrill  Fund  of  $10,000>  the  income  of  which 
''  shall  be  applied  to  aid  deserving  daughters  of  foreign 


missionaries." 


Applicants  for  assistance  from  any  of  these  funds  must 
become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish  evidence 
of  need,  and  must  maintain  a  creditable  rank  as  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Permanent  Funds 
and  Scholarships,  there  is  also  a  College  Aid  Fund  de- 
rived from  the  annual  gifts  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
and  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons interested  in  Christian  education  generally.  This 
fund  is  usually  without  restriction,  and  from  it  appro- 
priations may  be  made  to  students  of  any  grade  who  may 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

The  revenue  of  the  College  from  these  sources  has 
hitherto  been  such  that  the  authorities  feel  warranted  in 
making  the  statement  that  students  of  high  character  and 
of  good  abilities  and  scholarship  are  seldom  compelled  to 
leave  College  for  want  of  means. 

Asy  however,  the  demand  for  aid  to  worthy  students  is 
conatant,  and  as  there  is  no  probability  that  the  d&inand 
will  ever  cease,  the  Trustees  solicit  the  gift  of  more  scholar- 
ships.    Six  thousand  dollars  will  found  a  full  scholarship, 
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thus  paying  the  whole  of  the  College  charges  of  the  holder, 
who  may  be  nominated  by  the  donor.  Partial  scholarships 
may  also  be  established,  yielding  one-quarter,  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  the  income  of  a  full  scholarship;  these  may 
afterwards  be  completed  at  tJte  convenience  of  the  donor,  a?id 
made  to  yield  an  income  which  shall  pay  all  the  annual 
College  expenses  of  the  holder. 

The  Trustees  especially  solicit  contributions  to  the  College 
Aid  Fund,  as  there  are  often  students  of  great  promise  who 
can  be  helped  only  in  this  way. 

The  Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society, 

Composed  of  graduates,  non-graduates,  and  teachers  of 
Vassar  College,  was  organized  in  October,  1889.  The 
scholarships  of  this  society  are  assigned  as  loans  to  appli- 
cants who  pass  without  condition  the  entrance  exami- 
nations held  by  the  College. 

The  first  scholarship  was  open  for  competition  in  June, 

1890,  and  was  won  by  Miss  Emeline  B.  Bartlett,  of  Provi- 
dence, B.  I. 

Two  scholarships  of  $200  each,  are  offered  for  general 
competition  in  June,  1891  and  June,  1892  respectively. 
Application  must  be  made  to  Miss  Jessie  F.  Smith,  South 
Weymouth,  Mass. 

A  scholarship  of  $200  is  offered  for  competition  in  June 

1891,  by  the  Boston  branch,  to  residents  of  the  locality 
represented  by  this  branch.  Application  must  be  made 
to  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Monks,  Monmouth  Street,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

A  scholarship  of  1100  tenable  four  years,  open  to  resi- 
dents of  Long  Island,  is  offered  by  the  Brooklyn  branch 
for  award  in  June,  1891.  Application  must  be  made  to 
Mrs.  Charles  0.  Gates,  100  Green  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

A  scholarship  of  $400,  for  competition  in  June,  1891, 
will  be  offered  by  the  Kentucky  branch  to  residents  of  that 
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state.  Application  must  be  made  to  Mrs.  Patty  B. 
Semple,  1222  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville. 

A  scholarship  of  $100  is  offered  by  the  New  York  branch 
to  residents  of  localities  represented  by  this  branch,  for 
competition  in  Jane,  1891.  Application  must  be  made  to 
Dr.  Elizabeth  S.  Brown,  4  Rutherford  Place,  Stuyvesant 
Square,  New  York  City. 

A  scholarship  will  probably  be  offered  also  by  the 
Poughkeepsie  branch  for  award  in  June,  1891,  to  resi- 
dents of  Poughkeepsie  and  vicinity.  Application  must 
be  made  to  Miss  Antoinette  Cornwell,  41  Cannon  Street, 
Poughkeepsie. 

All  applications  must  be  entered  before  May  lOthy  1891. 

Ck>rre8pondence. 

The  address  of  persons  connected  with  the  College,  is 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  iV^.  Y. 

Letters  respecting  any  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  admission  and  dismission  of  students,  their 
studies,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  President.  Com- 
munications in  reference  to  the  personal  welfare  of  the 
students  may  be  made  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

Letters  pertaining  to  the  finances  of  the  College,  in- 
cluding all  claims  and  accounts,  s^udrequests  for  catalogues, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer;  those  relating  to  the 
general  business  of  the  College,  to  the  Superintendent. 

Teachers'  Begistry. 

A  registry  of  the  names  of  students  and  graduates  who 
desire  to  teach  is  kept  by  the  College.  The  Alumnae  who 
are  interested  in  it  are  requested  to  keep  the  authorities 
informed  of  changes  in  their  residence.  The  President 
will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  who  desire  teachers. 

VacationB  and  Holidays. 
The  College  year  includes  thirty-eight  weeks,  divided 
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into  two  terms,  with  a  recess  of  two  weeks   at  Christmas^ 
and  another  of  one  week  in  the  spring. 

Thanksgiving,  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Birthday  of 
the  Pounder,  and  the  Annual  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, 
are  observed  as  holidays  at  the  College.  Leave  of  absence 
on  these  days  will  not  be  extended  save  for  such  reasons 
as  are  accepted  at  other  times. 


CALENDAR. 

College  Exercises  begin  with  Evening  Prayers, 
Thanksgiving  Recess.  Wednesday  noon  until 
Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Winter  Holidays  begin  on  the  evening  of     . 
Winter  Holidays  end  on  the  evening  of 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, 
Second  Semester  begins,       .... 
Spring  Vacation  begins  at  noon  on       . 
Spring  Vacation  ends  on  the  evening  of 

Pounder's  Day, 

Baccalaureate  Sermon, 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,    . 

Commencement, 

Examinations  for  Entrance, .... 
College  Exercises  begin  on  the  evening  of    . 


(( 
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September  19,       1890 
Saturday  evening. 
December  5, 
December  18, 
January  3, 
January  29, 
February  2, 
March  27, 
April  7,  • 
Mayl, 
June  7, 
June  9, 
June  10, 

September  16-18, 
September  18, 


1891. 
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(( 
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**  It  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  having  received  from  her  Creator  the 
same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intel- 
lectual culture  and  development." 

^*  It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  of  founding 
an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what  our  colleges 
are  accomplishing  for  young  men." 

Matthew  Vassar. 

The  College  was  incorporated  as  Vassar  Female  College  in  1861 . 
This  name  was  changed  in  1867  to  the  present  corporate  name, 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 
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BOABB  OF  TBXrSTEES. 


EDWARD  LATHROP,  D.D., 
EZBKIBL  G.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
CYRUS  SWAN, 
AUGUSTUS  L.  ALLEN, 
GEORGE  INNIS, 
FREDERICK  TOWNSEND, 
HENRY  L.  YOUNG, 
JOHN  H.  DEANE, 
HENRY  M.  KING,  D.D., 
JOACHIM  ELMENDORP,  D.D., 
AUGUSTUS  H.  STRONG,  D.D., 
WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 
FREDERICK  P.  THOMPSON, 
ALANSON  J.  FOX, 
COLGATE  HOYT, 
DUNCAN  D.  PARMLY, 
ROBERT  E.  TAYLOR, 
JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D., 
FLORENCE  M.  CUSHING,  A.B., 
ELIZABETH  E.  POPPLETON,  A.B., 
HELEN  H.  BACKUS,  A.M., 
EDWARD  JUDSON,  D.D., 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 
NATHAN  E.  WOOD,  D.D., 
ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE, 
ALLEN  W.  EVARTS, 
SAMUEL  D.  COY  KENDALL, 
JAMES  M.  BRUCE, 


New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Albany. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Proyidenoe,  R.  I. 
New  York. 
Rochester. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Yonkers. 
New  York. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Vassar  College. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Brooklyn. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Brookl3ni. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Rondout. 
Yonkers. 


OFFIOEBS  OF  THE  BOA&D. 


EDWARD  LATHROP,  D.D., 
ROBERT  E.  TAYLOR, 
WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 


Chairman. 

Secret ABT. 

Treasurer  and  Registrar. 


BENSON  VAN  VLIET, 


Superintendent. 


STANDING  OOUMITTEBS  OF  THE  BOABD. 


BZECUnVB  OOMMITTEE. 
J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Cbjdnnan  {exqfielo). 
D.  D.  PABMLY,  R.  E.  TAYLOR, 

H.  L.  YOUNG,  A.  W.  BVART8, 

F.  F.  THOMPSON,  8.  D.  GOYKRNDALL. 

ON  FACULTY  AND  STUDIES. 

J.  M.  TAYLOR,  duOnnan  (ex  Cfffido), 
KDWARD  LATHROP,  A.    H.  STRONG, 

H.  M.  KING,  JOACHIM  ELMENDORF, 

S.  G.  ROBINSON,  H.  L.  YOUNG. 

ON  LIBRARY. 

J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Chairman. 
FLORENCE  M.  CUSHING,  EDWARD  JUDSON, 

S.  D.  COYKENDALL,  COLGATE  HOYT, 

PROFESSOR  COOLBY,  PROFESSOR  DRENNAN. 

ON  OABINKT8  AND  APPARATUS. 

A.  S.  BICKMORE,  Chairman. 
A.  L.  ALLEN,  JOACHIM  ELMENDORF, 

A.  W.  EVARTS,  HELEN  H.  BACKUS, 

J.  M.  BRUCE,  PROFESSOR  DWIGHT. 

ON  ART  GALLERY  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

CYRUS  SWAN,  Chairman. 
D.  D.  PARMLY,  J.  H.  DEANE, 

GXOROBINNiS,  HELEN   H.  BACKUS. 

H.  L.  YOUNG,  PROFESSOR  VAN  INGEN. 

ON  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  Chairman. 
FREDERICK  TOWNSEND,  D.  D.  PARMLY, 

ELIZABETH  E.  POPPLBTON,  COLGATE  HOTT, 

FLORENCE  M.  CUSHING,  «PROFESSOR  RITTBR. 

ON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

BLIZABBTH  B.  POPPLBTON,  Chairman. 
W.  Lu  DBAN,  J.  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 

N.  B.  WOOD,  A.  J.  FOX, 

B.  B.  TAYLOR,  J.  M.  BRUCB. 

ON  FDTANCB,  FOR   EXAMINING  SECURITIES. 
F.  F.  THOBiPSON,  H.  L.  YOUNG,  S.  D.  COYKENDALL. 

ON  tbbasureb's  accounts. 

F.  F.  THOMPSON,  H.  L.  YOUNG,  D.  D.  PARMLY. 


•  Died,  July,  1881. 


OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Arranged,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  in  each  division,  in  order  of 

th^r  appointment. 


JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D., 

paxsiDiorT, 

PROKBBSOB  or  mCNTAL  AND  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHT. 

LE  ROY  C.  COOLBY,  Ph.D., 

MATTHSW  VAMAR,  JR.,  PR0nB80R  OP  PHT8IOB  AND  4aiBMI8TRY. 

WILLIAM  B.  DWIGHT,  A.M., 

JOHW  aUT  TAMAR  PROPRBSOR  OP  KATURAL  MI8T0RT,  AlTD  CURATOR  OP  TUX  MUUKUR. 

OROLOOT   AlTD  mHRBAIOOT. 

MANUEL  J.  DRENNAN,  A.M., 

PROPRaSOR  OP  BHRTOBIO,  AND  OP    THS  RNOLUH  LAROUAQR  AND  UTKRATURR. 

ABBY  LEACn,  A.M., 

PR0PR880R  OP  THX  ORRRK  LAROUAQR. 

LUCY  MAYNARD  SALMON,  A.M., 

PROPRBflOR  OP  BWTOBT. 

ACHSAH  M.  ELY,  A.B., 

PBOPBMOB  OP  MATHXMATIOS. 

MARY  W.  WHITNEY,  A.M., 

PBOPRflSOB   OP   A8TBONOIIT,  AMD  DIRROTOR  OP  THR  OB8XBVATORT . 


VASSAB  OOLLBGE. 
MARCELLA  I.  O'GRADY,  S.B., 

AMooiATs  paofsaaoE  of  uoloot. 


HERBERT  ELMER  MILLS,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

AaSOCUTB  PBOmSOB  OF  milTOKT  AXD  lOOlfOHIOB. 

GERTRUDE  A.  PARWELL,  M.D., 

PBOmaOB  OF  FHTSIOLOOT  AWP  BTOIBIIB,  AJn>  mBBIDBirr  PHTNCIAJf. 

JEAN  C.  BRACQ,  A.B., 

AmmootAxm  FsoFanoR  of  modbrr  LAHOUAan.  johf  out  VAatAB  FonvDATioir. 

FBJnfOH. 

JOHN  LEVERETT  MOORE,  Ph.D., 

PBOFHHOR  OF  THB  OBXBK   AMD  LATIJf    LANaUAaM  AMD  LITBRATVKS, 
MATTHXW  TAMAB,  JK.  FOUNDATION. 
LATIN. 

FRANCES  A.  WOOD, 


MRS.  J.  RYLAND  KENDRICK, 

LADT  FBDIdPAU 


HENRY  VAN  INGEN. 

m  OF  DBAWINO  AND  FAINTINO,   AND  DISaOTOK  OF  THB  MmOOL  OF  PAIHTINO. 

•  FREDERICK  LOUIS  RITTER,  Mus.  D. 

PK0FB88OB  OF  HUBIC  AND  DUUBCTOR  OF  THB  SCBOOI.  OF  BUSIC. 

EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN,  A.C.O  ,  F.C.M., 

AOTINO  PBOFSUOB  OF  HUtlO,  AND  DIBBOtOR  OF  TUB  SCHOOL  OF  MUBia 

I>led  «t  Antwerp,  Jnly,  1601. 


8  VASSAB  OOI^LEGB. 

LYDIA  ANNIE  WHITNEY, 

tBAOHm  or  riAjro-POBTB  rLA.rm9. 

JESSIE  CHAPIN, 

TBAOHSB  or  PiAMO-rovni  rLATixa. 

ELLA  McGALEB,  A.B.. 

BBORBTABT  TO  THX  PKBUDKIIT. 

SOPHIA  P.  RICHARDSON,  A.B., 

TBACHXB  Ol  MATHKHAnOB. 

ELLA  M.  FREEMAN,  A.B., 

TBAOHKB  or  OiOaiUTaT. 

MYRA  REYNOLDS,  A.M., 

TBACIOB  OV  KNaUSU. 

LAURA  ADELLA  BLISS,  A.M.,  Mus.B., 

TBAOHSE  or  FlANO-rORTB  PLATIIia. 

MABEL  R.  LOOMIS,  A.B., 

TSACBXB  or  mxauML 

FANNY  LINCOLN  STORY,  F.C.M., 

OBOARIST,  AND  TBAOHKR  Or  OBOAM  rLATUfO. 

JENNETTE  BARBOUR  PERRY,  A.B., 

TBAOHBE  or  KMOUflH. 

•      ELLA  CATHERINE  GREENE,  A.B., 

TBACUSB  or  ULltV, 
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OTTILIB  HBRHOLZ, 

TBAOHBB  OF  OOtMAJI. 

SOPHIE  C.  NEEF, 

nUOHKB  or  FBBBCB  AMD  OBKJIAN. 

HARRIET  ISABELLE  BALLINTINE, 

DIKMCTOB  or  HUB  QYMNASIUM. 

ESTHER  F.  BYRNES,  A.B., 

ASaiflTAJiT  Ut  THX  BIOLOOIOAI  LABORATOBT 


T&lOHm  OV  ■LOOUnOM. 


CHARLES  GRUBE, 

TKAOHKB  OV  TIOUN  TlAYIMQ. 


NON-BESIDENT  LECTXJBEBS. 

For  the  current  year,  as  far  as  appointed,  including  those  for  1890- 
91  not  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  for  that  year. 

ALEXANDER  MELVILLE  BELL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RICHARD  G.  MOULTON,  Gawbridge,  England. 

President  A.  H.  STRONG,  "D^iy.,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  PHILIP  SCHAPP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Neu>  York. 

Professor  ERNEST  D.  BURTON, 

Newton  Theological  Institution. 

Professor  JAMES  S.  RIGGS,  D.D., 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Professor  CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SMITH,        Columbul  College. 

Professor  HENRY  P.  OSBORN,  D.  Sc,  Columbia  College. 

Professor  MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 

Cornell  University. 

Professor  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  Yale  Uniyersity. 

Professor  W.  W.  GOODWIN,  LL.D.  Harvard  University. 

Professor  ALLAN  MARQUAND,  Ph.D.,         Princeton  College. 

PBEACHEB8  TO  THE  COLLEGE. 

Prom  Pebruary,  1891,  to  Pebruary,  1893. 

The  Rt.*  Rev.  W.  S.  RULISON,  D.D.,  BetMehem,  Pa, 

The  Rev.  WM.  M.  LAWRENCE,  D.D.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Professor  MANUEL  J.  DRENNAN,  A.M.,  Vassar  CoUege. 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  STEEL,  D.D.,  NashviUe,  Tenn. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  STEBBINS,  D.D.,  Rochester. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  BATES,  D.D.,  Gteveland,  0. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  GREEN,  D.D.,  Washington,  D,G. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  M.  KING,  D.D.,  Neu>  York. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  PAUNCE,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  ALEXANDER  McKENZIE,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass, 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  ZIEGENPUSS,  D.D.,  Poy{fhkeepsie. 
President  MERRILL  E.  GATES,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,    Amherst,  Mass. 


PRBACHEB8  TO  THE   OOLLEOB. 
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Thk  Rmt.  J.  B.  RANKIN,  D.D., 

Thk  Rst.  GBO.  £.  HORR,  JR., 

Thb  Rt.  Rkv.  W,  C.  DOANE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Thk  Rkt.  J.  E.  TWITCHELL,  D.D., 

Thb  Rbt.  ARTHUR  EDWARDS,  D.D., 

P&BSii>EXT  D.  J.  HILL,  LL.D., 

The  Rt,  Rkv-  W.  A.  LEONARD,  D,D., 

Thk  Rbv-  PAULi  p.  SUTPHEN,  D.D.. 

Thb  Rt.  Rbt.  BT.  C.  POTTER,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Thk  Ret.  T.  EDWIN  BROWN,  D.D., 


WcMngton,  D.  C. 

Bagtofif  Man. 

AJbcmy, 

New  Haoen,  Conn, 

Chicago^  lU, 

Boehegter, 

Cleveland^  0. 

Cleoeland,  0. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
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STUDENTS. 


QRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Jenniie  Ackerlt,  (Vassar),  Chemistry, 
LouiSB  Knowlbs  Oogoeshall,  (Vassar),  Enf^lish, 
Anna  Kathabinb  Gbebn,  (Vassar),  French  and  Latin, 
Anna  Roobbs,  (Univ.  of  Nebraska),  Art, 
IsABBLLB  Rogers,  (Univ.  of  Nebraska),  Art, 
Saeah  Gbagb  Seelt,  (Middlebury),  English, 


PoQghkeepsie. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Adams,  Mass. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 


SENIOB  GLASS. 


Abbott,  Ellen  Cobdelul, 
Aebuckle,  Agnbs, 
Banfield,  Edith  Colbt, 
Barber,  Clara  Louise, 
Bbadlet,  Kate  Mills, 
Brush,  Rebecca  Whitlock, 
Cbamer,  Ella  Welbon, 
Daniels,  Eva  Josephine, 
Dayis,  Katharine  Bement, 
Dbane,  Leila  Childe, 
Fanton,  Mart  Elizabeth, 
Flabertt,  Elizabeth, 
Flett,  Penelope  McNaughton, 
Frost,  Uelen  North, 
Golat,  Cornelia, 
Gould,  Eleanor  Frances, 
Grant,  Laura  Churchill, 
ELartridge,  Emeltn  Battersbt, 
Hench,  Maude  Amelia, 
Herring,  Pauline, 
HoMANS,  Sarah  Shefpard, 
Ickler,  Jennie, 
James,  Lina  Batlis, 
Kino,  Nellie  Dean, 
Manning,  Henrietta  Lois, 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Delhi. 

Wolfboro,  N.  H. 

Penn  Yan. 

Spencer. 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Rochester. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Birmingham,  Conn. 

Nelson,  N.  B. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Brewer,  Me. 

Tarrytown. 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Harrisburg,  Penn. 

Watcrtown. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Amenia. 

Owego. 

Providenoe,  R.  I. 


STUDEirra. 
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Mast,  Elisabeth  Matilda, 
MooBXHEAD,  Helen  Gulielma, 

MOBBILL,  HbSTEB  BoTSFORD, 
MOBTOM,  MaEOABET, 

Mott.  Exma  Louise, 

Oldham,  Theodosia, 

OwEKS,  Anna, 

Packabd,  Mabt  Secobd. 

Palmeb,  Ajvna  Mather, 

Palmeb,  Elisabeth  Cummings, 

Pebbihs,  Anka  Louise. 

Putman,  Bstelle  Rutherford, 

Platt,  Saba  Shebwood, 

Reed,  Amy  Louise, 

Robbins,  Alice  Mabion, 

RowE,  Elisabeth  Lincoln, 

Sabgent,  Milue  Biglow, 

Smith,  Cabbie  Mobgak, 
Smith,  Mabt  Alice, 
Steabks,  Edith  Helen, 
Stephenson,  Annie  Agnes, 
Tatlob,  Kate, 
Titus,  Kate  Babdwell, 
TuNvicLiFP,  Sabah  Bacon, 
Ulbick,  Adelene  Clabke, 
Waseman,  Susie  Emilt, 
Wallace,  Emma  Fbanoes, 
Ward,  Edith, 
Wood,  Lucia  Edna, 
WooDBBiDOE,  Sabah  Elisabeth, 


Springfield,  0. 
Xenia,  0. 

Susqaehanna,  Penn. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Ponghkeepsie. 
Falmouth,  Ky. 
Hamilton,  0. 
Bayonne  City,  N.  J. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Fresno,  Cal. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Ponghkeepsie. 
Kingsbridge. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  m. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 
Seneca  Falls. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Penn  Yan. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Macomb,  111. 
Columbus,  0. 
Hancock. 
Peekskill. 
Orange,  N.  J. 
.  New  York. 
Brooklyn. 


jttkiob  glass. 
Adams,  Elisabeth  Kempeb, 
Bblcheb,  Fbances  Spauldino, 
Blaib,  Mabt  Ellen, 
Blake,  Mabion  Staitlet, 
Bonnell,  Cobnelta  Leayenwobth, 
Bbadlbt,  ElisIbeth  Sophia, 
Bbown,  Alice  Cbawpobd, 
Bbown,  Mabianna  Cathebxne, 
Clabb,  Lillie  Bebsha, 
ClamMp  Mabt  Vida, 


Nashotah,  Wis. 
Farmington,  Me. 
Angelica. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
Waverly. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak. 
New  York. 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Cobb,  Euza  Polhemus, 
CooLET,  Mart  Elizabeth, 
CooLEY,  RossA  Belle, 
CuTTiNO,  Elizabeth  Bbown, 
DooLiTTLE,  Mat  Augusta, 
Eddy,  Ruth  Elizabeth, 
Eyans,  Ethel  Rhoda, 
Fosteb,  Flobence  Josephine, 
Fulleb,  Louise  Adelaide, 
Gbant,  Helen  Thebese, 
Harkeb.  Katharine  Van  Dyke, 
HoLBRooK,  Emma  Laura, 
Jolliffe,  Frances  Borgia, 
King,  Grace  Bowen, 

KiRCHENER,  WiLHELMINA, 

McDaniel,  Edith, 
Martin,  Leonora  Layal, 
Mathes,  Mildred  Oyerton, 
Morgan,  Isabel  Ayery, 
Neil,  Edith, 
Newman,  Bessie  Pearl, 
O'CoNNELL,  Delia  Maria, 
Palmer,  Grace  Emeline, 
Palmer,  Jean  Culyert, 
Palmer,  Ruth  Ellen, 
Parker,  Edith  Maud, 
Pratt,  Henrietta  Annie  Rossini, 
Presbbey,  Blanche  Dean, 
Sands,  Adelaide  Gbebn, 
Sands,  Geoboiana, 
Smith,  Laura  Fitch, 
Stephens,  Julia  Ward, 
Streeter,  Flora  Wealthy, 
Van  Etten,  Eleanor  Bristol, 
Van  Syckel,  Annie, 
Van  Vliet,  Helena, 
Whitgomb,  Adele, 
White,  Clarissa  Elizabeth, 
Wilkinson,  Ethel, 
Williams,  Mabtha  Anne, 
Wood,  ELarribt  Anne, 


TaiTYtown. 

■r 

Ponghkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Brooklyn. 
Rochester. 
Terre  Hante,  Ind. 
Brooklyn. 
Walpole,  N.H. 
Sherburne. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Columbus,  0. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Columbus,  0. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Columbus,  0. 
Zanesville,  O. 
Marlboro,  Mass. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Brooklyn. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
La  Porte,  Ind. 
Saxtons  River,  Vt. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Port  Chester. 
Port  Chester. 
Moravia. 
Syracuse. 
Johnstown. 
Port  Jervis. 
Flemington,  N.  J. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Chicago,.m. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Tarrytown. 
Edgar,  lU. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


STUDENTS. 
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SOPHOKOBE  OliASS. 


Ajibott,  Mart  WiircHUTBK, 
Ajtdkews,  Elizabeth  Morehsad, 
Babnes.  Elizabeth  Bowden, 
Baetlbtt,  Emslixe  Babstow, 
Bebnd,  Flouekce, 
BisHOPBicK,  Celinda  Dayis, 
Bowman,  In  a, 
BoTiiTON,  Hart  Louise, 
Carter,  Edna, 
Chase,  Florence  Adams, 
Chatrr,  Ellen  Dundas, 
CoMAN,  Caroline, 
CooLET,  Grace  Webster, 
Crampton,  Susan  Charlotte, 
Crea,  Mart  Lillian, 

Delanet,  Josephine, 

Edwards,  Qrace, 

Elsworth,  Ethel  Hinton, 

Enos,  Kate  Louise, 

EsTES,  Charlotte  L., 

Etahs,  Susan  Hott, 

Pbrrell,  Mart  Estellb, 

Fbrrt,  Blanche, 

Fisher,  Lizzie  Grace, 

Fttcb,  Luct  Axdrich, 

Fitch,  Mart  Clift, 

Fowler,  Charlotte  Louisa, 

Fuller,  Zada  Constance, 

Oednet,  Mart  Eleanor, 

Gillmer,  Elizabeth  Achsa, 

Gnadb,  Agnes, 

OoLAT,  Juliette, 

HAieHT,  Bessie  Hazelton, 

Hall,  Esther  Amelia, 

Hastings,  Mabel  Louise, 

Hemans.  Ida  Mat. 

Bench,  Lillie  Cotle, 

Hestdriceson,  Mart  H., 

Hill,  Clara  Mossman, 

HOLBROOK,  MtRA  CoFTIN, 


West  Haxen,  Conn. 

Tonkers. 

Milford,  Mass. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Maoon,  Ga. 

Brooklyn. 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Sewaien,  N.  J. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Chicago,  m. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

Hamfltop. 

Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Decatur,  HI. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Chicago,  m. 

Ponghkeepsie. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Brockport. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Colambus,  O. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

EnowlesviUe. 

Skaneateles. 

Skaneateles. 

Ponghkeepsie. 

Albany. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Warren,  O. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Brewer,  Me. 

Auburn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Brooklyn. 

Auburn. 

Harrisburg,  Penn. 

New  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Ponghkeepsie. 
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VA88AR  COLLEGE. 


Howe,  Leonora, 

HussBY,  Alice  Sarah, 

Johnson,  Julia  Louise, 

Latimer,  Ada  Lombard, 

LusK,  Ida  Cornelia, 

Lynch,  Mary  C, 

MacArthur,  Florence  Blanche, 

Macauley.  Annie  Rachel, 

Macauley,  Mary  Margaret, 

McCarthy,  Sarah, 

McCuRt>Y,  Caroline, 

Marchant,  Marie, 

Marshall,  Elizabeth  Arthur, 

Miller,  Louisa, 

Morrill,  Marian  Aurilla, 

MuMFORD,  Mary  Blanche. 

Myers,  Angie  Martin. 

Patten,  Lizzie  Biggins, 

Patterson,  Leila  Henry, 

Platt.  Emily  Bartlett, 

Bobbins.  Florence  Lillian, 

Schneider.  Marie  Sophie, 

Slade,  Helen  Mildred, 

Spiers  Katharine  Estelle, 

Stickney,  Ruth, 

Story,  Ada  Belle, 

Todd,  Flora  Eda, 

Utter,  Katharine  Minerya, 

Vaillant,  Abby  Augusta, 

Vander  Burg  Caroline  Gertrude, 

Van  Kleecr,  Melvina, 

Wagar,  Hattie  May, 

Wells,  Emilie  Louise, 

White,  Gertrude, 

Whyte.  Laura  Agnes, 

Wilcox,  Alice  Wilson, 


Abbott,  Etrelred, 
Aqbott,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
Acker,  Mabgarbt  Kate, 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rochester. 
Easton,  Penn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicatiro,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
LonisviUe,  Ky. 
Lonisyille,  Ky. 
Rochester. 
Yonngstown,  0. 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Florence,  S.  C. 
Brooklyn. 

« 

Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Franklin.  Ky. 

Poughkeepsie. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Covington,  Ky. 

Quincy,  Mnss. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ourav,  Col. 

Unadilla. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York, 

Fall  River  Mass. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Lakewood,  O. 

St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

Brooklyn. 

Jersey  City  HeightSjN.  J. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

GLASS. 

Urtoa. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Poughkeepsie. 
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Aemstboxg,  Mary  Louise, 
Aknold,  Kathabine  Innis, 
Austin,  Susie  Lillian, 
Beard,  Gbacs  Alden, 
Bennett,  Beatrice  Ethel, 
Blodoett,  Carrie  Ellis, 
Boc]l6e,  Emily  Catherine, 
Boyd,  Bessie  Eliza, 
Boynton,  Georgia  Smith, 
Brendlinosr,  Margaret  Robinson. 
Brinckerboff,  Annie  May, 
Bronson,  Gertrude  Angeline, 
Brownell,  Laura  Antoinette, 
BuRNHAM,  Pearl  Vers, 
Candes,  Helen  Holbrook, 
Carpenter,  Grace, 
Carr,  Edith  Olits, 
Carrell,  Theodora  May, 
Childs,  Mat  ELall, 

Clark,  Addie  Laura, 

Cohen,  Fanny, 

Cooke,  Carol  Hall, 

Crawford,  Annie  Laziere, 

Dayis,  Anna  Frances  Marion, 

DbLany,  Emma  Theresa, 

DoRRANCK,  Anns, 

Doughty,  Phebe  Van  Vlagk, 

DuRANT,  Bessie  Anna, 

EsTES,  Jennie  Agnes, 

Fenton,  Caroline  Lydia, 

Fitch,  Mary  Goodrich, 

Fletcher,  Josephine  Bowen, 

Fletcher,  Hasseltine  Reynolds, 

Freeman,  Florence  Edna, 

Garyin,  Edith  May, 

Goodwin,  Grace, 

Graham,  Anna  Jbanette, 

Greer,  Juliette, 

Gruenino,  Rose  Bertha, 

Hasenwinklb,  Elsie  Barbara, 

Hauohwout,  Mary, 


Peim  Tan. 

PoQghkeepsie. 

Jefferson,  Mass* 

Westville,  Conn. 

Groton,  Mass. 

West  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Ponghkeepsie. 

Glens  Falls. 

Sewaren,  N.  J. 

Yonkers. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Brooklyn. 

Groton,  S.  Dak. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Ponghkeepsie. 

Rochester. 

Buffalo. 

New  York. 

Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

New  York. 

Poughkeepsie. 

LouisTille,  Ky. 

Rochester. 

Chicago,  111. 

Dorranoetown,  Penn. 

Matteawan. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

Brooklyn. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Yonkers. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Springfield,  111. 

West  Milbury,  Mass. 

West  Winsted,  Conn. 

Thomaston,  Conn. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
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Heitrt,  Alice, 
HiOMAK,  Anna  Clabissa, 
HiLLiEB,  Eddah, 
HoAGLAND,  Sub  Whitcomb, 
HoLLis,  Lucia  Eugenia, 
Holmes,  Edith  Olabk, 
Holmes,  Habbiet  Fay, 
Holmes,  Helen  Mat, 
HoBB,  Elizabeth  Reed, 
Howell,  Sabah  Edna, 
HuLST,  Gbace  Dubyee, 
Johnson,  Alida  Lewis, 
Johnson,  Willie  Obogkett, 
Jones,  Mabel  Ibene, 
Kelly,  Susan  Louise, 
Kibcheb,  Otie, 
Ladue,  Helen  Newbebby, 
Laibd,  Mabion, 
Lbabnrd,  Abbie  Fox, 
McOauley,  Emma  Cobnelia, 
McCuTCUEON,  Hattie  Louise, 
McDonald,  Alice  Ramsey, 
McVey,  Mabia  Louise, 
Mabtin,  Oabolyn  Gbaydon, 
Maynabd,  Maby  Duncklee, 
Mebbitt,  Ethel  Adams, 

MiLLABD,  MaBTHA  MaY, 

MoNSCH,  Anna  Adele, 
MoBOAN,  Bebtha  Dell, 
MuNDY,  May  Sweeney, 
Naibn,  Alice  Maby, 
Obyis,  Julia  Swift, 
Ob  WIG,  Maud, 
Packeb,  Euzabeth  Ella, 
Pelgbam,  Gaboline  Mabie, 

PiCKEBSGILL,   LiLY   ViBGINIA, 

PiEBCE,  Lucy  Fbances, 
PiEBSON,  Jessie  Duba^t, 
PiNKHAM,  Leila  May, 

POFFENUEIM,  CbBISTIE, 

Pofpbmheim,  Ida, 


Butler,  Mo. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Denver,  CoL 
Brooklyn. 
Braintree,  Mass. 
Auburn. 
Oscoda,  Mich. 
Oscoda,  Mich. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Port  Jervis. 
Brooklyn. 
Penn  Yan. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Titus ville,  Penn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Freehold,  N,  J. 
Chicago,  m. 
Stanley. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Chicago,  111. 
Binghamton. 
New  York. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
New  York. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Waverly. 
Watertown. 
Buffalo. 
Dixon,  111. 
Lansford,  Penn. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Allegheny,  Penn. 
Chicago,  Dl. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
WoUastou,  Mass. 
Charleston,  N.  C. 
Charleston,  N.  C. 


BTXTDENT8. 
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Heed,  Hart  Minebta, 
Bkilit,  Kathariits  Campbell, 
Redier,  Isabelle  Adams, 
RuGGE,  Alice  Emma, 

SCOFIELD,  JULLA  AUOUSTA, 

SEARDie,  Louise, 
Sebrino,  Juliet  Mat, 
Simmons,  Flora  Amorette, 
Smith,  Effie  Clayton, 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Chard, 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Lincoln, 
Smith,  Eleanor  Louise, 
Smith,  Francis  Albeb, 
Snow,  Ella  Gertrude, 
Sntder,  Gabriellb  Matilda, 
Spencer,  Mart, 
Stamford,  Helen, 
Strang,  Bertha  Rich, 
Streeter,  Mabel  Caroline, 
Taylor,  Flora  Mabel, 
Thorne,  Elizabeth  Gertrude, 
townsend,  wie  durfee, 
TwrrcHSLL,  Anna  Mary, 
Updegraff,  Bess, 
Verhoeff,  Mart, 
Vernon,  Florence  Ianthe, 
Webster,  Jessie  Rachel, 
Welch,  Ella  Marian, 
White,  Grace  Rogers, 
Wilkinson,  Jessie  Roberta, 
WnxiAMs,  Edith, 
WrrscHiEF,  Gertrude, 
Wood,  Vwnie  Clifton, 
Woodwortb,  Frances  Emilt, 


Sharon,  Conn. 

Lewiston,  Penn. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Glens  Falls. 

Penn  Yan. 

Tompkins'  Cove. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Watertown. 

Insein,  Burma. 

Dayton,  O. 

Brooklyn. 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Grand  Yiew-on-Hudson. 

Yonkers. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

New  York. 

Skaneateles. 

Hudson. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

McGregor,  Iowa. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Brooklyn. 

Schenectady. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York. 

Germantown,  Penn. 

Watertown. 

Port  Jervis. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Buffalo. 


IH  SPEOIAL  OOUBSES. 


AfiNE,  Nellie  Landt, 
Beers,  Lila  Eliza, 
Brennan,  Laura  Euzabbth, 
Brown,  Mary  Florence, 
Burtt,  Alice, 


Tipton,  Iowa. 
Chicago,  m. 
Malone. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Ithaca. 
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GandeEi  Marian  Otis, 
Ghapin,  Bets^t  Chapman, 

CONADTT,  HaTTIE  CoBlNNE, 

Cbandall,  Elta, 

DUNSTAN,  COBA  VaNDELIA, 
DUSENBUBY,  SaBAH  AuGUSTA,     , 

Fulleb,  Fanny  Howard, 
Gallaheb,  Bessie, 
Gelleb.  Sophbonia  Austin, 
Gbeeb,  Lilt, 

Hamilton,  Flobence  Anna, 
Hendebson,  Lizzie  Gbace, 
Hulbebt,  Edith  Josephine, 
HuTT,  Elizabeth, 
Ingham,  Mabia  Louise, 
Kimball,  Lillian  Gebtbude, 
King,  Ada  Mabia, 
Landaueb,  Mildbed, 
McAdams,  Bessie  Mabgabet, 
McElboy,  Lou  Viola, 
Mandeyille,  Mabgabet, 
May,  Louisa  SuBRf:, 
MooEBS,  Maby  Alice, 
MoBBELL,  Elizabeth  Clemenson, 
MuBBAY,  Emma  Wyckoff, 
Myebs,  Elsie, 
Phinney,  Habbiet  Nye, 
Reynolds,  Edith  Mibiam, 
Rush,  Damabis, 
Shatbb,  Jessie  Maud, 
Staog,  Pauline  Hannah, 
Stebbins,  Kate  Van  Cott, 
Tompkins,  Nanna  May, 
Wagneb,  Maby  Swain, 
Watton,  Maude  Cabo, 
ToBK,  Fanny  Thubston, 


Ponghkeepsie. 

EvanstOQ,  111. 

Owosso,  Mich. 

Leonardsyille. 

Cresswell,  N.  C. 

Troy. 

Brooklyn. 

Essex,  Conn. 

Albany. 

Chicago,  HI. 

West  Rnsh. 

Pnlaski. 

Tonkers. 

Highland,  Elansas. 

Say  Brook,  Conn. 

Oshkosb,  Wis. 

Rochester. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Penn. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Poughkcepsie. 

Rochelle,  111. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cheyenne,  Wy. 

Alton,  HI. 

Leayenworth,  Kansas. 

Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Jamestown. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rochester. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Wellsville, 


IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 
I.    OFPAIKTIKG. 

Beattie,  Mabgabet  Pabish,  Middletown. 


Bensley,  Mabtha  Sophia, 


Chicago,  111. 
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BnKHAN,  Agnes, 

BusTKX,  Mabel  Eleanor, 

BuBKE,  Makt  Louise, 

Cooke,  Edith  Katharine,  (graduate,  1886), 

CooLET,  Mabel  Lillias, 

Datisson,  Flobencb  Reta,         • 

Fbost,  Mina  Louise, 

Geikshaw,  Blanche, 

Hatfield,  Fbedebica  Dayis, 

HEEeARD,  lONE  VaIL, 

Hilliee,  Ezelu, 

McCuBDT,  MaBT, 

Mason,  Chablotte  Moelleb, 
Mitchell,  Euphemia  Stanton, 
Mitchell,  Helen  Emma, 

POTTEE,  MaBCIA, 

RissEB,  Flobence  Mae, 
Shattuck,  EUbriet  Comstock, 
Van  Ingen,  Josephine  Koelman, 
Wing,  Cabbie  Thobne, 

n.  OF  MTTSIO. 

Aemstbong,  Fannie  Adele, 

Ashenfelteb,  Leoline, 

Babbett,  Mary  Meltin, 

Boltwood,  Elyiba  Wright, 

Bush,  Susa  Lucile, 

Cabfenteb,  Maby  Weight, 

Clabee,  Alice  Babneyeldt, 

Doughty,  Maby  Elena  VanDebooabt, 

Febbis,  Caboline  Murray, 

Haogebty,  Susie  Hyde, 

HoLMSTBOM,  Louise  Fay, 

HuMPEiBEY,  Edith, 

Lee,  Maboabet  Weib, 

Le  Massbna,  Mabgarbt, 

Macdonald,  Jessie  Lilian, 

Maryin,  Ellen  Sutton, 

Mason,  Dora  Lizzie, 

Millard,  Oracb, 

Palmer,  Gbace  Washbubn, 


Indiana,  Penn. 
Bondont. 
BataYia,  Dl. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Ponghkeepsie. 
Philomath,  Oregon. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Chicago,  Dl. 
Denver,  Col. 
Youngstown,  0. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
New  York. 
Troy. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 
Chicago,  111. 
Norwich. 
Poughkeepsie, 
Willow  Brook. 


Rome. 

Deming,  N.  Mez. 
Allegheny,  Penn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Matteawan. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Towanda,  Penn. 
Wilkes  Barre,  Penn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Troy. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Little  Falls. 
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Pell,  Virginia  Isolind,  Pougbkeepsie. 

Ramsdell,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Reynolds,  Florence  Claire,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Salling,  Lillias  Nellie,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Sanders,  Maud  Louise,  Pougbkeepsie. 

Shwartz,  Lillian,  *  Pougbkeepsie. 

White,  Marguerite,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

WiBTHAN,  May  Josephine,  Pougbkeepsie. 

Worthinoton.  Alice  Louise,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SUMMABT. 

Graduate  Students, 6 

Seniors, 55 

Juniors, 51 

Sophomores, ^        ...  76 

Freshmen, 119 

—  307 

In  Special  Courses,  —    41 

In  the  Schools  of  Art :  Painting, 22 

Music, 28 

—  50 

Whole  number, 898 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  any  higher 
class  mnst  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  must 
present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standings  not  coming  from 
other  colleges^  may  be  admitted,  on  examination,  to  the 
regular  course  at  any  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year.  Such  students  will  be  examined  inallj^r^- 
scribed  studies  antecedent  to  the  desired  grade,  including 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college,  and  in  snch 
elective  studies  as  shall  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  coming  from  other  colleges  must  submit 
their  courses  of  study  and  their  certificates  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty.  No  student  will  be  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  in  the 
following  studies : 

ExoLiSH :  Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  an  essay  of 
from  three  to  five  pages  upon  a  subject  assigned  at  the  time,  and 
taken  from  one  of  the  following  works  : 

Shak8pere*s  Julias  CsDsar  and  As  Tou  Like  It ;  Scott's  Marmion  ; 
Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish ;  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  Papers  ;  Macaulay's  second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ; 
Webster's  first  Bunker  HUl  Oration  ;  Irving's  Alhambra  ;  Scott's 
Talisman  ;  George  Eliot's  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  ;  Hawthorne's 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

This  essay  must  be  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar, 
structure  of  paragraphs,  and  rhetorical  eipression. 
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In  1898  the  subjects  will  be  iaken  from  the  following  works: 
Shakspere's  Julius  Cassar  and  Twelfth  Night;  Scott's  Marmion, 
Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  ;  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 
Coyerly  Papers ;  Macaulay's  second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ; 
Emerson's  American  Scholar;  Lrving's  Sketch  Book;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe ;  Dickens'  David  Copperfield. 

In  1894';  Shakspere's  Julius  CiBsar  and  Merchant  of  Venice; 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustnim  ;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  **  Spectator  ;"  Macaulay's  second 
Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  Emerson's  American  Scholar ; 
lrving's  Sketch  Book ;    Scott's  Abbot ;  Dickens'  David  Copperfield. 

In  1895 :  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night ; 
Milton's  L* Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  ;  Longfellow's 
Evangeline;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  "Spectator;" 
Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison  ;  Webster's  First  Bunker 
Uill  Oration  ;  lrving's  Sketch  book  ;  Scott's  Abbot. 

Candidates  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimens  of  bad 
English  furnished  at  the  time.  (Strang's  Exercises  in  English  re- 
commended.) 

History  :  Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  outlines  of  American  or  English  his- 
tory. Any  standard  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  or  the 
United  States  may  be  used.  The  following  are  recommended  :  For 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  Pennell's  Ancient  Greece  and  Pennell's 
Ancient  Rome,  or  the  sections  on  Greek  and  Roman  history  in 
Sheldon's  General  History  or  Myres'  General  History ;  for  Ameri- 
can history,  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  or  Mont- 
gomery's Leading  Facts  in  American  History  ;  for.  English  history, 
Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools  or  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  in  English  History. 

Mathematics:  (a)  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  larger  text- 
books. 

(h)  Algebra. — ^The  requirements  in  algebra  embrace  the  following 
subjects:  Factors;  Common  Divisors  and  Multiples;  Fractions; 
Ratio  and  Proportion;  Negative  Quantities  and  Interpretation  of  Neg- 
ative Results  ;  The  Doctrine  of  Exponents ;  Radicals  and  Equations 
involving  Radicals  ;  The  Binomial  Theorem  and  the  Extraction  of 
Roots  ;  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions;  Putting  Questions 
into  Equations  ;  The  ordinary  methods  of  Elimination  and  the  solu- 
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tion  of  both  Nnmerical  and  Literal  Equations  of  the  First  and  Second 
Degrees,  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  and  of  problems  lead- 
ing to  such  equations.  The  text-books  used  should  be  equivalent  to 
the  laiger  treatises  of  Newcomb,  Olney,  Ray,  Robinson,  Todhunter, 
Wells,  or  Wentworth. 

(e)  Plane  geometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books 
of  Chauvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Oeometry,  or  the  first  fire 
books  of  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  or  Wells' 
Plane  Geometry,  or  the  first  six  books  of  Hamblin  Smithes  Elements 
of  Geometry,  or  Chapter  first  of  Olney's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

In  order  to  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  College,  recent 
review  of  the  work  completed  early  in  the  preparatory  course  is 
necessary. 

Latin:  Grammar;  Collar,  Practical  Latin  Prose  Composition, 
Parts  third  and  fourth,  or  Allen,  Latin  Composition,  fifty  lessons,  or 
Jones,  entire  ;  Cesar,  four  books;  Cicero,  six  Orations;  Virgil,  six 
books  of  the  .^Ineid  and  six  Edo^ues,  (I.  IV.  V.  VII.  VIU.  X.)  The 
student  may  offer  a  seventh  oration  of  Cicero  instead  of  the  Eclogues, 
or,  if  seven  orations  are  offered,  the  Eclogues  may  be  substituted  for 
one  of  the  six  books  of  the  ^neid.  Translation  at  sight  of  average 
passages  from  Cesar,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  Virgil's  ^neid.  The 
Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is  used. 

The  attention  of  preparatory  schools  is  called  to  the  advantage  of 
accustoming  the  student  to  the  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  from 
the  beginning,  to  the  need  of  greater  practical  regard  for  the  value  of 
vowel  quantities,  and  the  training  of  the  ear  by  familiarizing  the 
student  with  the  sound  of  the  language.  Latin  Composition  may  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  various  authors  read. 

br  ADDrrioN  to  ths  Latin  one  othes  language  is  required. 
This  may  be  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Greek:  Grammar;  Woodruff,  Greek  Prose  Composition,  White, 
Fint  Lenons  in  Greek,  fifty-five  lessons,  or  Harper,  Inductive 
Greek  Method;  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  four  books;  Homer,  Eiad, 
three  books.  Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  Xeno- 
phon's  Andbaais  and  Homer's  Iliad» 

German  :  A  thorough  knowledge  of  German  grammar  (Wencke- 
bach and  Schrakamp  recommended);  ability  to  translate  easy  English 
prose  into  German.  Immermann,  Der  Oberhof;  Wagner,  Goethe's 
Knabenjakre;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Bamhelm;  Schiller,  WUhelm 
TdL,  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea  ;  Freytag,  Die  Joumalisten. 
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Facility  in  reading;  and  writing  German  script.  Thronghoat  the 
course  German  is  the  language  of  the  class  room ;  good  prepara- 
tion in  German  conversation  is  therefore  necessary. 

Feench  :  A  thorough  knowledge  of  French  Grammar  and  ability 
to  translate  easy  English  prose  into  French.  (Whitney,  Practical 
French  Ghramma/Tf  recommended.)  Six  of  Bocher's  College  Plays ; 
Daudeti  La  BeUe  NwemaUe ;  Souvestre,  Un  Phihaopher  Sous  Lm 
Toits ;  Julliot,  MademaUdle  Solange ;  Dumas,  La  TiMpe  Noire; 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  Le  Conscrit  de  18 IS, 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class  room,  it  is  desirable  that  can- 
didates for  admission  should  have  some  practice  in  French  conyersa- 
tlon. 

The  full  preparation  in  either  French  or  German  should  coyer  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years,  five  recitations  a  week,  under  competent 
instructors. 

R  U  recommended  that  candidates  prepare  in  all  subjects  in  accord- 
ance with  ths  foregoing  requirements,  but  equivalents  wUl  he  accepted 
for  the  text-books  or  authors  nam^ed. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examination  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  When  they  bring  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  schools  from 
which  a  pupil  has  previously  been  admitted  without  conditions  to  the 
Freshman  or  a  higher  class. 

2.  When  they  have  been  prepared  by  a  graduate  of  the  College  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  private  instruction,  one  of  whose  pupils  has 
before  been  admitted  without  conditions  to  the  Freshman  or  a  higher 
class. 

3.  When  they  brin^j  certificates  from  schools  which  have  been 
visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  them,  or  in 
regard  to  which  the  Faculty  have  other  sufficient  means  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withdraw  the  above  men 
tioned  privilege  in  ctise  students  thus  admitted  fail  after  fair  trial  to 
maintain  their  standing. 

4.  The  certificate  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be 
accepted  in  place  of  examination,  so  far  as  it  meets  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  College. 

6.  The  certificate  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  offered  by 
persons  who  have  successfully  passed  '*  the  examinations  for  women," 
so  far  as  it  includes  studies,  preparatory  or  collegiate,  prescribed  in 
the  regular  course,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination  in  such 
studies. 
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In  all  cases  the  certificate  ronst  specify  the  text-books  used,  the 
ground  actually  gone  over,  and  the  date  of  examination.  Blank 
forms  wiU  be  famished  by  the  President  on  application. 

AU  c€Ttifieate$  must  be  based  upon  recent  examinatione. 

Tkey  should  he  forwarded  to  thecoUege  before  the  first  of  Septettiber, 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  will 
be  held  at  the  College,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
preceding  Commencement,  June  2,  3,  and  4,  1892 ;  also, 
if  application  is  made,  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Atlanta,  Washington, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco,  during  the  first  week 
in  June,  1892. 

Applicants  for  examination  at  any  of  these  places  must 
inform  the  President  before  the  first  day  of  May,  and  they 
will  be  notified  of  the  day  and  place. 

The  regular  examinations  at  the  College  for  the  ad- 
mission of  students  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1892,  and  continue  three  days. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  be  present  at  9  A.  m.  for 
registration. 

The  order  of  entrance  examinations  is  as  follows : 

First  Day,       Latin,  9.80  a.  h.  to  12  v. 

English,  2  p.  M .  to  4:80  p.  m. 
Second  Day,   Algebra  and  Geometry,  9.80  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

History,  2  p.  m.  to  4:80  p.  m. 
Third  Day,      Greek,  Gennan,  and  French,  9:80  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Arithmetic,  2  p.  m.  to  8:80  p.  h. 

Students  cannot  have  rooms  at  the  college  until  their 
examinations  have  been  completed.  Lodging  may  be  pro- 
cured at  cottages  near  the  College  upon  application  to  the 
Lady  PrincipaJ. 

Students  entering  on  certificates  should  not  present 
themselvids  before  Thursday  of  examination  week. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  curriculum  has  been  carefully  formed  with  regard 
to  the  conflicts  between  the  Prescribed  and  Elective  Sys- 
tems^  and  with  the  belief  that  experience  demonstrates 
the  need  of  much  careful  compulsory  work  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  free  choice. 

The  aim  has  been  to  give  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  follow  lines  of  study  continuously,  through  both  the 
prescribed  and  elective  portions  of  the  course. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Two  languages,  one  of  which  shall  be  Latin,  must  be 
studied  throughout  the  prescribed  course  by  every  student 
for  a  degree.  The  second  language  may  be  Greek,  Ger- 
man, or  French. 

An  opportunity  is  given,  in  the  elective  part  of  the 
course,  for  beginning  the  study  of  Greek,  German,  or 
French. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 
The  flgnrae  indicate  the  number  of  hoon  a  week. 

Latin,  4. — Livy,  3.    Prose  Composition,  1. 

Greek,  4. — Lysias,  Selected  OroHons,  Herodotas,  Books  YI.  and 
VII.    Prose  composition.    Beading  at  sight. 

German,  4. — Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  Reading  of  German  prose. 
Composition.  Select  German  poems  from  Simonson's  Deut^ 
sches  BalladenrBuch  paraphrased  and  memorized.  Grammar 
reviewed. 

French,  4. — Review  of  French  Syntax.  Translation  of  English 
into  French.  Exercises  in  conversation.  Reading  of  modem 
authors.  Lectures  (in  English)  on  French  Literature  since 
the  French  Revolution. 
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Shitoric,  2. — ^Principles  of  Narrative  and  Bescriptiye  Composition. 
Essays  throughout  the  year. 

EvousH  LiTX&ATTTRE,  1. — Selections  from  Scott,  Irving,  Macaolay, 
Hawthonie,  G^rge  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold. 

Mathsmatics,  3. — Chanvenet,  8olAd  and  Spherical  Oeometry, 

Utgibitb,  1. — ^Personal  and  Public  Hygiene. 

LscTUKBS  ON  THK  HiSTOBT  OF  Abt,  (Elective  for  all  classes.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

LiATiir,  4. — ^Horace,  Odesj  Epodes,  and  Carmen  Sceculare,  Prose  Com- 
position. 

Greek,  4. — ^Homer,  selections  from  the  Iliad  and  Odj/ssey.  Lectures 
on  Homeric  Antiquities.  Private  Beading,  Iliad,  selections. 
Beading  at  sight. 

Germak,  4. — Goethe,  GoeU  von  Berliehingen,  Composition  and  Ger- 
man poems. 

French,  4. — The  work  of  the  first  semester  continued. 

Bhbtoric,  1.— {As  in  first  semester.) 

English  Literature,  2.— Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Browning.  A  number  of  entire  poems 
will  be  critically  read. 

Mathematics,  8. — ^Logarithms.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Htgiene,  1. — ^Personal  and  Public  Hygiene. 

Elocution. 

SOPHOMOBB  TEAR. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Latin,  8. — Cicero,  De  Seneetvte,  De  AmicUia,    Prose  composition. 

Greek,  8. — ^Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  False  Legation. 
English  into  Greek.  Lectures  on  Attic  orators.  Private  Bead- 
ing, Aeschines,  Againet  Ctegiphon, 

German,  8. — Schiller,  WaUengtein,  History  of  German  Literature 
begun.    Selections  from  the  first  classic  period.    Composition. 

French,  8.— Translation  of  English  into  French.  Conversation. 
Beading  of  extracts  from  the  great  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Montesquieu's  Congid^rations  mr  la  grandeur  et  la 
dieadence  des  Bamains,  Study  of  the  literary  and  social  forces 
that  brought  about  the  French  Bevolution. 
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Rhetoric,  1. — ^Principles  of  Literary  Inyention.  Essays  throughout 
the  year. 

English  Litebature,  2. — ^Lectures  on  the  development  of  English 
Literature.  Authors  critically  studied.  Instruction  in  the  usa 
of  the  Library. 

Mathematics,  8. — Plane  Trigonometry,  completed.  Spherical  Trig- 
onometry.   Lectures  on  Surveying  and  Navigation. 

History,  8. — Greek  and  Roman, — to  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbarians. 

SECoin)  semester. 
Prescribed. 

Latin,  2. — ^Horace,  Satires  and  ^mtles. 

Greek,  2. — Plato,  Protagoras  ;  Aristophanes,  Clovds.  Another  play 
of  Aristophanes  will  be  translated  to  the  students. 

German,  2. — Uhland,  Herzog  Ernst  ;  Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti,  His- 
tory of  Literature  continued.    Composition. 

French,  2. — Translation  of  English  into  French.  Conversation. 
Corneille,  le  Cid  ;  Racine,  Athalie  ;  Moliere,  le  Bourgeois  gentH- 
homme.  Lectures  upon  the  society  and  institutions  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Rhetoric,  1.— {As  in  first  semester.) 

English  Literature,  2. — (As  in  first  semester.) 

Elective. 

Mathematics,  4. — ^Analytic  Geometry. 

Chemistry,  4. — Description  of  the  non-metals.  Elementary  Chemi- 
cal Philosophy.  First  course  in  Experimental  Chemistry. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 

History,  4. — Medieval. 

Latin,  1.— Translation  at  sight. 

Elocution. 

JUNIOB  7BAB. 

FIRST  SEMESTER.      ELECTIVE. 

Latin,  8. — Plautus  or  Terence.  Some  plays  are  translated  at  sight  in 
class.    Lectures  on  Roman  Comedy. 

Greek,  2. — Thucydides,    selections.     Lectures  on   the  History   of 

Greek  Prose.    Private  Reading,  Isocrates,  Panegyricus. 
Greek,  Shorter  course,  8. — Grammar.    Xenophon  begun. 
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Obbmak,  2.— Schiller,  I>an  Carlos;  Giillpaizer,  Iku  goldne  VUm. 
literature.     Essays. 

Okbxan,  Shorter  Coarse,  8. — Wenckebach-Schrakamp,  Orammar, 
with  written  and  oral  exercises.  Joynes,  German  Reader. 
Storm,  Itntneruee.    Exercises  in  German  oonyersation. 

Fbexch,  2.— Critical  and  analytical  study  of  the  French  drama  of  the 
seTenteenth  century.    Lectures  and  conversation. 

French,  Shorter  Ck>urse,  3.  —  Paul  Bercy,  La  Langue  Frangaise. 
Hennequin,  Verbs,  Composition.  Grammar.  Beading  of 
modern  French  prose. 

Bhktoric,  2. — Prose  style.    Critical  Study  of  Authors. 

English  Literature,  2. — Chaucer, 

MiNRRALooT,  4. — ^Daua,  Manualy  illustrated  by  laboratory  practice  in 
the  blowpipe  determination  of  minerals. 

BioLooT,  3. — General  Biology. 

Astronomy,  4. — Lectures.  Young's  General  Astronomy.  Use  of 
the  portable  telescopes. 

Chemistry,  4. — Descriptions  of  the  metals.  Qualitative  analysis. 
Lectures,  library  and  laboratory  work,  recitations. 

Mathematics,  8. — ^Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  EQstory  of 
Mathematics. 

History,  8. — Modern, — from  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

SECOND  semester.      ELECTIVE. 

Latin,  3. — Tacitus,  Agricola  or  Oermania,  and  Aniudes,  The  life 
and  writings  of  Tacitus. 

Greek,  3. — Sophocles,  QSdipus  the  King.  Aeschylus,  Persians, 
Lectures  on  the  Drama.    Private  Reading,  Euripides,  AlcesUs, 

Greek,  Shorter  Course,  8. — ^Xenophon  continued.    Homer. 

German,  2. — Goethe,  Iphigerdeand  Tasso  ;  Lessing,  Nathan,  Litera- 
ture continued. 

German,  Shorter  Course,  8. — Grammar  completed,  with  written  and 
oral  exercises.  Bernhardt,  NoveUetten-Bibliotheh,  Exercises 
in  German  conversation. 

French,  2. — Study  of  the  philosophical  and  religious  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Pascal,  Descartes,  Bossuet,  Massillon 
and  Fenelon.    Lectures  and  conversation. 
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French,  Shorter  Coarse,  8. — The  work  of  the  first  semester  con- 
tinued. 

Looic,  4.— Preceded  by  an  outline  of  Psychology,  and  followed  by 
the  Chapters  on  Argumentative  Composition  in  A.  S.  HilPs 
Rhetoric. 

Gbologt,  4. — A  general  course.  Dana,  Text-Book,  with  lectures. 
Exercises  in  the  study  of  fossils,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
microscopic  sections  of  rocks  and  minerals. 

BioLOOT,  3. — General  Biology,  continued. 

AsTBONOMT,  4. — ^Lectures.  General  Astronomy  continued.  Use  of 
the  portable  telescopes. 

Astronomy,  1. — Descriptiye  and  Historical. 

Chemistry,  4. — Quantitative  analysis.  The  Chemistry  of  Light. 
Lectures,  library  and  laboratory  work,  recitations. 

Mathematics,  8.— Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  History  of 
Mathematics. 

History,  8.— Completion  of  the  work  of  the  0rst  semester. 

Economics,  8. — ^Principles  of  Economics.  Recitations  from  Andrews' 
Institutes  of  Economics. 

English,  1 . — Essays. 

History  of  Art,  2. 

Elocution. 

SENIOB   7EAB. 

FIRST  SEMESTER.      ELECTIVE. 

Mental  Philosophy,  (required)  4. — Murray,  Sand-Book  of 
Psychology.    Lectures.    Essays  on  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Any  two  of  these  languages  may  "be  elected : 

Latin,  8. — Catullus  and  Propertius,  selections. 

Greek,  2. — Lyric  Poets,  selections.  Pindar,  selections.  Lectures  on 
Greek  poetry. 

German,  2. — Literature.  Reading  at  sight  from  modern  German 
authors.  Private  reading  with  examinations.  Essays.  Lec- 
tures. 

French,  2 — Study  of  French  literature  during  the  Renaissance 
period.  Reading  of  abstracts  from  the  works  of  Amyot, 
Montaigne,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  and  Calvin.  Lectures  and 
conversation. 
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Ajglo-Saxon,  3. — Sweet,  Reader, 

English  Literature,  3. — 8hakspere»    Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art 

AsTROxoMT,  3.— Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Lectures. 
Use  of  the  Meridian  Instrument.  (One  semester  of  Calculus 
necessary). 

Physics,  4. — ^Porce,  Motion,  and  Energy.  The  three  Physical  forms  of 
matter.  Electricity.  Daniel,  Principles  of  Phyncs.  Lectures 
and  recitations. 

Chemistrt,  2. — ^The  Hydrocarbons  and  their  Derivatives. 

Mathsxatics,  3. — Differential  Equations  and  Elements  of  Finite 
Differences. 

Geologt,  2. — ^An  advanced  course,  either  in  Petrography  or  in  Pa- 
leontological  and  Stratign^hical  Geology,  with  practice  in 
fieldwork. 

BioLOGT,  3. — General  Zoology. 

Bistort,  4. — English  and  American  Constitutional  History. 

EooNOMics,  2. — Advanced  course.  Economic  Questions  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Art  Histort,  2. 

secoxd  semester.    elective. 

Moral  Philosophy,  (required)  3. — ^Robinson,  Prineiplea  and  Practice 
of  Morality,    Lectures.    Essays. 

Latin,  3. — Lucretius,  De  rerum  natura,  Cicero,  De  officiiSy  or  De 
natura  dearum. 

Greek,  3. — ^Plato,  BepuUic,  selections.  Aristotle,  NicoTnachean 
Ethiee,  selections. 

German,  2. — Goethe,  Faiut,  Parts  I  and  11.    Essays.    Lectures. 

French,  2. — ^French  literature  from  its  beginning  to  our  day;  its  in- 
fluence upon  other  literatures;  its  best  modem  representatives 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Canada.  Lectures  and 
conversation. 

Anolo-Saxon,  continued,  2. 

Engush  Philology,  1. — ^Lectures. 

Physics,  4.— Molecular  and  Radiant  Energy,  including  Heat,  Sound, 
and  Light.  Daniel,  Principles  of  Physics,  Lectures  and 
recitations. 
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Astronomy,  2.  —  Theoretical   Astronomy.     Lectures.    Use   of  the 
Equatorial  Telescope  and  Spectroscope. 

Mathematics,  8.— Quaternions. 

Physioloqt,  4. — Lectures  with  references.  Walker,  Anatomy,  Phpsi- 
ology  and  Hygiene^  Kirke,  Physiology. 

Biology,  8. — Comparative  Embryology  and  Advanced  Biology. 

History,  2. — ^American  Constitutional  History. 

Elocution. 

BIBLE  STUD7. 

The  College  aims  to  give,  in  a  progressive  course  of 
study,  such  instruction  as  shall  enable  the  student  to  gain 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  During  the  present  semester,  Professor  Ernest  D. 
Burton,  of  Newton  Theological  Institution,  lectures  once 
a  week  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  During  the  second  semes- 
ter. Professor  James  S.  Riggs,  D.D.,  of  Auburn  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 
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COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

ARRANGED  BY  DEFARTUENTS. 


Latin. 
FRESHMAK   YEAR. 

First  Semester. — Livy,  Prose  Composition. 

Second  Semester. — Horace,  Odes,  Bpodes,  Carmen  Sceculare.  Prose 
Composition.  Miss  Greene. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

Mrst  Semester. — Cicero,  De  seneetute,  De  amicilia.  Prose  Composi- 
tion. 

Second  Semester. — Horace,  Satires,  Epistles. 
Elective. — Translation  of  Latin  at  sight. 

Associate  Professor  Moore. 

JUNIOR     YEAR. 

If%r8t  Semester. — ^Plautus  or  Terence.    Lectures  on  Roman  Comedy. 
Second  Semester. — Tacitus,  Agricola  or  Oermania,  Armcdes,    The 
life  and  writings  of  Tacitus. 

Associate  Professor  Moore. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

Fini  Semester. — Catullus,  Propertius  ;  or  Juvenal,  Pliny,  Letters. 
Lectures  on  Boman  Satire.   (The  courses  are  given  in  alternate  years.; 

Second  Semester.  —  Lucretius,  De  rerum  natura ;  Cicero,  De 
offieiiSf  or  De  natura  deorum. 

Associate  Professor  Moore. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  Latin  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  principal  phases  of  literary  activity  among  the  Romans 
through  the  study  of  representative  authors.  In  the  department  of 
History  Livy  and  Tacitus  exhibit  a  natural  development  in  style  and 
method.  Cicero  and  Lucretius  represent  the  opposing  schools  in 
Roman  Philosophy  ;  Horace  and  Juvenal  show  the  growth  of  Satire ; 
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Horace,  Catullus  and  Propertins  that  of  the  elegy  and  the  lyric, 
Plautus  and  Terence  the  coarse  of  Roman  Comedy.  The  letters  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny  together  present  the  every-day  side  of  Roman  life 
and  language.  Using  these  authors  as  starting  points  the  endeavor  is 
to  bring  before  the  student  the  lines  along  which  the  various  depart^ 
ments  grew  and  developed,  partly  by  means  of  lectures,  partly  by  the 
discussion  of  topics  suggested  by  the  text.  In  this  way  is  brought  to 
light  the  connection  of  literature  with  history  and  politics,  as  well  as 
with  the  various  social  conditions  and  relations  of  Roman  life. 

The  development  of  the  language  itself  from  a  rude  dialect  into  its 
literary  form  is  pointed  out  through  explanations  of  grammatical 
forms  and  constructions,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  these  stand  to 
the  historical  growth  of  syntax.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  these  points 
in  connection  with  the  required  work  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years,  and  while  attention  is  still  directed  towards  them  in  the  elec- 
tive courses  of  Junior  and  Senior  years  (especially  in  the  study  of 
Plautus  and  Terence),  the  literary  side  of  the  language  is  made  most 
prominent.  ITacility  in  reading  Latin  is  cultivated  by  translation  at 
sight  in  connection  with  the  Junior  work  and  the  elective  course  in 
Sophomore  year.  The  study  of  Latin  Composition  is  pursued  in 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with 
the  authors  read. 

Greek* 
FRESHMAN   YEAR. 
Lysias.    Legal  and  political  aspects  of  Athenian  life.    The  style 
and  language  of  Lysias. 
Exercises  in  writing  Greek,  based  on  the  text.    Passages  memorizsed. 
Translation  at  sight  and  also  from  hearing  required. 
Herodotus.    Translation  at  sight. 

Homer.  Lectures  on  Homeric  Antiquities  and  on  the  Homeric 
Question ;  Homeric  Forms  and  Syntax,  explained  historically. 

Professor  Leach. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 
Aeschincs  is  read  with  Demosthenes,  and  Against  Gtedphon  is  com- 
pared with  On  the  Crown,    Lectures  on  the  Attic  Orators.     Some 
of  the  finest  passages  are  memorized,  and  exercises  in  writing  Greek 
are  based  on  the  text. 

Protagoras  and  the  Clouds.  Lectures  on  Socrates,  the  Socratic 
method,  the  Sophists,  the  wit  and  humor  of  Aristophanes,  the  lan- 
guage of  Comedy,  with  a  weekly  reading  of  the  Frogs. 

Professor  Leach. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 

The  first  book  of  Thncydides.  Lectures  on  the  Age  of  Pericles,  on 
the  Greek  Historians^  on  the  style  and  language  of  Thacydides. 

Selections  from  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Lectures  on 
the  Attic  Theatre  and  the  Drama,  on  Athens  and  its  Monuments. 

Professor  Leach. 
SENIOR  YEAR. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar.  Lectures  on  the 
Lyric  Poets  and  on  the  discoyeries  at  Olympia. 

Plato,  Bepublic.  Aristotle,  Nioomachean  Ethics.  Lectures  on  Greek 
Phflosophy.  Professor  Leach. 

The  aim  is  to  acquire  as  many-sided  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  pos- 
sible. Facility  in  reading  Greek  is  cultivated  and,  to  this  end,  prac- 
tice at  sight  is  given  and  private  reading  is  encouraged.  Attention 
is  paid  to  grammatical  principles,  to  the  development  of  the  language 
and  of  the  literature,  to  different  phases  of  Greek  life  and  thought. 
Careful  study  is  given  to  the  style  of  each  author  and  to  the  distinctive 
excellence  of  each,  and  in  advanced  classes,  to  text-criticism.  The 
oonraes  given  embrace  representative  authors  in  history,  oratory, 
philosophy,  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  Junior  year, 
a  course  in  elementary  Greek  is  offered  to  any  non-Greek  students 
who  may  wish  it.  Such  students  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
the  work  with  the  subsequent  Freshman  class. 

Vassar  College  now  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  The  school  affords  facilities 
for  archflBological  and  classical  investigation  and  study  in  Greece,  and 
graduates  of  this  college  are  entitled  to  all  its  advantages  without  ex- 
pense for  tuition. 

German. 
FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Grammar,    Composition.    Paraphrasing.    Translation,   Selections 

from  Harris.    German  Composition.    Schiller,  Maria  Stuart ;  Goethe, 

Egmont.    Poems  by  Schiller,    Goethe,  Uhland,  Chamisso,  Schwab, 

Freiligrath.    Selections  from  modern  Prose. 

Fraulein  Neef. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

History  of  Literature.  Nibelungenlied,  Gudrun.  Selections  from 
the  flTBt  cUissic  Period.  Schiller,  Wallensteinj  Uhland,  Herzog 
Ernst ;  Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti.     Composition. 

Fraulein  Herholz  and  Neef. 
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JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Literatare  of  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Lectares. 
Essays.  Schiller,  Don  Carlos ;  Grillparzer,  Das  goldne  Vliess ; 
Lessing,  Nathan ;  Goethe,  Iphigenie,  Tasso. 

FSA-ULEIN    HeRHOLZ. 

Shorter  Course* — Oral  and  written  exercises.  Wenckebach- 
Schrakamp,  Grammar.  Joynes',  German  Reader.  Storm,  Im- 
mensee  ',  Bernhardt,  Novelletten-Bibliothek.  Poetry  and  Prose  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

Fbaulein  Hebholz. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Literature  of  Nineteenth  Century.    Goethe,  Faust  I,  11. 

Lectures,  Essays — Modern  authors.    G.  Preytag,  J.  Wolff,  V.    v 

Scheffel;  A.  v  Schack,  W.  Jordan. 

Fbaulein  Hebholz. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  German  is  the  language  of  the  class- 
room. 

In  the  German  course  instruction  in  grammar  is  given  in  all  classes, 
together  with  exercises  in  German  composition.  Modern  prose  works 
of  standard  writers  and  leading  classic  plays  of  representative  authors 
are  read,  and  are  made  the  subject  of  conversation  and  criticism,  of 
oral  and  written  paraphrase  in  class,  and  of  lectures  and  essays. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  is  begun  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  Sophomore  year  and  continued  in  every  following  semester,  with 
lectures  on  the  most  prominent  authors  and  their  works.  The  Junior 
Shorter  Course  of  two  semesters  is  intended  to  give  maturer  students 
an  opportunity  of  beginning  the  study  of  German  in  College,  and  of 
becoming  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  language  to  be 
able  to  continue  it  afterwards  by  themselves  or  with  an  instructor. 
The  work  consists  in  a  thorough  drill  in  grammar,  with  written  and 
oral  exercises,  and  in  the  reading  of  prose  and  poetry,  the  matter 
read  being  made  the  subject  of  conversation  in  German. 

French. 
FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

Syntax  of  the  French  s^rammar.  Translation  of  Enorlish  into 
French.    Reading  of  modern  authors.  Fbaulein  Neef. 

Lectures  (in  English)  on  the  French  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  its  relations  to  French  history  and  life. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Bbacq. 
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SOPHOMOBE  YEAR. 

Demogeot's   Textes  Clussiqaes  for  the  eighteenth  century.    One 
^Hy  of  Gorneille,  Racine,  Moliere.    Lectures  upon  the  society  and 
institTitions  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Study  of  the 
Vitenry  and  social  forces  that  brought  about  the  French  Revolution. 

Associate  Professor  Brac<2. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Critical,  analytical  and  comparative  study  of  the  works  of  Comeille, 
Racine  and  Moliere.  One  semester  is  devoted  to  the  philosophical, 
the  religious  and  the  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century — Pascal,  Descartes,  Bossuet,  Massillon,  La  Fontaine  and 
Madame  de  Sevigne. 

Shorter  course.  Oral  ezerdses  combined  with  grammatical  instruc- 
tion. Reading,  translation  and  conversation.  Elementary  compo- 
sition. Associate  Professor  Bracq. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  French  literature 
daring  the  Renaissance  period ;  the  second  to  a  general  survey  of 
French  literature  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

Associate  Professor  Bracq. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  three-fold :  ist.  To  give  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  During  the  first  year,  the  most 
important  principles  of  the  grammar  are  reviewed.  Throughout  the 
course,  constant  attention  is  given  to  their  application  both  during 
the  reading  and  conversational  exercises.  2d.  To  enable  the  student 
to  speak  the  language  fluently.  To  this  end  great  efforts  are  made 
to  educate  the  ear ;  the  text-books  are  French  ;  the  recitations,  and 
the  lectures,  except  the  lectures  on  literature  of  the  Freshman  year, 
are  in  French.  3d.  To  give  a  philosophical  knowledge  of  French 
literature,  its  origin,  its  development,  its  master-pieces,  its  pictures 
of  French  society  at  different  periods ;  in  other  words,  French  history 
as  seen  in  French  literature.  The  French  and  English  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  period  or  of  the  same  character  are  compared, 
and  the  principal  laws  that  govern  their  evolution  are  pointed  out. 

The  shorter  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  be  able  to 
understand  French  conversation  and  to  read  a  French  text-book  with 
ease.  The  work  includes  the  study  of  grammar,  prose  composition, 
and  the  reading  of  modem  prose. 
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English. 

The  first  two  years  all  the  work  is  prescribed ;  after  that  all  is 
elective. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Rhetoric. 

Literature.    Masterpieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

These  two  courses  are  correlated,  and  conducted  so  that  one  shall 
illustrate  the  other.  They  are  also  combined  with  instruction  in 
English  composition  ;  a  number  of  essays  on  simple  subjects  are  re- 
quired, and  also  frequent  exercises  in  extempore  writing,  and  there  is 
besides  instruction  in  the  art  of  taking  notes,  making  abstracts,  etc., 
etc. 

The  Rhetoric  begins  with  Narrative  and  Descriptive  Composition  ; 
after  Thanksgiving  the  principles  of  Analysis,  Structure  of  the  Es- 
say, Sermon,  and  Lecture  are  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  practice 
in  making  abstracts  of  discourses.  Several  carefully  prepared  essays 
are  demanded :  these  are  closely  criticised  in  a  personal  interview 
with  the  student. 

In  the  Literature  course,  the  aim  is  to  make  the  student  see  what  is 
meant  by  the  study  of  Literature  as  opposed  to  cursory  and  accidental 
reading.  Popular  and  influential  authors  are  chosen,  and  the  student 
is  urged  to  discover  if  she  may  the  causes  of  their  success.  Several 
masterpieces  in  prose  are  critically  read  and  the  instruction  combined 
with  that  in  Rhetoric.  In  the  second  semester  selections  from  emi- 
nent recent  poets  are  carefully  studied. 

Miss  Reynolds,  Miss  Pesbt,  and  Miss  Loohis. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Rhetoric.  A  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
previous  year,  especial  study  of  the  Oration;  attention  given 
both  to  matter  and  to  style  or  form  as  a  part  of  the  literary  art.  The 
study  of  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  the  analytical  study  of 
numerous  illustrative  selections.  During  this  course  free  class-room 
discussion  is  made  an  important  feature  of  the  work.  Five  carefully 
prepared  essays  during  the  year  subjected  to  individual  criticism. 
Continued  practice  in  making  abstracts  and  taking  notes. 

Miss  Reynolds  and  Miss  Perry. 

Literature.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  of  a  thorough 
study  of  some  great  writer — his  works,  life,  school,  infiuence,  et^c. 
In  1891-02,  Wordsworth  is  thus  treated.    During  the  second  semester, 
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the  oonne  oonsists  of  a  surrey  of  English  Literature  in  its  formative 
periodii  b^;inmn^  with  Wycliffe.  The  student  is  expected  to  become 
aoqnainted  with  the  Taiious  authors  at  first  hand ;  the  earlier  ones  by 
means  of  specimens  ;  the  later  ones  by  means  of  more  or  less  copious 
extracts,  or,  in  some  instances,  of  entire  works. 

P&oFESSOB  Drennan  and  Miss  Reynolds. 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

Adyanced  Rhetoric.  Consisting  of  lectures,  collateral  reading  and 
essays.  The  lectures  include  a  treatment  of  the  principles  of  literary 
criticism,  supplemented  by  assigned  library  work.  For  the  second 
semester  a  course  in  essays  is  offered.  The  essays  of  this  year  as 
well  as  those  of  preceding  years  are  discussed  in  prirate  interviews 
with  the  instructor.  Miss  Reynolds. 

Literature.  Chaucer.  After  the  grammatical  forms  and  glossary  are 
mastered,  selections  from  the  various  works  of  the  author  are  criti- 
cally read ;  attention  is  also  given  to  the  literary  history  of  the  period. 

Pkofessob  Dbennan. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Anglo-Saxon.  Sweet's  Reader  with  supplementary  lessons  on  the 
Phonology.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  sufficient  to  give  the  student  a 
good  basis  for  future  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  studies.  For 
those  who  wish  to  go  further  this  course  is  continued  two  hours  in 
the  second  semester.  Professor  Drennan. 

Shakspere ;  Laws  of  Dramatic  Composition  ;  Lectures.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  various  lines  of 
Shakspere  study,  historical,  literary,  philological.  A  single  play 
is  thoroughly  mastered,  and  the  student  is  then  assisted  to  draw  out 
analytically  the  laws  of  dramatic  poetry.  A  few  other  plays,  if  pos- 
sible one  of  each  class,  are  similarly  treated. 

Enj^h  Philology.  This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures,  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  some  notion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  science  of  language.  Supplementary  readings  are  required  in 
Max  MCiller's  works,  in  Prof.  Whitney's  **  Lite  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage," Earle's  *' Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,"  Lonnsbury's 
**  History  of  the  English  Language,"  and  in  several  other  similar 
works.  Professor  Drennan. 
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Ghemistry. 

SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 

Second  Semester, — General  Chemistary  of  the  non-metals  and  their 
compounds.  Professor  Goolet  and  Miss  Fbeema>\ 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

First  Semester*  A. — General  Chemistry  of  the  metals  and  their 
compounds.    B. — Qualitative  Analysis. 

Professor  Coolet  and  Miss  Freeman. 

Second  Semester,  A, — Qualitative  Analysis.  B, — The  Chemistry 
of  Light.  Professor  Coolet. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Semester, — Organic  Chemistry.  Professor  Coolet. 

Each  course  open  to  those  students  who  have  pursued  the  one  pre- 
ceding. 

The  course  in  chemistry  consists  of  four  exercises  weekly  during 
three  semesters  and  an  additional  two  hours  weekly  in  one  semester. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  experi- 
mental method  of  research,  and  to  enable  her  to  acquire  by  this 
method  a  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts 
and  principles  of  chemistry. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  which  are  supplemented  by 
first.  Laboratory  investigation ;  second,  Library  study ;  third,  general 
discussion  in  the  class  room  ',  dkudi  fourth,  semi-annual  examinations. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  special  object 
sought  in  each  semester  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  The  first  semester 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  non-metals  and  their  compounds.  In 
this  *'  first  course  '*  the  student  is  expected  to  acquire  some  skill  in 
manipulation.  She  is  taught  how  to  bring  about  various  forms  of 
chemical  changes,  how  to  investigate  a  chemical  action  by  separating 
and  identifying  its  products,  and  she  is  shown  how  the  laws  of  com- 
bination and  other  principles  of  the  science  are  obtained  by  generaliz- 
ing the  results  of  experimental  work. 

The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  metals  and  their 
compounds.  In  this  ''  second  course  "  the  student  is  expected  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  most  typical  and  useful 
metals  and  to  make  a  systematic  laboratory  study  of  their  reactions. 
Some  of  the  industrial  applications  of  chemistry  are  considered  in 
this  connection.    Attention  is  directed  also  to  the  bearing  of  observed 
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fftcts  on  chemical   theories.    And,  finally,  by  comparing  and  gen- 
eraliziiig  the  resolt  of  her  own  experimental  work  the  student  reaches 
the  analytical  classification,  and  then  proceeds  to  apply  her  knowledge 
by  working  out  several  analyses  of  substances  of  unknown  composi- 
tion. 

The  third  semester  is  devoted  to  quantitative  chemistry,  and  the 

chemistry  of  light.     In  this  '' third  course "  the  student  pursues  a 

laboratory  study  of  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  of  analysis, 

and  an  illustrated  lecture  and  library  course  in  spectroscopy  and 

photography. 

The  fourth  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  hydrocarbons  and 
their  derivatives.  In  this  '*  fourth  course  "  the  laboratory  work  is 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  typical  members  of  the  several 
series  of  organic  compounds,  while  the  lectures  and  the  library  work 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  general  system  of  classification,  the 
methods  of  research,  and  the  theories  which  are  derived  from  the 
study  of  experimental  results. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  commodious,  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  rooms,  containing  separate  tables  to  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  four  students.  Each  table  is  supplied  with  ninning  water, 
a  sink,  a  filter  pump,  gas  and  burners,  graduated  glassware, — in  fact, 
it  is  intended  that  every  table  shall  be  supplied  with  every  piece  of  ap- 
paratus, except  the  balance,  and  with  all  the  chemicals  actually 
needed  by  the  student  who  uses  it.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  ap- 
paratus or  chemicals. 

A  certificate  of  study  in  Inorganic  chemistry  at  Vassar  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  the  corresponding  course  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
Coll^;e  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. 

Physics. 
SENIOR  YEAR. 

Fir9t  Semester.  A. — Fundamental  principles  of  Matter  and 
Energy.    B, — Electricity. 

Second  Semester. — Molecular  and  Radiant  Energy,  Heat,  Sound, 
ligfat.  Professor  Coolet. 

The  course  in  physics  consists  of  four  exercises  weekly  during  two 
semesters. 

The  first  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  following  subjects : 
the  properties  of  matter,  force,  energy,  system  of  measurement, 
special  phenomena  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  and  electricity. 
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The  second  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  moleoolAr  and  radiant 
energy,  including  the  phenomena  of  heat,  sound,  and  light. 

Lectures,  amply  illustrated  by  experiments,  introduce  the  various 
subjects  and  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  study.  With  this  prepara- 
tion the  student  passes  to  the  library  and  then  pursues  a  course  of  read- 
ing covering  the  ground  marked  out.  A  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  class  room  follows  this  lecture  and  library  work,  and,  finally, 
a  semi-annual  examination  completes  the  work  of  each  semester. 

The  cabinet  of  physical  apparatus  is  well  supplied  with  instruments 
suited  to  the  work  of  the  lecture  room,  and  with  many  others  adapted 
to  the  exact  work  of  the  laboratory.  In  electricity  the  department  is 
especially  well  equipped.  Among  other  things  it  is  provided  with  a 
complete  plant,  consisting  of  an  engine  and  boiler,  a  dynamo,  a  variety 
of  incandescent  lamps  and  a  full  power  arc.  Constant  additions  of 
modern  instruments  are  being  made.  A  special  fund  for  this  purpose 
permits  the  purchase  of  apparatus  from  the  best  American  and  Euro- 
pean makers,  as  needed. 

Mineralogy. 

JUNIOR     YEAR. 

A  concise  coarse  in  Crystallography,  with  practice  in  Goniometrical 
measurements.  Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy.  Selected  studies 
in  Descriptive  Mineralogy  objectively  conducted.  Laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  Determination  of  Minerals.  Professor  Dwioht. 

A  concise  course  in  Crystallography  is  given,  illustrated  by  the 
best  glass  models  of  crystals,  and  accompanied  by  exercises  in  the 
determination  of  forms,  and  in  goniometrical  measurements.  Physi- 
cal and  Chemical  Mineralogy  are  then  taken  up,  partly  by  recitations 
from  the  text^book,  and  partly  by  oral  instruction,  with  special 
reference  to  a  proper  preparation  for  laboratory  work.  In  Descrip- 
tive Mineralogy,  the  study  of  the  principal  ores  and  other  minen^s  is 
conducted  by  oral  instruction  based  as  far  as  possible  on  the  actual 
examination  of  specimens  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
class.  Meanwhile,  at  as  early  a  point  in  the  course  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, laboratory  practice  in  the  determination  of  minerals  by  the 
blowpipe  and  by  chemical  processes  is  begun  and  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  semester.  This  work  is  in  two  courses;  the  first  consists  of  a 
series  of  prescribed  experiments  with  known  minerals,  as  arranged  in 
schedules  prepared  by  the  instructor.  Thib  course  is  so  devised,  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  range  of  the  specimens,  that  by  its 
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completion  the  student  is  made  quite  familiar  with  all  the  more  im- 
portant reactions  of  the  detenninatiye  processes. 

The  second  XMkrt  consists  in  the  determination,  by  each  member  of 
the  class,  of  a  large  number  of  selected  unknown  minerals. 

One  or  more  excursions  are  taken  to  some  locality  of  mineralogical 
interest. 

Gteology. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Concise  courses  in  Physical  Geography  and  Petrology;  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  facts  of  Paleontological  Geology;  in  Dynamical 
and  Historical  Qeology.  Laboratory  practice  in  determination  of 
fossils.    Field  excursions.    Practice  in  preparation  of  rock-sections. 

Professor  Dwight. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Advanced  Cour$e. — Optical  study  of  minerals  with  laboratory 
practice  with  microscopic  sections.  Paleontological  study  and  prac- 
tice.   £xercises  in  field-work.  Professor  Dwioht. 

A  brief  study  of  Physiographic  Geology  is  followed  by  a  course  in 
Lithologieal  Geology;  the  elementary  principles  of  Petrography  are 
here  introduced;  the  methods  of  the  optical  study  of  minerals  and 
rocks  are  taught  and  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  lithologieal  micro- 
scrope,  also  by  class  exercises  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sec- 
tions in  minerals  with  reference  to  their  optical  examinations. 

Dynamical  Geology  is  then  taken  up.  An  elementary  course  in 
Paleontology  follows,  illustrated  by  the  study  of  specimens,  and  by 
class  practice  in  the  actual  determination  of  species  of  fossils.  The 
members  of  the  class  are  also  exercised  in  the  practical  cutting  and 
mounting  of  large  microscopic  sections  of  fossils,  and  rocks  contain- 
ing minute  fossils,  by  means  of  a  specially-devised  rock-cutting  ma- 
chine of  the  largest  dimensions  and  the  most  perfect  equipment. 
Historical  geology  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  course.  Its  lessons 
are  well  illustrated  by  a  large  representative  set  of  North  American 
foflsils  originally  collected  by  the  New  York  State  Survey,  also  by  a 
valuable  set  of  European  fossils. 

In  the  Senior  year  an  advanced  course  in  Geology  is  offered,  con- 
sisting, as  the  class  may  elect,  either  of  studies  in  Petrography,  with 
the  use  of  the  lithologieal  microscope  and  accessories,  or  of  detailed 
instmction  and  practice  in  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphical  Geology 
and  in  fieldwork. 
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Biologry. 
JUNIOR   YEAR. 

FiTA  S««««*r.-Gcneral  Biology  \  {^S.^*,  4  to  6. 

Secmd  &»«»ter.-General  Biology  \  ^^^^\  4  f„  «. 

Associate  Professor  O'Gradt  and  Miss  Byrnes. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Fw9^  Semester, — General  Zoolo^,  lectures  8,  laboratory  4. 
Second  Semester, — Comparative  Embryology,  Higher  Biology,  lec- 
tures 3,  laboratory,  4. 

X  Associate  Professor  O'Gradt  and  Miss  Btrnes. 

The  instruction  in  Biology  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  exercises. 

The  course  in  General  Biology  in  the  Junior  year  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  the  Biological  Sciences.  It  is  intended 
that  this  course  shall  give  the  student  a  clear  and  comprehensive  con- 
ception of  the  fundamental  principles  of  life. 

A  number  of  representative  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 

studied  in  their  structure  and  their  mode  of  action,  to  illustrate  the 

principal  facts  of  morphology  and  physiology. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present  junior  class  were  given  in  their  freehman  year 
a  coarse  in  General  Biology,  the  Junior  work  for  'Ol,  '98  will  be  modified.  In  the 
first  semester,  a  course  In  General  Zoology  is  offered ;  In  the  second  semester,  Com- 
parative Bfnbryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

This  general  course  is  followed  in  the  Senior  year  by  more  special 
work  in  General  Zoology  and  Comparative  Embryology.  In  the  first 
semester,  the  student  gains  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  attention  being  paid  chiefly  to  the  classification,  develop- 
ment and  homologies  of  invertebrates.  In  the  second  semester.  Com- 
parative Embryology  is  taken  up.  This  includes  a  thorough  study  of 
the  Embryology  of  the  chick,  followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  the 
development  of  vertebrates. 

An  additional  course  in  higher  Biology  is  given  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  Senior  year,  including  some  of  the  leading  questions 
of  Biology,  such  as  natural  selection,  evolution,  heredity,  and  the 
history  of  the  Biological  sciences. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  student  acquires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
methods,  and  of  the  forms  discussed  in  the  lectures.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  original  research. 
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Students  intending  to  studj  Biology  are  recommended  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chemistry. 

Mathematics. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 

Ix>garithniSy  Plane  Trigonometry.  Solution  of  Triangles.  Trigono- 
metric Analysis.  Miss  Richardson. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Practical  Application  of  Trigonometry.  Principles  of  Surreying. 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  Application  of  Spherical  Trigonometry  to 
problems  of  Navigation. 

Analytical  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid .  Professor  Ely. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Professor  Ely. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Analytical  Geometry,  including  the  use  of  determinants  and  tri- 
linear  co-ordinates.    History  of  Mathematics. 

Or,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Differential  Equations. 
History  of  Mathematics. 

QQatemions.    Elementary  Course.  Professor  Ely. 

The  exercises  in  Geometry  include  recitations  from  the  text-book, 
original  demonstrations  of  propositions,  and  applications  of  princi- 
ples to  numerical  examples.  In  Trigonometry,  after  the  student  has 
gained  facility  in  the  use  of  trigonometrical  tables,  applications  of 
the  principles  are  made  to  problems  in  Mensuration,  Surveying  and 
Navigation.  In  the  Sophomore  year,  up  to  December,  attention  is  given 
to  problems  in  the  determination  of  Heights,  Distances  and  Areas, 
and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Navigation.  Afterward,  the 
time  is  devoted  to  Spherical  Trigomometry  and  the  applications  of 
Spherical  Trigonometry. 

In  Analytic  Geometry,  the  student  is  carried  through  the  Elemen- 
tary properties  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  supple- 
mented by  numerous  exercises  and  applications. 

The  elective  course  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  of  the  Jun- 
ior year,  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  either 
pure  or  applied  mathematics.    The  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  work, 
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but  is  largely  supplemented  by  oral  instruction.  Great  attention  is 
given  to  the  geometrical  and  mechanical  applications  of  the  calculus, 
and  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year,  two  courses  are  open  to 
the  student,  one  an  extension  of  the  Analytic  Geometry  of  the 
Sophomore  year  including  the  use  of  Determinants,  and  Tri-linear 
Co-ordinates.  The  other,  continuing  the  work  of  the  Junior  year,  is 
an  extended  course  in  Integral  Calculus,  and  embraces  the  elements 
of  theory  of  functions  of  imaginary  variables,  the  various  methods  of 
Integration  systematically  treated,  Dijferential  Equations. 

A  course  in  the  elements  of  Quaternions  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  Senior  year  includes  general  properties  of  scalars  and  sectors,  Qua- 
ternion interpretation,  and  application  of  Quaternions  to  the  G^metry 
of  the  plane,  right-line  and  sphere. 

The  text-books  used  are  Chauvenet's  Geometry  (new  edition), 
Wells'  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigometry,  Wentworth's  Elements  of 
Analytic  Geometry,  Salmon's  Conic  Sections,  Byerly's  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus,  Williamson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, Hardy's  Quaternions  ;  References,  Tait's  Elements  of  Quater- 
nions, Bertrand's  Calcul. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  exact,  sustained  and 
independent  reasoning,  of  precision  and  clearness  in  the  statement  of 
convictions  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  depend  ;  to  rely  upon 
insight,  originality  and  judgment  rather  than  upon  memory.  From 
the  first,  students  who  show  special  aptitude  are  encouraged  in  the 
working  of  subjects  which  require  more  prolonged  investigation  than 
the  daily  exercises  of  the  class-room. 

Astronomy. 

JUNIOR  YBAB. 

First  Semester , — Spherical  Astronomy;  Instruments,  Time,  Latitude, 
Longitude,  Parallax,  etc. 

Second  Semester. — Planets  in  Space,  Eclipses,  Gravitational  Astron- 
omy, Astronomical  Physics.  Pbofessor  Whitney. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Semester, — Transit  Circle;  Determinations  of  Time  and 
Latitude,    Moon  Culminations ;    Occultations  of  stars. 

Second  /Sl^mest^.— Equatorial  Telescope,  with  use  of  filar  micro- 
meter and  spectroscope.  Theoretical  Astronomy;  Comet's  Orbit 
by  Olber's  method.  Pbofbssob  Whitnbt. 
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The  Jnmor  oonrse  proTides  an  elementary  bnt  scientific  treatment 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  Astronomy.    It  is  illustrated  by  frequent 
examples  and  applications,  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  local  data. 
It  requires  only  the  prescribed  mathematics  of  the  College  coarse,  sup- 
plemented by  a  few  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  Conic  Sections.    The 
students  have  the  free  ase  of  the  portable  telescopes,  and  such  ques- 
tions as  they  can  determine  by  their  own  observations  with  these 
passes  are  kept  before  them.    These  telescopes  are  supplied  with  a 
ring  micrometer. 

The  Senior  Course  requires  a  knowledge  of  Calculus.  It  is  both 
practical  and  theoretical.  During  the  first  semester,  the  students 
use  freely  the  meridian  circle,  making  and  reducing  their  own  obser- 
vations. They  predict  occultations  and  observe  them.  In  the  second 
semester,  their  practice  is  transferred  to  the  equatorial  telescope  and 
micrometric  measurements.  They  also  use  the  spectroscope.  Theo- 
retical Astronomy  is  treated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  gen- 
erally under  the  form  of  Comet's  Orbit. 

Descriptive  and  Historical  Astronomy. 

Second  Semester, — This  one  hour  course  is  open  to  all  students.  It 
is  intended  for  those  of  literary  tastes,  who  may  desire  an  outline 
knowledge  of  Astronomy,  without  entering  upon  its  scientific  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  essential  to  the  courses  given  above,  nor  is  it  recom- 
mended to  those  proposing  to  study  Astronomy  as  a  science. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

Hygiene.  A  course  running  through  the  year.  One  hour  weekly 
is  devoted  to  this  course,  and  the  study  comprises  lectures,  recitations, 
and  practical  investigation  of  the  principles  of  house  sanitation. 
Drawings  and  models  are  provided  for  this  study.  All  new  students 
are  required  to  attend.  Pkofessob  Farwell. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

.  Physiology.  Advanced  course.  (Elective.)  The  course  comprises 
lectures,  text-book  work,  microscopic  study  of  tissues,  experiments 
in  physiological  chemistry,  and  frequent  dissections.  The  Anatomical 
Cabinet  furnishes  models  for  practical  demonstrations. 

Professor  Farwbll. 
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History  of  Art. 

JUNIOE  YEAE. 

Second  Semester, — Arohitecture  and  Sculpture :  The  Egyptian  Tem- 
ple and  its  Sculptures,  Tombs  and  Sculptured  Beliefs,  Pre-Historic 
Monuments  of  Greece,  The  Greek  Temple  and  its  Sculptures,  the 
Periods  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Alexandrian  Period,  Boman 
Arohitecture,  Portrait  Statues  and  Historical  Beliefs,  Early  Christian 
Architecture,  the  Byzantine  and  Latin  Styles,  the  Bomanesque  and 
Gothic  Cathedral  and  their  Sculpture  Decorations,  Benaissance  Archi- 
tecture and  Sculpture,  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Delia  Bobbia,  Michael 
Angelo,  Bernini,  Canova,  Flaxman,  Thorwaldsen. 

SENIOR   TEAR. 

Fmb  Semester. — Painting :  Classic  and  Byzantine  Painting,  Ben- 
aissance Painting,  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico.  Masacdo,  Leonardo,  Michael 
Angelo,  Baphael,  Titian,  Veronese,  Durer,  Bubens,  Bembrandt, 
Velasquez,  Murillo,  Poussin,  David,  Millet,  Hogarth,  Beynolds,  Ben- 
jamin West. 

The  technic  of  oil  and  water  color  painting,  of  engraving  and  of 
etching.*  Professor  Van  Ingen. 

This  course  is  open  to  the  special  students  of  the  Art  School  as  well 
as  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  of  the  CoUege. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  topic  a  written  examination  is  required. 

Hiatory. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

1.  First  Semester,— 'E^ixixj  of  Greece  and  Bome.    (Bequired.) 

2.  Second  Semester, — MedieBval  History.    (Elective.) 

Associate  Professor  Mills. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

3.  FHrst  Semester, — Modern  European  History.    (Elective.) 

4.  Second  Semester. — Modem  European  History.    (Elective.) 

Professor  Salmon. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

5.  English  and  American  Constitutional  History.    (Elective.) 

6.  American  Constitutional  History.    (Elective.) 

Professor  Salmon. 
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The  nndergndiiate  work  in  History  alms  to  give  opportunity 
during  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  for  a  somewhat  oom- 
ptehenaiTe  but  careful  study  of  general  European  history  from 
the  beginning  of  Greek  dyilization  to  the  present  time.  During  the 
Senior  year  facilities  are  offered  for  specdal  work  in  English  and 
American  constitutional  history. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  the  first  course  of  three  hours  a  week  on 
ancient  history  is  required  of  all  regular  members  of  the  class.  In- 
troductory lectures  are  given  on  the  objects  and  methods  of  historical 
study,  and  on  topics  in  the  prehistoric  period  of  Greek  history  as  the 
Aryan  Basis  of  Hellenic  Ciyilization,  Early  Foreign  Influences, 
Bffects  of  Physical  Geography,  the  Settlement  of  Greece,  and  the  Do- 
rian Migration.  The  Heroic  Age  is  studied  in  the  Homeric  poems  with 
a  lecture  on  the  reliability  of  their  evidence.  The  further  class  work 
Is  done  partly  by  a  study  of  Plutarch  and  other  sources,  and  partly 
by  topical  reading.  The  work  in  Roman  history  will  be  done  in  a 
similar  manner. 

This  course  may  be  followed  by  an  elective  one  of  four  hours  a 
week  on  medieval  history.  The  method  of  study  is,  principally,  read- 
ing upon  topical  outlines.  So  far  as  time  allows  particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  the  development  of  the 
church.  Every  student  should  be  provided  with  Duruy's  Hutory  of 
the  Middle  Agei,  and  all  are  urged  to  bring  from  their  homes  or  to 
purchase  sndi  standard  works  as  their  means  wiU  allow. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  year  is  devoted  to  special  studies  on  the 
political  and  religious  condition  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  as  illustrated  by  contemporaneous  literature,  the 
pditical  and  religious  history  of  Europe  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
the  French  Revdution,  the  political  history  of  France  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire. 

In  the  Senior  year  an  advanced  course  is  offered  for  the  critical 
study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  and  American 
constitutions  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  existing  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  two  countries. 

In  American  history  the  work  includes  the  study  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  individual  colonies,  the  different  attempts  to  form  a  union, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.  This  work  is  foUowed 
in  the  second  semester  by  a  careful  study  of  some  special  period  in 
American  history,  the  period  selected  varying  each  year. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  by  means  of  text^books, 
topical  outlines,  lectures  and  classes  for  special  study.    The  students 
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have  free  access  to  all  works  in  the  library  and  are  reqnired  to  do  in- 
dependent work.  Frequent  lectures  on  historical  subjects  are  given 
by  eminent  specialists  from  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Economics. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.    Eecitations  from  Andrew's  Institutes 
of  Eeanomies.    Second  semester,  elective  for  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

Associate  Professor  Mills. 

2.  Advanced  Course.    Special  topics.    Lectures  and  investigation. 
First  semester,  elective  for  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  1. 

Associate  Professor  Mills. 
The  first  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  principles 
of  economics  with  special  attention  to  some  important  topics  and  a 
consideration  of  conflicting  theories  so  far  as  time  will  permit.  Al- 
though a  text-book  is  used,  collateral  reading  is  expected  and  some 
lectures  are  given.  The  more  advanced  course  is  designed  for 
students  who  look  forward  to  special  study  in  Economics,  to 
journalism,  to  active  work  among  the  poorer  classes,  or  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  charities.  Not  only  are  the  benefits  of  well- 
directed  charitable  and  social  efforts  considered,  but  equal  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  evils  coming  from  ill-devised  and  Utopian 
schemes  of  social  reform.  By  the  study  of  such  topics  as 
The  Industrial  Revolution,  The  Factory  System,  Industrial  Depres- 
sions, Migration,  Transportation,  Trusts,  Labor  Organizations,  Arbi- 
tration, Cooperation,  Profit-Sharing,  Socialism,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
trace  the  industrial  development  of  modem  society,  to  set  forth  the 
resulting  benefits  and  evils,  and  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  attempts  made  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
The  work  of  the  course  is  done  by  lecture  and  collateral  reading  In 
addition  to  the  general  work  above  described,  each  member  of  the 
class  is  assigned  a  topic  for  special  reading  and  investigation  through- 
out the  semester.  Regular  reports  are  given  upon  the  progress  of  the 
work  and  theses  are  prepared  setting  forth  the  results  obtained.  The 
Census  Reports,  other  Government  publications,  the  Reports  of  the 
various  State  Bureaus  of  Labor,  and  the  files  of  periodicals  furnish 
the  principal  material  used  in  this  work. 

Philosophy. 

Logic.  '  Professor  Drennan. 

This  study  is  offered  as  a  four  hours'  course,  through  one  semester 
of  the  Junior  year.    As  students  in  Logic  are  often  hindered  in  their 
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progress  by  the  lack  of  some  kDowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the 
mindy  a  short  outline  of  Psychology  precedes  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
thought.      The    principles  of  argamentatiye  composition  are  then 
taken  up  as  a  sequel  to  the  work  in  Logic. 
Psychology.    Lectures  on  Modem  Philosophy. 

Pbesidcnt  Tatlob. 
The  study  of  this  science  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 
It  extends  through  half  the  Senior  year,  as  a  four  hours'  course.  The 
aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  thoroughly  with  the  principles  of  the 
science  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  facts  and  processess  of  the  mental 
life,  and  then  in  the  study  of  the  natute  of  intelligence  to  observe 
them  in  combination.    The  purpose  of  the  instructor  is  to  show  the 
relation  of  the  facts  thus  obseryed  to  the  principles  underlying  the 
current  discussions  of  philosophy  and  religion.    A  text  book  is  used 
throughout  the  course,  not  chiefly  as  a  guide  but  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  student  and  teacher.    This  course  is  supplemented  by 
a  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  theories  of  perception  as  they 
appear  in  the  writings  of  modem  philosophers,  with  the  psychological 
and  oosmological  problems  inyolved  in  them. 

Courses  of  reading  on  the  history  of  philosophy  are  assigned  to  the 
members  of  the  class  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  essays,  or  for 
special  examination. 

Ethics.    Lectures  on  the  history  of  Ethical  Philosophy. 

President  Tatlob. 

This  course  is  also  required  of  students  for  a  degree.  It  occupies 
three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester.  The  methods  of  instmction  are 
similar  to  those  outlined  above.  A  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  the 
work,  and  is  made  the  ground  of  free  discussion.  A  coui'se  of 
lectures  supplements  the  work,  and  a  series  of  essays  brings  before 
the  class  the  outline  of  the  history  of  ethical  theory.  Topics  of 
study  are  the  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  and  the  ultimate 
ground  of  moral  obligation.  The  relations  of  the  principles  thus  dis- 
covered to  the  duties  of  moral  beings  to  self,  others,  and  God,  are  also 
discussed. 

GBADUATE  C0T7BSES. 

Conrses  of  advanced  stady  are  oflfered  by  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  College,  to  graduates  of  colleges  who  may 
prove  to  the  Faculty  their  ability  to  profit  hy  them.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Faculty  thus  to  encourage  independent 
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work.  The  student  will  have  the  advantage  of  stndy  with 
the  instructor,  and  of  a  general  direction  in  her  investiga- 
tions. 

Graduate  courses  of  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  of  instruction,  will  be 
arranged  for  such  resident  graduates  as  wish  to  take  ex- 
aminations for  the  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.  M.) 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  coming  year. 

Andent  LanffuaffOB. 

The  development  of  Dramatic  Poetry  among  the  Romans,  with 
special  study  of  the  early  period.    Latin  Inscriptions. 

Aristotle  On  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  The  text  will  be  studied 
from  a  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript.    Attic  Inscriptions. 

Modern  Languaffes. 
Studies  in  Middle  High  German  and  Old  French. 

Philosophy. 
Locke.  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 
The  History  of  Ethical  Philosophy  in  England. 

History. 
American  Constitutional  History. 

Natural  History. 
Paleontology  and  Geological  Field-work. 

Ghemistry  and  Physios. 
Any  one  of  the  following  : 
A  course  of  laboratory  work  in  Electricity. 

A  course  of  laboratory  work  in  Light,  including  the  spectroscope 
and  its  applications. 

A  course  of  practical  Chemistry  and  Physics  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  teachers. 

Mathematics. 

An  extended  course  in  Calculus,  or  Modem  Analytical  Geometry. 

Astronomy. 
Practical  work  in  the  Observatory. 

En^rlish. 
1.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.    Beowulf  finished,  Andreas,  Judith,  Elene, 
Caedmon's  Exodus.     Sieyers'  grammar  will  be  used  and  reference 
made  to  the  various  histories  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature. 
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2.  AngLo-Saxon  Prose.  Selections  from  a  nnmber  of  prose  authors. 
Sieyers'  grammar  and  readings  in  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Litera- 
ture as  in  Course  I.  Both  of  these  courses  imply  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon, — Sweets'  Reader  or  an  equivalent. 

3.  literature  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Selections  from  Gower, 
Langland,  and  if  possible  other  writers  of  the  period  will  be  read 
with  thorough  study  of  the  grammatical  and  metrical  forms  and  of  the 
phonology.  A  considerable  part  of  Chaucer  will  also  be  taken  in  the 
same  manner.  The  coarse  includes  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
the  period  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

4.  Beading  Courses  in  the  later  English  Literature  will  be  marked 
out  for  students  who  desire  them,  according  to  their  stage  of  adyance- 
ment  and  also  their  purposes  and  aims.  This  work  will  be  superrised 
by  the  instructors,  and  tested  by  means  of  frequent  essays,  personal 
interyiews,  and  examinations. 

SPECIAL  COTTBSEa 

Students  of  sufficient  maturity  and  preparation  may 
take  eclectic  or  irregular  courses,  provided  that  the  course 
proposed  shall  be  decided  by  the  President  to  be  preferable 
to  the  regular  course  for  the  objects  in  view.  Such  courses 
will  be  arranged  by  the  Professors  whose  departments  they 
wish  to  enter,  to  whom  they  will  be  referred  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  examination  in  reference  to  their  qualifications. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  special  courses  are,  in 
general,  the  same  as  those  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman 
class.  Candidates  must  not  be  under  nineteen  years  of 
age. 

C0T7BSES  FOB  TEACHEBS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  and  who 
present  to  the  President  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
success,  may  be  received  without  examination.  Certifi- 
cates of  the  work  accomplished  will  be  given  when  desired. 

LECTT7BES. 

The  College  provides  courses  of  lectures  supplementary 
to  its  regular  work.  The  subjects,  as  far  as  arranged,  are 
as  follows : 
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The  History  of  Art  (twelve  lectures),  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the 
stereoptioon,      ....       Professor  Hbnry  Van  Ingen. 

Visible  Speech,         .       .    Professor  Alexander  Melville  Bell. 

University  Extension,   ....    Mr.  Richard  G.  Moulton. 

Virgil, President  A.  H.  Strong. 

The  Renaissance  in  Art  and  Literature, 

Professor  Pnaip  Schaff. 

The  Life  of  Christ  (sixteen  lectures).  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  (sixteen  lectures), 

Professor  James  S.  Riggs. 

1.  How  should  Literature  be  studied  ?  2.  The  Spanish  Epics  of  the 
Cid.  8.  The  Early  epic  movement  in  France.  4.  The  Proven^ 
epic,  Girart  de  Rossilho.  5.  The  early  epic  movement  in  Germany 
and  the  Norse  version  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  6.  The  Nibelungun 
Lied Professor  Charles  Spraoue  Smith. 

Heredity, Professor  Henrt  F.  Osborn. 

The  American  Revolution  as  interpreted  by  contemporaneous  Ameri- 
can Literature.  1.  John  Trumbull,  the  author  of  McFingal.  2. 
Francis  Hopkinson,  the  author  of  the  Battle  of  the  Kegs.  3.  The 
Tory  Satirists  and  Pamphleteers.  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 
Problems  of  Railroad  Legislation.    Professor  Arthur  T.  Hadlt. 

(Subject  not  decided  upon).        .        .     Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin. 

Concerts  are  also  provided  for  the  College  under  the 
auspices  of  the  School  of  Music.  They  are  given  by 
artists  from  the  best  known  Musical  Clubs  and  Societies. 

DEGREES. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  will  re- 
ceive the  First  or  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Arts  (A.B.) 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  Candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  beginning 
of  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.)  may  be  conferred 
upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  this  or  of  any  other  approved 
College,  who  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non-pro- 
fessional study.  Resident  candidates  for  the  degree  must 
present  a  thesis  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  one 
year  of  study,  non-resident,  on  two.     The  latter  must  sub- 
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mit  to  the  Faculty  their  proposed  course  of  study  at  least 
two  years  in  adyance.  The  thesis  must  be  submitted  at 
least  six  weeks  before  Commencement. 

A  year  of  residence  is  required  of  all  Candidates  not 
graduates  of  this  college. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  in  course, 
will  be  conferred  on  graduates  of  this  or  of  any  other  ap- 
proved College.  The  requirements  for  such  a  degree  will 
be  a  three  years'  course  in  liberal  studies,  one  of  which 
shall  be  spent  at  this  College.  Two  principal  subjects  of 
study  must  be  pursued  by  every  candidate  for  the  degree, 
examinations  must  be  taken  in  both,  and  a  thesis  showing 
original  research  must  be  presented  on  one  of  them.  The 
candidate  must  be  able  to  read  Latin,  French,  and  German, 
and  must  have  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  degree  in  Music,  Musicae  Baccalaurea  (Mus.B),  is 
open  to  graduates  of  this,  or  of  any  other  approved  College, 
and  to  soch  as  may  produce  certificates  testifying  to  their 
use  of  a^  least  five  years  in  the  study  of  Music.  Two  ex- 
aminations must  be  taken  by  every  candidate,  at  an  inter- 
val of  not  less  than  one  year,  the  first  covering  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint  in  not  more  than  four  parts,  and  Canon 
and  Fugue  in  two  parts,  and  the  second  embracing  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint  in  five  parts.  Canon  and  Fugue, 
Musical  Form  (analysis).  History  of  Music,  and  Orchestra- 
tion. Before  the  final  examination  the  candidate  will  be 
required  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  examiners  a 
composition  on  a  sacred  or  secular  subject,  containing 
some  portion  for  a  solo  voice,  some  for  a  chorus  for  four 
jMuts  using  fugue  treatment,  and  an  accompaniment  for 
piano,  organ,  or  a  string  band,  said  composition  to  occupy 
about  fifteen  minutes  in  its  performance. 

Resident    graduates,  students  in  special  courses,   and 
pupils  proficient  in  either  of  the  departments  of  art,  may 
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receive  from  the  President  a  certificate  of  the  studies 
completed. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  1891  were  as  follows  : 

A.  M.  THESIS. 

Louise  Stephens  Faoan,  1888.— Some  Metaphysical  aspects  of  Space. 

Mtra  Reynolds,  1880. — Wordsworth's  Poetry. 

Ellen  Churchill  Semfle,  1882.— Slavery :  A  Study  in  Sociology. 

MUS.  B. 

Anna  Yalletts  Haight. 


Martha  Trafford  Allen, 
Annie  Appleoate, 
Clara  Augusta  Bentley, 
Mary  Marshall  Bonnell, 
Harriet  Gardner  Brisbin, 
Mary  Louise  Copeland, 
Carrie  Monell  Curry, 
Caroline  Bell  Dinturff, 
Jessie  Thomas  Dorm  an, 
Frances  Etten, 
Carrie  Ellen  Furness, 
Maria  Louise  Greene, 
Eleanor  Humbert  Haight, 
Florence  Halliday, 
Vesta  Halliday, 
Henrietta  Adams  Houston, 
Martha  Elizabeth  Jansen, 
Bessie  Josephine  Joyner, 


A.  B. 
Rosa  Mary  ELayana, 
Louise  Adelb  Lawrbncb, 
Hester  Caldwell  Oaklby, 
JuiiiA  Maria  Obbr, 
Katharine  Hall  Pbinglk, 
Martha  Eleanor  Quinn, 
Martha  Edith  Rickbbt, 
Helen  Griswold  Sheldon, 
Kate  Louise  Strong, 
Dora  Neville  Taylor, 
Juliet  Wilbur  Tompkins, 
Frances  Anna  Underhill, 
Nellie  Emma  Van  Tassel, 
Clara  Estelle  Viceroy, 
Margaret  Floy  Washburn, 
Ida  Welt, 

Mary  Emmott  Woodin, 
Stella  May  Wylib. 


PRIZES. 

By  beqaest  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barringer  there  is  a  fund 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  ^^  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class  of  each 
year  who  shall  be  a  daughter  of  a  physician,  or  of  one  who 
was  a  physician  in  his  lifetime,  and  who  shall  offer  herself 
as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  ; "  or,  if  no  one  in  the  grad- 
uating class  presents  herself,  to  the  student  in  the  next 
lower  class  who  is  eligible. 
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Th^  Sbi,bk    Kate  Pcjrxess  Pbize   Fund  furnishes 

aimually   two   prizes^  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty 

do&arB,  whicli  are  granted  to  the  writers  of  the  best  two 

eaaayB  on  some   ^' Shaksperian  or  Elizabethan  subject/' 

competition  being  open  to  all  members  of  the  Senior  Glass. 

The  subject  is  assigned  a  year  in  advance,  and  the  essays 

must  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester. 

The  subject  for  the  year  1892-93  will  be,   ShaJksper^s 

Conception  of  the  Function  of  the  Drama. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Erminie  A.  Smith,  of  Jersey 
City,  have  established  a  memorial  prize  fund  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  excellence  in  the  study  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology.     A  first  and  second  prize  will  be  awarded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  extract  from  the  deed  of  gift: 
''The   Trustees  shall  apply  the  net  income  from  said 
fund  as  a  prize  or  prizes  to  be  given  to  any  student  or  stu- 
denta  of  Vassar  OoUege  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  said 
JBoard,  from  time  to  time  have  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. '* 
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SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING  AND  MUSIC. 


[The  f ollowixMT  statement  Tegardinff  the  Sohools  of  Painting  and 
Mnaio  must  be  read  in  liffht  of  the  fftot  that  the  Trustees  are  now 
oonsiderlnff  radical  chancres  in  the  relation  of  these  arts  to  the  Ck>l- 
leere  Ck>ur8e.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  schools  mnst  therefore 
make  particular  inquiry  of  the  President  as  to  the  possibility  of 
entrance  on  the  conditions  here  stated.] 

The  Departments  of  Painting  and  Music,  besides  pro- 
viding for  the  instruction  of  collegiate  students,  constitute 
schools  for  special  instruction  in  these  arts.  The  Profes- 
sors of  these  departments  are  the  Directors  of  the  Art 
Schools ;  to  whom,  respectively,  in  connection  with  the 
President,  the  internal  management  of  the  schools  is  com- 
mitted. 

Admission  and  Besidence. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  either  of  the  Art  Schools 
must  present  testimonials  of  good  character,  and  must  be 
able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  three  principal 
subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 
They  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  old.  They  must 
also  give  evidence  of  natural  talent  for  the  art  in  which 
they  seek  instruction. 

Art  students  may  reside  in  the  College,  or  away  from  it. 
If  residing  elsewhere,  they  will  have  access  only  to  the 
rooms  and  exercises  connected  with  the  art  pursued,  unless 
by  special  permission. 

If  residing  within  the  College,  art  students  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  as  other  College  students. 
They  will  be  expected  to  take  College  studies,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  the  time  not  devoted  to  their  special  art. 
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Ckrarseof  Study. 

A  full  coarse  of  study  in  either  Department  covers  three 
years,  bat  stndents  who  have  abready  attained  some  degree 
of  proficiency  may  finish  the  course  in  a  shorter  time. 

Special  courses  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
sfcudent  may  be  arranged  by  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President ;  but  no  student  is  allowed  to  pur- 
sue a  coarse  of  study  that  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who  have  completed  a 
full  course,  and  have  passed  all  its  required  examinations. 
To  others  certificates  will  be  given  on  their  leaving,  stating 
what  they  have  actually  accomplished. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  a  course  in  either 
of  the  Art  Schools,  in  addition  to  the  regular  college 
course,  with  a  view  to  receiving  both  diplomas  at  the  close 
of  the  four  years  allotted  to  the  college  course. 

SCHOOL  OF  PAINTIKG. 

HENRY  VAN  INGEN,  Director. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  : 

Pr^tartUcry  Class. — Drawing  from  Geometrical  objects. 

Antique  Class  ^.—Drawing  from  models  of  parts  of  the  human 
figure ;  bands,  feet,  heads,  etc. 

Antique  Class  A. — Drawing  from  the  full-length  statue. 

Stm-U/e  Class.— Tainting  in  Oil  and  Water  Colors. 

Portrait  Class. — Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  draped  Life 
Model. 

PerspectvM  Class. — Projections  and  Liinear  Perspective. 

Anatomy  Class. — The  Proportions  and  Artistic  Anatomy  of  the 
Ilaman  Figure. 

Composition  Class, — ^The  principles  of  design. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  given  each  year  embracing 

1.  The  theory  of  the  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 

Architecture,  and  its  application  to  the  ornamentation  of 

rooms,  to  furniture,  dress,  etc. 
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2.  The  history  of  these  arts^  illustrated  by  the  works 
and  lives  of  the  great  artists. 

3.  Stereoscopic  illustrations  of  the  principal  works  in 
Painting,  Sculpture>  and  Architecture. 

The  Art  Gallery,  elsewhere  referred  to,  furnishes  abund- 
ant material  for  illustrations. 

There  will  be  regular  examinations  on  the  subjects  of 
the  various  lectures  and  lessons,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
semester  an  examination  on  its  entire  work.  On  the  re- 
sults of  these  examinations  the  progress  of  the  student 
through  the  course,  and  the  diploma  will  depend. 

The  Diploma  was  awarded  in  1891  to 
Julia  Sagub. 

80H00L  OF  MUSia 

EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN,  Acting  IHreetor. 

The  branches  taught  in  this  school  are  : 

Piano-Forts  Plating. 

Organ  Plating. 

Singing. 

Violin  Plating, 

Theobt  op  Musio,  embracing: 

a.  Harmony. 

If.  Simple  and  Doable  Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue. 

e.  Forms. 

d.  Instrumentation. 
HiSTORT  OF  Music. 

The  course  of  study  in  any  of  the  above  branches 
covers  three  years,  provided  the  candidate  is  well  prepared 
when  entering  upon  the  course. 

PiANO-FoRTS  Students  should  be  familiar  with  all  the  major  and 
minor  scales,  should  be  able  to  play  well  Loeschhom's  Studies,  Op. 
66,  or  Bertini,  Op.  20,  and  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  Rudiments 
of  Music. 

Organ  Students  should  have  some  knowledge  of  piano-forte 
playing. 
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Vocal  Students  sboxild  be  able  to  read  the  notes  well,  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  piano-forte  playing. 

The  Study  of  Harmony,  including  the  different  species  of  Simple 
Counterpoint^  is  obUgaUyry  for  aU  special  students  of  music. 

Conceits,  illnstrating  the  different  forms  of  chamber  music,  includ- 
ing Tocal  and  organ  compositions,  are  given  to  the  number  of  eight  to 
ten  in  a  season,  partly  by  artists  from  abroad,  and  partly  by  the  most 
advanced  students  of  the  music  school.  These  concerts  are  free  to  all 
students  of  the  Ck)llege. 

A  drculating  library  furnishes,  free  of  charge,  over  two  thousand 
pieces  of  music  for  nse  in  the  sight-reading  of  the  students  of  the 
department. 

The  music  rooms  are  in  the  Museum,  separated  from  the  College 
boilding. 

There  will  be  periodical  examinations  of  each  student,  in  order  to 
determine  her  progress.    On  the  result  of  these  examinations  the 
awarding'  of  the  diplomas  will  depend. 
Diplomas  were  awarded  in  1891  to 
Ajrta  Bksbt. 
Mabtha  Htbk  Millasd. 
Hklkt  Buthkbfokd  Putman.    (A.B.,  1889.) 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 


The  College  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie, 
which  is  half  way  between  Albany  and  New  York,  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  Street-cars  run  regularly  to  and 
from  the  city.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  an  office  in  the  building. 

The  College  buildings  comprise  the  Main  Building,  a 
structure  five  hundred  feet  long,  containing  the  students' 
rooms,  apartments  for  officers  of  the  College,  recitation 
rooms,  the  chapel,  library,  dining  rooms,  parlors,  offices, 
etc.;  the  Vassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry ;  the  Museum,  containing  the  collections  of 
Natural  History,  the  Art  Galleries,  the  Music  Rooms,  and 
the  Mineralogical  and  Biological  Laboratories ;  the  Obser- 
vatory ;  the  AlumnsB  Gymnasium  ;  the  Conservatory ;  the 
Lodge ;  Residences  for  Professors ;  and  various  other 
buildings. 

The  Maik  Building  is  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  pas- 
senger elevator,  bath-rooms,  and  other  conveniences  are 
provided.  Every  possible  provision  against  the  danger 
from  fire  was  made  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  fire 
service,  a  steam  fire  engine,  connections  and  hose  on  every 
floor,  several  Babcock  extinguishers,  and  fire  pumps. 

The  students'  apartments  are  ordinarily  in  groups,  with 
three  sleeping-rooms  opening  into  one  parlor  for  study. 
There  are  also  many  single  rooms  and  a  few  rooms  accom- 
modating two  persons.  The  rooms  are  provided  with 
necessary  furniture,  and  kept  in  order  by  servants.     The 
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constraction  of  the  building  is  sach  that  even  more  quiet 
is  secured  than  in  most  smaller  edifices.  The  walls  separ- 
ating the  rooms  are  of  brick,  and  the  floors  are  deadened. 
The  Frederick  F.  Thompson  Library  Building, 
connected  with  the  main  edifice,  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completed  before 
another  autumn.  Mr.  Thompson's  great  generosity  meets 
one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  college. 

liibrary  and  Beading  Boom. 

The  Library  of  the  College  contains  about  nineteen 
thousand  volumes,  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  departments.  Provision  is  made  for 
its  growth  by  annual  appropriations.  The  students  have 
free  access  to  the  shelves  during  eleven  hours  of  each  day. 

The  Reading  Room  receives,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  the  leading  scientific,  literary,  and 
philological  periodicals,  American,  English,  German,  and 
French, 

The  Vaasar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Ohemistry  and  Physica. 

This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  rooms 
of  ample  size  for  lectures,  and  laboratories  for  the  practi- 
cal study  of  general  and  analytical  chemistry. 

In  the  Qualitative  Laboratory,  two  capacious  ventilating 
chambers  divide  the  tables  into  three  sections,  affording 
abundant  facilities  for  the  removal  of  noxious  gases. 
Every  table  is  supplied  with  gas,  water  and  waste  pipe,  a 
filter  pump,  a  full  set  of  reagents,  and  every  utensil  needed 
for  the  work. 

In  the  Quantitative  Laboratories,  each  table  is  supplied 
with  Bunsen^B  and  Fletcher's  burners,  water  and  filter 
pump,  a  set  of  graduated  glassware,  and  .all  the  minor 
pieces  required  for  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  an- 
alysis.    Fletcher's  gas  furnaces  for  oxidation  and  reduc- 
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tion,  apparatus  of  various  forms  for  specific  gravity,  and 
a  full  supply  of  chemical  balances  are  within  easy  reach, 
while  hot  water,  distilled  water,  drying  ovens,  and  blast 
lamps  are  conveniently  placed. 

The  Cabinet  of  Philosophical  Apparatus  contains  a  large 
collection  illustrating  the  several  branches  of  physics. 
Among  the  instruments  of  precision  are  the  following  : 
Atwood's  machine  with  electric  action,  a  fine  standard  ba- 
rometer given  by  the  class  of  1880,  Cooley*s  apparatus  for 
precise  experiments  on  Boyle's  law,  and  for  the  electrical 
registry  of  vibrations,  tuning  forks  from  Kdnig,  a  polari- 
scope  from  Queen,  a  spectroscope  from  Hartmann  and 
Braun,  a  Mascart's  electrometer,  and  other  fine  electrical 
test  instruments  from  Elliott,  Breguet,  Carpentier,  and 
Edelmann.  A  fund,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Guy  Vassar, 
provides  for  the  addition  of  new  apparatus. 

The  Iiaboratories  of  the  Department  of  Natural  History. 

These  have  been  enlarged  and  are  equipped  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  the  apparatus  required  for  objective 
work  by  the  students. 

Biological  Iiaboratory. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  furnished  with  tables  for 
microscopic  work  and  dissection  with  reagents,  glassware 
and  instruments,  and  the  students  are  supplied  with  dis- 
secting instruments,  compound  and  dissecting  microscopes, 
etc. 

The  laboratory  instruments  include  Thoma  and  Minot 
microtomes,  a  Cambridge  incubator,  sterilizers,  paraffin 
baths,  aquaria,  etc. 

A  valuable  collection  of  Invertebrates  from  the  Zoological 
Station  at  Naples  has  been  added,  and  a  series  of  charts 
illustrating  the  anatomy  and  embryology  of  Invertebrates. 
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There  is  a  small  working  library  in  the  laboratory  con- 
taining the  ordinary  text  books  and  works  of  reference  and 
a  few  monographs. 

The  MixLexalogical  and  G(6ological  Laboratories. 

These  contain  jcases  of  representative  specimens,  especi- 
ally intended  for  actual  handling  and  study  by  the  students 
of  these  courses.  To  such  students  they  are  constantly 
accessible.  There  are  also  various  forms  of  requisite  ap- 
paratus^ among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  Wollaston^s 
Reflecting  Goniometer,  a  Joly  Specific  Gravity  Balance,  an 
Analytical  Balance,  a  Fuess  Lithological  Microscope  of  the 
largest  size  and  latest  improved  form,  apparatus  and  re- 
agents for  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sections  of  min- 
erals and  rocks,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  complete  sets  of 
the  apparatus  requisite  for  the  blowpipe  determination  of 
minerals  to  furnish  one  to  each  student  of  the  class. 

A  good  supply  of  the  leading  text-books  and  books  of 
reference  on  the  topics  studied,  is  furnished  to  the  labora- 
tories of  Natural  History  for  daily  use  by  the  students. 

The  Museuxn  of  Natural  History. 

This  contains 

1.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  Eocks,  and  Fossils,  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  specimens,  besides  models,  restora- 
tions, relief  maps,  sections,  landscapes,  etc.  The  minerals 
are  over  four  thousand  in  number,  all  carefully  selected 
for  their  educational  value.  There  are  also  series  of  models 
in  wood  and  in  glass  for  illustrating  crystallography,  a 
series  exhibiting  the  physical  characteristics  of  minerals, 
and  many  duplicate  specimens  for  manual  use.  The  litho- 
logical collection  embraces  all  the  important  rocks,  about 
seven  hundred  in  number  ;  the  palsBontological  collection 
contains  nearly  five  thousand  fossils,  which  are  chiefly 
from  the  standard  European  localities.     There  is  a  repre- 
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sentative  set  of  North  American  fossils,  illustrating  every 
period  of  geological  history,  and  comprising  over  three 
thousand  specimens,  each  one  thoroughly  authenticated  : 

A  valuable  collection  of  the  remarkable  vertebrate  fossils 
of  the  Tertiary  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska,  includ- 
ing portions  of  gigantic  mammals,  also  of  interesting 
concretionary  forms  from  the  Hot  Springs  of  South 
Dakota  have  been  added  during  the  present  year. 

2.  The  Cabinet  of  Zoology,  illustrating  all  the  sub- 
kingdoms,  comprising  about  five  hundred  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles  from  South  America ;  representative  verte- 
brates from  our  own  country  ;  a  collection  of  insects  ;  a 
choice  collection  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  radiates ;  a 
fine  osteological  series  ;  a  set  of  Blaschka^s  life-like  models 
of  Invertebrates ;  and  some  of  Auzoux^s  clastic  anatomical 
models  for  illustrating  structural  and  comparative  zoology. 
It  is  especially  rich  in  ornithology,  as  it  includes  the  Giraud 
collection  of  North  American  birds,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States.  It  contains  about 
one  thousand  specimens,  all  mounted,  representing  over 
seven  hundred  species,  among  which  are  several  type 
specimens,  and  many  of  historical  interest  as  the  originals 
of  Audubon^s  drawings.  The  representation  of  South 
American  birds,  though  not  so  complete,  is  rich,  embrac- 
ing probably  the  largest  series  of  humming  birds  in  any 
College  museum. 

Art  Gallery. 

This  contains  a  collection  of  oil  and  water-color  paint- 
ings. Among  these  the  oldest  artist  in  America,  Watson, 
is  represented.  Of  the  early  American  school  it  contains 
specimens  by  Trumbull,  Mount,  Cole,  Durand,  Giflord, 
Kensett,  Edwin  White,  Baker.  Of  the  later  Americans  it 
counts  specimens  by  Innes,  Boughton,  Huntington,  Mc- 
Entee,  Whittridge,  Shattuck  and  Gignoux.     Of  foreign 
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art  it  has  works  by  Diaz,  Conrbet,  L'Enfant  de  Metz,  and 
Duverger.  Among  the  water  colors  it  counts  four  Tur- 
ners, two  Fronts,  one  Copley  Fielding,  two  Stanfields  and 
a  number  of  others  by  well-known  foreign  and  American 
artists. 

The  Hall  of  Casts 

Contains  specimens  of  all  the  great  periods  of  sculpture; 
the  Hermes  by  Praxiteles,  the  Laocoon  and  Niobe  groups, 
the  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes,  the  Dying  Gaul  and 
Borghese  Warrior,  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dici, the  Diana,  the  Ghiberti  Gates,  the  Pieta  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  a  number  of  others,  including  a  case  with 
forty-two  Tanagra  figures.  All  these  casts  are  of  the  size 
of  the  origini^ls. 

The  art  fund  proyides  means  for  annual  additions  to 
the  Gallery. 

The  Eleanor  Conservatory. 

This  memorial  gift  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Farrington,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  erected  in  1886.  The  plants,  com- 
prising typical  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
among  the  valuable  resources  for  biological  instruction. 
The  Herbarium  contains  the  Merrill  collection  of  ferns 
and  other  plants. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet. 

This  contains  articulated  and  non-articulated  skeletons, 
a  complete  dissectible  manikin,  magnified  dissectible 
models  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  etc.,  desiccated  and  other 
specimens,  comprising  all  that  is  needed  to  elucidate  the 
topics  studied. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  observatory  contains  a  Meridian  Circle  with  Col- 
limating  Telescopes,  a  Clock  and  Chronograph,  an  Equa- 
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torial  Telescope,  and  two  Portable  Telescopes,  the  gifts  of 
Dr.  E.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Cora 
Harrison,  of  the  class  of  1876.  The  object-glass  of  the 
Meridian  instrument  is  of  three  and  three-quarters  inches 
diameter  ;  that  of  the  Equatorial,  of  twelve  and  one-third 
inches.  The  latter  is  from  the  manufactory  of  Alvan 
Clark.  A  Telespectroscope  made  by  J.  A.  Brashear  has 
recently  been  added. 

The  Chapel  Organ, 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Deane,  was  constructed  by  H. 
L.  Roosevelt  of  New  York. 

The  AlunmsB  Gyznnanlum. 

This  building,  erected  in  1889  by  the  Alumnse  and 
Students  of  the  college,  is  the  largest  building  for  pur- 
poses of  physical  exercise  connected  with  any  college  for 
women.  The  main  part  is  one  hundred  feet  long  by  forty- 
five  feet  wide.  The  upper  story  is  used  as  a  tennis  court 
and  as  a  hall  for  the  entertainments  of  the  Philalethean 
Society.  The  lower  story  contains,  besides  loggia  and  en- 
trance hall,  a  room  in  which  there  are  twenty-four  bath 
rooms,  with  each  of  which  two  dressing-rooms  connect. 
At  the  rear  of  this  room  is  a  large  swimming  tank,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  It  is 
forty-three  feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide.  A  well 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  supplies  it  with  water, 
which  is  pumped  in  at  a  temperature  of  from  70**  to  80®. 

The  Gymnasium  proper  is  sixty-seven  feet  long,  forty- 
one  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  It  is  fitted  up 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  including  pulley- weights, 
rowing-machines,  quarter  circles,  chest  developers,  walk- 
ing bars,  swinging  rings,  ladders,  Indian  clubs,  dumb- 
bells, and  many  other  appliances  for  correcting  inherited 
tendencies,  and  for  developing  muscle  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  nerve  force. 
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Healtli  and  Physical  Training. 

A  Physician  resides  in  the  College.  The  health  of  the 
students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention^  and  the  san- 
itary regulations  of  the  College  are  all  carefully  directed. 
The  study  of  hygiene  is  required  of  all  new  students. 

There  is  an  infirmary  with  complete  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  the  sick^  and  with  a  competent  nurse  in 
constant  attendance.  It  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
College,  and,  with  a  southern  exposure  and  the  cheerful 
appointments  of  its  dormitories  and  parlor^  makes  a  home- 
like place  of  rest  for  those  who  need  temporary  relief  from 
their  work. 

Students  who  enter  in  good  health  have  almost  uni- 
formly preserved  it^  and  cases  of  acute  disease  have  been 
very  rare.  Few  communites  of  the  same  number  of 
persons  have  so  little  illness. 

Upon  entering  the  College,  each  student  is  examined 
by  the  resident  physician,  her  heart  and  langs  are 
tested,  and  information  is  solicited  concemiug  her  habits 
and  general  health.  From  these  recorded  data  and  meas- 
urements made  by  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  exercise  is 
prescribed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each  individual. 
This  is  required  three  times  weekly  unless  the  student 
is  excused  by  the  resident  physician.  Occasional  re-exam- 
inations guide  modifications  of  prescriptions.  All  exercise 
in  the  Gymnasium  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  physical  exercise  as  taught  by  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard 
University  and  by  other  specialists.  To  ascertain  the  de- 
fects needing  correction  and  to  avoid  overtasking  or 
wrongly  working  any  student,  the  system  of  measurements 
recommended  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Physical  Education,  and  adopted  in  all  the 
best  gymnasia,  is  followed.  These  measurements  afford, 
as  taken  during  several  years  past,  interesting  and  encour- 
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aging  information  concerning  the  yalnable  effects  of  sys- 
tematic physical  education. 

The  Grounds  of  the  College,  covering  two  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  tennis  courts, 
croquet  grounds,  a  lake  available  for  boating  and  skating, 
and  a  rink  for  ice  skating,  furnish  ample  facilities  for  the 
out-door  recreation  which  is  required. 

BeligiouB  Life. 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian,  as  its  Founder  willed 
it  to  be,  audit  welcomes  those  of  every  faith  to  its  advant- 
ages. It  is  unsectarian  in  its  management.  Services  on 
Sunday  are  conducted  by  clergymen  of  various  churches, 
and  evening  prayer  is  held  in  the  Chapel  daily.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  regular  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Religious 
meetings  are  held  Thursday  and  Sunday  evenings.  There 
is  a  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association.  Its  monthly 
public  meetings  are  addressed  by  men  and  women  devoted 
to  home  and  foreign  mission  work. 

The  following  are  the  speakers  from  February  1891  to 
February  1892  : 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Bainbridge—"  CoDdition  of  Women  in  India."  Mr. 
Edwin  F.  See.— **  General  Work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A."  Dr.  Eliza  M. 
Mosher—"  Work  of  Trained  Nurses  among  the  Poor."  Miss  Jennie 
B.  Merrill — "  Free  Kindergarten."  Mrs.  George  Prentiss — **  Work 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in.  Brooklyn."  Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Thompson— 
"Work  of  the  College  Settlement' in  New  York."  Professor  J.  C. 
Bracq— "  The  McAU  Mission." 

Social  Life. 

Various  societies  and  clubs,  literary,  scientific,  and 
musical,  give  variety  to  the  college  life.  The  Philalethean 
Anniversary  and  Founder's  Day  furnish  occasions  for  a 
more  general  social  life. 

The  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  regard 
to  attendance  at  chapel,  daily  exercise,  hour  of  retiring, 
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and  other  matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  college  lif e^ 
is  entrusted  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Students' 
Association.  This  plan  is  in  operation  for  the  third  year, 
and  is  amply  justified  by  its  results. 

•  Expenses. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  avoid  all  extra  charges  in  its 
proper  work.     Its  rates  are  fixed  with  that  purpose  in  view. 
The  charge  to  all  students  who  reside  in  the  Ck>llege  is      .        .  $400. 
TMa  indudea  tuition  in  all  eoUege  stvdies,  hoard,  and  the 
washing  of  one  dozen  pUnn  pieces  toeekly.    Extra  washing  is 

charged  for  at  fixed  rates. 
There  is  no  charge  for  IkHird  during  the  short  txications. 

No  charge  is  made  for  ^temieals,  or  Jor  "breakage  in  the 

LaSforatories. 

Of  the  (400  there  is  due  on  entrance, 800. 

And  on  March  first, 100. 

Graduates  of  the  College  are  received  for  advanced  work  at  a 

charge  of 800. 

Non-resident  graduates  are  charged   for  tuition  in  graduate 

work, 50. 

Day  students  are  charged 115. 

In  the  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music  the  following  addi- 
tional charges  are  made,  payable  three-quarters  in  advance. 

No  reduction  is  made  to  graduates. 
Drawing  and  Painting,  ....        $100  per  annum. 

For  the  Piano-forte  or  for  Solo  Singing,  two  lessons 

a  week,  and  one  period  for  daily  practice,  each,      100 
Special  students  in  music  may  have  an  additional 

practice  period  free  of  charge. 
For  the  Organ,  two  lessons  a  week,        -        .        .  $100 
For  the  use  of  the  Chapel  Organ  one  period  daily,         2  a  month. 
For  the  use  of  a  piano  for  an  additional  period  daily,    1        ** 
Thorough-Bass  and  Composition,  two  lessons  a  week,    60  per  annum. 

For  extra  lessons  additional  charge  is  made  at  the  same  rates  as 
above. 

Students  who  do  not  take  lessons  may  have  the  use  of  a  piano  for  a 
daily  practice  period  at  one  dollar  a  month. 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  Medical  Attendance. 
When  the  student  consults  the  physician  at  her  office,  the 
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charge  is  25  cents ;  when  the  physician  visits  the  student^s 
room^  the  charge  is  50  cents ;  prescriptions^  25  cents  each. 
When  a  student  is  confined  to  the  Infirmary,  the  extra 
charge  for  regalar  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and 
services  of  nnrse,  and  for  meals  served  there,  is  $1.50  per 
day.  Every  meal  taken  to  a  student's  room,  for  whatever 
cause,  is  charged  extra. 

Text-books,  stationery,  drawing  instruments,  and  simi- 
lar articles  can  be  obtained  at  the  College  at  current  prices. 

Students  supply  their  own  towels,  and  napkins  for  the 
table. 

Students  returning  after  the  summer  vacation  are  not  at 
liberty  to  occupy  the  rooms  previously  assigned,  until  they 
have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Treasurer 
for  the  payment  then  due. 

Bednctiont. 

If  the  student  is  compelled,  by  sickness  or  other  ne- 
cessity, to  leave  the  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  for 
which  she  entered,  she  will  be  charged  for  board  (at  the 
rate  of  $8  per  week)  until  formal  notice  is  given  by  her 
parent  or  guardian  that  she  has  relinquished  her  room. 
As  engagements  with  instructors  and  other  provisions  for 
the  education  of  students  are  made  by  the  College  for  the 
entire  year  in  advance,  no  deduction  can  be  made  in  the 
charge  for  tuition. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  during  the  year. 

Students  received  at  any  time  after  the  first  five  weeks 
are  charged  pro  rata  for  the  portion  of  the  year  remaining 
at  the  date  of  their  admission.  But  no  deduction  will  be 
made  from  either  the  regular  or  extra  charges  for  the  first 
five  or  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  year. 

Scholarships. 

The  endowments  for  the  assistance  of  students  are  as 
follows : 
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1.  The  "  AuxQiary  Fund ''  of  $50,000  established  by  the 
Founder*8  will. 

2.  A  fund  of  $50,000  established  by  the  will  of  Matthew 
Vassar,  Jr. 

In  awarding  the  latter,  preference  is  given,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  number  receiving  aid,  to  such  as  are  resi- 
dents of  Poughkeepsie,  and  have  been  for  at  least  five 
years. 

The  John  H.  Raymond  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Hannah  W.  Lyman  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Adaline  L.  Beadle  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
members  of  the  Beformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

The  A.  J.  Fox  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to  the 
nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  E.  H.  McDonald  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to 
the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  scholarship  established  by  the  Alumnae  of  Chicago 
and  the  West.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  competitive 
examination,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Alumnae  of  that  section;  and  it  provides  for  the  board  and 
tuition  of  the  successful  competitor. 

The  Catherine  Morgan  Buckingham  scholarship  of 
$8,000,  founded  under  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  M. 
Buckingham,  an  honored  Trustee  of  the  College.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship,  it  is  provided  that  '^  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  daughters  of  clergymen  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.'' 

The  Calvin  Huntington  scholarship  of  $6,000,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Calvin  Huntington,  of  Kansas.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  William  Mitchell  Aid  Fund  of  $1,000,  established 
by  the  bequest  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell  in  memory  of 
her  father. 
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A  Loan  Fund  from  which  amounts  are  loaned  to  appli- 
cants, without  interest. 

The  Merrill  Fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which 
"  shall  be  applied  to  aid  deserving  daughters  of  foreign 
missionaries/^ 

The  Catharine  P.  Stanton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  "  shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  some  student  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
college/' 

The  L.  Manson  Buckmaster  Scholarship  of  $740. 

Applicants  for  assistance  from  any  of  these  funds  must 
become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish  evidence 
of  need,  and  must  maintain  a  creditable  rank  as  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Permanent  Funds 
and  Scholarships,  there  is  also  a  College  Aid  Fund  de- 
rived from  the  annual  gifts  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
and  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons interested  in  Christian  education  generally.  This 
fund  is  usually  without  restriction,  and  from  it  appro- 
priations may  be  made  to  students  of  any  grade  who  may 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

The  revenue  of  the  College  from  these  sources  haa 
hitherto  been  such  that  the  authorities  feel  warranted  in 
making  the  statement  that  students  of  high  character  and 
of  good  abilities  and  scholarship  are  seldom  compelled  to 
leave  College  for  want  of  means. 

As,  however,  the  demand  for  aid  to  worthy  students  is 
constant,  and  as  there  is  no  probability  that  the  deniand 
will  ever  cease,  the  Trustees  solicit  the  gift  of  more  scholar- 
ships.  Six  thousand  dollars  will  found  a  full  scholarship, 
paying  the  College  charges  of  the  holder.  Partial  scholar- 
ships may  also  be  established,  yielding  one-quarter,  one-half, 
or  three-fourths  of  the  i7icome  of  a  full  scholarship;  these  may 
afterwards  be  completed  at  the  convenience  of  the  donor,  and 
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made  to  yield  an  income  which  shall  pay  all  the  annual 
College  expenses  of  the  holder. 

The  Trustees  especially  solicit  contributions  to  the  College 
Aid  Pundy  as  there  are  often  students  of  great  promise  who 
can  ie  helped  only  in  this  way. 

The  Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society, 

Composed  of  graduates^  non-graduates^  and  teachers  of 
Vassar  College,  was  organized  in  October,  1889.  The 
scholarships  of  the  society  are  assigned  as  loans  to  appli- 
cants who  pass  without  condition  the  entrance  examina- 
tions held  by  the  College. 

The  first  scholarship  of  the  General  Society  was  open 
for  competition  in  1890,  and  in  June,  1891,  another  was 
awarded.  The  branches  gave  the  following  scholarships 
also  in  June,  1891.  New  York,  two  of  $200  each.  Boston, 
one  of  $200,  another  of  $100,  and  one  of  1200  to  a  student 
already  in  College.  Kentucky,  one  of  $400,  Poughkeepsie, 
a  day  scholarship  of  $115  for  two  years. 

An  Annual  entrance  scholarship  of  $200  is  offered  by 
the  general  Society,  open  to  competition  throughout  the 
country  at  the  June  Examinations.  Application  must  be 
made  to  Miss  Jessie  F.  Smith,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

The  New  York  branch  offers  a  scholarship  of  $200  for 
competition  in  June,  1892,  to  residents  of  localities  repre- 
sented by  this  branch.  Application  must  be  made  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  R.  Clarkson,  63  West  22d  street,  New  York  City. 

A  scholarship  of  $200,  tenable  four  years,  open  to  resi- 
dents of  Long  Island,  is  offered  by  the  Brooklyn  Branch 
for  June,  1892.  Application  must  be  made  to  Miss  K.  0. 
Petersen,  276  Kyerson  street,  Brooklyn. 

A  scholarship  of  $400,  for  competition  in  June,  1892, 
is  offered  by  the  Kentucky  branch.  Application  must  be 
made  to  Miss  Mary  D.  Anderson,  607  West  Oak  street, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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A  scholarship  of  $200  is  offered  for  competition  in  June, 
1892,  by  the  Boston  branch,  to  residents  of  the  locality 
represented  by  this  branch.  Application  must  be  made  to 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Monks,  Monmouth  street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

The  Day  scholarship  of  $115,  offered  by  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  branch  in  June,  1891,  was  for  two  years,  therefore  no 
new  one  is  offered  for  1892. 

The  Pittsburgh  branch  offers  for  competition  in  June, 
1892,  to  residents  of  Western  Pennsylvania  two  scholar- 
ships of  $200  each,  tenable  four  years,  or  one  of  $400  for 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  as  may  be  deemed  best.  Ap- 
plication must  be  made  to  Miss  Grace  R.  Kelly,  218  West- 
em  avenue,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

All  applications  must  be  made  before  April  1st,  1892. 

Gorrespondence. 

The  address  of  persons  connected  with  the  College,  is 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Letters  respecting  any  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  admission  and  dismission  of  students,  their 
studies,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  President.  Com- 
munications in  reference  to  the  personal  welfare  of  the 
students  may  be  made  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

Letters  pertaining  to  the  finances  of  the  College,  in- 
cluding all  claims  and  accounts,  n,nd  requests  for  catalogues, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer ;  those  relating  to  the 
general  business  of  the  College,  to  the  Superintendent. 

Teachers'  Begistry. 

A  registry  of  the  names  of  students  and  graduates  who 
desire  to  teach  is  kept  by  the  College,  The  Alumnaa  who 
are  interested  in  it  are  requested  to  keep  the  authorities 
informed  of  changes  in  their  residence.  The  President 
will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  who  desire  teachers. 
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Vacations  and  Holidays. 

The  College  year  inclades  thirty-eight  weeks,  divided 
mto  two  terms,  with  a  recess  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas, 
and  another  of  one  week  in  the  spring. 

ThankBgiying,  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Birthday  of 

i  the  Eonnder,  and  the  Annual  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, 

\  are  observed  as  holidays  at  the  College.     Leave  of  absence 

on  these  days  will  not  be  extended  save  for  such  reasons 

as  are  accepted  at  other  times. 

CALENDAR. 

Thaaksgiving  Recess,  Wednesday  noon  until  Saturday  evening. 

Anniyersary  of  the  Philalethean  Society,      .  December  4,  1891. 

Winter  Holidays  begin  on  the  eTening  of     .  December  22,  '' 

Winter  Holidays  end  on  the  evening  of        .  January  5,  1892. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  .        .        .  January  28, 

Second  Semester  begins,       ....  February  1, 

Spring  Vacation  begins  at  noon  on      .        .  March  25, 

Spring  Vacation  ends  on  the  evening  of       .  April  5, 

Founder's  Day, April  29, 

Baccalaureate  Sermon, June  5, 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,    .  June  7, 

Commencement, June  8, 

ions  for  Entrance, .        .        .  ]  fc!:!^ 


/  September  21-23, 
College  Exercises  begin  on  the  evening  of    .    September  23, 
Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society,      .    December  2, 
Winter  Holidays  begin  on  the  evening  of     .    December  21, 
Winter  Holidays  end  on  the  evening  of        .    January  4,  1893. 
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**  It  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  having^  received  from  her  Creator  the 
same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  rig^ht  as  man  to  intel- 
lectual culture  and  development*' 

"  It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  of  founding: 
an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what  our  colleges 
are  accomplishing  for  young  men." 

Matthew  Vassar. 

The  College  was  incorporated  as  Vassar  Female  College  in  1861. 
This  name  was  changed  in  1867  to  the  present  corporate  name, 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 
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MATTHIW  TAMAB,  ja.'PK0ra880tt  OP  PRTUCI  AND  ORXMISTKT. 

WILLIAM  B.  DWIGUT,  A.M., 

JOHN  OUT  TAWAB  PROPBMOR  OP  NATURAL  HtBTOBT,  AND  CURATOR  OP  THR  MUtRUM. 

OBOLOOT  AND  UNRBAIjOOT. 

MANUEL  J.  DRBNNAN,  A.M., 

PROPRMOR  OP  RHRTORIO,  AHD  OP    THR  RNOLUH  IJkNOUAOR  AND  LITRRATURR. 

ABBY  LEACH,  A.M., 

PROPRtSOR  OP  THR  ORRRK  lUNOUAOR. 

LUCY  MAYNARD  SALMON,  A.M., 

PROPRBSOR  OP  HIRTORT. 

ACHSAH  M.  ELY,  A.B., 

raopRuoR  OP  hathrmatiob. 

MARY  W.  WHITNEY,  A.M., 

PROPRMOR  OP   A8TRONOMT,  AND  DIRROTOR  OP  THR  ORSRRVATORT. 


YASSAB  COLLEGE. 
MARCELLA  I.  O'GRADY,  S.B., 

AtsooiAra  PBornsoB  or  moLooT. 

HERBERT  ELMER  MILLS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  (Cornell) 

▲8S001ATB  PKOrXBSOB  Or  HUTOBT  AND  XOONOIOCS. 

JEAN  C.  BRACQ,  A.B., 

JOBX  our  VAS8AK    PBOmSOB  Or  MODBBN  LAKOUAOIS. 

P&BMGH. 

JOHN  LEVERETT  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  (Johns  Hopkins) 

AflSOOIATB  ntOnatOR  or  tub  OBBKK   and  latin    LANOnAOXM  AND  UTBBATUBX, 

MATTIiXW  TAMAB,  JB.,  VOUHDATION. 
LATIN. 

PRANCES  A.  WOOD, 

UBBABIAN. 

MRS.  J.  RYLAND  KENDRICK, 

lUDT  FBINdPAU 

HENRY  VAN INGEN. 

PBOFB880B  09  ART. 

EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN,  A.C.O.,  P.C.M., 

pBorBUOB  or  musio. 

OTTILIE  HERHOLZ, 

ASaOCIATB  PBOrXMOB  Or  GBBIIAN. 

CHARLES  W.  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  (Johns  Hopkins) 

A8SOCUTB  rBOrXSSOB  or  CHXMI8TBT. 

ELIZABETH  B.  THELBERG,  M.D., 

PBOrSHOB  or  FHTUOLOOT  and  HTOIXNB,  and  BB8IDBNT  PBTBIGLAN. 


8  VASSAR  COLLEGE. 


LYDIA  ANNIE  WHITNEY, 

TBAOHXB  or  PUKO-VOBTB  rLAYlVa. 

JESSIE  ClIAPIN, 

TBAOHSR  0»  PIAMO-FORTB  PLATIMO.     "^ 

ELLA  McCALEB,  A.B., 

BSOBVTARy  TO  THS  PBS8IDBMT. 

SOPHIA  P.  RICHARDSON,  A.B., 

TBAOHXB  OI  MATHKIUTIOB. 

ELLA  M.  FREEMAN,  A.B., 

TKAGHBR  OF  OHXMIITBY^ 

LAURA  ADELLA  BLISS,  A.M.,  Mus.B., 

TBAOHKB  or  rUNO-rORTX  PLATIMO  AND  HABJfONT. 

MABEL  R.  LOOMIS,  A.B., 

TBAOHKR  or  BNGLISH. 

JENNETTE  BARBOUR  PERRY,  A.B.. 

TBACHKR  or  KHGUSH. 

ELLA  CATHERINE  GREENE,  A.B., 

TRACHZR  or  LATIK  AND  ORBKIC. 

SOPHIE  C.  NEEF, 

TBAGHRR  Or  GBRMAN. 

HARRIET  ISABELLE  BALLINTINE, 

DIRXCTOR  or  THR  OYMNASIUM. 

ESTHER  F.  BYRNES,  A.B., 

AS8UTANT  IN  THR  BIOLOOICAL  LABORATORY. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE.  9 


MARGUERITE  SWEET,  Ph.D.,  (Bryn  Mawr) 

TBACHKB  09  BMOUSH. 

HELEN  PRANCES  EPLER, 

TBAOHKS  or  ramoH. 

ADELAIDE  UNDERBILL,  A.B., 

ABMUet AXT  UBRAUAM. 

HARRIET  B.  ELLS, 

ABSISTAVT  ni  THS  OTMNAnUM. 

ALICE  A.  BERRY.  A.B., 

TSACHXR  or  I.ATIK. 

AVIS  BLBWBTT, 

OIUIAyiST,  AND  TKACHKK  OF  HARHOKY. 

ANTOINETTE  CORN  WELL,  A.B., 

AMOBTANT  IH  THE  OFHOB  OW  THR  FRRBIDXITT  AND  LADT  nUXCIPAU 

ELIZABETH  C.  PALMER,  A.B., 

AMUTAlfT  IK  THR  RI01X>0ICAL  LABOBATORT. 


TBAGHXR  or  RUXTDTION. 

JAMES  SAUVAGE, 

TRACHRR  or  BIRQINO. 

CHARLES  GRUBE, 

TRAOHRR  or  VIOLIN  PLATINO. 


PBEACHEB8  TO  THE  COLLEGE. 

From  February,  1892,  to  Febraary,  1893. 


The  Rev.  HENRY  BAKER,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  ALFRED  H.  MOMENT,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  LYMAN,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  E.  WINCHESTER  DONALD,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  MABIE, 

The  Rev.  SAMUEL  H.  VIRGIN,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  TUOItfAS,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  HENRY  ANSTICE,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  SHERRILL,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  WAYLAND,  D.D.. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  T.  P.  SPALDING,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  L.  T.  TOWNSEND,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  DeFOREST,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  B.  0.  TRUE,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  P.  HART, 

The  Rev.  A.  V.  RAYxMOND,  D.D.. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  HEMPHILL,  D.D.. 

The  Rev.  HENRY  M.  SANDERS,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  M.  SMITH,  D.D., 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  POTTER,  D.D.,  L.L.D., 

The  Rev.  JAMES  M.  KING,  D.D., 

NON-BESIDENT  LECTUBEBS. 

For  the  current  year,  as  far  as  appointed,  including  those  for 
1891-*92  not  menlioned  in  the  catalogue  for  that  year. 

Miss  MARY  L.  AVERY,  New  York, 

Professor  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  Ph.D., 

Columbia  College. 
Mr.  n.  E.  KREHBIEL,  Tiew  Torh. 

Mr.  PERCY  M.  REESE,  BaUimore. 


Philadelphia, 

New  Torh. 

BoiUm. 

Brooklyn, 

New  York. 

Boston. 

New  York, 

Newton  Centre,  Mass, 

Rochester, 

Atlanta. 

Philadelphia. 

Denver, 

New  York. 

Boston. 

Detroit, 

Rochester. 

Rochester. 

Albany. 

Louistnlle. 

New  York, 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 
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NON-RESIDENT  LECTURERS.  11 

Professor  WOODROW  WILSON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Princeton  College. 
Mr.  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN,  Cincinnati. 

Professor  BENJAMIN  0.  TRUE.  D.D.. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Ret.  SAMUEL  W.  DIKE,  LL.D.,  Avburndale,  Mass, 

Mr  GEORGE  L.  FOX,  New  Haven, 

Miss  ALICE  FLETCHER,  Washington. 

Professor  HERBBRT  TUTTLE,  L.H.D.,       Cornell  University. 

Professor  JAMES  B.  GREENOUGH,  Harvard  University. 

Professor  F.  W.  TAUSSIG,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,   Harvard  University. 

Professor  BARRETT  WENDELL,  Harvard  University. 
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VASSAB  OOLLBGE. 


STUDENTS. 


GBADXTATE  8TXTDENT8. 

Ella  Wblbon  Gbamer  (Vassar,  1892),  Art. 

Hannah  Fancheb  Mace  (Vassar,  1890),  Fellow  in  Mathematics. 

Saba  Shebwood  Platt  (Vassar,  1892),  Art. 


8EKI0B  GLASS. 


Adams,  Elizabeth  Kempeb, 
Belcheb,  Fbances  Spauldinq, 
Blaib,  Mabt  Ellen, 
Blake,  Mabion  Stanley, 

BONNELL,  COBNELIA  LeAYENWOBTH, 

Bbadlet,  Elizabeth  Sophia, 
Bbown,  Alice  Gbawfobd, 
Bbown,  Mabl^nna  Gathebine, 
Glabk,  Lillie  Bebsha, 
Glabk,  Mabt  Yida, 
GoBB,  Eliza  Polhemus, 

GONANT,  HaBBIET  GoBINNE, 

GooLET,  Mabt  Elizabeth, 
GooLET,  RossA  Belle, 
Gutting,  Elizabeth  Bbown, 
Dooltttle,  Mat  Augusta, 
Eddt,  Ruth  Elizabeth. 
Evans,  Ethel  Rhoda, 

FOSTEB,  FlOBENCE  JOSEPHINE, 

Fulleb,  Louise  Adelaide, 
Gbant,  Helen  Thebese, 
Habkeb.  Kathabine  Van  Dtke, 
Hendebson,  Lizzie  Gbace, 
Holbbook,  Emma  Lauba, 

JOLLIFFE,  FbANCES  BoBOIA, 

King,  Qbacb  Bowen, 

KiBCHNEB,  WiLHELMINA, 


Nashotah,  Wis. 

Farmington,  Me. 

Angelica. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

Waverly. 

New  Haven,  Gonn. 

Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak. 

New  York. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Tarry  town. 

Owosso,  Mich. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poiighkeepsie. 

Brooklyn. 

Rochester. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Brooklyn. 

Walpolc,  N.H. 

Sherburne. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Pulaski. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Golumbus,  0. 

Poughkeepsie. 


STUDENTS. 
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McDaxikl,  £dith, 
Mabtin,  Leonora  Layal, 
Mathes,  Mildred  Oyerton, 
Morgan,  Isabel  Avert, 
Neil,  Edith, 
O'Connell,  Delia  Maria, 
Palmer,  Orace  Emeline, 
Palmrr,  Jean  Culvert, 
Palmer,  Ruth  Ellen, 
Parker,  Edith  Maud, 
Pratt,  Henrietta  Annie  Rossini, 
pRESBRET,  Blanche  Dean, 
Sands,  Adelaide  Green, 
Sands,  Georoiana, 
Schneider,  Marie  Sophie, 
Smith,  Laura  Fitch, 
Stephens,  Julia  Ward, 
Stbeeter,  Flora  Wealthy, 
Van  Etten,  Eleanor  Bristol, 
Van  Syckel,  Anne, 
Van  Vliet,  Helena, 
Whitcomb,  Adele, 
White,  Clarissa  Elizabeth, 
Wilkinson,  Ethel, 
Williams,  Martha  Anne, 
Wood,  Harriet  Anne, 


Columbus,  0. 
Memphis,  TeDn. 
Memphis,  Tenu. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Columbus,  0. 
Marlboro,  Mass. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Brooklyn. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
La  Porte,  Ind. 
Saxtons  River,  Vt. 
Providence,  R.  1. 
Port  Chester. 
Port  Chester. 
Covington,  Ky. 
Moravia. 
Syracuse. 
Johnstown. 
Port  Jervis. 
Flemington,  N.J. 
^  Poughkeepsie. 
Chicago,  111. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Edgar,  111. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


JUNIOS  CULSS. 


Abbott,  Mary  Winchester, 
Agne,  Nella  Landt, 
Andrews,  Eu2abkth  Morehead, 
Barnes,  Elizabeth  Bowden, 
Bartlett,  Emeline  Babstow, 
Bkrnd,  Florence, 
Bishoprick,  Celinda  Davis, 
Bowman,  In  a, 
Boynton,  Mary  Louise, 
Brown,  Irene  Fowler. 
Carter,  Edna, 
Chase,  Florence  Adams, 


West  Haven,  Conn. 
Tipton,  Iowa. 
Yonkers. 
Milford,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Brooklyn. 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Sewaren,  N.  J. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Chicago,  111. 
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VASSAR  COLLEGE. 


Chateb,  Ellen  Dundas, 
CoMAK,  Caroline, 
CooLEY,  Grace  Webster, 
Crampton,  Susan  Charlotte, 
Crea,  Mart  Lillian, 
Delanet,  Josephine, 
Elsworth,  Ethel  ELinton, 
Enos,  Kate  Louise, 
Ferrell,  Mary  Estelle, 
Ferry,  Blanche, 
Fisher,  Lizzie  Grace, 
Fitch,  Lucy  Aldrich, 
Fitch,  Mary  Clipt, 
Fowler,  Charlotte  Louisa, 
Fuller,  Frances  Howard, 
G  edney,  Mary  Eleanor, 
Gillmer,  Elizabeth  Achsa, 
Gnade,  Agnes, 
QoLAY,  Juliette, 
Haioht,  Bessie  Hazelton, 
Hastings,  Mabel  Louise, 
Hemans,  Ida  May, 
Hexch,  Lillie  Coyle, 
Hill,  Clara  Mosshan, 

HOLBROOK,  MyRA  CoFVIN, 

Howe,  Leonora, 
Hussey,  Alice  Sarah, 
Latimer,  Ada  Lombard, 
Lynch,  Mary  C, 
Mc Adams,  Bessie  Margaret, 
MacArthur,  Florence  Blanche, 
Macauley,  Annie  Rachel, 
Macauley,  Mary  Margaret, 
McCarthy,  Sarah, 
Marchant,  Marie, 
Marshall,  Elizabeth  Arthur, 
May,  Louisa  SuRRf), 
Miller,  Louisa, 
MuMFORD,  Mary  Blanche, 
Myers,  Angie  Martin. 
Patten,  Lizzie  Higgins, 


Englewood,  N.  J. 
Hamilton. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
St.  Albans,  Vt 
Decatur,  El. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
Pooghkeepsie. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Columbus,  0. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Knowlesvillc. 
Skaneateles. 
Skaneateles. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Warren,  O. 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Brewer,  Me. 
Auburn. 
Brooklyn. 
Auburn. 

Harrisburg,  Penn. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rochester. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Penn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Louisville,  K7. 
Louisville,  Ey. 
Rochester. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Rochelle,  HI. 
Florence,  S.  C. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
New  York. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


STUDENTS. 
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Patterson,  Lila  Heney, 

Platt,  Emily  Babtlett, 

Bobbins,  Florence  Lillian, 

Slade,  Helen  Mildred, 

Spiers.  Katharine  Estelle, 

Stbbbins,  Kate  Van  Cott, 

Stickney,  Ruth, 

Story,  Ada  Belle, 

Todd,  Flora  Eda, 

Utter,  Katharine  Minerya, 

Vaillant,  Abby  Augusta, 

Vander  Buroh,  Caroline  Qertrude, 

Van  Kleeck,  Melyina, 

Waoar,  Hattie  May, 

Weixs,  Emilie  Louise, 

White,  Gertrude, 

Whyte,  Laura  Agnes, 

Wilcox,  Alice  Wilson, 

SOPHOMORE 

Abbot,  Etheldred, 
Abbott,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
Acker,  Margaret  Kate, 
Armstrong,  Mary  Louise, 
Arnold,  Katharine  Innis, 
Austin,  Susie  Lillian, 
Beard,  Orace  Alden, 
Bennett,  Beatrice  Ethel, 
Blodgett,  Carrie  Ellis, 
Boyd,  Bessie  Eliza, 
Boynton,  Georgia  Smith, 
Brendlinger,  Margaret  Robinson, 
Brinckerhoff,  Annie  May, 
Bronson,  Gertrude  Angeline, 
Brownell,  Laura  Antoinette, 
BuRNHAM,  Pearl  Verb, 
Candee,  Helen  Holbrook, 
Carpenter,  Grace, 
Childs,  May  Hall, 
Clark,  Addie  Laura, 
Cohen,  Fanny, 


Franklin,  Ky. 

Poughkeepsie. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rochester. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ouray,  Col. 

Unadilla. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Lakewood,  0. 

St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

New  York. 

Jersey  City  Heights, N.  J 

Providence,  R.  L 


CLASS. 


Norwich,  Conn. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Penn  Yan. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Jefferson,  Mass. 
Westville,  Conn. 
Groton,  Mass. 
West  Brooklield,  Mass. 
Glens  Falls. 
Sewaren,  N.  J. 
Yonkers. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Brooklyn. 
Groton,  S.  Dak. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Rpd  Oak,  Iowa. 
New  York. 
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Cooke,  Carol  Hall, 
C&AWFOBD,  Annie  Lazie&e, 
DeLany,  Emma  Theresa, 
Dorrance,  Anne, 
Doughty,  Phebe  Van  Vlack, 
DuRANT,  Bessie  Anna, 
Estes,  Jennie  Agnes, 
Fenton,  Caroline  Lydia, 
Fitch,  Mary  Goodrich, 
Fletcher,  Josephine  Bo  wen, 
Fletcher,  Hasseltine  Reynolds, 
Freeman,  Florence  Edna, 
Garvin,  Edith  May, 
Goodwin,  Grace, 
Graham,  Anna  Jeanette, 
Greer,  Juliette, 
Gruening,  Rose  Bertha, 
IIaughwout,  Mary, 
Henry,  Alice, 
HiGoiNS,  Edith  Secor, 
HiGMAN,  Anna  Clarissa, 
IIillier,  Eddah, 
Hoagland,  Sue  Whitcomb, 
Holmes,  Edith  Clark, 
Holmes,  Harriet  Fay, 
Holmes,  Helen  May, 
HoRR,  Elizabeth  Reed, 
Howell,  Sarah  Edna, 
HuLST,  Grace  Duryee, 
Johnson,  Alida  Lewis, 
Johnson,  Willie  Crockett, 
Jones,  Mabel  Irene, 
Kelly,  Susan  Louise, 
KiRCBER,  Otie, 
Ladue,  Helen  Newberry, 
Learned,  Abbie  Fox, 
McCauley,  Emma  Cornelia, 
McCuTCHEON,  Hattie  Louise, 
McDonald,  Alice  Ramsey, 
McVey,  Maria  Louise, 
Martin,  Carolyn  Graydon, 


Poughkeepsie. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Dorrancetown,  Penn. 
Matteawan. 
Bethel,  Conn. 
Brooklyn. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Yonkers. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Boston.  Mass. 
West  Millbury,  Mass. 
West  Winsted,  Conn. 
Thomaston,  Conn. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Chicago,  HI. 
New  York. 
Fail  River,  Mass. 
Butler,  Mo. 
Stelton.  N.  J. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Denver,  Col. 
Brooklyn. 
Auburn. 
Oscoda,  Mich. 
Oscoda,  Mich. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Port  Jervis. 
Brooklyn. 
Penn  Yan. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Titus  ville,  Penn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago,  III. 
Stanley. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Chicago,  111. 
Binghamton. 
New  York. 


8TUDBNT8. 
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Mbrritt,  Ethel  Adams, 
Millard,  Martha  Mat, 
MoNSCH,  Anna  Adele, 
Morgan,  Bertha  Dell, 
Mundy,  Mat  Sweeney, 
Murrat,  Emma  Wtckoff, 
Mters,  Klsie, 
Nairn,  Alice  Mary, 
Orvis,  Julia  Swift, 
Orwig,  Maud, 
Packer,  Elizabeth  Ella. 
Pelgram,  Garollne  Marie, 

PiCKERSGILL,    LiLY   VIRGINIA, 

Pierce,  Lucy  Frances, 
PoppBNHEiM,  Christie, 
Poppenheim.  Ida, 
Reed.  Mary  Minerya, 
Reiley,  Katharine  Campbell, 
Reimer.  Is  a  belle  Adams, 
RuGGB,  Alice  Emma, 
ScopiELD,  Julia  Augusta, 
Searing,  liOuisE, 
Sebring,  Juliet  May, 
Simmons,  Flora  Amorbtte, 
Smith,  Effie  Clayton, 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Chard, 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Lincoln, 
Smith,  Eleanor  Louise, 
Smith,  Frances  Albee, 
Snow,  Ella  Gertrude, 
Snyder,  Gabrielle  Matilda, 
Stamford,  Helen, 
Strang,  Bertha  Rich, 
Taylor,  Flora  Mabel, 
Thorne,  Elizabeth  Gertrude, 

TOWNSEND,   WiE   DuRFEE, 

Turner.  Julia  Emily, 
TwiTCHELL,  Anna  Mary, 
Updegraff,  Bess, 
Verhocff,  Mary, 
Vernon,  Florence  Ianthe, 
Watton,  Maude  Caro, 


New  York. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Waverly. 

Watertown. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cheyenne,  Wy. 

Buffalo. 

Dixon,  111. 

Lansford,  Penn. 

Newron  Centre,  Mass. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Allegheny,  Penn. 

Chicago,  111. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

Lewiston,  Penn. 

East  Orange,  N.J. 

Glens  Falls. 

Penn  Yan. 

Tompkins'  Coyc. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

New  Hayen,  Conn. 

Watertown. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Dayton,  O. 

Brooklyn. 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Grand  View-on-IIudson. 

Yonkers. 

New  York. 

Skaneateles. 

Hudson. 

Quincy,  111. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

McGregor,  Iowa. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Brooklyn. 

Detroit,  Mich, 
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Weaves,  Lillian  Clark, 
Welch,  Ella  Marian, 
White,  Grace  Rogers, 
Williams,  Edith, 
WiTSCHiEF,  Gertrude, 
Wood,  Vinnie  Clifton, 
York,  Fanny  Thurston, 


Webster  City,  Iowa. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York. 
Watertown. 
Port  Jervis. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Wellsville. 


FBESHMAK  CLASS. 


Anderson,  Belle  Bingley, 
Arnold,  Uannah  Winifred, 
Ballance,  Florence, 
Banks,  Harriet  Sketchley, 
Barnes,  Clara  Adelia  Wright, 
Barnet,  Bertha, 
Bayliss,  Lillian, 
Beach,  Laura  Jennie, 
Bell,  Jessie, 

Berlin,  Lillian  Southard, 
Bishop,  Helen  Louise, 
Booker,  Louise, 
Branch,  Laura  Marguerite, 
Brand,  Nettie  Hardin, 
Broad,  Margaret, 
Brown,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Brown,  Carrie  Ethel, 
Brown,  Margaret  Campbell, 
Carbutt,  Fix)rence, 
Chamberlain,  Susanna  Willey, 
Champney,  Maria  Mitchell, 
Chandler,  Sarah  Farquhar, 
Chesley,  Gertrude  Lydia, 
Chesley,  Mabel  Louisa, 
Childs,  Annie  Smith, 
Choate,  Augusta, 
Collins,  Lillian  Frank, 
Cooke,  Jessie  Adelia, 
Coonley,  Sarah  Oliphant, 
Cooper,  Maude  Emily, 
Cornell,  Clara  Margaret, 
Cross,  Lucile, 
Cummino,  Ellen  King, 


Melbourne,  Ky. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Peoria,  111. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

East  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago,  III. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Goshen,  Conn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wilmington.  Del. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Corning. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Buffalo. 

Brooklyn. 

Comstock's  Bridge,Conn. 

Philadelphia.  Penn. 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Chattanooga,  Tcnn. 

New  York. 

Chicago,  HI. 

Malone. 

Malone. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Syracuse. 

Waukegan,  111. 

Chicago,  III. 

Watertown. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Fairbury,  Neb. 

Fredonia. 
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Curtis,  Bessie  Gordon, 

Deans,  Edith  Douglas, 

Denton,  Grace, 

Dewet,  Gertrude  A.  Huntington, 

Dickson,  Teknie  Victoria, 

DiLiiOw,  Pearl  Crystal  Marie, 

Douglas,  Anne  Elizabeth, 

Edick,  Grace  Willard, 

Emert,  Ethelyn. 

Fag  AN,  Josephine, 

Farrar,  Annie  Martha, 

Ferry,  Queen, 

Freeman,  Belle  Margaret, 

Getchell,  Helen, 

GooDSPEED,  Jessie  Lillian, 

Grant,  Blanche  Chloe, 

Haoar,  Alice  Packard. 

Hart,  Jessie  Bell, 

Hartridoe,  Katharine  McDonald, 
Hartzell,  Sarah  Branch, 
Haskell,  Florence  Augusta, 
Hawkins,  Caroline, 
Hatward,  Ellen  Imogens, 
Hero,  Annie, 
Hewitt,  Marie  Deane, 
Higoins,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Hiooins,  Medora  Lambert, 
HiGMAN,  Nellie, 
Hill,  Helena  Charlotte, 
Hill,  Julia  Delacour, 
HowLAND,  Alice  Merrill, 
Hulst,  Ella  Stoothopf, 
Johnson,  Mignonette  Bird, 
Jones,  Blanche  Adalinb, 
Jutten,  Sara  Emma, 
KiNKEAD,  Cornelia  Dodge, 
Knight,  Florence  Bailey, 
Krbuse,  Ida  Grace, 
Laird,  Marion, 
LocKHART,  Lizzie  Marion, 
Lord,  Eliza  Mary. 


Medford,  Mass. 
New  York. 
New  Hampton. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Westfleld. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Rochester. 
Bryan,  0. 
Hackettstown. 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Canandaigua. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Brooklyn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chicago,  111. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Stelton,  N.  J. 

Ticonderoga. 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Nor  walk.  Conn. 

Dan  bury.  Conn. 

Hope,  R.  I. 

Brooklyn. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Poughkecpsie. 

Chicago,  111. 

Black  Hawk,  Col. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Penn  Yan. 
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LoYE,  Ella  Louise, 
LoYE,  Emily, 

LUEHBHANN,  AdELE, 

Mabie,  Mubiel  Kate, 
McAllisteb,  Lillian  Angela, 
MacAbtbub,  Qebtbude  Eugenia, 
McGampbell,  Robebta, 
McOloskey,  Estelle, 
McFabland,  Maude  May, 
McKean,  Ida  Paine, 
McMillan,  Jeannbtte, 
Madeiba,  Lucy, 
Mann,  Ruth  Mitchell, 
Mabquabdt,  Della  Maby, 
Milleb,  Alma  May, 
MiNEB,  Chastine  Maby, 
Moody,  Maby  Gbace, 
MoBBis,  An'na  Ruth, 
Mobton,  Annie, 
Newcomb,  May  Queen, 
NiLES,  Bessie  Gboss, 
O'Bbien,  Lulu  A., 
Odell,  Anna, 
Paine,  Elizabeth, 
Palmeb,  Rose  Amelia, 
Pabkis,  Alice  Lackey, 
Peckham,  Uelen  Woosteb, 
Pellet,  Maboabet, 
Phinney,  Lulu  Allen, 
PiEBsoN,  Jessie  Dubant, 
Reed,  Bebtha  Lavinia, 
Reynolds,  Kate  Beatty, 

RiCHABDSO.V,  HaTTIE, 

Richabdson,  May  Meylebt, 
Robebts,  Dob  a  Cobnelia, 
RuDBiAN,  Ella  May, 
Samson,  Mabian  Elizabeth, 
Sandebs,  Effie  Stabk, 
Sandebs,  Maby  Noxon, 
Schwabtz.  Julia  Augusta, 
Scott,  Flobbnce  Beyieb, 


Chicago,  III. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
New  York. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Pittsburgh,  Penu. 
Oswego. 
Cleveland.  0. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Central  Falls,  R.  I. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Winfield,  Kan. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Oregon,  Mo. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Penn  Yan. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Paines,  Mich. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
North  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Pulaski. 
Watkins. 
Alton,  111. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ouray,  Col. 
New  Rochelle. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Chicago,  111. 
Rochester. 
Rochester. 
Buffalo. 
Springfield,  111. 
New  York. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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SCRANTON,  HbNRIETTB  IrENE, 

Sheppard,  liOUiSE  Patteson, 
Sill,  Anna  Elizabeth, 
SixoNDS,  Ethel  Gertrude, 

SiNSABAUOH,  UbNRIETTA, 

Spalding,  Sarah  Griswold, 
Stone,  Eleanor  Maria, 
Tarbox.  Mart  Edith, 
Throop  Katharine  Parker, 
Tompkins,  Sara  Helene, 
Trater,  Hope, 
Tryon,  Geneva, 
TuNNicLiFF,  Ruth, 
Tuttlb,  Alma  Eliza, 
Viceroy.  Ettie  Lucile, 
Wait,  Oloa  Athene, 
Warner.  Grace  May, 
Warner,  Maude  Ijoraine, 
Wellington,  Grace  Anna, 
Wellington,  Marjorie  Spaulding, 
Welton,  Mabel  Ella, 
West,  Clara  Pray, 
WiNNiNGTON.  Laura, 
Wood,  Helen  Thirza, 
Young,  Bertha  Kedzie, 


Sanlt  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 

Penn  Yan. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dayton,  0. 

Port  Jcrvis, 

Denver,  Col. 

Brooklyn. 

Fredonia. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Macomb,  11 L 

HomelLsvQle. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ithaca. 

St  Paul.  Minn. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Troy. 

Adams,  Mass. 

Cambridge,  111. 

East  Braintree,  Mass. 

Brooklyn. 

South  Framingham,Mass. 

llackettstown. 


IN  SPEOIAIi  COTJBSES. 


Albright,  Claude  Elwood, 
Armstrong,  Fannie  Adele, 
Bainbridge,  Helen  Maud, 
Beard,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
Beers,  Lila  Eliza, 
Bush,  Susa  Lucile, 
Candee,  Marion  Otis, 

*  Carpenter,  Mary  W*rtght, 
Clapp,  Harriet  Bernhard, 

*  Clarke,  Alice  Barneveldt, 
Demarest,  Mary  Van  Emburoh, 

*  Doughty,  Mary  Elena  VanDebogart, 
Dusbnrury,  Sarah  Augusta, 
Ethridge,  Annie  Stewart, 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Rome. 

Rochester. 

Brooklyn. 

Chicago,  111. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Fulton. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Maiteawan. 

Trov. 

Decatur,  Ga. 
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Gallaher,  Bessie, 
Geller,  Sophronia  Austin, 
Greene,  Caroline  Eliza. 
*Haggerty,  Susie  Hyde, 
Hamilton.  Florence  Anna, 
Hillier,  Ezelu, 
Hulbert,  Edith  Josephine, 
Jarnaotn,  Hetty  Shields. 
Lapham,  Anne  Edith. 
McClure,  Mary  Lyon, 
McCuRDY,  Mary, 
Macdonald,  Jessie  Lilian, 
Martin,  Elma  Gillespie, 
Martin,  Ellen  Sutton, 
Mitchell,  Merion  Eleanor, 
Moore,  Anne, 
MoRissBY,  Fannie  Alice, 

MULHOLLAND,  MaRY  EsTEIXE, 

Palmer,  Grace  Washburn, 
Parmele,  Mary  Ida, 

*  Pell,  Virginia  Isolind, 
Perley,  Harriet  Augusta, 
Potter,  Marcia, 
Reynolds,  Florence  Claire, 
RissER,  Florence  Mae, 
Rush,  Damaris, 

*  Sanders,  Maud  Louise, 
Scott,  Elizabeth  Gamble, 
Shattuck,  Harriet  Comstock, 
Smith,  Delia, 

Straight,  Edith  Janet, 
Thornton,  Lucy  Reynard, 
Tompkins,  Nanna  May, 

*  Van  Inoen,  Josephine  Koelman, 
Wagner,  Mary  Swain, 
Waldron,  Frances  Edith, 

*  Wiethan,  May  Josephine, 

WORTHINGTON,  AlICE   LoUISE, 


Essex,  Conn. 

Albany. 

Providence,  R.  L 

Poughkeepsie. 

West  Rush. 

Denver,  Col. 

Yonkers. 

Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 

Canandaigiia. 

Bradford,  Penn. 

Youngstown,  0. 

Troy. 

Havana. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Bny  City,  Mich. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Troy. 

Brockport. 

Little  Falls. 

Canandaic^ua. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Waverly. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Boone,  Iowa. 

Chicago,  111. 

Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Lock  Haven,  Penn. 

Norwich. 

Boone,  Iowa. 

Bradford,  Penn. 

Fail  River,  Mass. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


♦  SludontH  studying  music  or  painting  only. 

In  December,  1K91,  the  Trustees  abolished  the  special  schools,  but  con- 
tinued the  old  courses  of  work  for  those  already  entered.  For  the  new  regu- 
lations regarding  these  arts  see  p  28. 
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Graduate   Students, 8 

Seniors, 53 

Juniors,      .        .                 71 

Sophomores, Ill 

Freshmen, 140 

In  Special  Courses, 52 

Whole  number, 480 
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ADMISSION  OF   STUDENTS. 


BEaxnBEMENTS   FOB  ADMISSION    TO   THE    FBESH- 

MAN  CLASS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  any  higher 
class  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  must 
present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Glass  are  examined  in  the 
following  studies : 

English :  Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  an  essay  of 
from  three  to  five  pages  upon  a  subject  assigned  at  the  time,  and 
taken  from  one  of  the  following  works  : 

Shakspcre's  Julius  Cassar  and  Twelfth  Night ;  Scott's  Marmion  ; 
Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish ;  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  Papers  ;  Macaulay's  second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ; 
Emerson's  American  Scholar ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book ;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe ;  Dickon's  David  Copperfield. 

This  essay  must  be  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar, 
structure  of  paragraphs,  and  rhetorical  expression. 

In  1894  tbe  subjects  will  be  taken  from  the  following  works : 

Shakspere's  Julius  Ctesar  and  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake ;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustrum ;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  Papers  in  the  **  Spectator;  "  Macaulay's  second  Essay  on  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  ;  Emerson's  American  Scholar ;  Irving's  Sketch 
Book ;  Scott's  Abbot ;  Dicken's  David  Copperfield. 

In  1895:  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night; 
Milton's  L'Allcgro.  II  Penseroso.  Comus,  and  Lycidas ;  Longfellow's 
Evangeline  ;  The  Sir  Roger  do  Coverly  Papers  in  the  '*  Spectator  ;  " 
Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison ;  Webs^ter'8  first  Bunker 
Hill  Oration  ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book  ;  Scott's  Abbot. 

Candidates  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English 
furnished  at  the  time.    (Strang's  Exercises  in  English  rocommended.) 

History :  Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Empire ;  outlines  of  American  or  English  his- 
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tory.  Any  standard  htstorj  of  Greecei  Rome,  England,  or  the 
United  States  may  be  used.  The  following  are  recommended  :  For 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  Pennell's  Ancient  Greece  and  PennelKs 
Ancient  Rome,  or  the  sections  on  Greek  and  Roman  history  in 
Sheldon's  General  History  or  Myers'  General  History ;  for  American 
history.  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  or  Montgomery's 
Leading  Facts  in  American  History  ;  for  English  history,  Gardiner^s 
English  History  for  Schools  or  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  in 
English  History. 

Mathematics:  (a)  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  larger  text-books. 

(h)  Algebra. — The  requirements  in  Algebra  embrace  the  following 
subjects :  Factors  ;  Common  Divisors  and  Multiples  ;  Fractions  ; 
Ratio  and  Proportion  ;  Negatiye  Quantities  and  Interpretation  of 
Negative  Results ;  The  Doctrine  of  Exponents  ;  Radicals  and  Equa- 
tions involving  Radicals  ;  The  Binomial  Theorem  and  the  E.^traction 
of  Roots ;  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions ;  Putting 
Questions  into  Equations ;  The  ordinary  methods  of  Elimination  and 
the  solution  of  both  Numerical  and  Literal  Equations  of  the  First 
and  Second  Degrees,  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  and  of 
problems  leading  to  such  equations.  The  text-books  used  should  be 
equivalent  to  the  larger  treatises  of  Newcomb,  Olney,  Ray,  Robinson, 
Todhunter,  Wells  or  Wentworth. 

(e)  Plane  geometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books 
of  Chanvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Geometry,  or  the  first  five 
books  of  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  or  Wells' 
Plane  Geometry,  or  the  first  six  books  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Elements 
of  Geometry,  or  chapter  first  of  Olney's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

In  order  to  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  College,  recent 
review  of  the  work  completed  early  in  the  preparatory  course  is 
neccessary. 

Latin:  Grammar  (Allen  &  Greenough  preferred);  Latin  Com- 
position, Collar  (Parts  third  and  fourth),  or  Daniell  (Parts  first  aud 
second  ,  or  Allen  (50  lessons) ;  Cassar,  Gallic  War,  four  books  ; 
Cicero,  seven  orations  (the  Maniliau  Law  to  count  as  two);  Vergil, 
JBneid,  six  books.  The  Eclogues  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  an  oration  of  Cicero,  or  one  of  the  six  books  ofthe^neid. 
Translation  at  sight  from  Csesar  and  Cicero's  orations.  The  Roman 
method  of  pronunciation  is  used. 
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The  attention  of  preparatory  schools  is  called  to  the  advantage  of 
accustoming  the  student  to  the  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  from 
the  beginning,  to  the  need  of  greater  practical  regard  for  the  yalue 
of  yowel  quantities,  and  the  training  of  the  ear  by  familiarizing  the 
student  with  the  sound  of  the  language. 

In  ADDiTioir  TO  THE  Latin  one  otheb  language  is  eequired. 
This  may  be  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Greek :  Grammar  ;  WoodruflP,  Greek  Prose  CampoiiHon,  White, 
The  Beginner's  Greek  Book^  or  Harper,  Induelwe  Greek  Method : 
Xenophon,  Anabasis^  four  books;  Homer,>  Iliad,  three  books. 
Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  Zenophon's  Anabasis 
and  Homer's  Iliad ^  and  of  English  into  Greek. 

Ctorman :  Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  are  expected  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  grammar ;  they  must  have  acquired 
facility  in  practically  applying  the  rules  of  construction  by  translating 
easy  English  prose  into  German.  They  are  also  required  to  read  and 
to  be  able  to  give  in  German  some  account  of  the  following  works  : 
Immermann,  Der  Oherhof ;  Wagner,  Goethe* s  Knabenjahre  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press  ed.)  ;  Lessiag,  Mmna  von  Barnhelm ; 
Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell ;  Goethe,  Hennarm  und  Dorothea  ;  Freytag, 
Die  Joumalisten. 

Throughout  the  course  Gorman  is  the  language  of  the  class-room, 
therefore  good  preparation  in  conversation  is  necessary,  facility  in 
reading  and  writing  German  script  indispensable. 

French  :    A  thorough  knowledge  of  French  Grammar  and  ability 

to  translate  easy  English  prose  into  French.    (Whitney,  Practical 

I  French  Grammar ^  recommended).    Six  of  Bocher's  College  Plays  ; 

I  Daudet,  La  Belle  Nivernaise ;  Souvestre,   Un  PhUosophe  Sous  Les 

I  Toits  ;  Julliot,  Mademoiselle  Solange  ;  Dumas,  La  Tulipe  Noire ; 

Erckmann-Chatrian,  Le  Conscril  de  18 IS. 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  desirable  that 
candidates  for  admission  should  have  some  practice  in  French  con- 
versation. 

The  full  preparation  in  either  French  or  German  should  cover  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years,  five  recitations  a  week,  under  competent 
instructors. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinatious  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  will 
be  held  at  the  College,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
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preceding  Commencement,  June  8,  9,  and  10,  1893 ;  also, 
if  early  application  is  made,  at  Ghicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Atlanta,  Washington, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco,  during  the  first  week 
in  June,  1893. 

Applicants  for  examination  at  any  of  these  places  must 
inform  the  President  before  the  first  day  of  May,  and  they 
will  be  duly  notified  of  the  day  and  place. 

The  regular  examinations  at  the  College  for  the  ad- 
mission of  students  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1893,  and  continue  three  days. 

Candidates  lye  requested  to  be  present  at  9  a.  m.  for 
registration. 

The  order  of  entrance  examinations  is  as  follows : 

First  Day,     Latin,  9.30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

English,  2  p.  M.  to  4:80  p.  m. 
Second  Day,  Algebra  and  Oeometry,  9.30  a.  h.  to  12  m. 

History.  2  p.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 
Third  Day,    Greek,  German,  and  French,  9:80  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Arithmetic,  2  p.  m.  to  8:80  p.  m. 

Students  cannot  have  rooms  at  the  college  until  their 
examinations  have  been  completed.  Lodging  may  be  pro- 
cured at  cottages  near  the  College  upon  application  to  the 
Registrar. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  should  not  present 
themselves  until  Thursday  of  examination  week. 

CEBTIFICATES. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examinations  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases  : 

1.  When  the  J  bring  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  schools  from 
which  a  pupil  has  preyiously  been  admitted  without  condition  to  the 
Freshman  or  a  higher  class. 

2.  When  they  have  been  prepared  by  a  graduate  of  the  College 
engaged  in  the  work  of  private  mstruction,  one  of  whose  pupils  has 
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before  been  admitted  without  condition  to  the  Freshman  or  a  higher 
class. 

3.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools  which  haye  been 
visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  them,  or 
in  regard  to  which  the  Faculty  hare  other  sufficient  means  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withdraw  the  above  men- 
tioned privilege  in  ease  students  thus  admitted  fail  after  fair  trial  to 
maintain  their  standing. 

4.  The  certificate  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be 
accepted  in  place  of  examination,  so  far  as  it  meets  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  College. 

5.  The  certificate  of  the  president  of  Harvard  College,  offered  by 
persons  who  have  successfully  passed  **  the  examin|tions  for  women," 
so  far  as  it  includes  studies,  preparatory  or  collegiate,  prescribed 
in  the  regular  course,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination  in  such 
studies. 

In  all  cases  the  certificate  must  specify  the  text-book  used,  the 
ground  actually  gone  pver,  and  the  date  of  examination.    Blank  forms 
will  be  furnished  by  the  President  on  application. 
AU  certificates  must  he  based  upon  recent  examinations. 
They  must  be  forwarded  to  the  CoUege  early  in  th^  summer, 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  special  courses  are 
the  same  as  those  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class. 
Candidates  must  consult  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
desired  courses  of  study,  and  in  connection  with  the  heads 
of  the  departments  which  they  may  wish  to  enter^  he  will 
arrange  their  work. 

PAINTINa  AND  MXTSIC. 

The  special  schools  heretofore  existing  have  been  abol- 
ished. Professorships  of  Music  and  Painting  have  been 
established,  and  the  history  and  theory  of  the  arts  have 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  other  college  work  as  count- 
ing toward  the  Baccalaureate  degree. 
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The  College  also  provides  instruction  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts^  but  for  this  extra  charge  is  made.  This  work  is 
not  counted  toward  the  degree. 

These  courses  are  open  to  regular  and  special  students 
alike,  but  no  one  may  enter  them  who  is  not  prepared  for 
the  Freshman  year.  The  design  of  the  Trustees  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  true  place  of  these  studies  in  higher  education. 
They  will  provide  the  fullest  facilities  for  those  who  are  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Gollege  for  admission. 

OOUBSSS  FOB  TEAOHEBS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  and  who 
present  to  the  President  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
success  in  teaching  and  of  their  proficiency  as  students 
may  be  received  without  examination.  Certificates  of  the 
work  accomplished  will  be  given  when  desired. 

ADHI8SI0N  TO  ADVANCED  BTAKDINa. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  not  coming  from 
other  colleges,  may  be  admitted,  on  examination,  to  the 
regular  course  at  any  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year.  Such  students  will  be  examined  in  all  pre- 
scribed studies  antecedent  to  the  desired  grade,  including 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College,  and  in  such 
elective  studies  as  shall  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  coming  from  other  colleges  must  submit 
their  courses  of  study  and  their  certificates  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty.  No  student  will  be  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Senior  year. 
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COUESES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ARRANGED  BT  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  De- 
gree extends  over  four  years. 

The  curriculum  has  been  carefully  formed  with  regard 
to  the  conflicts  between  the  Prescribed  and  Elective  Sys- 
tems^ and  with  the  belief  that  experience  demonstrates 
the  need  of  much  careful  compulsory  work  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  free  choice. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to  follow 
lines  of  study  continuously,  through  both  the  required 
and  optional  portions  of  the  course. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Two  languages,  one  of  which  shall  be  Latin,  must  be 
studied  throughout  the  prescribed  course  by  every  student 
for  a  degree.  The  second  language  may  be  Oreek,  Ger- 
man, or  French. 

An  opportunity  is  given,  in  the  elective  part  of  the 
course,  for  beginning  the  study  of  Greek,  German,  or 
French. 

LATIN. 

Associate  Professor  Moore,  Miss  Greene  and  Miss  Berrt. 

The  course  in  Latin  extends  through  the  four  years  of  the  under- 
graduate course,  being  required  for  the  first  two  and  elective  for  the 
last  two  years.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  principal  phases  of  literary  activity  among  the  Romans 
through  the  study  of  representative  authors.  In  the  department  of 
History  Livy  and  Tacitus  exhibit  natural  development  in  style  and 
method.  Cicero  and  Lucretius  represent  opposing  schools  in  Roman 
Philosophy ;  Horace  and  Juvenal  show  the  growth  of  Satire ;  Horace, 
Catullus  and  Propertlus  that  of  the  elegy  and  the  lyric,  Plautus  and 
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Terence  the  course  of  Roman  Comedy.  The  letters  of  Cicero  and 
Pliny  together  present  the  eyery-day  side  of  Roman  life  and  language* 
Using  these  authors  as  starting-points  the  endeavor  is  to  bring  before 
the  student  the  lines  along  which  the  yarious  departments  deyeloped, 
and  also  to  show  the  connection  of  literature  with  history  and  poli- 
tics, as  well  as  with  the  yarious  social  conditions  and  relations  of 
Roman  life. 

The  deyelopment  of  the  language  into  its  literary  form  is  pointed 
out  through  explanations  of  grammatical  forms  and  constructions, 
and  the  relation  in  which  these  stand  to  the  historical  growth  of  syn- 
tax. Much  stress  is  laid  on  these  points  in  connection  with  the  re- 
quired work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  while  atten- 
tion is  still  directed  towards  them  in  the  electiye  courses  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  (especially  in  the  study  of  Plautus  and  Terence), 
the  literary  side  of  the  languafpe  is  made  prominent.  Facility  in 
i-eading  Latin  is  cultivated  by  translation  at  sight  in  connection  with 
the  prose  authors  of  the  required  part  of  the  course  as  well  as  with 
the  elective  courses  of  the  upper  years.  The  study  of  Latin  Com- 
position is  pursued  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  the  authors  read. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII  {WestcoU)  [3],  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition [1].  Freshman  year,  first  semester. 

Miss  Greene  and  Miss  Berry. 

The  principal  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
Latin  with  greater  rapidity,  intelligence  and  appreciation.  As  a 
means  to  this  end  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  composition,  based  on 
the  text,  and  translation  from  hearing  form  regular  class  exercises. 
The  peculiarities  of  Ldvy's  style  are  carefully  noted  and  compared 
with  the  classic  idiom. 

2.  Horace,  Odes  {WicJcham)  [8],  Latin  Prose  Composition  [1]. 
Freshman  year,  second  semester. 

Miss  Greene  and  Miss  Berrt. 

The  Odes  of  Horace  are  considered  from  a  literary  rather  than 
a  linguistic  point  of  view.  The  work  includes  criticism  of  form  and 
style  and  analysis  of  the  thought,  with  a  certain  amount  of  collateral 
reading.  The  course  in  Prose  Composition  continues  and  supple- 
ments the  work  of  the  first  semester. 
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8.  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  De  Amicitia  {KeUey)  [2],  Latin  Prose 
Composition  [1].  Sophomore  year,  first  semester. 

Db.  Moobe,  Miss  Gbebne  and  Miss  Bebbt. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  led  to  trace  carefully  the  development 
and  connection  of  thought  in  the  essays  read,  and  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  Roman  Stoicism  as  set  forth  by  Cicero.  The  Latin  Prose 
course  is  of  a  more  advanced  character  and  deals  with  questions  of 
style  and  form  as  well  as  correctness  of  expression.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  correction  and  discussion  of  exercises  privately  pre- 
pared by  the  student. 

4.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  {Qreetwugh)  [3].  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester.  Miss  Greene  and  Miss  Bebbt. 

Those  Satires  and  Epistles  are  read  which  bear  on  some  special 
subject;  e.  g.  Horace's  defense  of  his  literary  position,  his  criticism  of 
Lucilius,  his  portrayal  of  life  and  society  in  Rome,  his  relations  with 
Maecenas.  Peculiarities  of  syntax  and  diction  arc  noted,  especially 
those  which  show  the  influence  of  the  vulgar  idiom. 

elective. 

CouvM  A.  Ovid,  Fasti,  Book  VI  {Sidgtoick),  Luoan,  Pharsalia, 
Book  I  {Heitland  &  ITaskins)  [2].   Sophomore  year,  second  semester. 

Db.  Mooee. 

The  course  aims  to  exhibit  in  a  general  way  the  development  of  the 
Elegy  and  the  Epic  under  the  Early  Empire. 

Course  B.  Roman  Comedy,  Terence,  Andria  {Freeman  and  Slo- 
man)  [3].    First  semester.  Dr.  Moore. 

Besides  the  play  mentioned,  characteristic  passages  from  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  are  translated  at  sight  in  class  and  the  work  is 
further  supplemented  by  lectures  on  Roman  comedy  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  special  papers  by  the  class. 

Course  C.  Tacitus,  Agricola  or  Germania  (AUen),  Annals  {AUen) 
[3].    Second  semester.  Dr.  Moore. 

On  the  linguistic  side  the  syntax  and  style  of  Tacitus  are  studied  as 
introducing  the  student  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Silver  Age  of 
Latin  prose.  Collateral  reading  on  the  period  covered,  and  lectures 
on  the  historians  between  Livy  and  Tacitus  are  included  in  the  course. 

Course  I),  Roman  Elegy,  Catullus,  Propertius  and  Tibullus  [3], 
First  semester.  Dr.  Moore. 
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CatuSus'  position  among  Latin  poets,  his  originalitj,  the  effect  upon 
him  of  tho  Alexandrine  school  and  similar  questions  will  be  specially 
considered.  Propertius  and  TibuUus  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  the  elegy. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  1893-4. 

Course  E.  Juvenal,  Satires  {fl(vrdy\  Pliny,  Letters  {Prichard 
and  Bernard)  [8].  First  semester.  Dr.  Moore. 

As  these  authors  present  opposite  views  of  social  life  in  Rome  under 
the  £arly  Empire,  an  important  feature  of  the  work  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  papers  on  various  topics  suggested  by  the  text. 

Course  F.  Lucretius  (Kelsey),  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum  {Stichney) 
[3].   Second  semester.  Dr.  Moore. 

The  presentation  and  criticism  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  phil- 
osophies, as  set  forth  in  these  authors,  are  compared  with  theories  of 
modern  science  and  the  work  is  supplemented  by  collateral  reading. 
The  style  and  language  of  Lucretius  are  also  considered. 

SANSKRIT. 

Dr.  Moore. 

Sanskrit  is  a  two-hour  elective  course  in  Senior  year.  Students  are 
requested  to  consult  with  the  instructor  before  electing  it  ' 

Course  ^.— Study  of  the  characters,  sounds,  roots  and  inflections 
of  Sanskrit;  first  semester  [2].  Perry ^  Primer;  Whitney ^  Gram- 
mar. 

Course  B. — ^Reading  of  selections  from  the  Kalopakhyanam  and 
the  Hitopadega ;  second  semester  [2].  Perry,  Primer  (finished) ; 
Lanman,  Reader ;  Whitney,  Grammar. 


Professor  Leach  and  Miss  Greene. 

The  aim  is  to  acquire  as  many-sided  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  pos- 
sible. Facility  in  reading  Greek  is  cultivated,  and  to  this  end,  prac- 
tice at  sight  is  given  and  private  reading  is  encouraged.  Attention  is 
paid  to  grammatical  principles,  to  the  development  of  the  language 
and  of  tho  Hterature,  to  different  phases  of  Greek  life  and  thought. 
Careful  study  is  given  to  the  style  of  each  author  and  to  the  dis- 
tinctive excellence  of  each,  and  in  advanced  classes,  to  text-criticism. 
The  courses  given  embrace  representative  authors  in  history,  oratory^ 
philosophy,  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  Junior  year, 
a  course  in  elementary  Greek  is  offered  to  any  non-Greek  students 
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who  may  wish  it.    Such  students  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
the  work  with  the  subsequent  Freshman  dass. 

BEQUTBBD. 

1.  Lysias ;  Flato,  Phaedrus  [d\.  English  into  Greek  [1] :  Transla- 
tion at  sight  and  also  from  hearing.  Lectures  on  legal,  political, 
and  social  aspects  of  Athenian  life.    Freshman  year,  first  semester. 

Professor  Leach  and  Miss  Greene. 

2.  Homer,  Odyssey ;  Herodotus  [8].  English  into  Greek  [1]. 
Translation  at  sight.  Lectures  on  Homeric  Antiquities  and  on  the 
Homeric  Question.  Historical  explanation  of  the  Homeric  Forms 
and  Syntax.    Freshman  year,  second  semester. 

Professor  Leach  and  Miss  Greene. 

8.  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators  [2],    English  into  Greek  [1] 
Lectures  on  Attic  Orators.    Sophomore  year,  first  semester. 

Professor  Leach. 

4.  Flato,  Protagoras;  Aristophanes,  Clouds  [2],  Lectures  on 
Socrates,  the  Socratic  Method,  the  Sophists,  the  wit  and  humor  of 
Aristophanes,  the  language  of  Comedy.  Sophomore  year,  second 
semester.  Professor  Leach. 

ELEGTITE. 

Course  A.  (Short  course)  Grammar,  Anabasis,  Iliad  [8].  First 
and  second  semesters.  Professor  Leach. 

Course  B,  Thucydides,  Book  II  [2].  Lectures  on  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  on  the  Greek  Historians,  on  the  style  and  language  of  Thucy- 
dides.   First  semester.  Professor  Leach. 

Course  C.  Sophocles,  (Edipus  at  Cohnus.  Euripides,  Hvppolytus 
[3].  Lectures  on  the  Attic  Theatre  and  the  Drama,  on  Athens  and 
its  Monuments.    Second  semester.  Professor  Leach. 

Course  D.  Pindar,  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  [2].  Lectures  on 
the  Lyric  Poets  and  on  the  discoveries  at  Olympia.    First  semester. 

Professor  Leach. 

Course  E,  Plato,  Repfublic ;  Aristotle,  Nieomachean  Ethics  [3] . 
Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy.    Second  semester. 

Professor  Leach. 

A  society,  called  the  Hellenic  Society,  has  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  itself  acquainted  with  the  results  of  archieological 
research  in  Greeoe. 
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Vassar  College  now  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  American 

School  of  dassical  Studies  at  Athens.    The  school  affords  facilities 

for  archaeological  investigation  and  study  in  Greece,  and  graduates  of 

this  college  are  entitled  to  all  its  advantages  without  expense  for 

tuition. 

FRENCH. 

Professor  Bracq  and  Miss  Epler. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  three-fold:  1st.  To  give  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  of  its  evolution  from  the 
Latin  tongue.  During  the  first  year,  the  most  important  princi- 
ples of  grammar  are  reviewed.  Throughout  the  course,  con- 
stant attention  is  given  to  their  application  during  both  the  read- 
ing and  the  conversational  exercises.  The  study  of  the  first  year  is 
grammatical,  that  of  the  second  is  grammatical  and  philological.  2d. 
To  enable  the  student  to  speak  the  language  fluently.  To  this  end 
great  efforts  are  made  to  educate  the  ear  and  to  secure  fluency  of 
speech.  The  text-books  are  French.  The  answers  of  the  students, 
the  lectures  and  discussions  are  all  in  French.  8d.  To  give  a  philo- 
sophical knowledge  of  French  literature,  its  origin,  its  development, 
its  master-pieces,  its  pictures  of  French  society  at  different  periods ; 
in  other  words,  French  history  as  seen  in  French  literature.  Special 
efforts  are  made  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  modern  thought 
and  life  of  France  in  their  literary  manifestations. 

The  course  in  Old  French  is  intended  to  furnish  a  basis  both  for 
the  study  of  Early  English  and  the  historical  study  of  the  French 
language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  student  to  read  with 
facility  the  early  productions  of  the  Langue  d'Oil.  The  most  re- 
markable specimen  of  that  literature  of  Northern  France,  La  Chanson 
de  Boland,  is  read  in  class. 

The  Short  Course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  be  able  to 
read  French  with  ease,  and  to  understand  French  conversation.  The 
work  includes  the  study  of  grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  read- 
ing of  modem  prose. 

REQUIRED. 

1  and  2.  Lamartine,  ChtmeUa,  Hugo.  Hemard  and  La  Chute^ 
Super's  Readings  from  French  History  and  Bowen's  French  Lyrics. 
Review  of  Syntax.  Translation  of  English  into  French.  Exercises 
in  conversation.  One  hour  a  week  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted 
to  the  French  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  [4].  Freshman 
year,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Bracq  and  Miss  Epler. 
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8.  The  study  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  continued. 
Readini;  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Cousin,  Sainte-Beuye,  Paul 
Bourget  and  Taine.  As  the  students  do  not  begin  the  study  of  the 
French  of  the  eighteenth  or  of  the  seventeeth  century  until  they  are 
grounded  in  contemporary  French,  the  confusion  that  arises  by  not 
keeping  the  periods  distinct  is  avoided.  Twelye  lectures  are  given 
upon  the  history  of  the  French  language  [8].  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester.  Pbofessor  Bracq. 

4.  Montesquieu,  CoruidSroHans  sur  lea  cauMS  de  la  grandeur  des 
Bomains  et  Uur  decadence,  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Paul  ft 
Virginie.  Voltarie,  Mirope.  Lectures  upon  the  literature  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  upon  its  relations  to  the  French  Revolution.  Con- 
versation [2].    Sophomore  year,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bracq. 

electhte. 

Goune  A.  Short  Course.  Principles  of  grammar.  Hennequin's 
Verbs,  Paul  Bercy,  La  Langue  JrangaiUe,  Reading,  Henry  Greville, 
Perdue,  Madame  de  Presseuse,  Bosa,  Scribe,  Le$  Doigts  de  fie, 
Halevy,  Tin  marriage  d'amovr.  Prose  composition  and  conversa- 
tion [8].    First  and  second  semesters.  Miss  Epler. 

Course  B.  Old  French.  Introductory  lectures  to  the  study  of  Old 
French.  Brief  survey  of  grammatical  principles.  The  Norman-French 
element  in  the  English  Language.  Reading  of  La  Chanson  de  Boland 
[2].    First  semester.  Professor  Bracq. 

Course  C,  Comeille,  Le  Cidy  Racine,  Andromaque,  Moliere,  Le 
Bourgeois  gentUhomme.  Lectures  upon  the  society  of  the  XVIlth 
century,  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  the  French  Academy.  Dis- 
cussions of  topics  that  have  been  prepared  by  the  students.  Conver- 
sation [2].    First  semester.  Professor  Bragq. 

Course  D,  Critical,  analytical,  and  comparative  study  of  the  drama 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lectures  upon  the  rise  of  the  French 
drama.    Extensive  readings.    Conversation  [2].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Bracq. 

Course  E,  The  philosophical,  the  religious,  and  the  miscellaneous 
Uterature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Pascal,  Descartes,  Bossuet, 
La  Fontaine  and  Mme.  de  Sevigne.  Lectures  and  conversation  [2]. 
First  semester.  Professor  Bracq. 

Course  F,  Reading  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Amyot,  Mon- 
taigne, Pascal  and  other  writers  of  the  Renaissance  period.    Lee- 
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tures  on  French  Hterataie  from  its  beginning  to  our  times  ;  its  in- 
fluence npon  other  literatures ;  its  best  modern  representatives  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Canada  [2].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Bracq. 

aSBMAN. 

Associate  Professor  Herholz  and  Miss  Nbef. 

The  aim  of  the  German  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue  the  study 
of  history  and  the  sciences  with  German  text-books,  and  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extern  the  productions  of  literature. 
It  is  also  intended  to  give  them  the  ability  to  use  the  language  con- 
versationally with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  freedom. 

In  the  Freshman  year  the  grammatical  principles  are  carefully  re- 
viewed and  in  the  subsequent  classes  incidental  instruction  in  gram- 
mar is  given. 

The  History  of  Literature  is  begun  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
Sophomore  year  and  continued  in  every  following  semester,  with  lec- 
tures on  the  most  prominent  authors  and  their  works.  This  course 
embraces  the  development  of  language  and  literature  from  the  earliest 
stages  down  to  the  present  day  and  is  calculated  to  give  the  student 
a  clear  conception  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  literary  evolution  of  Ger- 
many. 

REQ  (TIRED. 

1  and  2.  Grammar.  Composition.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
translation  at  sight  from  English  into  German.  Selections  from 
Harris,  German  composition.  Hoffman,  Historische  Erzahlungen; 
Auerbach,  Joseph  und  Benjamin.  Poems  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland, 
Chami^so,  etc.  Schiller,  Maria  Stuart  or  Goethe,  Egmont  [4]. 
Freshman  year,  first  and  second  semesters. 

AssoaATE  Professor  Herholz  and  Miss  Neef. 

3.  History  of  Literature  from  the  early  beginning  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Selections  from  the  first  classical  period.  Schiller, 
WaUenstem  ;  Lessing,  Emilia  Oalotti,  Composition  [8].  Sophomore 
yeiir,  first  semester.  Miss  Neef. 

4.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  continued  [2].  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester.  Miss  Neef. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A,  Wenckebach  and  Schrakamp,  Grammar.  J oynes.  Ger- 
man Reader;  Storm,  Immensee ;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm  \2t]. 
First  and  second  semesters.  Associate  Professor  Herholz. 
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This  short  course  is  intended  to  give  mature  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  begin  the  study  of  German  and  to  acquire  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  language. 

The  worJc  consists  of  a  thorough  drill  in  grammar,  with  written  and 
oral  exorcises,  translation  from  German  into  English  and  vice  Tersa, 
and  of  reading  and  memorizing  prose  and  poetry,  the  matter  read 
being  made  the  subject  of  conversation  and  composition.  Great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  pronunciation  and  correct  expression. 

Couth  B,  History  of  Literature  of  the  XVIII  century.  Discus- 
sion of  the  influence  of  authors  on  their  contemporaries  and  entire 
periods.  Schiller,  Braut  von  Messina.  Essays  upon  topics  suggested 
by  the  class-work  [2].    First  semester. 

Associate  Professob  Hebholz. 

Students  are  expected  to  read  extracts  from  the  histories  of  German 
literature  by  different  authors,  to  study  the  lives  of  the  great  poets 
in  connection  with  their  works  and  with  the  political,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual movements  of  their  times. 

Course  C,  History  of  Literature  of  the  XVTII  century  and  work  of 
Course  B  continued.    Goethe,  Tphigenie,  Tasso ;  Lessing,  Nathan  [2]. 

Second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Herholz. 

* 

Course  D.  History  of  modern  Literature.  Critical  study  of  poet* 
ical  productions.  Collateral  readings  and  lectures  will  supplement 
the  work  in  the  class-room.  Essays.  Lessing's  Prose  works  [2]. 
First  semester.  Associate  ^u>fes8or  Herholz. 

Course  E.  Work  of  Course  D  continued.  Goethe,  Faust,  Parts  I 
and  II  [2].    Second  semester.         Associate  Professor  Herholz. 

ENaUSH. 

Professor  Drenkan,  Miss  Perrt,  Dr.  Sweet,  Miss  Loom  is. 

The  instruction  in  English  includes  the  three  departments  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition,  English  Literature,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  There 
is  also  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  English  Philology.  During  the 
first  two  years  the  work  is  all  piescribed,  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  elective. 

The  aim  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  is  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  acquire  facility,  correctness,  and  clearness  in  writing  English. 
With  this  in  view  the  instruction  during  the  first  two  years  is  combined 
with  that  in  Literature,  and  these  two  courses  are  correlated,  and  con- 
ducted so  that  one  shall  illustrate  the  other.    A  number  of  essays  on 
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simple  subjects  are  required ,  and  also  frequent  exercises  in  extempore 
writing;  there  is  besides  instruction  in  the  art  of  taking  notes, 
making  abstracts,  etc.,  etc  Several  carefully  prepared  essays  are 
also  demanded :  these  are  closely  criticised  in  a  personal  ioteryiew 
with  the  student  There  is  continued  practice  in  off-hand  writing  in 
reporting  discourses  and  in  making  abstracts  of  authors  read, 
subjects  assigned,  etc. 

BBQUIBED. 

1  and  2.  Rhetoric  and  literature  [3].  Freshman  year,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Miss  Pbbst  and  Miss  Loomis. 

3  and  4.  Literature  [2],  Rhetoric  [1].  Sophomore  year,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Miss  Sweet  and  Miss  Pebbt. 

The  Rhetoric  of  the  Freshman  year  begins  with  Narrative  and  De- 
scriptive Composition  ;  after  Thanksgiving  the  principles  of  Analysis, 
Structure  of  the  Essay,  Sermon,  and  Lecture  are  taken  up  in  con- 
junction with  practice  in  making  abstracts  of  discourses.  In  the 
Sophomore  it  is  a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
previous  year.  The  fundamental  principles  of  style  are  discussed  in 
the  class-room.  Short  themes,  embodying  these  principles,  are  then 
written  extempore  and  submitted  to  general  discussion  and  criticism. 
Short  themes,  as  well  as  longer  essays,  written  outside  the  class-room, 
are  subjected  to  private  criticism. 

The  Literature  begins  the  first  semester  of  the  Freshman  year  and 
the  aim  is  to  make  the  student  see  what  is  meant  by  the  study  of 
Literature  as  opposed  to  cursory  and  accidental  reading.  Popular  and 
influential  authors  are  chosen,  and  the  student  is  urged  to  discover  if 
she  may  the  causes  of  their  success.  Several  masterpieces  in  prose 
are  critically  read  and  the  instruction  combined  with  that  in  Rhetoric. 
In  the  second  semester  selections  from  eminent  recent  poets  are  care- 
fully studied. 

During  the  Sophomore  year  the  work  begins  with  the  especial  study 
of  some  great  writer— his  works,  life,  school,  influence,  etc.  In  1802- 
'93  Wordsworth  was  thus  treated.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
course  consists  of  a  survey  of  English  Literature  in  its  formative 
period  beginning  with  Wycliife.  The  student  is  expected  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  various  authors  at  first  hand :  the  earlier  ones  by 
means  of  specimens ;  the  later  ones  by  means  of  more  or  less  copious 
extracts,  or,  in  some  instances,  of  entire  works. 
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ELBCTIYB. 

Course  A.  Advanced  Rhetoric.  Consisting  of  lectuies,  collateral 
reading,  and  essays  [2].    First  semester.  Miss  Perry. 

The  lectures  include  a  treatment  of  the  principles  of  literary 
criticism,  supplemented  by  assigned  library  work.  For  the  second 
semester  a  course  in  essays  is  offered.  The  essays  of  this  year  as  well 
as  those  of  preceding  years  are  discussed  in  private  interviews  with 
the  instructor. 

Course  B,  Essays  [1].    Second  semester.  Miss  Perrt. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  further  instruction  and 
practice  in  composition. 

Course  C.  Forensics.  A  course  in  argumentative  essays,  instruc- 
tion in  controversial  writing,  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken 
logic  and  course  A  [2|.    First  semester.  Miss  Perrt. 

Course  D.  Shakspere ;  Laws  of  Dramatic  Composition  ;  Lectures 
[8].    First  semester.  Professor  Drexnan. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  various 
lines  of  Shakspere  study,  historical,  literary,  philological.  A  single 
play  is  thoroughly  mastered,  and  the  student  is  then  assisted  to 
draw  out  analytically  the  laws  of  dramatic  poetry.  A  few  other  plays, 
if  possible  one  of  each  class,  are  similarly  treated. 

Course  E,  English  Literature :  Period  of  Queene  Anne  [8].  Second 
semester.  Professor  Drennan. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  three  great  writers 
of  the  period,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope,  and  also  a  survey  of  the 
social,  political,  ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  physical  forces  which  render 
this  age  important. 

Courses  F.  and  O.  Anglo-Sazon.  Sweet's  Reader  with  supplemen- 
tary lessons  on  the  Phonology.  [3]  First  semester ;  [2]  second 
semester.  Professor  Drennan. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  sufficient  to  give  the  student  a  good  basis 
for  future  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  studies. 

Course  H,  English  Literature.    Chaucer  [2].    First  semester. 

Professor  Drennan. 

After  the  grammatical  forms  and  glossary  are  mastered,  selections 
from  the  various  works  of  the  author  are  critically  read  ;  attention  is 
also  given  to  the  literary  history  of  the  period. 

Course  /.  English  Philology.  This  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
lectures,  designed  to  give  the  student  some  notion  of  the  nature  and 
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scope  of  the  science  of  language.  Supplementary  readings  are  re- 
quired in  Max  Muller's  work,  in  Prof.  Whitney's  "  Life  and  Growth 
of  Language,"  Earle's  '*  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue/'  Louns- 
bury*s  ''History  of  the  English  Language,"  and  in  several  other 
similar  works  [Ij.    Second  semester.  Peofbssob  Dbennan. 

HATHBMATI08. 

Pkofbssob  Ely  akd  Miss  Richabdson. 

The  courses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  prescribed  and  elective. 
The  prescribed  courses  comprise  a  year  and  a  half  of  SoUd  Geometry, 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  These  are  supplemented  by  elective 
courses  in  Analytic  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid,  and  in  Calculus. 

The  aim  in  all  the  courses  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  exact,  sus- 
tained and  independent  reasoning,  of  precision  and  clearness  in  the 
statement  of  convictions  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  depend ;  to 
rely  upon  insight,  originality  and  judgment  rather  than  upon  mem- 
ory. The  endeavor  is  to  secure  full  possession  of  leading  principles  \ 
and  methods  rather  than  of  details.  From  the  first,  students  who 
show  special  aptitude  are  encouraged  in  the  working  of  subjects 
which  require  more  prolonged  investigation  than  the  daily  exercise  of 
the  class-room. 

1.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  [3].    Freshman  year,  first  semester. 

2.  Algebra  [8].    Freshman  year,  second  semester. 

Miss  Richabdson. 

The  exercises  in  Geometry  include  recitations  from  the  text  book, 
original  demonstrations  of  propositions  and  applications  of  principles 
to  numerical  examples.    The  text  book  is  Chauvenet  (new  edition). 

The  text  book  in  Algebra  is  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Algebra. 

8.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  [8].  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester.  Pbofessob  Ely. 

In  Plane  Trigonometry  attention  is  given  to  Trigonometric  analysis 
and  the  solution  of  triangles.  After  the  student  has  gained  facility 
in  the  use  of  Trigonometric  tables,  applications  of  the  principles  are 
made  to  problems  in  Mensuration,  Surveying  and  Navigation.  Up  to 
December  attention  is  given  to  problems  of  heights,  distances,  and 
areas  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Navigation.  Afterward 
the  time  is  deyoted  to  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  its  applications  to 
the  elementary  problems  relating  to  the  celestial  sphere  and  to  naviga- 
tion. 
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Course  A,  Analytic  Geometry  (Bowser)  [4].  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester.  Pkofessob  Ely. 

In  Analytic  Geometry  the  student  is  carried  through  the  elementary 
properties  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  All  principles 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  exercises  and  applications. 

Course  B,    Differential  Calculus  (Osborne)  [3].    First  semester. 

Coune  C,    Integral  Calculus  (Osborne)  [8].    Second  semester. 

Pbofessob  Elt. 

The  elective  course  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  designed 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  either  pure  or  applied 
Mathematics.  The  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  work  but  is  largely 
supplemented  by  oral  instruction. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  A. 

Course  D.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  or  Extended  Course 
in  Analytic  Geometry  [8].    First  semester.  Pbofessob  Elt. 

Two  courses  are  open  to  the  student,  one  an  extension  of  the  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  the  Sophomore  year,  including  the  use  of  deter- 
minants and  Tri-linear  Co-ordinates.  The  other  continuing  the  work 
of  the  previous  semester  is  an  extended  course  in  Calculus,  based  on 
Williamson's  text-books,  and  includes  the  elements  of  theory  of  func- 
tions of  imaginary  variables,  the  various  methods  of  integration  sys- 
tematically treated,  differential  equations. 

Course  E,    Quaternions  [3].    Second  semester.    Pbofessob  Ely. 

This  course  includes  the  general  properties  of  scalars  and  vectors, 
Quaternion  interpretation  and  applications  of  Quaternions  to  the 
Geometry  of  the  plane,  right-line  and  sphere. 

Course  E  presupposes  Courses  A  and  B. 

Astronomy. 

Pbofessob  Whitney. 

The  courses  in  Astronomy  are  all  elective.  Their  leading  aim  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  methods  of  investigation  by  which  As- 
tronomy has  reached  its  present  status,  and  to  give  such  practice  in 
these  methods  as  the  previous  attainment  of  the  classes  and  the  appli- 
ances of  the  observatory  will  allow. 

Course  A.    Descriptive  and  EUstorical  [1].    First  semester. 

This  lecture  course  is  open  to  all  students.  It  is  intended  for  those 
of  literary  tastes  who  may  desire  an  outline  knowledge  of  Astronomy 
without  entering  upon  its  scientific  treatment.    It  is  not  essential  to 
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the  courses  which  follow  in  the  schedule,  nor  is  it  recomipended  to 
those  proposing  to  study  Astronomy  as  a  science. 

Coune  B.    General  Astronomy  [3].    First  semester. 

Course  C,    General  Astronomy  (continued)  [8].    Second  semester. 

The  course  in  General  Astronomy  runs  through  the  year.  It  pro- 
vides an  elementary  but  scientific  treatment  of  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  Astronomy,  and  is  illustrated  by  frequent  examples  and  ap- 
plications, drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  local  data.  It  presupposes 
the  required  mathematics  of  the  College  curriculum,  and  is  also  of 
value  to  the  student  as  a  course  in  applied  mathematics.  The 
students  have  the  free  use  of  the  portable  telescopes,  and  such  ques- 
tions as  they  can  determine  by  their  own  observations  with  these 
glasses  are  kept  before  them. 

Course  D.    Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy  [3].  First  semester. 

Course  E,    Theoretical  Astronomy  [2].  Second  semester. 

These  courses  enter  into  a  more  detailed  study  of  certain  depart- 
ments of  Pracrical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  require  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  Calculus.  They  must,  therefore,  presuppose  Mathe- 
matical courses  A  and  B.  During  the  first  semester  the  students  use 
the  meridian  circle,  making  and  reducing  their  own  observations. 
They  predict  occulations  and  observe  them.  In  the  second  semester 
practice  is  transferred  to  the  equatorial  telescope  and  micrometric 
-measurements.  The  order  and  character  of  practical  work  through 
the  year,  however,  must  frequently  vary  according  to  the  positions  of 
celestial  objects  of  study.  Theoretical  Astronomy  is  generally  treated 
under  the  form  of  Comet's  orbit. 

Course  F.    Solar  Physics  [2].    Second  semester. 

The  course  in  Solar  Physics  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  study  of  the  constitution  of  the  celestial  bodies 
by  the  spectroscope,  especially  in  their  application  to  the  sun.  This 
course  does  not  presuppose  the  course  in  General  Astronomy,  but  an 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  Solar  System  is  desirable. 

PHYSICS. 

Pbofessoe  Cooley. 

The  complete  course  in  Physics  extends  through  four  semesters, 
beginning  with  the  Junior  year.  The  first  two  semesters  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
sdence,  viz :  Matter  and  Energy,  Phenomena  of  Solids,  Liquids  and 
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Oases,  Heaty  Sound,  Light  and  Electricity.  The  two  semesters  of 
the  Senior  year  are  gi^en  to  the  practical  study  of  selected  branches 
in  detail. 

In  General  Physics  the  first  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
following  subjects ;  the  properties  of  matter,  force,  energy,  special 
phenomena  in  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  heat  and  magnetism. 

The  second  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  molecular  and  radiant 
energy,  including  the  phenomena  of  sound,  light  and  electricity. 

Lectures,  amply  illustrated  by  experiments,  introduce  the  various 
subjects  and  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  study.  With  this  prepara- 
tion the  student  passes  to  tbe  library  to  pursue  a  course  of  reading 
covering  the  ground  marked  out.  A  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  class-room  follows  this  lecture  and  library  work,  and, 
finally,  a  semi-annual  examination  completes  the  work  of  each 
semester. 

In  Practical  Physics  laboratory  work  is  involved.  These  courses 
are  expected  to  enable  the  student  to  become  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  and  principles  of  special  subjects,  with  the 
construction  and  use  of  instruments,  and  with  the  experimental  meth- 
ods of  research. 

The  cabinet  of  physical  apparatus  is  well  supplied  with  instruments 
suited  to  the  work  of  the  lecture  room,  and  with  many  others  adapted 
to  the  exact  work  of  the  laboratory.  Constant  additions  of  modern 
instruments  are  being  made.  A  special  fund  for  this  purpose  permits 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  from  the  best  American  and  European 
makers,  as  needed. 

ELECTIVE. 

Goune  A.  General  Physics ;  Matter  and  Energy,  Phenomena  of 
solids  and  fluids,  Heat,  Magnetism  [4].     First  semester. 

Course  B,  Greneral  Physics ;  Sound,  Light,  Electricity  [8].  Second 
semester. 

Course  C,  Practical  Physics ;  Experimental  work  in  Physical 
Measurements  and  Electricity  with  lectures  and  collateral  reading  [8]. 
Fii'st  semester. 

Course  2>.  Practical  Physics ;  Experimental  work  in  Light  with 
lectures  and  collateral  reading  [8].    Second  semester. 

Courses  C  and  D  will  be  open  to  those  who,  having  taken  Courses 
A  and  B,  desire  to  study  one  or  two  branches  in  detail  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  experimental  methods  in  Physics. 
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Professor  Coolet,  Associate  Pbofessob  Moulton,  akd  Miss 

Freeman. 

The  course  in  chemistry  consists  of  four  exercises  weekly  during 
four  semesters  and  an  additional  two  hours  weekly  in  one  semester. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  experi- 
mental method  of  research,  and  to  enable  her  to  acquire  by  this  method 
a  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts  and 
principles  of  chemistry. 

Instruction  is  giyen  by  means  of  lectures  which  are  supplemented  by 
laboratory  investigation,  library  study,  general  discussion  in  the 
class-room,  and  semi-annual  examinations. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  special  object 
sought  in  each  semester  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  first  semester 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  non-metals  and  their  compounds.  In 
this  *' first  course"  the  student  is  expected  to  acquire  some  skill  in 
manipulation.  She  is  taught  how  to  bring  about  various  forms  of 
chemical  changes,  how  to  investigate  a  chemical  action  by  separating 
and  identifying  its  products,  and  she  is  shown  how  the  laws  of  com- 
bination and  other  principles  of  the  science  are  obtained  by  generaliss- 
ing  the  results  of  experimental  work. 

The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  metals  and  their 
compounds.  In  this  *'  second  course  "  the  student  is  expected  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  most  typical  and  useful 
metals  and  to  make  a  systematic  laboratory  study  of  their  reactions. 
Some  of  the  industrial  applications  of  chemistry  are  considered  in 
this  connection.  Attention  is  directed  also  to  the  bearing  of  observed 
facts  on  chemical  theories.  Finally,  by  comparing  and  gener- 
alizing the  result  of  her  own  experimental  work,  the  student  reaches 
the  analytical  classification,  and  then  proceeds  to  apply  her  knowledge 
by  working  out  several  analyses  of  substances  of  unknown  composi- 
tion. 

The  third  semester  is  devoted  to  quantitative  chemistry,  and  the 
chemistry  of  light.  In  this  *' third  course"  the  student  pursues  a 
laboratory  study  of  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  of  analysis, 
and  an  illustrated  lecture  and  library  course  in  spectroscopy  and 
photography. 

In  the  fourth  semester  there  are  two  courses,  one  in  the  study  of 
hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives,  the  other  in  the  chemistry  of 
water,  air  and  food. 
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In  the  fifth  semester  two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  study  of 
the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Chemistry. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  commodious,  well  lighted  and  well 
Tentilated  rooms,  containing  separate  tables  to  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  four  students.  Each  table  is  supplied  with  running  water, 
a  sink,  a  filter  pump,  gas  and  burners,  graduated  glassware, — ^in  fact, 
it  is  intended  that  every  table  shall  be  supplied  with  every  piece  of 
apparatus,  except  the  balance,  and  with  all  the  chemicals,  which  are 
actually  needed  by  the  student  who  uses  it.  The  John  Guy  Vassar 
Laboratory  Fund  permits  all  needed  additions  to  be  made.  No  extra 
charge  is  made  for  the  apparatus  or  chemicals. 

A  certificate  of  study  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  at  Vassar  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  the  corresponding  course  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. 

ELECTIVB. 

CouvM  A.    Description  of  the  non-metals  [4].      Second  semester. 

Course  B,  Description  of  the  metals,  Qualitative  Analysis  [4]. 
First  semester.    Course  B  presupposes  Course  A. 

Course  0.  Quantitative  Analysis  [4].  Second  semester.  Course  C 
presupposes  Course  B. 

Course  D,    Organic  Chemistry  [3].    First  semester 

Course  E.  Sanitary  Chemistry  [3].  First  semester.  Courses  D 
and  E  presuppose  Course  C. 

Course  F.  General  Chemistry,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Chem- 
istry [3].  Second  semester.  Open  to  Seniors  only.  Course  F  pre- 
supposes Courses  A  and  B. 

MINEBAIiOGT. 

Professor  Dwight. 

A  concise  course  in  Crystallography  is  given,  illustrated  by  the 
best  glass  models  of  crystals,  and  accompanied  by  exercises  in  the 
determination  of  forms,  and  in  goniometrical  measurements.  Physi- 
cal and  Chemical  Mineralogy  are  then  taken  up  partly  by  recitations 
from  the  text-book,  and  partly  by  oral  instruction,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  a  proper  preparation  for  laboratory  work.  In  Descriptive 
Mineralogy,  the  study  of  the  principal  ores  and  other  minerals  is 
conducted  by  oral  instruction  based  as  far  as  possible  on  the  actual 
examination  of  specimens  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
class.    Meanwhile,  at  as  early  a  point  in  the  course  as  may  be  prac- 
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ticable,  laboratory  practice  in  the  determination  of  minerals  by  the 
blowpipe  and  by  chemical  processes  is  begun  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  semester.  This  work  is  in  two  courses  ;  the  first  consists 
of  a  series  of  prescribed  experiments  with  known  minerals,  as 
arranged  in  schedules  prepared  by  the  instnictor.  This  course  is  so 
deyisedy  with  reference  to  the  character  and  range  of  the  specimens, 
that  by  its  completion  the  student  is  made  quite  familiar  with  all  the 
'  more  important  reactions  of  the  determinative  processes. 

The  second  part  consists  in  the  determination,  by  each  member  of 
the  class,  of  a  large  number  of  selected  unknown  minerals. 

Excursions  are  taken  to  localities  of  mineralogical  interest. 

Course  A,  Mineralogy,  full  course  [4].  Dana,  Manual,  with  lec- 
tures, and  objective  study  of  minerals  j  laboratory  practice  in  blow- 
pipe determination  of  species.    First  semester. 

Mineralogy,  shorter  course  [2].  Lectures  on  mineral  structure 
and  composition;  a  brief  course  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the  study 
and  determination  of  minerals.    First  semester. 

OBOLOOT. 

Professor  Dwioht. 

A  brief  study  of  Physiographic  Greology  is  followed  by  a  course  in 
Lithological  Geology  ;  the  elementary  principles  of  Petrography  are 
here  introduced  ;  the  methods  of  the  optical  study  of  minerals  and 
rocks  are  taught  and  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  lithological  micro- 
scope, also  by  class  exercises  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sec- 
tions in  minerals  with  reference  to  their  optical  examinations. 

Dynamical  Geology  is  then  taken  up.  An  elementary  course  in 
Paleontology  follows,  illustrated  by  the  study  of  specimens,  and  by 
class  practice  in  the  actual  determination  of  species  of  fossils.  The 
members  of  the  class  are  also  exercised  in  the  practical  cutting  and 
mounting  of  large  microscopic  sections  of  fossils,  and  rocks  contain- 
ing minute  fossils,  by  means  of  a  specially-devised  rock-cutting  ma- 
chine of  the  largest  dimensions  and  the  most  perfect  equipment. 
Historical  Geology  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  course.  Its  lessons 
are  well  illustrated  by  a  large  representative  set  of  North  American 
fossils  originally  collected  by  the  New  York  State  Survey,  also  by  a 
valuable  set  of  European  fossils. 

The  advanced  course  in  this  subject  will  consist,  as  the  class  may 
elect,  of  the  study  of  topics  in  Petrology,  Paleontology,  Stratfgrapbi- 
cal  or  Dynamical  Geology.    A  large  supply  of  characteristic  fossils, 
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accessible  to  the  students,  furnishes  opportunities  for  much  objectiye 
study,  aided  by  ordinary  microscopic  apparatus.  One  of  Fuess's 
celebrated  lithological  microscopes  of  the  largest  size  and  latest  pattern 
affords  facilities  for  the  optical  study  of  minerals,  while  the  method 
and  practice  of  rock-slicing  are  taught  on  a  large  machine  of  the 
latest  improved  form. 

Abundant  use  is  made  of  the  literature  in  the  college  library,  and 
especially  of  the  more  recent  discussions  of  geological  topics  in  the  sci- 
entific journals,  and  in  State  and  Qovemmeut  Reports  and  Bulletins. 

The  student  is  thus  taught  how  to  make  research  in  documents 
carrying  authority,  and  is  also  familiarized  with  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigating and  discussing  geological  problems.  Field-work  is  en- 
couraged as  far  as  is  possible. 

Oourse  A.  Elementary  Paleontology  [2].  A  general  course  in  the 
study  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants  and  animals,  with 
special  reference  to  Geology,  for  which  it  is  a  very  important  prepara- 
tion.   Second  semester. 

Course  B,  Full  course  [4].  Dana,  Text-book,  with  lectures. 
Exercises  in  the  study  of  fossils  and  in  the  preparation  of  micro- 
scopic sections  of  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils. 

Shorter  course  [2].  Lectures  on  the  general  scope,  material  and 
methods  of  geological  history  and  of  dynamical  geology.  Second 
semester. 

Course  C,  [2].  An  advanced  course,  either  in  Petrography  or  in 
Paleontological  and  Stratigraphical  Geology,  with  practice  in  field- 
work.    First  semester. 

Course  2>.  Advanced  geology  [2].  Either  a  continuation  of  Course 
C,  or,  for  those  who  have  not  pursued  Course  C,  a  similar  course. 
Second  semester 

Course  C,  or  Course  D,  presupposes  Course  B. 

BIOLOOT. 

Associate  Professor  O'Grady,  Miss  Byrnes,  Miss  E.  C.  Palmer. 

The  instruction  in  Biology  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  exercises. 

The  course  in  General  Biology  in  the  Junior  year  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  the  Biological  Sciences.  It  is  intended 
that  this  course  shall  give  the  student  a  clear  and  comprehensive  con- 
ception of  the  fundamental  principles  of  life. 
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A  number  of  representative  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 
studied  in  their  structure  and  their  mode  of  action,  to  illustrate  the 
principal  facts  of  morphology  and  phTsiology. 

This  general  course  is  followed  in  the  Senior  year  by  more  special 
work  in  General  Zoology  and  Comparative  Embryology.  In  the  first 
semester,  the  student  gains  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  attention  being  paid  chiefly  to  the  classification,  develop- 
ment and  homologies  of  invertebrates.  In  the  second  semester  Com- 
parative Embryology  is  taken  up.  This  includes  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Embryology  of  the  chick,  followed  by  a  comparative  study  of 
the  development  of  vertebrates. 

An  additional  course  in  higher  Biology  is  given  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  Senior  year,  including  some  of  the  leading  questions 
of  Biology,  such  as  natural  selection,  evolution,  heredity,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Biological  sciences. 

The  present  Senior  class  was  given  In  tbe  Fresliman  year  a  required 
course  in  General  Biology,  and  in  the  Junior  year,  a  modiflcation  of  the 
regular  Senior  elective,  viz.  General  Zodlogy  and  Embryology.  In  the  year 
*02-'0S  a  more  advanced  Senior  course  is  offered:  Vertebrate  Zo&logy  in  the 
first  semester.  Higher  Biology  in  the  second  semester,  and  a  Biological  Sem- 
inary throughout  the  year. 

The  work  in  Vertebrate  Zoology  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  more  Important  facts  relating  to  the  structure  of  vertebrated  animals, 
special  stress  being  laid  upon  comparative  osteology. 

The  object  of  the  seminary  is  to  gain  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  or- 
iginal research,  practice  in  bibliography  and  in  the  presentation  of  papers. 
Each  student  selects  a  special  topic  which  she  pursues  with  direct  reference 
to  original  res^trch.  In  addition  papers  are  presented  at  the  weekly  meetings 
upon  current  biological  literature. 

In  the  laboratory  the  student  acquires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
methods,  and  of  the  forms  discussed  in  the  lectures.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  original  research. 

Students  intending  to  study  Biology  are  recommended  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chemistry. 

Ccwnea  A,  and  B.    General  Biology  [8].   First  and  second  semesters. 

Course  0.  General  2iOology  [8].  First  semester.  Course  C  pre- 
supposes Course  B. 

Course  D.  Comparative  Embryology  [2].  Second  semester.  Course 
D  presupposes  Course  C. 

Course  E,  Higher  Biology  [1].  Second  semester.  Course  E  pre- 
supposes Course  D. 

*  Course  F.    Vertebrate  Zoology  [2].    First  semester. 


«  Courses  F,  G.  H  are  offered  only  for  'OI^'OS. 
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Course  Q,  Biological  Seminary  [1].  First  and  second  semesters. 
Coarse  G  presupposes  Course  F. 

Oowrse  H,  Higher  Biology  [2].  Second  semester.  Course  B  pre- 
supposes Course  F. 

PHYSIOLOar  AND  HYOIENrE. 

Ds.  Thblbebq. 

BEQUISED. 

Hygiene.  A  course  running  through  the  year.  One  hour  weekly 
is  devoted  to  this  course,  and  the  study  comprises  lectures,  recitations, 
and  practical  investigation  of  the  principles  of  house  sanitation. 
Drawings  and  models  are  provided  for  this  study.  All  new  students 
are  required  to  attend.    Freshman  year. 

ELECTIVB. 

Course  A.  Advanced  Physiology  [8].  Second  semester.  The  course 
comprises  lectures,  tezt-boqk  work,  microscopic  study  of  tissues,  ex- 
periments in  physiological  chemistry,  and  frequent  dissections.  The 
Anatomical  Cabinet  furnishes  models  for  practical  demonstrations. 


Peesident  Tatlos  and  Pkofessob  Dbbnnan. 

The  study  of  Psychology  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 
The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  thoroughly  with  the  principles  of 
the  science  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  facts  and  processes  of  the 
mental  life,  and  then  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of  intelligence  to 
observe  them  in  combination.  The  purpose  of  the  instructor  is  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  facts  thus  observed  to  the  principles  under- 
lying the  current  discussions  of  philosophy  and  religion.  A  syllabus 
is  used  both  as  a  guide  and  as  a  basis  for  discussion  by  the  student 
aud  teacher.  This  course  is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures 
dealing  with  the  theories  of  perception  as  they  appear  in  the  writings 
of  modem  philosophers,  with  the  psychological  and  cosmologic^d 
problems  involved  in  them. 

Courses  of  reading  in  the  history  of  philosophy  are  assigned  to  the 
members  of  the  class  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  essays,  or  for 
special  examination. 

The  course  in  Ethics  is  also  required  of  students  for  a  degree.  The 
methods  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  outlined  above.  A  text- 
book forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  is  made  the  ground  of  free 
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discussioii.  A  course  of  lectures  supplements  the  work  and  reading 
in  the  history  of  ethical  philosophy  is  required.  Topics  of  study  are 
the  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  and  the  ultimate  ground  of  moral 
obligation.  The  relations  of  the  principles  thus  discovered  to  the 
duties  of  moral  beings  to  self,  others,  and  Qod,  are  also  discussed. 

BEQUIBED. 

1.  Psychology  ;  Lectures  on  Modern  Philosophy  [4J.  Senior  year, 
first  semester.  Pbbsidbnt  Tatlob. 

2.  Ethics ;  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Ethical  Philosophy  [8].  Senior 
year,  second  semester.  Pbesident  Tatlob. 

XLECTIYB. 

Oowne  A,  Logic  [3].  This  study  is  offered  as  a  three  hours' 
course,  through  one  semester  of  the  Junior  year.  As  students  in 
Logic  are  often  hindered  in  their  progress  by  the  lack  of  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  mind,  a  short  outline  of  Psychology 
precedes  the  study  of  the  laws  of  thought.    Second  semester. 

Pbofessob  Dbennah. 


Pbofessob  Salmon  and  Associate  Pbofessob  Mills. 

The  undergraduate  work  in  History  aims  to  give  opportunity  during 
the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  for  a  somewhat  comprehensiye  but 
careful  study  of  general  European  history  from  the  beginning  of  the 
mediieyal  period  to  the  present  time.  During  the  Senior  year  facili- 
ties are  offered  for  special  work  in  English  and  American  constitu- 
tional history. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  first,  to  emphasize  the  differ- 
ence between  reading  history  and  studying  history;  second,  to  ac- 
quaint each  student  through  independent  work  with  the  best  methods 
of  historical  study;  third,  to  show  in  the  study  of.  different  nations 
the  development  of  present  from  past  conditions;  fourth,  to  indicate 
the  organic  relation  of  history  to  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  by  means  of  text-books, 
topical  outlines,  lectures,  and  classes  for  special  study.  The  students 
have  free  access  to  all  works  in  the  library  and  are  trained  to  do  inde- 
pendent work. 

BEQUIBED. 

MediiBval  History  to  Charlemagne,  [8]  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester.  Associate  Pbofessob  Mills. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  some  knowledge  of  methods  of 
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historical  study,  to  reyiew  rapidly  the  prominent  features  of  classical 
dvilization,  and  mainly  to  study  the  history  of  Europe  from  Constan- 
tino to  Charlemagne.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  development 
of  the  church  and  to  the  ascendency  gained  by  Christianity  over  classi- 
cal and  Germanic  ideals. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  Mediasva]  History  from  Charlemagne  to  the  Renaissance 
[2].   Second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Mills. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  course,  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
church  is  the  chief  object  of  attention.  Feudalism,  the  formation  of 
the  European  states,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Crusades,  the  evi- 
dences of  a  new  spirit  as  shown  in  the  revival  of  commerce,  city  life, 
the  revival  of  learning  and  art,  are  among  the  principal  topics  con- 
sidered. Each  student  should  be  provided  with  Bryce's  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire. 

Course  B,    Modem  European  History  [3].    First  semester. 

'  Professor  Salmon. 

This  course  comprises  a  special  study  of  the  political  and  religious 
condition  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  As  far  as  possible  the 
period  is  studied  from  contemporaneous  literature,  official  documents, 
and  the  leading  modem  authorities.  It  is  one  aim  of  this  and  the 
following  course  to  give  the  student  constant  practice  in  the  different 
uses  of  historical  material,  as  in  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  and 
biographies,  the  study  of  treaties  and  creeds  from  the  documents 
themselves,  reviews  of  recent  literature  treating  of  the  period  and 
work  in  historical  geography. 

Course  C.    Modem  European  History  [3].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Salmon. 

This  course  is  the  continuation  of  Course  B.  The  work  comprises  a 
brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
to  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  more  special  study  is 
then  made  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  political  develop- 
ment of  the  different  countries  as  resulting  from  it.  It  is  one  object 
of  this  and  of  the  preceding  course  to  show  by  the  study  of  compara- 
tive history  the  influence  of  different  nations  on  each  other. 

Course  D.  English  and  American  Constitutional  History  [4].  First 
semester.  Professor  Salmon. 
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This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  three  courses 
in  History. 

The  course  is  intended  to  offer  opportunity  for  critical  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  English  and  American  constitutions 
and  a  comparative  study  of  the  existing  political  institutions  of  the 
two  countries.  The  specific  lines  of  work  along  which  the  general 
subject  is  studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  class  is  divided  into 
small  sections,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  constant  discussion  of 
facts  and  principles  and  the  individual  study  of  special  topics. 

Courie  St»    American  Constitutional  History  [8].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  Seniors. 

The  work  comprises  a  study  of  the  workings  of  the  American  con- 
stitution with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  political  parties. 

Course  F.    Comparative  Politics  [2].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  D. 

The  work  comprises  a  study  of  different  theories  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  functions  of  the  State,  with  an  examination  of  the  appli- 
cation of  these  theories  in  the  different  forms  of  modem  federal  gov 
emment.    The  specific  questions  considered  vary  from  year  to  year. 

ECONOMICS. 

Associate  Professor  Mills. 

Students  intending  to  take  but  one  course  should  elect  B.  Those 
planning  to  take  several  may  begin  with  either  A  or  B.  The  first 
four  courses  may  be  taken  advantageously  in  either  of  the  following 
orders :  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  B,  A.  D.  C. 

The  methods  of  work  in  this  Department  will  be  various,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  topic,  the  resources  of  the  library  and  the 
object  of  the  course.  Lectures,  investigation  of  special  topics,  text- 
books as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  recitation  will  all  be  used.  When- 
ever available.  Reports  of  National  and  State  Bureaus  of  Labor,  of 
Railroad  Commissions,  and  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  other  statis- 
tical documents  will  be  employed. 

Course  A.  Industrial  and  Economic  History.  [8].  (1)  The  de- 
velopment of  Industrial  Society  ;  (2)  Economic  and  Financial  History 
since  the  French  Revolution.  First  semester.  This  course  requires 
DO  previous  study  of  Economics. 
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The  first  part  of  this  coarse  will  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing :  the  English  manor ;  the  revival  of  commerce  and  industry ; 
the  merchant  and  craft  guilds ;  mediaBval  agriculture ;  economic 
effects  of  the  Qreat  Plague;  the  growth  of  international  trade  ;  the 
great  trading  companies ;  progress  of  agriculture;  domestic  system 
of  industry;  the  industrial  revolution;  the  factory  system.  The  work 
will  be  based  upon  the  works  of  Ashley,  Cunningham,  Thorold  Rogers. 
Toynbee,  R.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Weeden.  Gibbin's  Industrial  History  of 
England  will  furnish  the  student  an  outline  connecting  the  topics 
considered.  The  second  part  of  the  course  will  follow  closely  Rand's 
Economic  History  since  1769. 

Ooune  B.  Principles  of  Economics  [3].  Recitations  from  MarshaD, 
Elements  of  Bcanomics  and  Andrews,  InetUutee  of  Economies.  Sec- 
ond semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
main  principles  of  economic  theory  with  such  attention  to  conflicting 
views  as  time  permits.  Collateral  reading  ia  required.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  Money  and  Banking. 

Course  C.  Railroad  Transportation,  Trusts,  and  the  Relation  of 
the  State  to  Monopolies  [2].    First  semester.    Must  be  preceded  by  B. 

A  study  of  the  railroad  problem  gives  the  best  introduction  to  a 
consideration  of  other  monopolies  and  the  attitude  of  the  state  to 
them.  Such  attention  as  is  possible  wUl  be  given  to  municipal  mo- 
nopolies. Recent  legislation  will  be  studied.  This  course  includes  a 
consideration  of  many  theoretical  questions  that  have  come  to  the 
front  under  modern  industrial  conditions.  Hadley,  Railroad  Trans- 
portation ;  Dabney,  Public  Regulation  of  Railroads ;  H.  C.  Adams, 
Relation  of  the  State  to  Industrial  Action,  will  be  the  chief  books 
used. 

Course  D.  The  Labor  Problem :  its  Origin  and  Attempts  toward 
its  Solution  [2].  Second  semester.  Open  to  those  having  had  B,  and 
also  to  those  having  had  A  who  take  B. 

The  chief  topics  considered  will  bo  the  progress  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes;  their  claims;  factory  legislation;  history 
and  aims  of  workingmen's  combinations;  concilation  and  arbitration; 
co-operation;  profit  sharing.  For  the  present  the  subject  of  social- 
ism will  be  included  in  this  course. 

I  

Course  E,  Social  Science  [2].  Second  semester.  Open  only  to 
Seniors  who  have  taken  or  who  take  B. 
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A  study  of  some  of  the  prominent  social  problems,  as  the  family 
and  divorce,  pauperism,  condition  of  the  poor  in  great  cities,  charities, 
insanity,  crime,  modern  prison  science,  immigration,  workingmen's 
insurance,  savings  institutions.  Visits  will  be  made  to  various  chari- 
table and  correctional  institutions,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable 
variety  within  easy  access  of  the  College.  The  formal  and  informal 
lectures  by  those  in  charge  of  the  institutions  visited  have  been  very 
instructive. 

Coune  F,  Economic  Seminary  [2].  Second  semester.  This 
Seminary  will  be  formed  only  when  desired  by  several  properly  pre- 
pared students.  A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  completion  with 
success  of  at  least  three  courses  in  Economics.  If  not  previously 
taken  Course  D  must  be  elected  contemporaneously  with  the  Seminary. 

ABT. 

Pbofessor  Van  iNGEir. 

Four  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  in  this  department.  One 
Theoretical,  two  Historical,  one  Technical.* 

Course  A,  Theory  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting,  has 
special  reference  to  the  principles  of  criticism. 

Courses  B  and  C  comprise  the  History  of  Architecture,  Sculpture 
and  Painting. 

Course  D,  Technic,  lays  the  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  prof es* 
sional  artist. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  A,  B  and  C,  is  given  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  collateral  reading.  A  large  collection  of  Braun  Photo- 
graphs, Casts  and  Diagrams  elucidates  this  instruction.  The  work 
gone  over  in  these  several  classes  is  further  impressed  on  the  student's 
mind  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  by  a  course  of  twelve  illustrated 
stereopticon  lectures,  which  bring  all  the  prominent  works  of  art  on 
a  large  scale  before  them.  These  lectures  are  open  to  all  the  members 
of  the  college. 

Churse  A.  [2].  Theory  of  the  art  of  Design.  First  semester.  This 
course  comprises  a  study  of  Beauty  in  Art,  intellectual  and  optical 
beauty.  Unity,  its '  application  to  different  modes  of  expression. 
Definition  of  Architecture,  laws  derived  from  nature:  Materials 
used  in  Architecture,  their  effect  on  construction :  Lintel  and  column  ; 
round-arch  and  dome ;  pointed  arch  and  buttress  ;  the  truss :  Decora- 


«For  this  course  there  is  an  extra  cliarge. 
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tions  in  Architecture.  Definition  of  Sculpture ;  the  Statue ;  low, 
medium,  and  high  relief ;  laws  of  relief :  Materials  used  in  Sculp- 
ture and  subjects  treated.  Definition  of  Painting;  Imitation;  Materials 
used  in  painting.  Etching,  Engraving,  Lithography,  Photography. 
Composition,  the  Sketch,  the  Studies.  Drawing;  its  importance, 
Stereography,  Orthography,  Stenography.  Perspective,  the  defluition, 
the  perspective  of  a  point.  Parallel  perspective.  Oblique  perspec- 
tive, problems.  The  Human  form  in  Art,  Proportion,  Anatomy, 
Expression:  Qesture,  Drapery,  Costume,  Attributes.  Chiaroscuro, 
tone.  Colour.  Touch.  Various  kinds  of  pictures ;  historical,  por- 
trait, genre,  landscape,  animal,  battie,  marine,  architectural,  flower, 
fruit,  still-life,  scene  and  ornamental  paintings. 

Coune  B.  [2],    Second  semester. 

History  of  Art,  Architecture  and  Sculpture :  The  Egyptian  Temple 
and  its  Sculptures,  Tombs  and  Sculptured  Reliefs,  Pre-Historic  Monu- 
ments of  Greece,  The  Greek  Temple  and  its  Sculptures,  the  Periods 
of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Alexandrian  Period,  R9man  Architec- 
ture, Portrait  Statues  and  Historical '  Reliefs,  Early  Christian  Archi- 
tecture, the  Byzantine  and  Latin  Styles,  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
Cathedral  and  their  Sculpture  Decorations,  Renaissance  Architecture 
and  Sculpture,  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Delia  Robbia,  Michael  Angelo, 
Bernini,  Canova,  Flaxman,  Thorwaldsen. 

Course  C.  [2],    First  semester. 

Painting :  Classic  and  Byzantine  Painting.  Renaissance  Painting, 
Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Titian,  Veronese,  Durer,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Murillo, 
Poussin,  David,  Millet,  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Benjamin  West. 

Ctnirse  D,  Technical  instruction  in  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Oil 
and  Water-Colours. 

The  work  is  graded  into  the  following  Classes  : 

Class  1 :  Preparatory  Class :  Drawing  in  black  and  white  and  Water 
Colours  from  Geometrical,  Ornamental  and  Architectural  forms. 

Class  2 :  Antique  Class  B :  Drawing  from  models  of  parts  of  the 
human  figure. 

Class  3,  Antique  Class  A :  Drawing  from  the  full  length  Statue. 

Class  4,  Still-life  Class  :  Paintmg  in  Oil  and  Water-Colours. 

Class  5,  Portrait  Class :  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  draped  Life 
Model. 

Classes  1,  2,  8,  4,  continue  each  through  one  semester ;  Class  6 
through  two  semesters,  (each  class  two  hours,  three  days  in  the  week). 
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KUSIG. 

Professor  Bowman. 

Harmony.  Exercises  in  writing  Intervals,  Triads,  Sept  Chords, 
Altered  Chords,  Organ  Point,  Suspensions  and  Harmonic  accompani- 
ment to  selected  and  original  melodies. 

Course  A.    Principles  of  Harmony  [2].    First  semester. 

Miss  Bliss  and  Miss  Blewett. 

Course  B.  Embellished  Modulations  and  Harmonic  accompani- 
ment [2].    Second  semester.  Professor  Bowman. 

Course  C.  Counterpoint.  Exercises  in  adding,  one,  two,  three,  four 
or  more  voices  in  Simple  Connterpointtogiven  or  original  canJtusfermi. 
Also  the  principles*  employed  in  writing  Double  Counterpoint,  Canon 
and  Fugue  [2].    First  semester.  Professor  Bowman. 

Course  D.  History.  It  is  the  aim  in  this  course  to  study  under  the 
following  headings  the  outlines  of  musical  progress  from  the  time  of 
the  most  ancient  Oriental  civilization  to  the  present :  Oriental  and 
Ancient  Music.  The  first  ten  centuries  of  Christian  Music.  From 
Guido  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Epoch  of  the  Netherlanders. 
The  Rise  of  Dramatic  Music.  The  Beginning  of  Oratorio.  Instru- 
mental Music  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  De- 
velopment of  Italian,  French  and  German  Opera.  Development  of 
the  Oratorio,  Cantata,  Passion  Music  and  Sacred  Music  [2].  First 
semester.  Professor  Bowman. 

Course  E.  History.  This  course  is  designed  to  fill  in  the  details  of 
the  most  important  features  in  the  development  of  music  during  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Biographic  and  analytic  lectures  are 
given  on  the  chief  workers  and  works  in  Opera  from  Gluck  to  Wagner, 
special  attention  being  devoted  to  the  latter.  A  special  supplementary 
course  is  given  in  the  History  of  Piano-forte  Playing  and  Pianoforte 
Music  [2].    Second  semester.  Professor  Bowman. 

The  College  Chorus  offers  class  training  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  vocal  music,  such  as  Kotation,  Time,  Accent,  Dynamics,  Tone- 
production,  Articulation  and  Expression.  A  superior  class  of  music 
is  studied  for  practice  in  Interpretation  and  for  performance  ac  such 
public  exercises  of  the  College  as  may  be  thought  advisable.    The 


*  The  Department  of  Music  having  recently  been  placed  on  a  collegiate 
basis,  some  of  its  work  Is  necessarily  In  a  formative  state.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  extend  the  time  allowed  for  the  practical  study  of  the  higher  contra- 
puntal forms  as  soon  as  i>o88ible. 
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drill  is  divided  into  two  parts  between  which,  by  way  of  interlnde,  the 
instructor  gives  a  brief  lecture  on  some  topic  pertinent  to  general 
musical  culture,  for  example,  such  as :  How  to  Study  Music.  Char- 
acteristics of  Great  Composers.  Synopsis  of  Great  Compositions. 
What  the  Musical  World  is  Doing  To-day. 

Profbssos  BowMAir. 

Instruction  is  also  furnished  by  the  College  in  the  practice  of  music, 
— vocal  (Mr.  Sauvage),  organ  (Miss  Blewett),  piano-forte  (Miss  Whit- 
ney, Miss  Chapin,  Miss  Bliss,  Miss  Blewett),  and  violin  (Mr.  Grube), — 
and  for  this  an  extra  charge  is  made,  see  p.  76. 

To  the  concerts  and  lectures  given  during  the  year  by  eminent 
artists  and  lecturers,  students  have  free  access.  The  College  Choir 
offers  valuable  experience  in  church  music,  and  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Thekla  Club  afford  students  of  the  piano-forte  the  opportunity 
of  performance  in  the  presence  of  others. 

BIBLE   STUDY. 

The  College  aims  to  give,  in  a  progressive  course  of  study,  such  in- 
struction as  shall  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Among  the  specialists  who 
have  conducted  this  work  are  President  Harper  and  Professor  Burton 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor  Biggs  of  the  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Professor  True  of  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  The  course  for  the  present  semester  is  upon  the  Begin- 
nings of  the  Church  as  seen  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

SUMMABY  OF  THE  COUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

Letters  indicate  elective  courses ;  figures,  the  number  of  hours  per 
week. 


First  Semester, 

ALL 

REQUIRED. 

Second  Semester, 

Latin 

4 

Latin 

4 

Greek     \ 

Greek     \ 

French  > 

4 

French  > 

4 

German  ) 

German  ) 

English 
Mathematics 

3 
8 

English 
Mathematics 

8 
8 

Hygiene 

1 

Hygiene 
Elocution 

1 

1 

8UMMABY   OP  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
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REQUIRED. 

First  Semester. 

^ 

Second  Semester, 

Latin 

8 

Tjatin 

2 

Greek     \ 

Greek    \ 

French  > 

8 

French  > 

2 

German  ) 

(German) 

English 

8 

English 

8 

Mathematics 

8 

History 

8 

ELECT  lYE. 
Student  to  elect  8  bours. 

A,  Mathematics 

4 

A.  Chemistry 

4 

A.  Elementary  Paleontology  2 

A.  Mediffiyal  History 

2 

A,  Latin 

2 

JUNIOR 

TEAR. 

ALL  ELECTIVE. 

FHra  Semester. 

Second  Semester. 

B.  Latin 

8 

C.  Latin 

8 

A.  G  reeky  short  course, 

8 

A.  Greek,  short  course, 

8 

B.  Greek 

2 

C.  Greek 

8 

A,  French,  short  course, 

8 

A.  French,  short  courise. 

3 

B.  French 

2 

C.  French 

2 

D.  French 

2 

A.  German,  short  course 

>,       8 

A.  German,  short  course. 

3 

B.  German 

2 

C.   German 

2 

A.  English,  Rhetoric. 

2 

B.  English,  Essays, 

1 

D.  English,  Shakspere, 

8 

E.  English,  Queen  Anne, 

8 

F.  Anglo-Saxon 

8 

G.  Anglo-Saxon 

2 

B,  Mathematics 

8 

C.  Mathematics 

8 

A,  Astronomy 

1 

B.  Astronomy,  general, 

8 

C.  Astronomy 

8 

A.  Physics 

4 

B.  Physics 

8 

B,  Chemistry 

4 

C  Chemistry 

4 

A,  Mineralogy 

4  or  2 

B.  Geology                      4 

or  2 

A.  Biology 

8 

B.  Biology 

8 

A.  Logic 

8 

B,  History 

8 

C.  History 

8 

A.  Economics 

8 

B.  Economics 

8 

A.  Art 

2 

B.  Art 

2 

A.  Music 

2 

B.  Music 

2 
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SBNIOB 

TBAB. 

BEQUIBED. 

IHrst  Semester. 

"  Second  Semester, 

Psychology 

4 

Ethics 

8 

ELECTIYK. 

i>.  TAtin 

8 

F.  Latin  • 

8 

A,  Sanskrit 

2 

B.  Sanskrit 

2 

D.  Greek 

2 

B,  Greek 

8 

K  French 

2 

F.  French 

2 

D.  German 

2 

E,  German 

2 

C  Forensics 

2 

I.  English  Philology 

1 

J7.  Chancer 

2 

D.  Mathematics 

8 

E.  Mathematics 

8 

D,  Astronomy 

3 

E.  Astronomy 

2 

F.  Solar  Physics 

2 

C,  Physics 

8 

D.  Physics 

8 

D,  Chemistry,  Organic, 

2 

F,  Chemistry 

2 

E,  Chemistry,  Sanitary, 

2 

D.  Geology 

2 

C,  Geology 

2 

D.  Biology 

2 

C.  Biology 

8 

E.  Biology 

1 

A.  Physiology 

8 

D.  History 

4 

E.  History 

8 

F.  ComparatiYO  Politics 

2 

C,  Economics 

2 

D,  Economics 

2 

a  Art 

2 

E.  Social  Science 

2 

F,  Economic  Seminary 

2 

C,  Music 

2 

E.  Music 

2 

i>.  Music 

2 

DEGREES. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  will  re- 
ceive the  First  or  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Arts  (A.B.) 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  Candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  beginning 
of  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.)  may  be  conferred 
upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  this  or  of  any  other  approved 
College,  who  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non-pro- 
fessional study.    The  required  period  of  residence  is  one 
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year,  bat  graduates  of  this  College  studying  in  absentia 
must  employ  at  least  two  years  to  complete  the  same 
amount  of  work.  Non-residents  must  submit  to  the 
Faculty  their  proposed  course  of  study  at  least  two  years 
in  advance.  The  candidates  must  pass  examinations  on 
the  course  of  study  arranged  and  present  an  acceptable 
thesis.  The  title  of  the  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the 
Faculty  as  early  as  possible  and  not  later  than  January 
first  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 
A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis  should  be  sent  to  the  President's 
Office  not  later  than  May  first  of  the  same  year. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  in  course, 
will  be  conferred  on  graduates  of  this  or  of  any  other  ap- 
proved College.  The  requirements  for  such  a  degree  will 
be  a  three  years'  course  in  liberal  studies,  two  of  which 
shall  be  spent  at  this  College,  but  by  vote  of  the  Faculty 
a  year  of  graduate  study  at  some  other  college  or  uni- 
versity may  be  accepted  for  one  year  of  residence.  Two 
principal  subjects  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every 
candidate  for  the  degree,  examinations  must  be  taken  in 
both,  and  a  thesis  showing  original  research  must  be 
presented  on  one  of  them.  The  candidate  must  be  able 
to  read  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  must  have  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  degree  in  Music,  Musicae  Baccalaurea  (Mus.B),  is 
open  to  graduates  of  this,  or  of  any  other  approved  College, 
and  to  such  as  may  produce  certificates  testifying  to  their 
use  of  at  least  five  years  in  the  study  of  Music.  Two  ex- 
aminations must  be  taken  by  every  candidate,  at  an  inter- 
val of  not  less  than  one  year,  the  first  covering  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint  in  not  more  than  four  parts,  and  Canon 
and  Fugue  in  two  parts,  and  the  second  embracing  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint  in  five  parts.  Canon  and  Fugue, 
Musical  Form  (analysis).  History  of  Music,  and  Orchestra- 
tion.   Before  the  final  examination  the  candidate  will  be 
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required  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  examiners  a 
composition  on  a  sacred  or  secular  subject^  containing 
some  portion  for  a  solo  voice^  some  for  a  chorus  for  four 
parts  using  fugue  treatment,  and  an  accompaniment  for 
piano,  organ,  or  a  string  band,  said  composition  to  occupy 
about  fifteen  minutes  in  its  performance. 

Besident  graduates  and  students  in  special  courses, 
may  receiye  from  the  President  a  certificate  of  the  studies 
completed. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  1892  were  as  follows: 

A.   M.  THESES. 

Anna  Cleland  McFaddbn— A  part  of  Caedmon's  GenesiB  trans- 
lated with  Tocabularj  and  notes. 

CoBA  Angelina  Start — Naturalization  in  the  English  Colonies  in 

America. 

A.     B. 


Ellen  Gobdelia  Abbott, 
AeNES  Aebuckle, 
Edith  Colbt  Banfield, 
Claba  Louise  Babbeb, 
Kate  Mills  Bbadlet, 
Rebecca  Whitlock  Bbush, 
Ella  Welbon  Crameb, 
Eya  Josephine  Daniels, 
Katharine  Bement  Dayis, 
Mart  Elizabeth  Fanton, 
Elizabeth  Flaherty, 
Penelope  McNauohton  Flett, 
Helen  North  Frost, 
Cornelia  Golay, 
Eleanor  Francis  Gould, 
Laura  Churchill  Grant, 

EmELYN   BaTTERSBY  HARTRIDeS, 

Maude  Amelia  Hench, 
Paxtlinb  Herring, 
Sarah  Sheppard  Homans, 
Jennie  Ickler, 
LiNA  Baylis  Jaiibs, 


Margaret  Morton, 
Emma  Louise  Mott, 
Theodosia  Oldham, 
Anna  Owens, 
Mary  Secord  Packard, 
Anna  Mather  Palmer, 
euzabeth  cumminos  palmer, 
Anna  Louise  Perkins, 
EsTELLB  Rutherford   Putman, 
Sara  Sherwood  Platt, 
Amy  Louise  Reed, 
Alice  Marion  Robbins, 
Elizabeth  Lincoln  Rowe, 
Millie  Biolow  Sargent, 
Carrie  Morgan  Smith, 
Mary  Alice  Smith, 
Edith  Helen  Stearns, 
Annie  Agnes  Stephenson, 
Kate  Taylor, 
Kate  Bardwell  Titus, 
Sarah  Bacon  Tunnicliff, 
Adelene  Clarke  Ulrick, 
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Nelub  Dkah  EiNe,  Susib  Emilt  Wakbhan, 

Hkmbibtta  Lois  Manning,  Emma  Frances  Wallace, 

Elizabbth  Matilda  Mast,  Edith  Wabd. 

Helen  Gttlielma  Moobehead,        Lucia  Edna  Wood, 
Hbsteb  Botsfobd  Mobbill,  Sabah  Elizabeth  Woodbbidoe. 

Under  the  rules  existing  prior  to  this  year,  diplomas  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course  in  Painting  were  awarded  to 
Mabtha  Sophia  Bbnslet,  Mabt  Louise  Bubke, 

AeNBS  BiBKMAN,  Mabel  Lillias  Coolet, 

Mabel  Eleanob  Buntbn,  Helen  Emma  Mitchell, 

Cabbie  Thobnb  Wino. 

LB0TUSB8. 

The  Oollege  provides  courses  of  lectares  sapplementary 
to  its  regular  work.  The  subjects^  as  far  as  arranged,  are 
as  follows: 

James  Russell  Lowell, Miss  M.  L.  Aybbt. 

1.  The  Ancient  Educational  Ideals, 

2.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Universities, 
8.  The  Educational  Reformers, 

4.  The  Modem  State  and  Education, 

Pbofessob  Nicholas  Mubbat  Btttleb. 

The  Precursors  of  the  Pianoforte  (with  illustrative  music 
upon  the  M.  Steinert  collection  of  keyed  instruments,) 

Mb.  H.  E.  Ebehbiel. 

Early  Christian  Rome  and  the  Catacombs,    .     Mb.  Pebgt  M.  Reese. 

Democracy,        ....  Pbofessob  Woodbow  Wilson. 

The  South  in  Literature,       .  Mb.  James  Lane  Allen. 

The  Early  Church  as  seen  in  the  Acts  and  the  Episties,  (six- 
teen lectures), Pbofessob  B.  0.  Tbue. 

1.  Sociology  and  Social  Problems, 

2.  Statistics, Db.  Samuel  W.  Dike. 

The  Public  Schools  of  England,       .        .  Mb.  Geoboe  L.  Fox. 

Early  Phases  of  Local  Development  as  shown  in  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  Native  Tribes  of  our  Country,  (two  lectures). 
Indian  Music, Miss  Alice  Fletcheb, 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

Pbofessob  Albebt  Tuttle. 

Roman  Life      ....      Pbofessob  James  B.  Gbeenough. 

The  Currency  of  the  United  States,  Pbofessob  F.  W.  Taussig. 

American  Literature,     .  .      Pbofessob  Babbbtt  Wbndell. 
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Concerts  are  also  provided  for  the  College  under  the 
aaspices  of  the  Department  of  Masic.  They  are  given  by 
artists  from  the  best  known  Masical  Clabs  and  Societies. 

GRADUATE  GOUBSES. 

Courses  of  advanced  study  are  offered  by  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  College  to  graduates  of  colleges  who  may 
prove  to  the  Faculty  their  ability  to  profit  by  them.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Faculty  thus  to  encourage  independent 
work.  The  student  will  have  the  advantage  of  study  with 
the  instructor,  and  of  a  general  direction  in  her  investiga- 
tions. 

Graduate  courses  of  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  of  instruction,  will  be 
arranged  for  such  resident  graduates  as  wish  to  take  ex- 
aminations for  the  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.  M.) 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  coming  year. 

Ancient  liancuaffeB. 

Dramatic  Poetry  among  the  Romans,  with  special  study  of  the 
early  period.    Latin  Inscriptions. 

Aristotle  On  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  The  text  will  be  studied 
from  a  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript.    Attic  Inscriptions. 

Modem  IjaneixaffeB. 
Studies  in  Middle  High  German  and  Old  French. 

PhiloBophy. 
Locke.  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 
The  History  of  Ethical  Philosophy  in  England. 

Natural  History. 
Paleontology  and  Geological  Field-work. 

Ohemistry  and  PhyaioB. 

Any  one  of  the  following  : 

A  course  of  laboratory  work  in  Electricity. 

A  course  of  laboratory  work  in  Light,  including  the  spectroscope 
and  its  applications. 

A  course  of  practical  Chemistry  and  Physics  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  teachers. 
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ICathematics. 
An  extended  course  in  Calculus,  or  Modem  Analytical  Geometry. 

Astronomy. 
Practical  work  in  the  Observatory.  * 

English. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  Beowulf  finished,  Andreas,  Judith,  Elene, 
Caedmon's  Exodus.  Sieyers'  grammar  will  be  used  and  reference 
made  to  the  various  histories  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon  Prose.  Selections  from  a  number  of  prose  authors. 
Sievers'  grammar  and  readings  in  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Litera- 
ture as  in  Course  I.  Both  of  these  courses  imply  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon, — Sweets'  Reader  or  an  equivalent. 

3.  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Selections  from  Qower, 
Langland,  and,  if  possible,  other  writers  of  the  period  will  be  read 
with  thorough  study  of  the  grammatical  and  metrical  forms  and  of  the 
phonology.  A  considerable  part  of  Chaucer  will  also  be  taken  in  the 
same  manner.  The  course  includes  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
the  period  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

4.  Reading  Courses  in  the  later  English  Literature  will  be  marked 
out  for  students  who  desire  them,  according  to  their  stage  of  advance- 
ment and  also  their  purposes  and  aims.  This  work  will  be  supervised 
by  the  instructors,  and  tested  by  means  of  frequent  essays,  personal 
interviews,  and  examinations.  ' 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 


The  College  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie, 
which  is  half  way  between  Albany  and  New  York,  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  Street-cars  run  regularly  to  and 
from  the  city.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  an  office  in  the  building. 

The  College  buildings  comprise  the  Main  Building,  a 
structure  five  hundred  feet  long,  containing  students' 
rooms,  apartments  for  officers  of  the  College,  recitation 
rooms,  the  chapel,  library,  dining  rooms,  parlors,  offices, 
etc.;  the  new  Hall  for  residence;  the  Vassar  Brothers' 
Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  ;  the  Museum,  con- 
taining the  collections  of  Natural  History,  the  Art  Gal- 
leries, the  Music  Rooms,  and  the  Mineralogical  and 
Biological  Laboratories ;  the  Observatory ;  the  Alumnae 
Gymnasium ;  the  Conservatory ;  the  Lodge ;  Residences 
for  Professors  ;  and  various  other  buildings. 

The  Main  Building. 

This  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  pas- 
senger elevator  is  provided.  Every  possible  provision 
against  the  danger  from  fire  was  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  thoroughly 
equipped  fire  service,  a  steam  fire  engine,  connections  and 
hose  on  every  fioor,  several  Babcock  extinguishers,  and 
fire  pumps. 

The  students'  apartments  are  ordinarily  in  groups,  with 
three  sleeping-rooms  opening  into  one  study.  There 
are  also  many   single  rooms  and  a  few  rooms  accom- 
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modating  two  persons.  The  rooms  are  provided  with 
necessary  furniture,  and  are  cared  for  by  servants.  The 
construction  of  the  building  is  such  that  even  more  quiet 
is  secured  than  in  most  smaller  edifices.  The  walls  separ- 
ating the  rooms  are  of  brick,  and  the  floors  are  deadened. 

The  New  Besidence  Hall. 

The  College  is  erecting  a  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  one  hundred  students.  It  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  December.  Meanwhile  the  numbers  unprovided 
for  in  the  present  buildings  are  cared  for  in  a  hotel  which 
has  been  leased  by  the  college. 

The  new  building  is  arranged  in  single  rooms,  and  in 
suites  of  three  rooms  for  two  students.  The  dining 
room,  the  height  of  which  extends  through  two  stories, 
is  at  the  north  end  of  the  building.  Everything  has  been 
done  to  make  this  hall  attractive  and  comfortable,  and 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  who 
supplemented  the  appropriation  by  a  gift  of  135,000,  it 
has  been  possible  to  provide  a  model  building  for  residence. 

It  contains  an  elevator,  the  plumbing  is  of  the  best 
pattern,  and  it  is  protected  against  fire  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Main  Building. 

The  Frederick  F.  Thompson  Library. 

This  building,  connected  with  the  main  edifice,  is  now 
in  process  of  construction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
completed  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Thompson's  great  generosity 
meets  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  college. 

The  Library  of  the  College  contains  about  nineteen 
thousand  volumes,  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  departments.  Provision  is  made  for 
its  growth  by  annual  appropriations.  The  students  have 
free  access  to  the  shelves  during  eleven  hours  of  each  day. 

The  Reading  Room  receives,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers^  the  leading  scientific,  literary,  and 
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philological  periodicals^  American^  English^  German,  and 
French. 

The  Vawar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  rooms 
of  ample  size  for  lectures,  and  laboratories  for  the  practi- 
cal study  of  general  and  analytical  chemistry. 

An  addition,  costing  14,000,  has  been  made  to  this 
structure  during  the  past  summer,  and  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  work  of  experimental  physics. 

In  the  Qualitative  Laboratory,  two  capacious  ventilating 
chambers  divide  the  tables  into  three  sections,  affording 
abundant  facilities  for  the  removal  of  noxious  gases. 
Every  table  is  supplied  with  gas,  water  and  waste  pipe,  a 
filter  pump,  a  full  set  of  re-agents,  and  every  utensil  needed 
for  the  work. 

In  the  Quantitative  Laboratories,  each  table  is  supplied 
with  Bunsen^s  and  Fletcher's  burners,  water  and  filter 
pump,  a  set  of  graduated  glassware,  and  all  the  minor 
pieces  required  for  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  an- 
alysis. Fletcher's  gas  furnaces  for  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion, apparatus  of  various  forms  for  specific  gravity,  and 
a  full  supply  of  chemical  balances  are  within  easy  reach, 
while  hot  water,  distilled  water,  drying  ovens,  and  blast 
lamps  are  conveniently  placed. 

The  Cabinet  of  Philosophical  Apparatus  contains  a  large 
collection  illustrating  the  several  branches  of  physics. 
Among  the  instruments  of  precision  are  the  following  : 
Atwood's  machine  with  electric  action,  a  fine  standard  ba- 
rometer given  by  the  class  of  1880,  Cooley's  apparatus  for 
precise  experiments  on  Boyle's  law,  and  for  the  electrical 
registry  of  vibrations,  tuning  forks  from  Eonig,  a  polari- 
scope  from  Queen,  a  spectroscope  from  Hartmann  and 
Braun,  a  Mascart's  electrometer,  and  other  fine  electrical 
test  instruments  from  Elliott,   Breguet,  Garpentier,  and 
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Edelmann.     A  fund,  the  gift  of  Mr.   John  Guy  Vassar, 
provides  for  the  addition  of  new  apparatus. 

Biolosrical  Laboratory. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  furnished  with  tables  for 
microscopic  work  and  dissection  with  re-agents,  glassware 
and  instruments,  and  the  students  are  supplied  with  dis- 
secting instruments,  compound  and  dissecting  microscopes, 
etc. 

The  laboratory  instruments  include  Thoma  and  Minot 
microtomes,  a  Cambridge  incubator,  sterilizers,  paraffin 
baths,  aquaria,  etc. 

A  valuable  collection  of  Invertebrates  from  the  Zoological 
Station  at  Naples  has  been  added,  and  a  series  of  charts 
illustrating  the  anatomy  and  embryology  of  Invertebrates. 

There  is  a  small  working  library  in  the  laboratory  con- 
taining the  ordinary  text  books  and  works  of  reference  and 
a  few  monographs. 

The  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Laboratories. 

These  contain  cases  of  representative  specimens,  especi- 
ally intended  for  actual  handling  and  study  by  the  students 
of  these  courses.  To  such  students  they  are  constantly 
accessible.  There  are  also  various  forms  of  requisite  ap- 
paratus, among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  Wollaston^s 
Beflecting  Goniometer,  a  Joly  Specific  Gravity  Balance,  an 
Analytical  Balance,  a  Fuess  Lithological  Microscope  of  the 
largest  size  and  latest  improved  form,  apparatus  and  re- 
agents for  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sections  of  min- 
erals and  rocks,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  complete  sets  of 
the  apparatus  requisite  for  the  blowpipe  determination  of 
minerals  to  furnish  one  to  each  student  of  the  class. 

A  good  supply  of  the  leading  text-books  and  books  of 
reference  on  the  topics  studied,  is  furnished  to  the  labora- 
tories of  Natural  History  for  daily  use  by  the  students. 
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The  Museum  of  Natural  Hiitory. 

This  contains 

1.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Fossils,  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  specimens,  besides  models,  restora- 
tions, relief  maps,  sections,  landscapes,  etc.  The  minerals 
are  over  four  thousand  in  number,  all  carefully  selected 
for  their  educational  value.  There  are  also  series  of  models 
in  wood  and  in  glass  for  illustrating  crystallography,  a 
series  exhibiting  the  physical  characteristics  of  minerals, 
and  many  duplicate  specimens  for  manual  use.  The  litho- 
logical  collection  embraces  all  the  important  rocks,  about 
seven  hundred  in  number  ;  the  palaeontological  collection 
contains  nearly  five  thousand  fossils,  which  are  chiefly 
from  the  standard  European  localities.  There  is  a  repre- 
sentative set  of  North  American  fossils,  illustrating  every 
period  of  geological  history,  and  comprising  over  three 
thousand  specimens,  each  one  thoroughly  authenticated. 

A  valuable  collection  of  the  remarkable  vertebrate  fossils 
of  the  Tertiary  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska,  includ- 
ing portions  of  gigantic  mammals,  also  of  interesting 
concretionary  forms  from  the  Hot  Springs  of  South 
Dakota  have  been  added. 

2.  The  Cabinet  of  Zoology,  illustrating  all  the  sub- 
kingdoms,  comprising  about  five  hundred  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles  from  South  America ;  representative  verte- 
brates from  our  own  country  ;  a  collection  of  insects ;  a 
choice  collection  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  radiates ;  a 
fine  osteological  series  ;  a  set  of  Blaschka's  life-like  models 
of  Invertebrates ;  and  some  of  Auzoux's  clastic  anatomical 
models  for  illustrating  structural  and  comparative  zodlogy. 
It  is  especially  rich  in  ornithology,  as  it  includes  the  Qiraud 
collection  of  North  American  birds,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States.  It  contains  about 
one  thousand  specimens,  all  mounted,  representing  over 
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seven  hundred  species,  among  which  are  several  type 
specimens,  and  many  of  historical  interest  as  the  originals 
of  Audubon's  drawings.  The  representation  of  South 
American  birds,  though  not  so  complete,  is  rich,  embrac- 
ing probably  the  largest  series  of  humming  birds  in  any 

College  museum. 

Art  Gallery. 

This  contains  a  collection  of  oil  and  water-color  paint- 
ings. Among  these  the  oldest  artist  in  America,  Watson, 
is  represented.  Of  the  early  American  school  it  contains 
specimens  by  Trumbull,  Mount,  Cole,  Durand,  Gifford, 
Kensett,  Edwin  White,  Baker.  Of  the  later  Americans  it 
counts  specimens  by  Inness,  Boughton,  Huntington,  Mc- 
Entee,  Whittridge,  Shattuck  and  Gignoux.  Of  foreign 
art  it  has  works  by  Diaz,  Courbet,  L'Enfant  de  Metz,  and 
Duverger.  Among  the  water  colors  it  counts  four  Tur- 
ners, two  Prouts,  one  Copley  Fielding,  two  Stanfields  and 
a  number  of  others  by  well-known  foreign  and  American 
artists. 

The  Hall  of  Casts. 

Contains  specimens  of  all  the  great  periods  of  sculpture  ; 
the  Hermes  by  Praxiteles,  the  Laocoon  and  Niobe  groups, 
the  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes,  the  Dying  Gaul  and 
Borghese  Warrior,  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dici, the  Diana,  the  Augustus  of  the  Vatican,  the  Nurem- 
berg Madonna,  the  Ghiberti  Gates,  the  Pieta  by  Michael 
Angelo,  the  St.  George  by  Donatello,  a  case  with  forty-two 
Tanagra  figures,  and  a  number  of  Architectural  construc- 
tive details  and  ornaments.  All  these  casts  are  of  the 
size  of  the  originals. 

The   art  fund  provides  means  for  annual  additions  to 
the  Gallery. 

The  Eleanor  Conservatory. 

This  memorial  gift  from   Mr.    W.  R.  Farrington,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  erected  in  1886.     The  plants,   com- 
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prising  typical  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
among  the  valuable  resources  for  biological  instruction. 
The  Herbarium  contains  the  Merrill  collection  of  ferns 
and  other  plants. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet. 

This  contains  articulated  and  non-articulated  skeletons, 
a  complete  dissectible  manikin,  magnified  dissectible 
models  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  etc.,  desiccated  and  other 
specimens,  comprising  all  that  is  needed  to  elucidate  the 
topics  studied. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  observatory  contains  a  Meridian  Circle  with  Col- 
limating  Telescopes,  a  Clock  and  Chronograph,  an  Equa- 
torial Telescope,  and  two  Portable  Telescopes,  the  gifts  of 
Dr.  B.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Cora 
Harrison,  of  the  class  of  1876.  The  object-glass  of  the 
Meridian  instrument  is  of  three  and  three-quarters  inches 
diameter  ;  that  of  the  Equatorial,  of  twelve  and  one-third 
inches.  The  latter  is  from  the  manufactory  of  Alvan 
Clark.  A  Telespectroscope  made  by  J.  A.  Brashear  has 
recently  been  added. 

The  Chapel  Organ, 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Deane,  was  constructed  by  H. 
L.  Roosevelt  of  New  York. 

The  Alumnm  Gymnasium. 

This  building,  erected  in  1889  by  the  AlumnsB  and 
Students  of  the  college,  is  the  largest  building  for  pur- 
poses of  physical  exercise  connected  with  any  college  for 
women.  The  main  part  is  one  hundred  feet  long  by  forty- 
five  feet  wide.  The  upper  story  is  used  as  a  tennis  court 
and  as  a  hall  for  the  entertainments  of  the  Philalethean 
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Society.  The  lower  story  contains^  besides  loggia  and  en- 
trance hall^  a  room  in  which  there  are  twenty-four  bath 
rooms^  with  each  of  which  two  dressing-rooms  connect. 
At  the  rear  of  this  room  is  a  large  swimming  tank^  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  It  is 
forty-three  feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide.  A  well 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  supplies  it  with  water, 
which  is  pumped  in  at  a  temperature  of  from  70**  to  80**. 

The  Gymnasium  proper  is  sixty-seven  feet  long,  forty- 
one  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  It  is  fitted  up 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  including  pulley-weights, 
rowing-machines,  quarter  circles,  chest  developers,  walk- 
ing  bars,  swinging  rings,  ladders,  Indian  clubs,  dumb- 
bells,  and  many  other  appliances  for  correcting  inherited 
tendencies,  and  for  developing  muscle  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  nerve  force. 

Health  and  Physical  Training. 

A  Physician  resides  in  the  College.  The  health  of  the 
students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention,  and  the  san- 
itary regulations  of  the  College  are  all  carefully  directed. 
The  study  of  hygiene  is  required  of  all  new  students. 

There  is  an  infirmary  with  complete  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  with  a  competent  nurse  in 
constant  attendance.  It  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
College,  and,  with  a  southern  exposure  and  the  cheerful 
appointments  of  its  dormitories  and  parlor,  makes  a  home- 
like place  of  rest  for  those  who  need  temporary  relief  from 
their  work. 

Students  who  enter  in  good  health  have  almost  uni- 
formly preserved  it,  and  cases  of  acute  disease  have  been 
very  rare.  Few  communites  of  the  same  number  of 
persons  have  so  little  illness. 

Upon  entering  the  College,  each  student  is  examined 
by  the    resident  physician,    her    heart  and    lungs    are 
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tested^  and  information  is  solicited  concerning  her  habits 
and  general  health.  From  these  recorded  data  and  meas- 
urements made  by  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  exercise  is 
prescribed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each  individual. 
This  is  required  three  times  weekly  unless  the  student 
is  excused  by  the  resident  physician.  Occasional  re-exam- 
inations guide  modifications  of  prescriptions.  All  exercise 
in  the  Gymnasium  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  physical  exercise  as  taught  by  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard 
University  and  by  other  specialists.  To  ascertain  the  de- 
fects needing  correction  and  to  avoid  overtasking  or 
wrongly  working  any  student,  the  system  of  measurements 
recommended  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Physical  Education,  and  adopted  in  all  the 
best  gymnasia,  is  followed.  These  measurements  afford, 
as  taken  during  several  years  past,  interesting  and  encour- 
aging information  concerning  the  valuable  effects  of  sys- 
tematic physical  education. 

The  Grounds  of  the  College,  covering  two  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  tennis  courts, 
a  lake  available  for  boating  and  skating,  and  a  rink  for  ice 
skating,  the  gift  of  Trustee  Rockefeller,  furnish  ample 
facilities  for  the  out-door  recreation  which  is  required. 

Beligious  Life. 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian,  as  its  Founder  willed 
it  to  be,  audit  welcomes  those  of  every  faith  to  its  advant- 
ages. It  is  unsectarian  in  its  management.  Services  on 
Sunday  are  conducted  by  clergymen  of  various  churches, 
and  evening  prayer  is  held  in  the  Chapel  daily.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  regular  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Religious 
meetings  are  held  Thursday  and  Sunday  evenings.  There 
is  a  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association.     Its  public 
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meetings  are  addressed   by  men  and  women   devoted  to 
home  and  foreign  mission  work. 

The  following  are  among  the  speakers  from  February, 
1892,  to  February,  1893  : 

Dr.  Edward  Judson— **New  York  Missions."  Miss  Anna  L. 
Dawes — '*  The  Indian  Question."  Dr.  Samuel  Dike — *  Problem  of 
the  Family."  The  Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie— "In  Brightest  Asia."  Mrs. 
Frances  J.  Barnes — **  Temperance  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.'* Dr.  John  G.  Paton —  *  Work  in  the  New  Hebrides."  Bishop 
Hare — "  Work  among  the  Indians."  Jacob  A.  Reis — **  Children  of 
tlie  Poor  in  New  York."  Miss  Ida  Wood— *  College  Settlement." 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth — **  Salvation  Army."  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup — 
**  Work  in  Syria"  Mrs.  James  D.  Eaton— **  Work  in  Mexico." 
Miss  Susan  G.  Chester —  *  Work  Among  Poor  Whites  in  the  South." 
Signora  Angelini — ''  Italian  Protestant  Missions." 

Social  Life. 

Various  societies  and  clubs,  literary,  scientific,  and 
musical,  give  variety  to  the  college  life.  The  Philaletliean 
Anniversary  and  Founder's  Day  furnish  occasions  for  a 
more  general  social  life. 

The  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  regard 
to  attendance  at  chapel,  daily  exercise,  hour  of  retiring, 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  college  life, 
is  entrusted  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Students' 
Association.  This  plan  is  in  operation  for  the  fourth  year, 
and  is  amply  justified  by  its  results. 

Expenses. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  avoid  all  extra  charges  in  its 

proper  work.     Its  rates  are  fixed  with  that  purpose  in  view. 

The  charge  to  all  students  who  reside  in  the  College  is       .       .  $400. 

ThU  includes  tuition  in  all  college  studies,  hoard,  and  the 

cashing  of  one  dozen  plain  pieces  tceekly.     Extra  washing  is 

charged  for  at  fixed  rates. 

There  is  no  ckargefor  board  daring  the  short  vacalions.  No 
charge  is  made  for  chemicals,  or  for  breakage  iti  the  Lab- 
oratories. 
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Of  the  $400  there  is  due  on  entrance 1800. 

And   on   March  first 100. 

Graduates  of  the  College  are  received  for  advanced  work  at  a 
charge  of 800. 

Non-resident   graduates  are  charged  for  tuition  in  graduate 
work, 50. 

Day  students  are  charged 115. 

Drawing  and  Painting.  f  100  per  annum. 

For  the  Piano-forte  or  for  Solo  Singing,*  two  lessons 
a  week,  and  one  period  for  daily  practice,  each,     100 

Special  students  in  music  may  have  an  ad- 
ditional practice  period  free  of  charge. 

For  the  Organ,  two  lessons  a  week.        .  .      100 

For  the  use  of  the  Chapel  Organ  one  period  daily.  2  a  month. 

For  the  use  of  a  piano  for  an  additional  period  daily.         1  *' 

For  extra  lessons  additional  charge  is  made  at  the  same  rates  as 

above. 
Students  who  do  not  take  lessons  may  have  the  use  of  a  piano  for  a 

daily  practice  period  at  one  dollar  a  month. 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  Medical  Attendance. 
When  the  student  consults  the  physician  at  her  office^  the 
charge  is  25  cents  ;  when  the  physician  visits  the  student^s 
room^  the  charge  is  50  cents  ;  prescriptions,  25  cents  each. 
When  a  student  is  confined  to  the  Infirmary,  the  extra 
charge  for  regular  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and 
services  of  nurse,  and  for  meals  served  there,  is  $1.50  per 
day.  Every  meal  taken  to  a  room,  for  whatever  cause,  is 
charged  extra. 

Text-books,  stationery,  drawing  instruments,  and  simi- 
lar articles  can  be  obtained  at  the  College  at  current  prices. 

Students  supply  their  own  towels,  and  napkins  for  the 
table. 

Students  returning  after  the  summer  vacation  are  not  at 
liberty  to  occupy  the  rooms  previously  assigned,  until  they 
have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Treasurer 

*It  has  been  found  necessary  to  charge  1150  for  the  singing,  In  order  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  teacher.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  this  rate. 
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for  the  payment  then  dae.  With  the  exception  of  those 
about  to  enter  College,  students  are  not  expected  at  the 
College  until  Friday  of  the  opening  week. 

Deductiona. 

If  the  student  is  compelled,  by  sickness  or  other  ne- 
cessity, to  leave  the  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  for 
which  she  entered,  she  will  be  charged  for  board  (at  the 
rate  of  $8  per  week)  until  formal  notice  is  given  by  her 
parent  or  guardian  that  she  has  relinquished  her  room. 
As  engagements  with  instructors  and  other  provisions  for 
the  education  of  students  are  made  by  the  College  for  the 
entire  year  in  advance,  no  deduction  can  be  made  in  the 
charge  for  tuition. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absences  during  the  year. 

Students  received  at  anv  time  after  the  first  five  weeks 
are  charged  jt?ro  rata  for  the  portion  of  the  year  remaining 
at  the  date  of  their  admission.  But  no  deduction  will  be 
made  from  either  the  regular  or  extra  charges  for  the  first 
five  or  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  year. 

Scholarships. 

The  endowments  for  the  assistance  of  students  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  "  Auxiliary  Fund  "  of  $60,000  established  by  the 
Founder's  will. 

2.  A  fund  of  $50,000  established  by  the  will  of  Matthew 
Vassar,  Jr. 

In  awarding  the  latter,  preference  is  given,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  number  receiving  aid,  to  such  as  are  resi- 
dents of  Ponghkeepsie,  and  have  been  for  at  least  five 
years. 

The  John  H.  Baymond  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Hannah  W.  Lyman  scholarship  of  $6,000. 
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The  Adaline  L.  Beadle  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

The  A.  J.  Fox  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to  the 
nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  R.  H.  McDonald  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to 
the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  scholarship  established  by  the  Alumnaa  of  Chicago 
and  the  West.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  competitive 
examination,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Alumnaa  of  that  section,  and  it  provides  for  the  board  and 
tuition  of  the  successful  competitor. 

The  Catherine  Morgan  Buckingham  scholarship  of 
$8,000,  founded  under  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  M. 
Buckingham,  an  honored  Trustee  of  the  College.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship,  it  is  provided  that  "preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  daughters  of  clergymen  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church." 

The  Calvin  Huntington  scholarship  of  $6,000,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Calvin  Huntington,  of  Kansas.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  William  Mitchell  Aid  Fund  of  $1,000,  established 
by  the  bequest  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell  in  memory  of 
her  father. 

A  Loan  Fund  from  which  amounts  are  lent  to  appli- 
cants, without  interest. 

The  Merrill  Fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which 
''shall  be  applied  to  aid  deserving  daughters  of  foreign 


missionaries.'' 


The  Catharine  P.  Stanton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  ''shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  some  student  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
college." 

The  L.  Manson  Buck  master  scholarship  of  $740. 

The  Matilda  C.  Perry  scholarship  of  $6,000.     In  award- 
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ing  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be   given   to   the 
daughters  of  Baptist  ministers. 

The  F.  Helen  Rawson  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Kittie  M.  Spring  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Charles  M.  Eckert  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

Applicants  for  assistance  from  any  of  these  funds  must 
become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish  evidence 
of  need,  and  must  maintain  a  creditable  rank  as  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Permanent  Funds 
and  Scholarships,  there  is  also  a  College  Aid  Fund  de- 
rived from  the  annual  gifts  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
and  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons interested  in  Christian  education  generally.  This 
fund  is  usually  without  restriction,  and  from  it  appro- 
priations may  be  made  to  students  of  any  grade  who  may 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

•  The  revenue  of  the  College  from  these  sources  has 
hitherto  been  such  that  the  authorities  feel  warranted  in 
making  the  statement  that  students  of  high  character  and 
of  good  abilities  and  scholarship  are  seldom  compelled  to 
leave  College  for  want  of  means. 

As,  however,  the  demand  for  aid  to  toorthy  students  is 
constant,  and  as  there  is  no  prohahility  that  the  demand 
will  ever  cease,  the  Trustees  solicit  the  gift  of  more  scholar- 
ships. Six  thousand  dollars  will  found  a  full  scholarship, 
paying  the  College  charges  of  the  holder,  hut  hy  a  recent 
vote  of  the  Trustees  the  number  of  scholarships  07i  this  basis 
is  limited  to  twelve  ;  after  this  number  has  been  reached  the 
sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  will  be  necessary  to  found  a 
full  scholarship.  Partial  scholarships  may  also  be  estab- 
lished, yielding  one-quarter,  one-half,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
income  of  a  full  scholarship;  these  may  afterwards  be  com- 
pleted at  the  convenience  of  the  donor,  and  made  to  yield  an 
income  which  shall  pay  all  the  annual  College  expenses  of 
the  holder. 
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7%d  IVustses  especially  solicit  contributions  to  the  College 
Aid  Fund,  as  there  are  often  students  of  great  promise  who 
can  be  helped  only  in  this  way. 

Vassar  Students*  Aid  Society. 

The  Aid  Society,  composed  of  graduates^  non -graduates, 
and  teachers  of  Yassar  College,  was  organized  in  October, 
1889.  The  scholarships  of  the  society  are  assigned  as 
loans  to  applicants  passing  without  condition  the  entrance 
examinations  given  at  the  College. 

For  the  year  '92  and  *93  the  General  Society  awarded 
four  scholarships,  two  of  $200  each  and  two  of  $100  each. 
The  branches  gave  the  following  scholarships  for  the 
same  year  : 

Boston,  three  of  $200  each  and  one  of  $100  ;  New  York^ 
one  of  $400  and  one  of  $100 ;  Kentucky,  one  of  $400  and 
one  of  $100 ;  Pittsburgh,  one  of  $200  and  one  of  $300. 
Tennessee  gave  $300  to  a  student  already  in  College,  and 
Rochester  $50.  Washington  awarded  one  scholarship  of 
$200.  The  California  Branch  gave  $130  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fellowship  Fund^  and  the  Poughkeepsie 
Branch,  not  receiving  applicants,  turned  their  scholarship 
of  $115  over  to  the  General  Society. 

The  following  are  the  scholarships  offered  for  June,  1893: 

The  General  Society,  $200.  Application  must  be  made 
to  Miss  Jessie  F.  Smith,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

The  Brooklyn  Branch,  $200.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Miss  Jessie  T.  Dorman,  Union  Hall,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

The  Cleveland  Branch,  $200.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Mrs.  N.  D.  Chapin,  100  Kennard  Street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The  Illinois  Branch,  $200.  Application  should  be  made 
to  Mrs.  H.  W.  Leman,  337  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Kentucky  Branch,  $400.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Miss  Mary  D.  Anderson,  Anchorage,  Ky. 
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The  Minnesota  Branch,  $200.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Miss  Louise  B.  Lindeke,  295  Summit  Avenue,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

The  Orange  Branch,  $200.  Application  should  be  made 
to  Mrs.  James  T.  Dickinson,  70  East  Park  Street,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Branch,  a  day  scholarship,  $115. 
Application  must  be  made  to  Miss  E.  E.  Maloney,  342 
Mill  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  Rochester  Branch,  $150.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hubbell,  55  Oxford  St,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

The  Tennessee  Branch,  $400.  Application  must  be 
made  to  Mrs.  J.  L.  Shotwell,  396  Poplar  Street,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

All  applications  must  be  made  before  April  1st,  1893. 

Prizes. 

By  bequest  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barringer  there  is  a  fund 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  **  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class  of  each 
year  who  shall  be  a  daughter  of  a  physician,  or  of  one  who 
was  a  physician  in  his  lifetime,  and  who  shall  offer  herself 
as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  ;  *'  or,  if  no  one  in  the  grad- 
uating class  presents  herself,  to  the  student  in  the  next 
lower  class  who  is  eligible. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  Fund  furnishes 
annually  two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty 
dollars,  which  are  granted  to  the  writers  of  the  best  two 
essays  on  some  **Shaksperian  or  Elizabethan  subject," 
competition  being  open  to  all  members  of  the  Senior  Class. 
The  subject  is  assigned  a  year  in  advance,  and  the  essays 
must  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester. 
The  subject  for  the  year  1893-94  will  be,  Shaknpere\s 
Idea  of  Providence  and  Fate, 
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The  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Erminib  A.  Smith,  of 
Jersey  City,  have  established  a  Memorial  Prize  fund  of 
one  thousand  dollars  for  excellence  in  the  study  of  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology.  A  first  and  second  prize  will  be 
awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following  extract  from 
the  deed  of  gift: 

'*The  Trustees  shall  apply  the  net  income  from  said 
fund  as  a  prize  or  prizes  to  be  given  to  any  student  or  stu- 
dents of  Vassar  College  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  said 
Board,  from  time  to  time  have  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.'' 

Correspondence 

The  address  of  persons  connected  with  the  College,  is 
Vassar  College^  Poughkeepsie,  J!^,  Y, 

Letters  respecting  any  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  admission  and  dismission  of  students,  their 
studies,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  President.  Com- 
munications in  reference  to  rooms  and  the  personal  wel- 
fare of  the  students  may  be  made  to  the   Lady  Principal. 

Letters  pertaining  to  the  finances  of  the  College,  in- 
cluding all  claims  and  accounts,  and  re^weA'^s/brca/afo^ttc^, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  ;  those  relating  to  the 
general  business  of  the  College,  to  the  Superintendent. 

Teachers*  Registry. 

A  registry  of  the  names  of  students  and  graduates  who 
desire  to  teach  is  kept  by  the  College.  The  Alumnae  who 
are  interested  in  it  are  requested  to  keep  the  authorities 
informed  of  changes  in  their  residence.  The  President 
will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  who  desire  teachers. 

Vacations  and  Holidays. 

The  College  year  covers  thirty-eight  weeks,  divided  into 
two  terms,  with  a  recess  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  and 
another  of  ten  days  in  the  spring. 
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ThanksgiviQg,  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Birthday  of 
the  Founder,  and  the  Annual  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, 
are  observed  as  holidays  at  the  College.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence on  these  days  will  not  be  extended  save  for  such 
reasons  as  are  accepted  at  other  times. 


CALENDAR. 

Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society. 

Winter  Holidays  begin  on  the  evening  of 

Winter  Holidays  end  on  the  evening  of 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, 

Second  Semester  begins, 

Spring  Vacation  begins  at  noon  on 

Spring  Vacation  ends  on  the  evening  of 

Pounder's  Day, 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Commencement, 

Examinations  for    Entrance, 

College  Exercises  begin  on  the  evening  of, 
Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Winter  Holidays  begin  on  the  evening  of, 
Winter  Holidays  end  on  the  evening  of 
Spring  Vacation  begins  at  noon  on 
Spring  Vacation  ends  on  the  evening  of 
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"  It  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  having:  received  from  her  Creator  the 
same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the 'same  right  as  man  to  intel- 
lectual culture  and  development.'' 

"  It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  of  founding 
an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what  our  colleges 
are  accomplishing  for  young  men." 

Matthew  Vassar. 

The  College  was  incorporated  as  Vassar  Female  College  in  1861. 
This  name  was  changed  in  1867  to  the  present  corporate  name, 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 
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BOABB  OF  TBTXBTEES. 


EDWARD  LATHBOP,  D.D., 

EZEKIEL  G.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  IiL.D., 

CYRUS  SWAN, 

AUGUSTUS  L.  ALLEN,  A.M., 

GEORGE  INNIS, 

JOHN  H.  DEANE,  A.M., 

HENRY  M.  KING,  D.D., 

JOACHIM  ELMENDORP,  D.D., 

AUGUSTUS  H.  STRONG,  D.D., 

WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 

FREDERICK  P.  THOMPSON,  A.M., 

ALANSON  J.  POX, 

COLGATE  HOYT, 

DUNCAN  D.  PARMLY, 

ROBERT  E.  TAYLOR,  A.M., 

JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D., 

FLORENCE  M.  CUSHING,  A.B., 

ELIZABETH  E.  POPPLETON,  A.B., 

HELEN  H.  BACKUS,  A.M., 

EDWARD  JUDSON,  D.D., 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 

ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

ALLEN  W.  EVARTS,  A.M., 

NATHAN  E.  WOOD,  D.D., 

SAMUEL  D.  COYKENDALL, 

JAMES  M.  BRUCE,  A.M., 

LEVI  P.  MORTON,  LL.D., 

EDWARD  ELSWORTH,  A.M., 

FREDERICK  T.  GATES,  D.D., 


New  York. 
Chicago,  IS. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
ProTidence,  R.  I. 
New  York. 
Rochester. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Yonkers. 
New  York. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Vassar  College. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Brooklyn. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
Rondout. 
Yonkers. 
Rhinecliff. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOABD. 


EDWARD  LATHROP, 
WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 


Chairman. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


BENSON  VAN  VLIBT, 


Superintendent. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOABD. 


KXBOUTIVK  ooMMrmsx, 
J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Chalnoan  {txqfflelo). 

D.  D.  PARMLT,  A.  W.  BVART8. 

P,  P.  THOMPSON,  S.  D.  OOYKENDALL, 

R.  E.  TAYLOR,  EDWARD  ELSWORTH. 

ON  FACULTY  AND  STUDIES. 
J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Chairman  (fix  qffleio), 

EDWARD  LATHROP,  A.    H.  STRONG, 

H.  M.  KINO,  JOACHIM  ELMENDORF. 

E.  O.  ROBINSON,  EDWARD  ELSWORTH. 

ON  LIBRARY. 

J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Chairman. 

FLORENCE  M.  CUSHINO,  EDWARD  JUDSON, 

S.  D.  COYKBNDALL,  PROFESSOR  DRBNNAN, 

PROFESSOR  COOLEY,  J.  H.  DEANE. 

ON  CABINETS  AND  APPARATUS. 

A.  S.  BIC^MORE,  Chairman. 

A.  L.  ALLEN,  JOACHIM  ELMENDORF, 

A.  W.  EYARTS,  HELEN  H.  BACKUS, 

J.  M.  BRUCE,  PROFESSOR  DWIOHT. 

ON  ART  GALLERY  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

CYRUS  SWAN,  Chairman. 

D.  D.  PARMLY,  HELEN  H.  BACKUS. 

GEORGE  INNIS,  PROFESSOR  VAN  INQBN, 

COLGATE  HOYT,  S.  D.  COYKBNDALL. 

ON  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  Chairman. 

ELIZABETH  E.  POPPLETON,  COLGATE  HOYT, 

FLORENCE  M.  GUSHING,  L.  P.  MORTON, 

D.  D.  PARMLY,  A.  J.  POX. 

ON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ELIZABETH  B.  POPPLETON,  Chairman. 

W.  L.  DEAN,  J.  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 

N.  E.  WOOD,  A.  J.  FOX, 

R.  E.  TAYLOR.  "  P.  T.  GATES. 

ON  FINANCE,  FOR   EXAMINING  SECURITIES. 

F.  F.  THOMPSON,  S.  D.  COYKBNDALL,  D.  D.  PARMLY. 

ON  treasurer's  accounts. 

F.  F.  THOMPSON,  D.  D.  PARMLY,  S.  D.  COYKBNDALL. 


OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Arranged,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  In  each  division,  in  order  of 

their  appointment. 


JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D., 


PBorasaoB  or  imiTAX.  axi>  xoaAL  nnLosopHT. 

LB  ROY  C.  COOLEY,    Ph.D., 

HATTHSW  TABSIR,  JR.  PROnCSSOH  OW  PHTSIOi  AMI)  CHXllISniT. 

WILLIAM  B.  DWIGHT,  A.M., 

JOUN  OUT  VA8SAB  PBOPCMOB  OP  NATUBAI.  HI8TOBT,  AJVD  O0BATOB  OP  TRB  MUSBDM 

OBOLOOT  AHD  KUnBALOGT. 

MANUEL  J.  DRENNAN,  A.M., 

PBOrBSSOB  OP  BRBTOBIC,  AND  OP    THB  BIIOUSH  I.AirOUAQB  AMD  UTBKATUBK. 

ABBY  LEACH,  A.M., 

PBOPK8SOB  OP  TUB  OBBBK  lailOVAGB. 

LUCY  MAYNARD  SALMON,  A.M., 

PR0PXS80B  OP.HISTOBT. 

ACHSAH  M.  ELY,  A.B., 

PBOPBSSOB  OP  MATUBMATIOS. 

MARY  W.  WHITNEY,  A.M., 

PBOPBSSOB  OP  ASTBOKOHT,  AMD  DIBBOTOB  OP  THB  OBSBBTATOBT. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE.  ' 

MARCELLA  L  O'GEADY,  S.B., 

rmomsoB  or  bioumt. 

HERBERT  ELMER  MILLS,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

rsovsMOB  or  bconomicb. 

JEAN  C.  BRACQ,  A.B., 

JOHV  OUT  YAHAR    rBOrBSSOR  Or  UODBBN  UUfQUAOBS. 

nuuicB. 
JOEIN  LEVERETT  MOORE,  Ph.D., 

HATTHBW  TASBAR,  JB.  rBOrBBSOB  Or  THB  ORBBK   AND  LATIR  LANOOAOBB  AMD  LRBRATUKB 

LATUI. 

FRANCES  A.  WOOD, 

UBBABIAJf. 

MRS.  J.  RYLAND  KENDRICK, 

LADT  nUMCIPAU 

UENRY  VANINGEN. 

FBOntMOB  or  ABT. 

EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN,  A.C.O.,  F.C.M., 

PB0VBS80B  or  HUUO. 

OTTILIE  HERHOLZ. 

AMOOIATB  PBOmBOR  OV  OBBIUM. 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON,  Ph.D., 

ABSOCaATB  rBOVXSBOR  Or  OHBHUTBT. 

ELIZABETH  B.  THELBERG,  M.D., 

rRoriMOB  or  PHrsioLOOT  ajtd  htoibmb,  and  bbbiobnt  putbioian. 


8  VA88AR  COLLEGE. 

LYDIA  ANNIE  WHITNEY. 

nSTKUCTOB  IK  XUBIC. 

JESSIE  CHAPIN, 

nreTBUoroB  nr  xusio. 

ELLA  McCALEB,  A.B., 

BKCRITABT  OF  THK  0OLX.WIB. 

SOPHIA  F.  RICHARDSON,  A.B., 

IJKSTRUCTOB  IN  MATHBHATIOB. 

ELLA  M.  FREEMAN,  A.B., 

XKSTBirCTOB  IX  OMBHIflTBT. 

LAURA  ADELLA  BLISS,  A.M.,  Mus.B. 

OBOAMiar,  AND  INBTBUOTOB  IN  HABMONT. 

MABEL  RUTH  LOOMIS,  A.B., 

IN8TBUCTOB  IN  BNaUSH. 

ELLA  CATHERINE  GREENE,  A.B.,  ^ 

INBTBUOTOB  IN  LATIN. 

SOPHIE  C.  NEEP, 

INBTBUOTOB  IN  OBBMAN. 

HARRIET  ISABELLE  BALLINTINE, 

Dl&ECTOB  or  THK  QYBNABIUM. 

MARGUERITE  SWEET,  Ph.D., 

IN8TBUCTOB  IN  BMOLI8H. 

HELEN  FRANCES  EPLER, 

INSTBUCTOB  IN  TBBNOH. 


YASSAB  COLLEGE.  9 

ADELAIDE  UNDERBILL,  A.B.. 


HARRIET  B.  ELLS, 

tAWt  Dl  THS  oTiQunnv. 


ANTOINETTE  CORNWELL,  A.B., 

JUmtnAMJ  TO  TBI  XUDT  FBIKCIPAU 

ANNIE  THOMSON  NETTLETON,  A.B., 

DiRmvcroK  IX  moLnH. 

GRACE  HARRIET  MACURDY, 

nnntuoroB  nr  oi 


SUSAN  BRALEY  FRANKLIN,  Ph.D., 

INSTKUOTOB  IM  laTIK. 

LILIAN  WYCKOPF  JOHNSON,  A.B., 

IXSTBUCTOK  IN  HUVOBT. 

BERTHA  MILLARD  BROWN,  S.B., 

kmnun  »  tbb  biolooioal  labobatobt. 

ELIZABETH  C.  PALMER,  A.B., 

AunTAjrr  nr  tub  biolooioal  laboratobt. 

HANNAH  FANCHER  MACE,  A.B., 

IMSTBOOTOB  IK  MATHBMATICS. 

MAY  MONROE, 

DCSTBUOTOB  IK  BLOCVTIOK. 

JAMES  SAUVAGE, 

nvTBUoroB  ik  nHoiNO. 

CHARLES  GRUBE, 

INBXBUOrOB  IM  TIOLIX  n.ATIKO. 


PBBACHBS8  TO  THE  COIiliEaB. 


From  February,  1803,  to  Febmarj,  1894. 


Tot  rbt.  Charles  wood,  d  »., 

Thb  Ebt.  henry  M.  king.  D.D., 

Thb  Rbt.  T.  EDWIN  BROWN,  D.D., 

Thb  Ret.  PRESCOTT  EVARTS. 

The  Rbt.  NEWMAN  SMYTH,  D.D., 

The  Ret.  JAMES  W.  LEE,  D.D., 

The  Ret.  C.  A.  BECK  WITH,  D.D., 

Thb  Ret.  DAVID  GREGG,  D.D., 

The  Ret.  JOSEPH  N.  BLANCUARD,  D.D 

The  Ret.  JAMES  M.  BRUCE, 

Toe  Ret.  EZEKIAL  G.  ROBINSON,  D.D., 

The  Ret.  JAMES  M.  LUDLOW;  D.D., 

The  Ret.  A.  F.  BEARD,  D.D., 

The  Ret.  T.  H.  PATTISON,  D.D., 

The  Ret.  W.  P.  CODDINGTON,  D.D., 

The  Ret.  H.  R.  HAWEIS, 

President  M.  W.  STRYKER,  D.D., 

The  Ret.  HENRY  A.  STIMSON,  D.D., 


GermanUncn,  Pa, 

Providence^  R,  J. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Wappingen  FaJU. 

yew  Haveny  Ct. 

Atlanta^  Ga. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Brooklyn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nea  York. 

Chicago,  III. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

New  York. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse  Uniteksity. 

London,  England. 

Hamilton  College 

New  York 


Peesident  a.  H  strong,  D.D., 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Ret.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  New  York. 

The  Ret.  0.  A.  QLAZEBROOK,  D.D.,  Elizabeth,  N  J. 

Bishop  C.  D.  POSS,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Ret.  THOMAS  D.  ANDERSON,  D.D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Ret.  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS,  D.D.,  Ithaea. 


NON-BESIDENT  LECTUBEBS. 

For  the  current  year,  as  far  as  appointed.  . 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS,  London,  England. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  CLARKE,  London,  England. 

Professor  HERBERT  W.  SMYTH,  Ph.D., 

Brtn  Mawr  College. 
Miss  ALICE  C.  FLETCHER,  Washington. 

Professor  GEORGE  LYMAN  KITTREDGE, 

Harvard  University. 
Professor  B.  I.  WHEELER,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Professor  F.  H.  STODDARD, 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Professor  JOHN  H.  WRIGHT,  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY,  A.N. A.,  New  York, 

Professor  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D  D., 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Professor  WILLIAM  T.  SEDGWICK,  Ph.D., 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Professor  DAVIS  R.  DEWEY,  Ph.D., 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


STUDENTS. 


QRADUATB  STX7DENTS. 

Ella  Welbon  Cramer  (Vassar,  1892),  Art. 
Sara  Sherwood  Platt  (Vassar,  1892),  Art. 
Jennie  Pomerene  (Vassar,  1886),  Eoglish. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


Abbott,  Mart  Winchester, 
AoNE,  Nella  Landt, 
Andrews,  Elizabeth  Morebead, 
Barns,  Elizabeth  Bowden, 
Bartlett,  Emeline  Barstow, 
Beers,  Lila  Eliza, 
Bernd,  Florence, 
BiSHOPRiCK,  Gelinda  Davis, 
BoYNTON,  Mary  Louise, 
Brown,  Irene  Fowler, 
Candee,  Marion  Otis, 
Carter,  Edna, 
Chase,  Florence  Adams, 
Chater,  Ellen  Dundas, 
Clapp,  Harriet  Bernhard, 
Cohan,  Caroline, 
CooLEY,  Grace  Webster, 
Crampton,  Susan  Charlotte, 
Crea,  Mary  Lillian, 
Delaney,  Josephine, 
Elsworth,  Ethel  Hinton, 
Enos,  Kate  Louise, 


West  Haven,  Ct. 
Tipton,  la. 
Yonkers. 
Milford,  Mass 
Providence,  R.  L 
Chicago,  HI. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Brooklyn. 
Sewaren,  N.  J. 
Memphis.  Tenii. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Chicago,  Dl. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
Fulton. 
Hamilton. 
Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Decatur,  HI. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


8TUDBNT8. 
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Feskbll,  Mart  Estblle, 
FbrrTi  Blanche, 
Fisher,  Elizabeth  Grace, 
Fitch,  Luct  Aldrich, 
Fowler,  Charlotte  Louisa, 
Fuller,  Frances  Howard, 
Gillmer,  Elizabeth  Achsa, 
Gnade,  Aones, 
GoLAT,  Juliette, 
Haight,  Elizabeth  Hazelton, 
Hastings,  Mabel  Louise, 
Hemans,  Ida  May, 
Hench,  Lillie  Cotle, 
HoLBRooK,  Mtra  CorfiN, 
Howe,  Leonora, 
HussBT,  AucE  Sarah, 
Latimer,  Ada  Lombard, 
Lynch,  Mary, 

MacArthur,  Florence  Blanche, 
Macaulby,  Annie  Rachel, 
Macauley,  Mary  Margaret, 
Marchant,  Marie, 
Marshall,  Elizabeth  Arthurs, 
May,  Louisa  Surre, 
Miller,  Louisa, 
MuMTORD,  Mary  Blanche, 
Myers,  Angie  Martin, 
Newman,  Bessie  Pearl, 
Patten,  Lizzie  Higgins, 
Patterson,  Lila  Henry, 
Platt,  Emily  Bartlbtt, 
Bobbins,  Florence  Lillian, 
Slade,  Helen  Mildred, 
Spiers,  Katharine  Estelle, 
Stebbins,  Kate  Van  Cott, 
Stickney,  Ruth, 
Story,  Ada  Belle, 
Todd,  Flora  Eda, 
Tompkins,  Nanna  May, 
Utter,  Katharine  Minerva, 
Vaillant,  Abby  Augusta, 


Columbus,  0. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Knowlesville. 
Skaneateles. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Warren,  0. 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Brewer,  Me. 
Auburn. 
Brooklyn. 
Auburn. 
HarrJsburg,  Pa. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rochester. 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Chicago,  111. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Kj. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Rochelle,  HI. 
Florence,  S.  C. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
New  York. 
Zanesville,  0. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Franklin,  Ky. 
Poughkeepsie. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Rochester. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Ouray,  Col. 
Unadilla. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York. 
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VAS8AR  COLLEGE. 


Vandes  BuRon,  Caroline  Gertrude, 

Van  Eleeck,  Melyina, 

Waoar,  Hattie  May, 

Wells,  Ehilie  Louise, 

White,  Gertrude, 

Wilcox,  Alice  Wilson, 


Fall  River,  Mass. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Lakewood,  O. 
St.  Ignace,  Mich. 
New  York. 
Providence,  R.  L 


JXmiOB  CLASS. 


Abbot,  Etheldred. 
Abbott,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
Acker,  Margaret  Kate, 
Armstrong,  Mary  Louise, 
Arnold,  Katharine  Innis, 
Austin,  Susie  Lillian, 
Beard,  Grace  Alden, 
Bennett,  Beatrice  Ethel, 
Blodoett,  Carrie  Ellis, 
Bowman,  Ina, 
Boyd,  Bessie  Eliza, 

BOYNTON,  GeORGIE  SmITH, 

Brendlinger,  Margaret  Robinson, 

Brinckerhoff,  Annie  May, 

Bronson,  Gertrude  Angeline, 

Brownell,  Laura  Antoinette, 

Burnham,  Pearl  Vere, 

Candee,  Helen  Holbrook, 

Carpenter,  Grace, 

Childs,  May  Hall, 

Cohen,  Fanny, 

Crawford,  Annie  Laziere, 

DeLany,  Emma  Theresa, 

DoRRANCE,  Anne, 

Doughty,  Phebe  Van  Vlack, 

DuRANT,  Bessie  Anna, 

Estes,  Jennie  Agnes, 

Evans,  Susan  Hoyt, 

Fletcher,  Hasseltine  Reynolds, 

Fletcher,  Josephine  Bowen, 

Freeman,  Florence  Edna, 


Norwich,  Ct. 
Waterbury,  Ct. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Penn  Yan. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Jefferson,  Mass. 
Westville,  Ct. 
Groton,  Mass. 
West  Brook  field,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Glens  Falls. 
Sewaren,  N.  J. 
Yonkers. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Brooklyn. 
Groton,  S.  Dak. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Chicago,  111. 
Dorranceton,  Pa. 
Matteawan. 
Bethel,  Ct. 
Brooklyn. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Boston,  Mass. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
West  Millbury,  Mass. 


STUDENTS. 
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Gartin,  Edith  Mat, 
Geller,  Sophroxia  Austin, 
Goodwin,  Grace, 
Graham,  Anna  Jbanette, 
Greer,  Juliette, 
Gruening,  Rose  Bertha, 
Haughwout,  Mart, 
Henrt,  Alice, 
HiLLiER,  Eddah, 
Hoagland,  Sue  Whitcohb, 
Holmes,  Edith  Clark, 
Holmes,  Harriet  Fat, 
Holmes,  Helen  Mat, 
Howell,  Sarah  Edna, 
Hulst,  Grace  Durtee, 
Johnson,  Alida  Lewis, 
Johnson,  Willie  Crockett, 
Jones,  Mabel  Irene, 
Kellt,  Susan  Louise, 
KiRCHER,  Otie, 
Ladub,  Helen  Newberrt, 
Learned,  Abbie  Fox, 
McCaulet,  Emma  Cornelia, 
McCutcbeon,  Hattie  Louise, 
McVet,  Maria  Louise, 
Martin,  Caroltn  Gratdon, 
Merritt,  Ethel  Adams, 
Mundt,  Mat  Sweenet, 
MuRRAT,  Emma  Wtckoff, 
Mters,  Elsie, 
Nairn,  Alice  Mart, 
Orvis,  Julia  Swift, 
Orwiq,  Maud, 
Packer,  Elizabeth  Ella, 
Peloram,  Caroline  Marie, 
Poppenbeim,  Christie, 
Poppenheim,  Ida, 
Reed,  Mart  Minerva, 
Reilet,  Katharine  Campbell, 
Reiner,  Isabelle  Adams, 
RuGOE,  AucE  Emma, 


West  Winsted,  Ct. 
Albany. 
Thomaston,  Ct. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Chicago,  111. 
New  York. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Butler,  Mo. 
Denver,  Col. 
Brooklyn. 
Auburn. 
Oscoda,  Mich. 
Oscoda,  Mich. 
Port  Jervis. 
Brooklyn. 
Penn  Yan. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Titusville,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Davenport,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago,  III. 
Stanley. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Bingham  ton. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Watertown. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Cheyenne,  Wy. 
Buffalo. 
Dixon,  111. 
Lansford,  Pa. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Sharon,  Ct. 
Lewiston,  Pa. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Glens  Falls. 
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VASSAB  COLLEGE. 


ScoFnsLD,  Julia  Auousta, 
Searinq,  Louise, 
Sebbiko,  Juliet, 
Simmons,  Flora  Amobette, 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Chard, 
Smith,  Eleanor  Louise, 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Lincoln, 
Smith,  Frances  Albbe, 
Snow,  Ella  Gertrude, 
Stamford,  Helen, 
Strang,  Bertha  Rich, 
Taylor,  Flora  Mabel, 
Thorne,  Elizabeth  Gertrude, 

TOWNSEND,  WiE  DuRFEE, 

Turner,  Julia  Ehert, 
Updegraff,  Bess, 
Verhoeff,  Mart, 
Vernon,  Florence  Ianthe, 
Watton,  Maude  Garo, 
Weaver,  Lillian  Clark, 
Welch,  Ella  Marian, 
Williams,  Edith, 
WiTSCHiEF,  Gertrude, 
Wood,  Vinnie  Clifton, 
York,  Fanny  Thurston, 


Penn  Tan. 

Tompkins'  Cove. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Watertown. 

Dayton,  0. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Brooklyn. 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

Grand  View-on-Hudson. 

Yonkers. 

New  York. 

Skaneateles. 

Hudson. 

Qoincy,  111. 

McGregor,  la. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Brooklyn. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Webster  City,  la. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Watertown. 

Port  Jervis. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Wellsville. 


SOPHOMOBE  CIiA8S. 


Anderson,  Belle  Binoley, 
Arnold,  Hannah  Winifred, 
Ballance,  Florence, 
Banks,  Harriet  Sketchley, 
Barnes,  Clara  Adelia  Wright, 
Bayliss,  Lillian, 
Beach,  Laura  Jennie, 
Berlin,  Lillian  Southard, 
Bishop,  Helen  Louise, 
Booker,  Louise, 
Branch,  Laura  Marguerite, 
Brand,  Nettie  Hardin, 


Melbourne,  Ky. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Peoria,  111. 
Bnglewood,  N.  J. 
East  Boston,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Goshen,  Ct. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Coming. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Broad,  Mabgabet, 

Beown,  Annie  Elizabeth, 

Brown,  Margaret  Campbell, 

Cabbutt,  Plobence, 

Chamberlain,  Susanna  Willey, 

Champnet«  Mabia  Mitchell, 

Chandleb,  Sabah  Fabquhab, 

Chesley,  Gebtbude  Lydia, 

Chesley,  Mabel  Louisa, 

Childs,  Annie  Smith, 

Collins,  Lillian  Fbank, 

CooNBBT,  Sabah  Oliphant, 

Goopbb,  Maude  Emily, 

Cobnell,  Claba  Mabgabet, 

Cboss,  Lucile, 

Gumming,  Ellen  King, 

Deane,  Edith  Douglas, 

Denton,  Gbace, 

Dewey,  Gebtbude  A.  Huntington, 

Dickson,  Tennib  Victobia, 

DiLLOw,  Peabl  Cbystal  Mabie, 

Douglas,  Anne  Elizabeth, 

Edick,  Grace  Willabd, 

Emeby,  Ethelyn, 

Fagan,  Josephine, 

Febby,  Queen, 

Freeman,  Belle  Mabgabet, 

Getchell,  Helen, 

Gbant,  Blanche  Chloe, 

Hart,  Jessie  Bell, 

Habtbidge.  Kathabinb  McDonald, 

Habtzell,  Sabah  Bbanoh, 

Haskell,  Flobence  Augusta, 

Hawkins,  Cabolinb, 

Haywabd,  Ellen  Imogene, 

Hebo,  Annie, 

Hewitt,  Marie  Deane, 

HiGGDfs,  Maby  Elizabeth, 

Higman,  Nellie, 

Hill,  Helena  Chablotte, 

Hill,  Julia  Delacoub, 


Buffalo. 
Brooklyn. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
New  York. 
Chicago,  111. 
Malone. 
Malone. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Syracuse. 
Chicago,  111. 
Watertown. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Fairbury,  Neb. 
Fredooia. 
New  York. 
New  HamptoD. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Westfield. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Rochester. 
Bryan,  0. 
Hackettstown. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Canandaigua. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Eiiglowood,  N.  J. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Davenport,  la. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Stelton,  N.  J. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Norwalk,  Ct. 
Danbury,  Ct. 
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HowLAND,  Alice  Merrill, 
HuLST,  Ella  Stoothoff, 
Johnson,  Mignonette  Bird, 
JoNBS,  Blanche  Adaline,   . 
Jutten.  Sara  Emma, 
KiNKEAD,  Cornelia  Dodge, 
KiRKLAND,  Winifred  Maroaretta, 
Knight,  Florence  Bailey, 
Kruse,  Ida  Grace, 
Laird,  Marion, 
LocKHART,  Lizzie  Marion, 
Love,  Ella  Louise, 
Luehrmann,  Adele, 
Mabie,  Muriel  Kate, 
McAllister,  Lillian  Angela, 
Mac  Arthur,  Gertrude  Eugenia, 
McClosket,  Estelle, 
McClure,  Mary  Lyon, 
McParland,  Maude  May, 
McKean,  Ida  Paine, 
McMillan,  Jeannette, 
Madeira,  Lucy, 
Mann,  Ruth  Mitchell, 
Marquardt,  Della  Mary, 
Miller,  Alma  May, 
Miner,  Chastine  Mary, 
Morris,  Anna  Ruth, 
Morton,  Annie, 
NiLES,  Bessie  Cross, 
O'Brien,  Lula  A., 
Odell,  Anna, 
Palmer,  Rose  Amelia, 
Peckham,  Helen  Wooster, 
Pellet,  Margaret, 
Phinney,  Lulu  Allen, 
PiERsoN,  Jessie  Durant, 
Reynolds,  Kate  Beatty, 
Richardson,  IIattie, 
Richardson,  May  Meylert, 
Roberts,  Dora  Cornelia, 
Samson,  Marian  Elizabeth, 


Hope,  R.  I. 
Brooklyn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Pittsburfi^h,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Poughkcepsie. 
New  Berlin. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Black  Hawk,  Col. 
Freehold,  N.  J, 
Mount  Vernon. 
Chicago,  III. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
New  York. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Oswego. 
Cleveland.  0. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Central  Palls,  R.  I. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Win  field,  Kan. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Oregon,  Mo, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Penn  Yan. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Pulaski. 
Watkins. 
Alton,  111. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Newtown,  Ct. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Chicago,  III. 
Rochester. 
Buffalo. 
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Sanbbks,  Effib  Stark, 
Sanders,  Mary  Noxon, 
Schwartz,  Julia  Auousta, 
Scott,  ITlorencb  Beyies, 
Scranton,  Henribtte  Irene, 
Sheppard,  Louise  Patteson, 
Sill,  Anna  Elizabeth, 

SiNSABAUGH,  IIeNRIBTTA, 

Spalding,  Sarah  Griswold, 

Spencer,  Mary  Doty, 

Swift,  Lulu, 

Tarbox,  Mary  Edith. 

Tompkins,  Sara  Uelenb, 

Traver,  Hope, 

Tryon,  Geneya, 

TuNNicuFF,  Ruth, 

Tuttle,  Alma  Eliza, 

Van  Anden,  Louise, 

Wait,  Olga  Athene, 

Warner,  Grace  May, 

Warner,  Maude  Loraine, 

Wellington,  Grace  Anna, 

Wellington,  Marjorie  Spaulding, 

Welton,  Mabel  Ella, 

West,  Clara  Pray, 

WiNNiNGTON,  Laura, 

Wood,  Helen  Thirza, 

TouNo,  Bertha  Kedzie, 


Springfield,  111. 

New  York, 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 

Penii  Yan. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Port  Jcrvis. 

Denver,  Col. 

Cleveland,  0. 

East  Syracuse. 

Fredonia. 

Poughkecpsie. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Macomb,  III. 

Homellsville. 

Brooklyn. 

Ithaca. 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Troy. 

Adams,  Mass. 

Cambridge,  111. 

East  Braintrec,  Mass 

Brooklyn. 

South  Framingham,Mass. 

Ilackettstown. 


FBESHMAN  CLASS. 


Alexander,  Laura  Victoria, 
Anderson,  Helen  Elona, 
Anderson,  Mildred  Walker, 
Applegatb,  Katharine  Traffobd, 
Bailie,  Mary  Evans, 
Baker,  Emma  Letter, 
Baker,  Mary  Leonard, 
Baldwin,  Elinor  Lydia, 
Bean,  Naniekeith, 


Oswego. 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
McKeesport,  Pa. 
Barringion,  R.  I. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Milford,  Del. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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Beckwith,  Fbances  Agnes, 
Benedict,  Mary  Kendbick, 
Bebnkopf,  Flora  Belle, 
Bishop,  Elizabeth  Lobbaine, 
Bishop,  Sadie  Pancost, 
Bowman,  Amy  C, 
Bbaislin,  Anna  Pbiscilla, 
Bbeyoobt,  Rosamond  Ren  wick, 
Bbigham,  Mary  Hannah, 
Bbill,  Emma  Cathabine, 
Bbittain,  Gertbude, 
Brown,  Cabbie  Ethel, 
Bbown,  Claba  Kingsley, 
Bbown,  Zaida, 
Bubchabd,  Anna  Tebbessa, 
Bubnet,  Jean  Edoab, 
Campbell,  Blanche, 
Capwell,  Abby  E., 
Chambebs,  Maby  Elizabeth, 
Chandleb,  Alice  Belle, 
Chapin,  Mabietta  Peabsons, 
Chase,  Annie  Bobden, 
Chesteb,  Sophie  Ingebsoll, 
Claflen,  Adelaide, 
Clabk,  Mabtha  Milleb, 
CoMSTOCK,  Uabbiet  Betts, 
Cook,  Bebtha, 
Cbaig,  Eva  May, 
Cboll,  Rebecca  Brown, 
Crosby,  Florence  May, 
DeGarmo,  Mary  Staats, 
DeLand,  Leora  Lewis, 
Denise,  Rachel  Priscilla, 
DuBois,  Nina  Marjorie, 
Dunning,  Mary  Gardiner, 
Easton,  Alice  Freeborn, 
Ellery,  Eloise, 
Ferrell,  Nellie  Idylyne, 
Foster,  Annie  Fbances, 
Gallaher,  Grace  Margaret, 
GiLLis,  Grace  M., 


Utica. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Weflsboro,  Pa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Rochester. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

Yonkers. 

Canisteo. 

Hazleton,  Pa. 

Pittston,  Pa. 

Comstock*s  Bridge,  Ct. 

Syracuse. 

Scottsboro,  Ala. 

Hamilton. 

New  York. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dale. 

Bronxville. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Eyanston,  Dl. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sterling,  111. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Rochester. 

Cooperstown, 

New  Brighton. 

Vevay,  Ind. 

Middletown,  Pa. 

New  Rochelle. 

FishkiU. 

Fairport. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Auburn. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Rochester. 

Columbus,  0. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Essex,  Ct. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


STUDBNTS. 
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Goodrich,  Isabel  Fbanoes, 
6RAN5ISS,  Bessie, 
Greeley,  Edith, 
Griffin,  Maude  Vernbtte, 

GUTER,  EuzABETH, 

Hailet,  Ellen  Lake, 
Hamilton,  Grace, 
Hardin,  Caroline  Hyde, 
Hart,  Fanny, 
Hartley,  Grace, 
Hayes,  Florence, 
Heather,  Celia  Altah, 
Hecker,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Hemminos,  Anita  Florence, 
Heywood,  Rose  Bartlbtt, 
HiGBiB,  Florence  Wheeler, 
HoMMEL,  Lillian  Chapman, 
Hotchkiss,  Florence, 
Hutchinson,  Katie  Olive, 
James,  Vassie, 
Kennedy,  Lillian, 
Kino,  Clara  Elizabeth, 
Landfield,  Grace  Hannah, 
Lapham,  Emily  Marian, 
Lawrence,  Edna  Irene, 
Leverett,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Lewis,  Hortense  Wilter, 
Lord,  Eliza  Mary, 
LoTEjoY,  Lillian, 
McCelland,  Nancy  Vincent, 
MacColl,  Mary, 
McMahon,  Mary  Mabel, 
McNair,  Jean  Ferguson, 
Mahan,  Mary  Barrere, 
Mallon,  Florence  Cordelia, 
Mason,  Marian  Ellen, 
Merrill,  Mary, 
Meyers,  Bblah, 
MiERSOH,  Ella  Emiue, 
Neef,  Harriet  Camilla, 
Newell,  Antoinittb, 


Delhi. 
Foxon,  Ct. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Ct. 
Wareriy. 
Memphis,  Toxin. 
Groton,  Ct. 
Beirut,  Syria. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Penfleld. 
Port  Jervis. 
Evanston,  111. 
South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York. 
Binghamton. 
Canandaigua. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Binghamton. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Stafford. 
Poughkeopsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Caledonia. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Malone. 
Chicago,  III. 
Rochester. 
New  York. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Elmira. 
Bristol,  Ct. 
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Oliyeb,  Bllen, 
Patterson,  Irene, 
Peters,  Helen, 
Phillips,  Sarah  J  at, 
Platt,  Sara  Fairchild, 
PoE,  Elizabeth  Comstock, 
Post,  Anna  Warner, 
Rannet,  Corneua  Alice, 
Ratmond,  Alice  Scott, 
Reimer,  Marie, 
Richey,  Anna  Gertrude, 
Rowe,  Bertha, 
Rtan,  Edith  Adelaide, 
Sanderson,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Sarver,  Martha  Meyey, 
Sawyer,  Alice  Wellington, 

SCHAUFFLER,  RaCBEL  CaPEN, 

ScBiBSBY,  Marion, 
Shaw,  Beatrice, 
Sleight,  Josephine  Wheeler, 
Sluss,  Mary  Myrtle, 
Smith,  Gertrude, 
Smith,  Nellie  May, 
Staton,  Sallie  Baker, 
Storke,  Alice  Hermione, 
Straight,  Grace  Clark, 
Sutton,  Edna  Woods, 
Sweet,  Lizzie  M., 
Taylor,  Lulu, 
Thain,  Jessie  Isabelle, 
Thornton,  Emma  Cleora, 
Tiffany,  Belle  Louise, 
Trayer,  Maidee  MacWhorter, 
Tuttle,  Clara  Mary, 
Tweedy,  Grace  Benedict, 
Verhoeff,  Carolyn  Parker, 
Whitney,  Bertha  Belle, 
Whiton,  Alice, 
Wilkinson,  Annie  Lyndesey, 


Orange,  N.  J. 
FrankUn,  Ey. 
CindDDati,  0. 
Brooklyn. 
Englewood,  K.  J. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Oswego. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Portland,  Me. 
East  Aurora. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Kingston. 
Brooklyn. 
Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Jackson vilie,  Fla. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Woodfords,  Me. 
New  York. 
Tarborough,  N.  C. 
Auburn. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Unadilla. 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Auburn. 
Frcdonia. 
Saratoga  Springs. 
University  of  Virginia. 
Danbury,  Ct. 
Louisville,  Kv. 
Bethel,  Ct. 
Brooklyn. 
Gcrmantown,  Pa. 
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IN  SPECIAL  G0TTBSB8. 


Adkins,  Mary  Ewabt, 

Ash,  Ada  James, 

Bainbkidge,  Helen  Maud, 

Beasd,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 

Belcher,  Katharine  Fisher, 

Breckenridoe,  Mabel, 

Carrell,  Theodora  Mat, 

Clark,  Alice  Barneyeldt, 

Cooke,  Carol  Hall, 

CoRBiN,  Grace  Hattie, 

Darrow,  Elizabeth  Ijouise, 

•Doughty,  Mary  Elena  VanDebooart, 

Dwight,  Elizabeth  Dennison, 

Ethridoe,  Annie  Stewart, 

Fairbairn,  Katharine, 

•Ferris,  Caroline  Murray, 

FiTz  Simons,  Frances, 

Haskell,  Katharine  Lois, 

Higgins,  Medora  Lambert, 

Hulbert,  Edith  Josephine, 

Jones,  Ella  Virginia, 

Kinney,  Georgia, 

Knaul,  Cora  D., 

Lapham,  Anne  Edith, 

La  WALL,  Marion  Louise, 

Macdonald,  Jessie  Lilian, 

Mitchell,  Merion  Elinor, 

Miracle,  Kate  Emily, 

Moore,  Ethel, 

Parmele,  Mary  Ida, 

Parkis,  Alice  Lackey, 

Phelps,  Theodora  Ada, 

Pringle,  Cornelia  Covington, 

•Sanders,  Maud  Louise, 

Scott,  Elizabeth  Gamble, 

ScuDDER,  Edna  Drake, 

SiMONDs,  Ethel  Gertrude, 

Simons,  Lao  Genetra, 

Smith,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 


Granville,  0. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rochester. 

Brooklyn. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Buffalo. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsio. 

Gouverneur. 

Brooklyn. 

Matteawan. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Decatur,  Ga. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Rochester. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

Ticonderoga. 

Yonkers. 

Morris  Church,  Va. 

Angola,  Ind. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Canandaigua. 

Catasauqua,  Pa. 

Troy. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Webster  City,  la. 

Oakland,  Cat. 

Canandaigua. 

North  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Dunkirk. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dayton,  0. 

New  York. 

Lead,  S.  Dak. 
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Steaight,  Edith  Janet, 
Thornton,  Lucy  Reynard, 
Watt,  Adelene  Kiss  ah, 
♦Wiethan,  May  Josephine, 
Wilcox,  Edith  Field, 
Winkler,  Rosalie, 


Bradford,  Pa. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Brooklyn. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


STTMMABT. 

Graduate  Students, 3 

Senioi-s, 09 

Juniors, 97 

Sophomores, 122 

Freshmen, 130 

In  Special  Courses, 45 

Whole  number, 466 


*  Students  pursuing  the  study  of  music  only. 

In  December,  1B91,  the  Trustees  abolished  the  special  schools,  but  con- 
tinued the  old  courses  of  work  for  those  already  entered.  For  the  present 
regulations  regarding  these  arts  see  p  29. 
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BEauniEiiKiras  fob  admission  to  the  fbesh- 

ICAN  CLASS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  any  higher 
class  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  must 
present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character. 

Registration  blanks  are  provided  by  the  College.  With 
every  application  there  must  be  a  deposit  of  ten  dollars  in 
order  to  secure  a  room.  This  sum  is  forfeited  in  case  the 
applicant  withdraws,  but  otherwise  is  credited  on  the  first 
payment. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  in  the 
following  studies : 

Bnglisli :  Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  an  essay  of 
from  three  to  five  pages  upon  a  subject  assigned  at  the  time,  and 
taken  from  one  of  the  following  works  : 

Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar  and  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake ;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustrum ;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Goverly  Papers  in  the  **  Spectator;  "  Macaulay's  second  Essay  on  the 
Earl  of  Chatham;  Emerson's  American  Scholar;  Irving's  Sketch 
Book;  Scott's  Abbot ;  Dicken's  David  Copperfield. 

This  essay  must  be  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar, 
structure  of  paragraphs,  and  rhetorical  expression. 

In  1805  the  subjects  will  be  taken  from  the  following  works  : 

Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night;  Milton's 
L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas ;  Longfellow's  Evange- 
line ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  *SSpectator ;  "  Macau- 
lay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison ;  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill 
Oration  ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book  ;  Scott's  Abbot. 

In  1886 :  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Midsummer  Night's 
Bream ;  Milton's  L* Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas ; 
Longfellow's  Evangeline ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton ;  Webster's 
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first  Banker  Hill  Oration  ;  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  London; 
Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;  Scott's  Woodstock ;  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner. 

Candidates  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English 
furnished  at  the  lime.    (Strang's  Exercises  in  English  recommended.) 

History :  Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Empire ;  outlines  of  American  or  English  his- 
tory. Any  standard  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  or  the 
United  States  may  be  used.  The  following  are  recommended  :  For 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  Pennell's  Ancient  Greece  and  Pennell's 
Ancient  Rome,  or  the  sections  on  Greek  and  Roman  history  in 
Sheldon's  General  History  or  Myers'  General  History  ]  for  American 
history.  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  or  Montgomery's 
Leading  Facts  in  American  History ;  for  English  history,  Gardiner *s 
English  History  for  Schools,  or  Montgomery's  Le^ing  Facts  in 
English  History. 

Mathematics:  (a)  Algebra. — The  requirements  in  Algebra  em- 
brace the  following  subjects :  Factors  ;  Common  Divisors  and  Multi- 
ples ;  Fractions ;  Ratio  and  Proportion  ;  Negative  Quantities  and 
Interpretation  of  Negative  Results;  The  Doctrine  of  Exponents; 
Radicals  and  Equations  involving  Radicals ;  The  Binomial  Theorem 
and  the  Extraction  of  Roots ;  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Pro. 
gressions ;  Putting  Questions  into  Equations ;  The  ordinary  methods 
of  Elimination  and  the  solution  of  both  Numerical  and  Literal  Equa- 
tions of  the  First  and  Second  Degrees,  with  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities,  and  of  problems  leading  to  such  equations.  The  text- 
books used  should  be  equivalent  to  the  larger  treatises  of  Newcomb, 
Olney,  Ray,  Robinson,  Todhunter,  Wells  or  Wentworth. 

(b)  Plane  geometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books 
of  Chauvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Geometry,  or  the  first  five 
books  of  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  or  Wells' 
Plane  Geometry,  or  the  first  six  books  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Elements 
of  Geometry,  or  chapter  first  of  Olney's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

In  order  to  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  College,  recent 
review  of  the  work  completed  early  in  the  preparatory  course  is 
neccessary. 

Latin :  Grammar  (Allen  and  Greenough  preferred) ;  Latin  Com- 
position, Collar  (Parts  third  and  fourth),  or  Daniell  (Parts  first  and 
second;,  or  Allen  (50  lessons) ;  Ctesar,  Gallic  War,  four  books ; 
Cicero,  seven  orations  (the  Manilian  Law  to  count  as  two);  Vergil, 
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jEneid,  six  books.  The  Eclogues  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  an  oration  of  Cicero,  or  one  of  the  six  books  of  the  ^neid. 
Translation  at  sight  from  Cassar  and  Cicero's  orations.  The  Roman 
method  of  pronunciation  is  used. 

The  attention  of  preparatory  schools  is  specially  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing points  :— 

1.  Latin  Composition. — Greater  thoroughness  in  drilling  the 
student  in  the  grammatical  forms  and  simpler  constructions  of  the 
language. 

The  advantage  of  studying  Latin  Prose  in  connection  with  the 
various  authors  read. 

2.  Pronunciation. ^-Practice  in  reading  Latin  with  special  atten- 
tion to  vowel  quantities.  Training  the  ear  by  the  translation  of  Latin 
read  aloud. 

In  addition  to  thb  Latin  one  other  language  is  required. 
This  may  be  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Oreek :  Grammar ;  Woodruff,  Greek  Prose  Composition,  White, 
The  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  or  Harper,  Inductive  Greek  Method  ; 
Xenophon,  AnabasiSf  four  books;  Homer,  Iliad,  three  books. 
Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  Xenophon 's  Anabasis 
and  Homer's  Iliad,  and  of  English  into  Greek. 

Qerman :  Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  are  expected  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  grammar ;  they  must  have  acquired 
facility  in  practically  applying  the  rules  of  construction  by  translating 
easy  English  prose  into  German.  They  are  also  required  to  read  and 
to  be  able  to  give  in  German  some  account  of  the  following  works  : 
Immermann,  Der  Oherhof ;  Wagner,  Goethe^ s  Enaltenjahre  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press  ed.) ;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhdm ; 
Schiller,  WiUuHm  Tell ;  Goctho,  Hermann  und  Dorothea ;  Freytag, 
IHe  Joumalisten, 

Throughout  the  course  German  is  the  language  of  the  class-room, 
therefore  good  preparation  in  conversation  is  necessary,  facility  in 
reading  and  writing  German  script  indispensable. 

French :  A  thorough  knowledge  of  French  Grammar  and  ability 
to  translate  easy  English  prose  into  French.  (Whitney,  Practical 
French  Grammar,  recommended).  Six  of  Bocher's  College  Plays; 
Daudet,  La  BeUe  Nioernaise ;  Souvestre,  Un  PhUosophe  Sous  Les 
ToiU ;  Julliot,  Mademoiselle  Solange  ;  Dumas,  La  Tulipe  Noire; 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  Le  Conscrit  de  1813. 
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As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  essential  that 
candidates  for  admission  should  have  some  practice' in  French  con- 
versation. 

The  foil  preparation  in  either  French  or  German  should  coyer  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years,  five  recitations  a  week,  under  competent 
instructors.  ^ 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass  will 
be  held  at  the  College,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
preceding  Commencement,  June  7,  8,  and  9,  1894 ;  also, 
if  early  application  is  made,  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Atlanta,  Washington, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco,  during  the  first  week 
in  June,  1894. 

Applicants  for  examination  at  any  of  these  places  must 
inform  the  President  before  the  first  day  of  May,  and  they 
will  be  duly  notified  of  the  day  and  place. 

The  regular  examinations  at  the  College  for  the  ad- 
mission of  students  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1894,  and  continue  three  days. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  be  present  at  9  ▲.  M.  for 
registration. 

The  order  of  entrance  examinations  is  as  follows : 

First  Day,     Latin,  9.30  a.  m.  to  12  u. 

English,  2  p.  M.  to  4:30  p.  m. 
Second  Day,  Geometry,  9.30  to  11.30  a.  m. 

History,  2  p.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 
Third  Day,    Greek,  German,  French,  9:30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Algebra,  2  to  4  p.  m. 

Students  cannot  have  rooms  at  the  college  until  their 
examinations  have  been  completed.  Lodging  may  be  pro- 
cured at  cottages  near  the  College  upon  application  to  the 
Treasurer. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  should  not  present 
themselves  until  Thursday  of  examination  week. 
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GEBTIFI0ATE8. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examinations  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases : 

1.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools  from  which  pupils 
have  previously  been  admitted  without  condition  to  the  Freshman  or 
a  higher  class. 

2.  When  they  have  been  prepared  by  a  graduate  of  the  College 
engaged  in  the  work  of  private  instruction,  one  of  whose  pupils  has 
before  been  admitted  without  condition  to  the  Freshman  or  a  higher 
class. 

8.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools  which  have  been 
visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  them,  or  in 
regard  to  which  the  Facidty  have  other  sufficient  means  of  information. 

The  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withdraw  the  above  men- 
tioned privilege  in  case  students  thus  admitted  fail  after  fair  trial  to 
maintain  their  standing. 

4.  The  certificate  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be 
accepted  in  place  of  examination,  so  far  as  it  meets  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  College. 

5.  The  certificate  of  the  president  of  Harvard  College,  offered  by 
persons  who  have  successfully  passed  ^*  the  examinations  for  women," 
so  far  as  it  includes  studies,  preparatory  or  collegiate,  prescribed 
in  the  regular  course,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination  in  such 
studies. 

In  all  cases  the  certificate  must  specify  the  text-book  used,  the 
ground  actually  gone  over,  and  the  date  of  examination.  Blank  forms 
will  be  furnished  by  the  President  on  application. 

All  certificates  and  testimonials  must  be  foruoarded  to  the  College  'be- 
fore July  15th,  The  final  examination  in  any  subject  covered  by  the 
certificate  must  have  been  taken  within  ttco  years  of  the  time  of  the  can- 
didate's entrance  to  College, 

8PE0IAL  00UBSE8. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  special  courses  are 
the  same  as  those  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class. 
Candidates  must  consult  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
desired  courses  of  study,  and,  in  connection  with  the  heads 
of  the  departments  which  they  may  wish  to  enter,  he  will 
arrange  their  work. 
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PAINTIKa  AND  MUSIC. 

Instruction  in  the  history  and  theory  of  the  arts  is  of- 
fered among  the  courses  of  the  College,  (see  pp.  57,  59). 
Instruction  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  is  also  provided  for, 
but  this  is  not  counted  toward  the  degree.  An  extra 
charge  is  made  for  it. 

These  courses  are  open  to  regular  and  special  students 
alike.  The  design  of  the  College  is  to  recognize  the  true 
place  of  these  studies  in  higher  education.  Every  facility 
is  therefore  provided  for  those  who  are  able  to  meet  the 
full  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College. 

GOTTBSES  FOB  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  and  who 
present  to  the  President  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
success  in  teaching  and  of  their  proficiency  as  students 
may  be  received  without  examination.  Certificates  of  the 
work  accomplished  will  be  given  when  desired. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  not  coming  from 
other  colleges,  may  be  admitted,  on  examination,  to  the 
regular  course  at  any  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year.  Such  students  will  be  examined  in  all  pre- 
scribed  studies  antecedent  to  the  desired  grade,  including 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College,  and  in  such 
elective  studies  as  shall  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  coming  from  other  colleges  must  submit 
their  courses  of  study  and  their  certificates  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty.  No  student  will  be  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Senior  year. 
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COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ABBANOSD  BT  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  De- 
gree extends  over  four  years. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to  follow 
lines  of  study  continuously,  through  both  the  required 
and  optional  portions  of  the  course. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Two  languages,  one  of  which  shall  be  Latin,  must  be 
studied  throughout  the  prescribed  course  by  every  student 
for  a  degree.  The  second  language  may  be  Greek,  Ger- 
man, or  French. 

An  opportunity  is  given,  in  the  elective  part  of  the 
course,  for  beginning  the  study  of  Greek,  German,  or 
French. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Moore,  Miss  Greene,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Miss  Macurdy. 

The  course  in  Ijatin  extends  through  the  four  years  of  the  under- 
graduate course,  bein^  required  for  the  first  two  and  elective  for  the 
last  two  years.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  principal  phases  of  literary  a^ivity  among  the  Romans 
through  the  study  of  representative  authors.  In  the  department  of 
Histx>ry  Livy  and  Tacitus  exhibit  natural  development  in  style  and 
method.  Cicero  and  Lucretius  represent  opposing  schools  in  Roman 
PhUosophy ;  Horace  and  Juvenal  show  the  growth  of  Satire ;  Horace, 
Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius  that  of  the  elegy  and  the  lyric,  Plan- 
tus  and  Terence  the  course  of  Roman  Comedy.  Using  these  authors 
as  starting-points  the  endeavor  is  to  bring  before  the  student  the 
lines  along  which  the  various  departments  developed,  and  also  to  show 
the  connection  of  literature  with  history  and  politics,  as  well  as  with 
the  yarious  social  conditions  and  relations  of  Roman  life. 
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The  development  of  the  language  into  its  literary  fonn  is  pointed 
out  through  explanations  of  grammatical  forms  and  constructions, 
and  the  relation  in  which  these  stand  to  the  historical  growth  of  syn- 
tax. Much  stress  is  laid  on  these  points  in  connection  with  the  re- 
quired work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  while  atten- 
tion is  still  directed  towards  them  in  the  elective  courses  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  (especially  in  the  study  of  Plautus  and  Terence), 
the  Kterary  side  of  the  langua^  is  made  prominent.  Facility  in 
reading  Latin  is  cultivated  by  translation  at  sight  in  connection  with 
the  prose  authors  of  the  required  part  of  the  course  as  well  as  with 
the  elective  courses  of  the  upper  years.  The  study  of  Latin  Com- 
position is  pursued  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  the  authors  read. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII  (WsstcoU)  [3],  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition [1].   Freshman  year,  first  semester. 

Miss  Greene  and  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  principal  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
Latin  with  greater  rapidity,  intelligence  and  appreciation.  As  a 
means  to  this  end  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  composition,  based  on 
the  text,  and  translation  from  hearing  form  regular  class  exercises. 
The  peculiarities  of  Ldvy's  style  are  carefully  noted  and  compared 
with  the  classic  idiom. 

2.  Horace,  Odes  (Wickham)  [8],  Latin  Prose  Composition  [1]. 
Freshman  year,  second  semester. 

Miss  Greene  and  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  Odes  of  Horace  are  considered  from  a  literary  as  well  as 
a  linguistio  point  of  view.  The  work  includes  criticism  of  form  and 
style  and  analysis  of  the  thought,  with  a  certain  amount  of  collateral 
reading.  The  course  in  Prose  Composition  continues  and  supple- 
ments the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

8.  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  De  Amicitia  {Kdsey)  [2],  Latin  Prose 
Composition  [1].  Sophomore  year,  first  semester. 

Miss  Greene,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Miss  Macurdt. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  led  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  style 
of  the  language  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  Roman  Philosophy  to 
render  the  thought  intelligible.  The  Latin  Prose  course  is  of  a  more 
advanced  character  and  deals  with  questions  of  style  and  form  as  well 
as  correctness  of  expression. 
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4.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  (Kirkland)  [2].  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester.  Miss  Greene  and  Ds.  Franklin. 

Those  Satires  and  Epistles  are  read  which  bear  on  some  special 
snbjectj  e,  g,  Horace's  defense  of  his  literary  position,  his  criticism  of 
Lucilius,  his  portrayal  of  life  and  society  in  Rome,  his  relations  with 
Maecenas.  Peculiarities  of  syntax  and  diction  are  noted,  especially 
those  which  show  the  influence  of  the  vulgar  idiom. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  Cicero,  Brutus  {Kellogg)  [2].  Sophomore  year,  second 
semester.  Professor  Moore. 

This  work  of  Gicero*s  presents  to  the  student  a  Roman  account  of 
the  history  and  development  of  oratory  in  Greece  and  Rome  with  ex- 
planation and  criticism  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  by  the 
foremost  orator  of  his  time. 

Course  B.  Roman  Comedy,  Terence,  Phormio  {JSloman),  Plautus, 
Trinummus  (Freeman  and  Sloman)  [8].    First  semester. 

Professor  Moore. 

Half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  each  one  of  the  plays  and  the 
work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  Roman  Comedy  and  the  pre- 
paration of  special  papers  by  the  class. 

Course  C.  Tacitus,  Agricola  or  Germania  {BbpU7i8\  Annals 
(AUen)  [8].    Second  semester.  Professor  Moore. 

On  the  linguistic  side  the  syntax  and  style  of  Tacitus  are  studied  as 
iotroducing  the  student  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Silver  Age  of 
Latin  prose.  Collateral  reading  on  the  period  covered,  and  lectures 
on  the  historians  between  Livy  and  Tacitus  are  included  in  the  course. 

Course  D.  Roman  Elegy,  Catullus  (Merrill),  Tibullus  and  Proper- 
tius  (Ramsay)  [3].    First  semester.  Professor  Moore. 

Catullus'  position  among  Latin  poets,  his  originality,  the  influence 
of  the  Alexandrine  school  and  similar  questions  are  considered. 
Tibullus  and  Propertius  are  used  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
elegy. 

Course  E.  Juvenal,  Satires  (Hardy),  Pliny,  Letters  (Prichard 
and  Bernard)  [8].    First  semester.  Professor  Moore. 

As  these  authors  present  opposite  views  of  social  life  in  Rome  under 
the  Early  Empire,  an  important  feature  of  the  work  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  papers  on  various  topics  suggested  by  the  text. 
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This  course  will  be  offered  in  1894-5. 

Course  T.  Lucretius  {KeUey\  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum  {Stick- 
ney)  [3].    Second  semester.  Professor  Moore. 

The  presentation  and  criticism  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  phil- 
osophies, as  set  forth  in  these  authors,  are  compared  with  theories  of 
modern  science  and  the  work  is  supplemented  by  collateral  reading. 
The  style  and  language  of  Lucretius  are  also  considered. 

Course  G.    Roman  Institutions  [2].    First  semester. 

Professor  Moore. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  trace  the  connection  between  modern 
institutions  and  forms  of  government  and  those  of  ancient  Rome. 
After  briefly  considering  the  attitude  of  modern  criticism  towards  the 
early  period  of  Roman  history,  the  institutions  of  the  Regal  period 
are  taken  up,  the  manner  of  their  development  into  Republican  forms 
and  offices  and  their  final  absorption  into  those  of  the  Empire.  The 
original  authorities  as  well  as  the  works  of  Niebuhr,  Lewis,  Ihne  and 
Mommsen  are  used. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  1894-5. 

Course  H.  An  introdaction  to  Comparative  Grammar  [1].  Second 
semester.  Professor  Moore. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  history, 
theories  and  methods  of  modern  Philology  with  special  illustration 
from  the  Graeco-Italic  group  of  languages.  The  class  will  study  the 
works  of  Whitney,  Delbruck  and  others  with  references  to  the  larger 
treatises  of  Brugmann,  King  and  Cookson  and  G.  Meyer. 

SANSKBIT. 

Professor  Moore. 

Sanskrit  is  an  elective  course  running  through  Senior  year,  with 
three  hours  a  week  in  the  first  and  two  hours  in  the  second  semester. 
The  study  of  the  characters  an-l  inflections  of  the  language  is  first 
taken  up  and  Perry's  Primer  and  Whitney's  Grammar  are  used  as 
text  books.    Later,  selections  from  Lanman*s  Reader  are  read. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  instructor  before  electing  the  course. 

For  the  present  year  the  course  is  given  in  part. 

GREEK. 

Professor  Leach  and  Miss  Macxtrdt. 

The  aim  is  to  acquire  as  many-sided  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  pos- 
sible.   Facility  in  reading  Greek  is  cultivated,  and  to  this  end,  prao- 
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tice  at  sight  is  given  and  private  reading  is  encouraged.  Attention  is 
paid  to  grammatical  principles,  to  the  development  of  the  language 
and  of  the  literaturei  to  different  phases  of  Greek  iife  and  thought. 
Careful  study  is  given  to  the  style  of  each  author  and  to  the  dis- 
tinctive excellence  of  each,  and  in  advanced  classes,  to  text-criticism. 
The  courses  given  embrace  representative  authors  in  history,  oratory, 
philosophy,  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  Junior  year, 
a  course  in  elementary  Greek  is  offered  to  any  non-Greek  students 
who  may  wish  it.  Such  students  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
the  work  with  the  subsequent  Freshman  class. 

BEQXnRED. 

1.  Lysias ;  Plato,  Apology  [8].  English  into  Greek  [1] :  Transla- 
tion at  sight  and  also  from  hearing.  Lectures  on  legal,  political, 
and  social  aspects  of  Athenian  life.    Freshman  year,  first  semester. 

Miss  Macurdt. 

3.  Homer,  Odyssey ;  Herodotus  [3].  English  into  Greek  [1]. 
Translation  at  sight.  Lectures  on  Homeric  Antiquities  and  on  the 
Homeric  Question.  Historical  explanation  of  the  Homeric  Forms 
and  Syntax.    Freshman  year,  second  semester.        Miss  Macurdt. 

3.  Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown;  Aeschines,  Against  Gt€dp?u>n  [2], 
English  into  Greek  [1].  Lectures  on  Attic  Orators.  Sophomore  year, 
first  semester.  Miss  Macurdy. 

4.  Plato,  Protagoras  [2].    Lectures  on  Socrates,  the  Socratic  Method 
the  Sophists.    Sophomore  year,  second  semester. 

Miss  Macurdy. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  (Short  course)  Grammar,  Anabasis,  Iliad  [3].  First 
ami  second  semesters.  Professor  Leach. 

Course  B.  Aristophanes,  Birds  and  Clouds  [2].  Lectures  on  Attic 
Comedy.    Second  semester.  Professor  Leach. 

Course  C.  The  New  Testament  [1]  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  some 
of  the  Epistles.    First  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Leach. 

Course  D.  Thucydides,  Book  VII  with  selections  from  other  books 
[3].  Lectures  on  the  prominent  generals  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
First  semester.  Professor  Leach. 
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Course  E.  Sophocles,  (Edipru  at  Oolonus,  Euripides,  Bippolytus 
[3).  Lectures  on  the  Attic  Theatre  and  the  Drama,  on  Athens  and  its 
Monuments.    Second  semester.  Professor  Leach. 

(bourse  F.  Plato,  BepubUc  [8].    First  semester. 

Professor  Leach. 

Oourse  Q.  Aristotle,  Polities  [3].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Leach. 

A  society,  called  the  Hellenic  Society,  has  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  itself  acquainted  with  the  results  of  archaeological 
research  in  Greece. 

Yassar  College  now  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  The  school  affords.facilities 
for  archaeological  investigation  and  study  in  Greece,  and  graduates  of 
this  college  are  entitled  to  all  its  advantages  without  expense  for 
tuition. 

FBENCH. 

Professor  Bracq  and  Miss  Epler. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  three-fold :  1st.  To  give  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  of  its  evolution  from  the 
Latin  tongue.  During  the  first  year,  the  most  important  princi- 
ples of  grammar  are  reviewed.  Throughout  the  course,  con- 
slant  attention  is  given  to  their  application  during  both  the  read- 
ing and  the  conversational  exercises.  The  study  of  the  first  year  is 
grammatical,  that  of  the  second  is  grammatical  and  philological.  2d. 
To  enable  the  student  to  speak  the  language  fluently.  To  this  end 
great  efforts  are  made  to  educate  the  ear  and  to  secure  fluency  of 
speech.  The  text-books  are  French.  The  answers  of  the  students, 
the  lectures  and  discussions  are  all  in  French.  8d.  To  give  a  philo- 
sophical knowledge  of  French  literature,  its  origin,  its  development, 
its  master-pieces,  its  pictures  of  French  society  at  different  periods ; 
in  other  words,  French  history  as  seen  in  French  literature.  Special 
efforts  are  made  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  modern  thought 
and  life  of  France  in  their  literary  manifestations. 

The  course  in  Old  French  is  intended  to  furnish  a  basis  both  for 
the  study  of  Early  English  and  the  historical  study  of  the  French 
language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  student  to  read  with 
facility  the  early  productions  of  the  Langue  d'OTl.  The  most  re- 
markable specimen  of  that  literature  of  Northern  France,  La  Chanson 
de  Rolandy  is  read  in  class. 
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The  Short  Course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  be  able  to 
read  French  with  ease,  and  to  understand  French  conversation.  The 
work  includes  the  study  of  grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  read- 
ing of  modern  prose. 

REQUIRED. 

1  and  3.  Balzac,  Eug/nie  Chrandet,  Hugo,  Hemani  and  La  Chute, 
Super,  Readings  from  French,  EUtory  and  Bowen,  French  Lyrics. 
Review  of  Syntax.  Translation  of  English  into  French.  Exercises 
in  conversation.  One  hour  a  week  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted 
to  the  French  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  [4].  Freshman 
year,  first  and  second  semesters.  Miss  Epler. 

8.  The  study  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  continued. 
Reading  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Cousin,  Sainte-Beuve,  Paul 
Bourget  and  Taine.  As  the  students  do  not  begin  the  study  of  the 
French  of  the  eighteenth  or  of  the  seventeeth  century  until  they  are 
grounded  in  contemporary  French,  the  confusion  that  arises  by  not 
keeping  the  periods  distinct  is  avoided.  Twelve  lectures  are  given 
upon  the  history  of  the  French  language  [3].  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester.  Professor  Bragq. 

4.  Montesquieu.  ConsitUrations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des 
Bomains  et  leur  dieadefice,  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Paul  et 
Virginie,  Voltaire,  Mirope.  Lectures  upon  the  literature  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  upon  its  relations  to  the  French  Revolution.  Con- 
versation [2].    Sophomore  year,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bracq. 

elective. 

Course  A.  Short  Course.  Principles  of  grammar.  Meras.  %nffiw« 
pratique.  Paul  Bercy,  La  Langue  frangaise,  Reading,  Dumas,  La 
Talipe  noire,yL&d&me  deFressenae,  Rosa,  Scribe,  Les  Doigts  de  fie. 
Prose  composition  and  conversation  [3|.    First  and  second  semesters. 

Miss  Epltr. 

Course  B.  Old  French.  Introductory  lectures  to  the  study  cf  Old 
French.  General  survey  of  grammatical  principles.  The  Norman- 
French  element  in  English.  Cledat,  Orammaire  elementaire.  Choice 
Readings  from  French  History,  by  Guslave  Masson.  La  Chanson  de 
Roland  [2].    First  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Bracq. 

Course  O.  Comeille,  Le  .Cid,  Racine,  Andromaque,  Moliere,  Le 
Bourgeois  gentHhomme.    Lectures  upon  the  society  of  the  XVUth 
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oentury,  the  Hotel  de  RambouiUet  and  the  French  Academy.  Dis- 
cussions of  topics  that  have  been  prepared  by  the  students.  Conrer- 
sation  [2].    First  semester.  Professor  Braoq. 

• 

Course  D.  Critical,  analytical ,  and  comparative  study  of  the  drama 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lectures  upon  the  rise  of  tihe  French 
drama.    Extensive  readings.    Conversation  [2].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Bracq. 

Coarse  E.  The  philosophical,  the  religious,  and  the  miscellaneous 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Pascal,  Descartes,  Bossuet, 
La  Fontaine  and  Mme.  de  Sevigne.  Lectures  and  conversation  [2]. 
First  semester.  Professor  Bracq. 

Course  F.  The  literature  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Reading  of 
extracts  from  the  works  of  Amyot,  Montaigne.  Agrippa  d'  Aubigne 
and  other  writers  of  the  times.  Lectures  on  French  literature  from 
its  beginning  to  our  times  [2J.    Second  semester. 

Professor  Bracq. 

Course  G.  Contemporary  Literature.  The  literary  theories  of  the 
Romanticists,  the  Naturalists,  the  Parnassians,  the  Symbolists  and 
the  Decadents.  Foreign  influences,  Tolstoism  and  Ibsenism.  The 
moral  and  religous  reaction  in  literature.  The  new  critics,  Brunetiere, 
Tissot,  Faguet.  Recent  writers,  Taine,  Rcnan,  Soberer,  Cherbuliez, 
Loti,  Coppee,  Daudet  and  de  Vogue  [2].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Bracq. 

OEBMAN. 

Associate  Professor  Derholz  aiyd  Miss  Neef. 

The  aim  of  the  German  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue  the  study 
of  history  and  the  sciences  with  German  text-books,  and  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  productions  of  literature. 
It  is  also  intended  to  give  them  the  ability  to  use  the  language  con- 
versationally with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  freedom. 

In  the  Freshman  year  the  grammatical  principles  are  carefully  re- 
viewed and  in  the  subsequent  classes  incidental  instruction  in  gram- 
mar is  given. 

The  History  of  Literature  is  begun  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
Sophomore  year  and  continued  in  every  following  semester,  with  lec- 
tures on  the  most  prominent  authors  and  their  works.    This  course 
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embraces  the  development  of  language  and  literature  from  the  earliest 
stages  down  to  the  present  day  and  is  calculated  to  give  the  student 
a  clear  conception  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  literary  evolution  of  Ger- 
many. 

BEQUIBED. 

1  and  2.  Grammar.  Composition.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
translation  at  sighi  from  English  into  German.  Selections  from 
Harris,  German  composition  ;  Jagcmainii  Prose  composition.  Riehl, 
Voltsgeschiehteii,  Poems  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  C  hamisso,  etc. 
Schiller,  Maria  Stuart  or  Goethe,  Egmonl  [4]  Freshman  year,  first 
and  second  semesters.  Miss  Neef. 

8.  History  of  Literature  from  the  early  beginning  to  the  eigh- 
teenth oeutury.  Selections  from  the  first  classical  period.  Schiller, 
WaUerutein  ;  Lessing,  Emilia  OaloUi.  Composition  [3].  Sophomore 
year,  first  semester.  ^  Miss  Neef. 

4.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  continued  [2].  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester.  Miss  Neef. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  Schmitz,  Elements  of  the  Oerman  Langvage,  Parts  I 
and  II.  Joynes,  German  Reader ;  Storm,  Immensee  or  Fougue, 
Undine;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Bamhelm  [3].  First  and  second  semes- 
ters. ASSOCIATE  Professor  Herholz. 

This  short  course  is  intended  to  give  mature  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  begin  the  study  of  German  and  to  acquire  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  language. 

The  worJc  consists  of  a  thorough  drQl  in  grammar,  with  written  and 
oral  exordses,  translation  from  German  into  English  and  mce  versa, 
and  of  reading  and  memorizing  prose  and  poetry,  the  matter  read 
being  made  the  subject  of  conversation  and  composition.  Great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  pronunciation  and  correct  expression. 

Course  B.  History  of  Literature  of  the  XVIII  century.  Discus- 
sion of  the  influence  of  authors  on  their  contemporaries  and  entire 
periods.  Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise,  Essays  upon  topics  suggested 
by  the  class-work  [2J.    First  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Herholz. 

Students  are  expected  to  read  extracts  from  the  histories  of  German 
literature  by  different  authors,  to  study  the  hves  of  the  great  poets 
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in  connection  with  their  works  and  with  the  political,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual movements  of  their  times. 

Course  C.  History  of  Literature  of  the  XVIII  century  and  work 
of  Course  B  continued.  Goethe,  Iphigenie,  Tasso  [2].  Second  semes- 
ter. Associate  Professor  Herholz. 

Course  D.  History  of  modern  Literature.  Critical  study  of  poet- 
ical productions.  Collateral  readings  and  lectures  will  supplement 
the  work  in  the  class-room.  Essays.  Lessing's  Prose  works  [2]. 
First  semester.  Associate  Professor  Herholz. 

Course  E.  Work  of  Course  D  continued  Goethe,  Faust,  Parts  I 
and  II  [2].    Second  semester.         Associate  Professor  Herholz. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Drennan,  Dr.  Sweet,  Miss  Loomis,  Miss  Nettleton. 

The  instruction  in  English  includes  the  three  departments  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition,  English  Literature,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  There 
is  also  a  course  in  Historical  English  Grammar  introductory  to  Eng- 
lish Philology.  During  the  first  two  years  the  work  is  all  prescribed, 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  elective. 

The  aim  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  is  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  acquire  facility,  correctness,  and  clearness  in  writing  English. 
With  this  in  view  the  instruction  during  the  first  two  years  is  combined 
with  that  in  Literature,  and  these  two  courses  are  correlated,  and  con- 
ducted so  that  one  shall  iJlustrate  the  other.  A  number  of  essays  on 
simple  subjects  are  required,  and  also  frequent  exercises  in  extempore 
writing;  there  is  besides  instruction  in  the  art  of  taking  notes, 
making  abstracts,  etc.,  etc.  Several  carefully  prepared  essays  are 
also  demanded :  these  are  closely  criticised  in  a  personal  interview 
with  the  student.  There  is  continued  practice  in  off-hand  writing,  in 
reporting  discourses,  and  in  making  abstracts  of  authors  read, 
subjects  assigned,  etc. 

required. 

1  and  2.  Rhetoric  and  Literature  [8].  Freshman  year,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Miss  Looms  and  Miss  Nettleton. 

8  and  4.  Literature  [2].  Rhetoric  [1].  Sophomore  year,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Dr.  Sweet  and  Miss  LooMis. 

The  Rhetoric  of  the  Freshman  year  begins  with  Narrative  and  De- 
scriptive Composition ;  after  Thanksgiving  the  principles  of  Analysis, 
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Structure  of  the  Essay,  Sermon,  and  Lecture  are  taken  up  in  con- 
junction with  practice  in  making  abstracts  of  discourses.  In  the 
Sophomore  it  is  a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
previous  year.  The  fundamental  principles  of  style  are  discussed  in 
the  class-room.  Short  themes,  embodying  these  principles,  are  then 
written  extempore  and  submitted  to  general  discussion  and  criticism. 
Short  themes,  as  well  as  longer  essays,  written  outside  the  class-room, 
are  subjected  to  private  criticism. 

The  Literature  begins  the  first  semester  of  the  Freshman  year  and 
the  aim  is  to  make  the  student  see  what  is  meant  by  the  study  of 
Literature  as  opposed  to  cursory  and  accidental  reading.  Popular  and 
influential  authors  arc  chosen,  and  the  student  is  urged  to  discover  if 
she  may  the  causes  of  their  success.  Several  masterpieces  in  prose 
are  critically  read  and  the  instruction  combined  with  that  in  Rhetoric. 
In  the  second  semester  selections  from  eminent  receut  poets  are  care- 
fully stndied. 

During  the  Sophomore  year  the  work  consists  of  a  survey  of  En- 
glish Literature  in  its  formative  period,  beginning  with  Wycliffe.  The 
student  is  expected  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various  authors 
at  first  hand :  the  earlier  ones  by  means  of  specimens ;  the  later  ones 
by  means  of  more  or  less  copious  extracts,  or.  in  some  instances,  of 
entire  works. 

BLBCTIVE. 

Course  A.  Advanced  Rhetoric.  Consisting  of  lectures,  collateral 
reading,  and  essays  [2].    First  semester.  Professor  Drenxan. 

The  lectures  include  a  treatment  of  the  principles  of  literary 
criticism,  supplemented  by  assigned  library  work.  For  the  second 
semester  a  course  in  essays  is  offered.  The  essays  of  this  year  as  well 
as  those  of  preceding  years  are  discussed  in  private  interviews  with 
the  instructor. 

Course  B.    Essays  [1].    Second  semester. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  further  instruction  and 
practice  in  composition. 

Course  C.  Forensics.  A  course  in  argumentative  essays,  instruc- 
tion in  controversial  writing,  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken 
Course  A  [2|.    First  semester. 

Course  D«  Shakspere ;  Laws  of  Dramatic  Composition ;  Lectures 
[3].    First  semester.  Pbofessob  Drenkan. 
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The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  gire  an  introduction  to  the  rarious 
lines  of  Shakspere  study,  historical,  literary,  philological.  A  single 
play  is  thoroughly  mastered,  and  the  student  is  then  assisted  to 
draw  out  analytically  the  laws  of  dramatic  poetry.  A  few  other  plays, 
if  possible  one  of  each  class,  are  similarly  treated. 

Course  E,  English  Literature :  Period  of  Queene  Anne  [8].  Second 
semester.  Pkofessor  Drennan. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  three  great  writers 
of  the  period,  Addison.  Swift,  and  Pope,  and  also  a  survey  of  the 
social,  political,  ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  physical  forces  which  render 
this  age  important. 

Courses  F  and  G.  Anglo-Saxon.  Sweet's  Reader  with  supple- 
mentary lessons  in  Phonology.  [8]  First  semester  j  [2]  second  semes- 
ter. Professor  Drenkan. 

Coarse  H.    English  Literature.    Chaucer  [8].    First  semester. 

Professor  Drenkan. 

After  the  grammatical  forms  and  glossary  are  mastered,  selections 
from  the  various  works  of  the  author  are  critically  read ;  attention  is 
also  given  to  the  literary  history  of  the  period. 

Course  I.  Historical  English  Grammar  [2].  This  course  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  student  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  English 
Philology.  The  history  of  English  Syntax  and  Accidence,  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  present  vocabulary,  will  be  given  by 
means  of  lectures  and  assigned  readings  in  the  works  of  Morris.  Skeat, 
Earle,  Oliphant,  Lounsbury,  Ghampneys,  et  al.    Second  semester. 

Professor  Drennan. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Elt,  Miss  Richardson  and  Miss  Mace. 

The  courses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  prescribed  and  elective. 
The  prescribed  courses  comprise  a  year  and  a  half  of  Solid  Geometry, 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  These  are  supplemented  by  elective 
courses  in  Analytic  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid,  and  in  Calculus. 

The  aim  in  all  the  courses  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  exact,  sus- 
tained and  independent  reasoning,  of  precision  and  clearness  in  the 
statement  of  convictions  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  depend ;  to 
rely  upon  insight,  originality  and  judgment  rather  than  upon  mem- 
ory.   The  endeavor  is  to  secure  full  possession  of  leading  principles 
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and  methods  rather  than  of  details.  From  the  first,  students  who 
show  special  aptitude  are  encouraged  in  the  working  of  subjects 
which  require  more  prolonged  investigation  than  the  daily  exercise  of 
the  class-room. 

1 .  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  [3].    Freshman  year,  first  semester. 

2.  Algebra  [3].    Freshman  year,  second  semester. 

Miss  Richardson. 

The  exercises  in  Geometry  include  recitations  from  the  text  book, 
original  demonstrations  of  propositions  and  applications  of  principles 
to  numerical  examples.    The  text  book  is  Chauvenet  (new  edition). 

The  text  book  in  Algebra  is  Uall  and 'Knight's  Higher  Algebra. 

3.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  [3].  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester.  Professor  Ely  and  Miss  Mace. 

In  Plane  Trigonometry  attention  is  given  to  Trigonometric  analysis 
and  the  solution  of  triangles.  After  the  student  has  gained  facility 
in  the  use  of  Trigonometric  tables,  applications  of  the  principles  are 
made  to  problems  in  Mensuration,  Surveying  and  Navigation.  Up  to 
December  attention  is  given  to  problems  of  heights,  distances,  and 
areas  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Navigation.  Afterward 
the  time  is  devoted  to  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  its  applications  to 
the  elementary  problems  relating  to  the  celestial  sphere  and  to  naviga- 
tion. 

Course  A.  Analytic  Geometry  [4].  Sophomore  year,  second  se- 
mester. Professor  Ely. 

In  Analytic  Geometry  the  student  is  carried  through  the  elementary 
properties  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  All  principles 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  exercises  and  applications. 

Coarse  B.    Differential  Calculus  (Osborne)  [3].    First  semester. 

Course  C.    Integral  Calculus  (Osborne)  [3].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Elt. 

The  elective  course  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  designed 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  cither  pure  or  applied 
Mathematics.  The  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  work  but  is  largely 
supplemented  by  oral  instruction. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  A. 

Course  D.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  or  Extended  Course 
in  Analytic  Geometry  [8].    First  semester.  Professor  Elt. 
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Two  courses  are  open  to  the  student,  one  an  extension  of  the  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  the  Sophomore  year,  including  the  use  of  deter- 
minants and  Tri-linear  Co-ordinates.  The  other  continuing  the  work 
of  the  previous  semester  is  an  extended  course  in  Calculus,  based  on 
Williamson's  text-books,  and  includes  the  elements  of  theory  of  func- 
tions of  imaginary  variables,  the  various  methods  of  integration  sys- 
tematically treated,  differential  equations. 

Course  E.    Quaternions  [3].   Second  semester.    Pbofbssob  Ely. 

This  course  includes  the  general  properties  of  scalars  and  vectors, 
Quaternion  interpretation  and  applications  of  Quaternions  to  the 
Geometry  of  the  plane,  right-line  and  sphere. 

Course  E  presupposes  Courses  A  and  B. 

ASTBONOMY. 

Professor  Whitney. 

The  courses  in  Astronomy  are  all  elective.  Their  leading  aim  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  methods  of  Investigation  by  which  As- 
tronomy has  reached  its  present  status,  and  to  give  such  practice  in 
these  methods  as  the  previous  attainment  of  the  classes  and  the  appli- 
ances of  the  observatory  will  allow. 

Course  A.    Descriptive  and  Historical  [1].    First  semester. 

This  lecture  course  is  open  to  all  students.  It  is  intended  for  those 
of  literary  tastes  who  may  desire  an  outline  knowledge  of  Astronomy 
without  entering  upon  its  scientific  treatment.  It  is  not  essential  to 
the  courses  which  follow  in  the  schedule,  nor  is  it  recommended  to 
those  proposing  to  study  Astronomy  as  a  science. 

Course  B.    General  Astronomy  [8].    First  semester. 

Course  C.    General  Astronomy  (continued)  [8].    Second  semester. 

The  course  in  General  Astronomy  runs  through  the  year.  It  pro- 
vides an  elementary  but  scientific  treatment  of  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  Astronomy,  and  is  illustrated  by  frequent  examples  and  ap- 
plications, drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  local  data.  It  presupposes 
the  required  mathematics  of  the  College  curriculum,  and  is  also  of 
value  to  the  student  as  a  course  in  applied  mathematics.  The 
students  have  the  free  use  of  the  portable  telescopes,  and  such  ques- 
tions as  they  can  determine  by  their  own  observations  with  these 
glasses  are  kept  before  them. 

Course  D.    Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy  [8].  First  semester. 
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Course  E.    Theoretical  Astronomy  [2].    Second  semester. 

These  courses  enter  into  a  more  detailed  study  of  certain  depart- 
ments of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  require  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  Calculus.  They  must,  therefore,  presuppose  Mathe- 
matical courses  A  and  B.  During  the  first  semester  the  students  use 
the  meridian  circle,  making  and  reducing  their  own  ohseryations. 
They  predict  occulations  and  observe  them.  In  the  second  semester 
practice  is  transferred  to  the  equatorial  telescope  and  micrometric 
measurements.  The  order  and  character  of  practical  work  through 
the  year,  however,  must  frequently  vary  according  to  the  positions  of 
celestial  objects  of  study.  Theoretical  Astronomy  is  generally  treated 
under  the  form  of  Comet's  orbit. 

Course  F.    The  Solar  Spectrum  [2].    Second  semester. 

This  course  in  the  study  of  the  sun  will  introduce  the  student  to  the 
principles  underlying  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies  as  revealed  by  the  spectroscope.  It  does  not  presuppose 
the  course  in  General  Astronomy,  but  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the 
Solar  System  is  desirable. 


Pbofessob  Cooley. 

The  complete  course  in  Physics  extends  through  four  semesters, 
beginning  with  the  Junior  year.  The  two  semesters  of  the  Junior 
year  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  science,  and  the  two  semesters  of  the  Senior  year 
are  given  to  the  practical  study  of  selected  branches  in  detail. 

In  General  Physics  the  first  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
following  subjects ;  the  properties  of  matter,  force,  energy,  special 
phenomena  in  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  heat  and  magnetism. 

The  second  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  radiant  energy,  includ- 
ing the  phenomena  of  sound,  light  and  electricity. 

Lectures,  amply  illustrated  by  experiments,  introduce  the  various 
subjects  and  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  study.  With  this  prepara- 
tion the  student  passes  to  ttie  library  to  pursue  a  course  of  reading 
covering  the  ground  marked  out.  A  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  class-room  follows  this  lecture  and  library  work,  and, 
finally,  a  semi-annual  examination  completes  the  work  of  each 
semester. 

In  Practical  Physics  laboratory  work  is  involved.  These  courses 
are  expected  to  enable  the  student  to  become  more  thoroughly  ac- 
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qiiainted  with  the  facts  and  principles  of  special  subjects,  with  the 
construction  and  use  of  instruments,  and  with  the  experimental  meth- 
ods of  research. 

The  cabinet  of  physical  apparatus  is  well  supplied  with  instruments 
suited  to  the  work  of  the  lecture  room,  and  with  many  others  adapted 
to  the  exact  work  of  the  laboratory.  Constant  additions  of  modem 
instruments  are  being  made.  A  special  fund  for  this  purpose  permits 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  from  the  best  American  and  European 
makers,  as  needed. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  General  Physics ;  Matter  and  Energy,  Phenomena  of 
solids  and  fluids,  Heat,  Magnetism  [4].     First  semester. 

Course  B,  General  Physics ;  Sound,  Light,  Electricity  [3].  Second 
semester. 

Course  C.  Practical  Physics;  Experimental  work  in  Physical 
Measurements  and  Electricity  with  lectures  and  collateral  reading  [8]. 
First  semester. 

Course  D.  Practical  Physics ;  Experimental  work  in  Light  with 
lectures  and  collateral  reading  [3].    Second  semester. 

Courses  C  and  D  will  be  open  to  those  who,  having  taken  Courses 
A  and  B,  desire  to  study  one  or  two  branches  in  detail  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  experimental  methods  in  Physics. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Peofessor  Coolet,  Associate  Professor  Moulton,  and  Miss 

Freeman. 

The  complete  course  in  chemistry  consists  of  six  parts,  designated 
and  described  below.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  vrith  the  experimental  method  of  research,  and  to  enable  her 
to  acquire  by  this  method  a  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  chemistry. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  which  are  supplemented  by 
laboratory  investigation,  library  study,  general  discussion  in  the 
class-room,  and  semi-annual  examinations. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  special  object 
sought  in  each  semester  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  first  semester 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  non-metals  and  their  compounds.  In 
this  '*  first  course"  the  student  is  expected  to  acquire  some  skill  in 
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manipulation.  She  is  taught  how  to  bring  about  various  forms  of 
chemical  changes,  how  to  investigate  a  chemical  action  by  separating 
and  identifying  its  products,  and  she  is  shown  how  the  laws  of  com- 
bination and  other  principles  of  the  science  are  obtained  by  generaliz- 
ing the  results  of  experimental  work. 

The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  metals  and  their 
compounds.  In  this  **  second  course  "  the  student  is  expected  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  most  typical  and  useful 
metals  and  to  make  a  systematic  laboratory  study  of  their  reactions. 
Some  of  the  industrial  applications  of  chemistry  are  considered  in 
this  connection.  Attention  is  directed  also  to  the  bearing  of  observed 
facts  on  chemical  theories.  Finally,  by  comparing  and  gener- 
alizing the  result  of  her  own  experimental  work,  the  student  reaches 
the  analytical  clas.«ification,  and  then  proceeds  t o  apply  her  knowMge 
by  working  out  several  analyses  of  substances  of  unknown  composi- 
tion. 

The  third  semester  is  devoted  to  quantitative  chemistry,  and  the 
chemistry  of  light.  In  this  ''third  course"  the  student  pursues  a 
laboratory  study  of  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  of  analysis, 
and  an  iltustrated  lecture  and  library  course  in  spectroscopy  and 
photography. 

In  the  fourth  semester  there  are  two  courses,  one  in  the  study  of 
hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives,  the  other  in  the  chemistry  of 
water,  air  and  food. 

In  the  fifth  semester  two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  study  of 
the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Chemistry. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  commodious,  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  rooms,  containing  separate  tables  to  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  four  students.  Each  table  is  supplied  with  running  water, 
a  sink,  a  filter  pump,  gas  and  burners,  graduated  glassware. — in  fact, 
it  is  intended  that  every  table  shall  be  supplied  with  every  piece  of 
apparatus,  except  the  balance,  and  with  all  the  chemicals,  which  are 
actually  needed  by  the  student  who  uses  it.  The  John  Quy  Vassar 
Laboratory  Fund  permits  all  needed  additions  to  be  made.  No  extra 
charge  is  made  for  the  apparatus  or  chemicals. 

A  certificate  of  study  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  at  Vassar  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  the  corresponding  course  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ootme  A.    Desoriptionof  the  non-metals  [4 1.    Second  semester. 
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Course  B.  Description  of  the  metals,  Qualitatiye  Analysis  [4]. 
First  semester.    Course  B  presupposes  Course  A. 

Course  C.  Quantitative  Analysis  [4].  Second  semester.  Course 
C  presupposes  Course  B. 

Course  D.    Organic  Chemistry  [3].    First  semester. 

Course  E.  Sanitary  Chemistry  [3].  First  semester.  Courses  D 
and  E  presuppose  Course  C. 

Course  F.  General  Chemistry,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Chem- 
istry [2].  Second  semester.  Open  to  Seniors  only.  Course  F  pre- 
supposes Courses  A  and  B. 

MINEBALOQY. 

P&OFESSOR  DWIGHT. 

A  concise  course  in  Crystallography  is  given,  illustrated  by  the 
best  glass  models  of  crystals,  and  accompanied  by  exercises  in  the 
determination  of  forms,  and  in  goniometrical  measurements.  Physi- 
cal and  Chemical  Mineralogy  are  then  taken  up,  partly  by  recitations 
from  the  text-book,  and  partly  by  oral  instruction,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  a  proper  preparation  for  laboratory  work.  In  Descriptive 
Mineralogy,  the  study  of  the  principal  ores  and  other  minerals  is 
conducted  by  oral  instruction  based  as  far  as  possible  on  the  actual 
examination  of  specimens  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
class.  Meanwhile,  at  as  early  a  point  in  the  course  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, laboratory  practice  in  the  determination  of  minerals  by  the 
blowpipe  and  by  chemical  processes  is  begun  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  semester.  This  work  is  in  two  courses  ;  the  first  consists 
of  a  series  of  prescribed  experiments  with  known  minerals,  as 
arranged  in  schedules  prepared  by  the  instructor.  This  course  is  so 
devised,  with  reference  to  the  character  and  range  of  the  specimens, 
that  by  its  completion  the  student  is  made  quite  familiar  with  all  the 
more  important  reactions  of  the  determinative  processes. 

The  second  part  consists  in  the  determination,  by  each  member  of 
the  class,  of  a  large  number  of  selected  unknown  minerals. 

Excursions  are  taken  to  localities  of  mineralogical  interest. 

Course  A.  Mineralogy,  full  course  [4].  Dana,  Manual,  with  lec- 
tures, and  objective  study  of  minerals  ;  laboratory  practice  in  blow- 
pipe determination  of  species.    First  semester. 
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Mineralogy,  shorter  course  [2].  Lectures  on  mineral  structure 
and  composition;  a  brief  course  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the  study 
and  determination  of  minerals.    First  semester. 


QEOLOaY. 

Pbofessor  Dwioht. 

A  brief  study  of  Physiofpraphic  G^logy  is  followed  by  a  course  in 
Litholo^cal  Geology  ;  the  elementary  principles  of  Petrography  are 
here  introduced  ;  the  methods  of  the  optical  study  of  minerals  and 
rocks  are  taught  and  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  lithological  micro- 
scope, also  by  class  exercises  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sec- 
tions in  minerals  with  reference  to  their  optical  examinations. 

Dynamical  Geology  is  then  taken  up.  An  elementary  course  in 
Paleontology  follows^  illustrated  by  the  study  of  specimens,  and  by 
class  practice  in  the  actual  determination  of  species  of  fossils.  The 
members  of  the  class  are  also  exercised  in  the  practical  cutting  and 
mounting  of  large  microscopic  sections  of  fossils,  and  rocks  contain- 
ing minute  fossils,  by  means  of  a  specially-devised  rock-cutting  ma- 
chine of  the  largest  dimensions  and  the  most  perfect  equipment. 
Bistorical  Geology  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  course.  Its  lessons 
are  well  illustrated  by  a  large  repi'esentative  set  of  North  American 
fossils  originally  collected  by  the  New  York  State  Survey,  also  by  a 
valuable  set  of  European  fossils. 

The  advanced  course  in  this  subject  will  consist,  as  the  class  may 
elect,  of  the  study  of  topics  in  Petrology,  Paleontology,  Stratigraphi- 
cal  or  Dynamical  Geology.  A  large  supply  of  characteristic  fossils, 
accessible  to  the  students,  furnishes  opportunities  for  much  objective 
study,  aided  by  ordinary  microscopic  apparatus.  One  of  Fuess's 
celebrated  lithological  microscopes  of  the  largest  size  and  latest  pattern 
affords  facilities  for  the  optical  study  of  minerals,  while  the  method 
and  practice  of  rock-slicing  are  taught  on  a  large  machine  of  the 
latest  improved  form. 

Abundant  use  is  made  ol  the  literature  in  the  college  library,  and 
especially  of  the  mose  recent  discussions  of  geological  topics  in  the  sci- 
entific journals,  and  in  State  and  Government  Reports  and  Bulletins. 

The  student  is  thus  taught  how  to  make  research  in  documents 
carrying  authority,  and  is  also  familiarized  with  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigating and  discussing  geological  problems.  Field-work  is  en- 
couraged as  far  as  is  possible. 
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Ck)ime  A,  Elementary  Paleontology  12].  A  general  coarse  in  the 
study  'of  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants  and  animals,  with 
special  reference  to  Geology,  for  which  it  is  a  very  important  prepara- 
tion.   Second  semester. 

Oourae  B.  Full  course  [4].  Dana,  TaO^booh^  with  lectures 
Exercises  in  the  study  of  fossils  and  in  the  preparation  of  micro- 
scopic sections  of  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils. 

Shorter  course  [2|.  Lectures  on  the  general  scope,  material  and 
methods  of  geological  history  and  of  dynamical  geology.  Second 
semester. 

Course.'C.  [2].  An  advanced  course,  either  in  Petrography  or  in 
Paleontological  and  Stratigraphical  Geology,  with  practice  in  field- 
work.    First  semester. 

Course  D.  Advanced  geology  [2].  Either  a  continuation  of  Course 
C,  or,  for  those  who  have  not  pursued  Course  C,  a  similar  course. 
Second  semester. 

Course  C,  or  Course  D,  presupposes  Course  B. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  O'Gradt.  Miss  Brown,  and  Miss  E.  C.  Palmer. 

The  instniction  in  Biology  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  exercises. 

The  course  in  General  Biology  in  the  Junior  year  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  the  Biological  Sciences.  It  is  intended 
that  this  course  shall  give  the  student  a  clear  and  comprehensive  con- 
ception of  the  fundamental  principles  of  life. 

A  number  of  representative  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 
studied  in  their  structure  and  their  mode  of  action,  to  illustrate  the 
principal  facts  of  morphology  and  physiology. 

This  general  course  is  followed  in  tiie  Senior  year  by  more  special 
work  in  General.Zodiogy  and  Embryology.  In  the  first  semester,  the 
student  gains  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom,  atten- 
tion being  paid  chiefiy  to  the  classification,  development  and  homol- 
ogies of  invertebrates.  In  the  second  semester  a  thorough  study  is 
made  of  the  Embryology  of  the  chick. 

An  additional  course  in  higher  Biology  is  given  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  Senior  year,  including  some  of  the  leading  questions 
of  Biology,  such  as  natural  selection,  evolution,  heredity,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Biological  sdenoes. 
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A  Journal  class  meets  weekly  throughout  the  Senior  year.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  course  is  to  gain  familiarity  with  current  biological  litera- 
ture, practice  in  bibliography,  and  in  the  presentation  of  papers. 

In  the  laboratory  the  student  acquires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
methods,  and  of  the  forms  discussed  in  the  lectures.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  original  research. 

Students  intending  to  study  Biology  are  recommended  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chemistry. 

CoTirfles  A.  and  B.  General  Biology  [3].  First  and  second  semes- 
ters. 

Course  C.  (General  Zodlogy  [3].  First  semester.  Course  C  pre- 
supposes Course  B. 

Course  D.  Embryology  [2].  Second  semester.  Course  D  presup- 
poses Course  C. 

Course  B.  Higher  Biology  [1].  Second  semester.  Course  E  pre- 
supposes Course  D. 

Course  F.  Current  Biological  Literature  [1].  First  and  Second 
semesters.  Course  F  presupposes  Course  B,  and  should  be  taken  with 
Course  C 

PHYSIOLOQY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Dr.  Thelbebq. 

bequiked. 

Hygiene.  A  course  running  through  the  year.  One  hour  weekly 
is  devoted  to  this  course,  and  the  study  comprises  lectures,  recitations, 
and  practical  investigation  of  the  principles  of  house  sanitation. 
Drawings  and  models  are  provided  for  this  study.  All  new  students 
are  required  to  attend.    Freshman  year. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  Advanced  Physiology  [3].  Second  semester.  The  course 
comprises  lectures,  text-book  work,  microscopic  study  of  tissues,  ex- 
periments in  physiological  chemistry,  and  frequent  dissections.  The 
Anatomical  Cabinet  furnishes  models  for  practical  demonstrations. 
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President  Tatlor  and  Professor  Drennan. 

The  stud  J  of  Psychologj  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 
The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  thoroughly  with  the  principles  of 
the  science  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  facts  and  processes  of  the 
mental  life,  and  then  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of  intelligence  to 
observe  them  in  combination.  The  purpose  of  the  instructor  is  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  facts  thus  observed  to  the  principles  under- 
lying the  current  discussions  of  philosophy  and  religion.  A  syllabus 
is  used  both  as  a  guide  and  as  a  basis  for  discussion  by  the  student 
and  teacher.  This  course  is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures 
dealing  with  the  theories  of  perception  as  they  appear  in  the  writings 
of  modern  philosophers,  with  the  psychological  and  cosmological 
problems  involved  in  them. 

Courses  of  reading  in  the  history  of  philosophy  are  assigned  to  the 
members  of  the  class  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  essays,  or  for 
special  examination. 

The  course  in  Ethics  is  also  required  of  students  for  a  degree.  The 
methods  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  outlined  above.  A  text- 
book forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  is  made  the  ground  of  free 
discussion.  A  course  of  lectures  supplemeuts  the  work  and  reading 
in  the  history  of  ethical  philosophy  is  required.  Topics  of  study  are 
the  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  and  the  ultimate  ground  of  moral 
obligation.  The  relations  of  the  principles  thus  discovered  to  the 
duties  of  moral  beings  to  self,  others,  and  God,  are  also  discussed. 

RSqUIRED. 

1.  Psychology  ;  Lectures  on  Modern  Philosophy  [4].  Senior  year, 
first  semester.  President  Taylor. 

2.  Ethics  ;  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Ethical  Philosophy  [3].  Senior 
year,  second  semester..  President  Taylor. 

.ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  Logic  [8].  This  study  is  offered  as  a  three  hours' 
course,  through  one  semester  of  the  Junior  year.  As  students  in 
Logic  are  often  hindered  in  their  progress  by  the  lack  of  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  mind,  a  short  outhne  of  Psychology 
precedes  the  study  of  the  laws  of  thought.  Second  semester. 
Professor  Drennan. 

*  The  Trustees  have  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  teaching  force  of  this 
department.  The  reouired  work  in  Psychology  will  probably  be  placed  in 
the  Junior  year  in  1894-95  giving  scope  for  elective  courses  in  the  Senior 
year. 
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HISTOBY. 

Professor  Salmon,  Professor  Mills,  and  Miss  Johnson. 

The  undergraduate  work  in  History  aims  to  give  opportunity  during 
the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  for  a  somewhat  comprehensive  bat 
careful  study  of  general  European  history  from  the  beginning  of  the 
mediieyal  period  to  the  present  time.  During  the  Senior  year  facili- 
ties are  offered  for  special  work  in  American,  English  and  constitu- 
tional history,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  first,  to  emphasize  the  differ- 
ence between  reading  history  and  studying  history;  second,  to  ac- 
quaint each  student  through  independent  work  with  the  best  methods 
of  historical  study;  third,  to  show  in  the  study  of  different  nations 
the  development  of  present  from  past  conditions;  fourth,  to  indicate 
the  organic  relation  of  history  to  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  by  means  of  text-books, 
topical  outlines,  lectures,  and  classes  for  special  study.  The  students 
have  free  access  to  all  works  in  the  library  and  are  trained  to  do  inde- 
pendent work. 

REQUIRED. 

MedisBval  History  to  Charlemagne,  [8].  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester.  Professor  Mills  and  Miss  Johnson. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  some  knowledge  of  methods  of 
historical  study,  to  review  rapidly  the  prominent  features  of  classical 
civilization,  and  mainly  to  study  the  history  of  Europe  from  Constan- 
tine  to  Charlemagne.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  development 
of  the  church  and  to  the  ascendency  gained  by  Christianity  over  classi- 
cal and  Germanic  ideals. 

elective. 

Gourse  A.  Mediseval  History  from  Charlemagne  to  the  Renais- 
sance [2].    Second  semester.  Miss  Johnson. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  course,  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
church  is  the  chief  object  of  attention.  Feudalism,  the  formation  of 
the  European  states,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Crusades,  the  evi- 
dences of  a  new  spirit  as  shown  in  the  revival  of  commerce,  city  life, 
the  revival  of  learning  and  art,  are  among  the  principal  topics  con- 
sidered. Each  student  should  be  provided  with  Bryce's  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire. 

Ckmrse  B.    Modem  European  History  [8].    First  semester. 

Professor  Salmon  and  Miss  Johnson. 
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This  course  comprises  a  special  study  of  the  political  and  religious 
condition  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  As  far  as  possible  the 
period  is  studied  from  contemporaneous  Hterature,  official  documents, 
and  the  leading  modem  authorities.  It  is  one  aim  of  this  and  the 
following  course  to  give  the  student  constant  practice  in  the  different  ^ 
uses  of  historical  material,  as  in  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  and 
biographies,  the  study  of  treaties  and  creeds  from  the  documents 
themselves,  reviews  of  recent  literature  treating  of  the  period  and 
work  in  historical  geography. 

Course  C.    Modern  European  History  [3].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Salmon  and  Miss  Johnson. 

This  course  is  the  continuation  of  Course  B.  The  work  comprises  a 
brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
to  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  more  special  study  is 
then  made  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  political  develop- 
ment  of  the  different  countries  as  resulting  from  it.  It  is  one  object 
of  this  and  of  the  preceding  course  to  show  by  the  study  of  compara- 
tive history  the  infiuence  of  different  nations  on  each  other. 

Gourse  D.    American  Constitutional  Ilistory  [4].    First  semester. 

Professor  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  three  courses 
in  History. 

The  course  is  intended  to  offer  opportunity  for  critical  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  American  constitution.  The  specific 
lines  of  work  along  which  the  general  subject  is  studied  vary  from 
year  to  year.  The  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  thus  affording 
opportunity  for  constant  discussion  of  facts  and  principles  and  the 
individual  study  of  special  topics. 

Course  E.  American  and  English  Constitutional  History  [8]. 
Second  semester.  Professor  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  compleled  Course  D. 

The  course  completes  the  work  of  Course  D,  and  includes  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  existing  political  institutions  of  America  and 
England. 

Coarse  P.    Nineteenth  Century  History  [2].    First  semester. 

Professor  Salmon. 
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This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  B  and 
Course  C. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  different  political  conditions 
in  Western  Europe  as  they  have  been  developed  from  the  French 
BcTolution.  The  special  subjects  considered  include  the  growth  of 
republican  ideas  in  France,  the  unification  of  Italy,  the  establishment 
of  the  German  Empire  and  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1880  and 
1848.  Special  topics  for  individual  study  are  taken  up  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  and  pursued  throughout  the  semester. 

Course  Q.    Comparative  Politics  [2].    Second  semester. 

Professor  Salmon. 
This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  F. 

The  work  comprises  a  study  of  different  theories  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  functions  of  the  State,  with  an  examination  of  the  appli- 
cation of  these  theories  in  the  different  forms  of  modem  federal  gov- 
ernment.   The  specific  questions  considered  vary  from  year  to  year. 

EOONOMIGS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Mills. 

Students  intending  to  take  but  one  course  should  elect  B.  Those 
planning  to  take  several  may  begin  with  either  A  or  B. 

The  methods  of  work  in  this  Department  will  be  various,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  topic,  the  resources  of  the  library  and  the 
object  of  the  course.  Lectures,  investigation  of  special  topics,  text- 
books as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  recitation  will  all  be  used  j  but 
usually  topical  outlines,  furnished  the  class  in  advance,  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  independent  reading. 

Coone  A.  Economic  History.  The  Development  of  Industrial 
Society.  18].  First  semester.  This  course  requires  no  previous  study 
of  Economics. 

The  chief  topics  studied  are  the  English  Manor,  the  growth  of  the 
towns,  the  gild  merchant,  internal  and  foreign  trade,  the  craft  gilds, 
municipal  control  of  industry  in  the  middle  ages ;  medueval  agricul- 
ture and  its  progress,  the  Black  Death,  growth  of  international  trade, 
trading  monopolies,  Elizabethan  legislation,  domestic  system  of  in- 
dustry, the  industrial  revolution,  the  factory  system,  recent  economic 
changes.  The  work  will  be  based  principally  upon  Ashley,  Cunning- 
ham, Rogers,  Toynbee,  B.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Wells.    Gibbin's  Industrial 
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History  of  England  wiU  furnish  the  student  an  outline  connecting  the 
topics  considered.  The  significance  of  former  economic  arrangements 
will  be  emphasized  and  these  arrangements  will  be  continually  com- 
pared and  contrasted  with  the  present.  Such  attention  as  time  allows 
will  be  given  to  economic  thought  in  the  periods  studied. 

Crourse  B.  Principles  of  Economics.  Recitations  from  MarshaD, 
Blements  of  Economics t  and  Andrews,  Institutea  of  Economies.  [8]. 
Second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
main  principles  of  economic  theory  with  such  attention  to  conflicting 
views  as  time  permits.  Collateral  reading  is  required.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  Money  and  Banking. 

Ck>urse  C.  Railroad  Transportation,  Trusts,  and  the  Relation  of 
the  State  to  Monopolies  [2].     First  semester.    Must  be  preceded  by  B. 

Laissez-faire,  the  argument  for  and  against,  and  substitutes  pro- 
posed for  this  precept ;  definition  and  classification  of  monopolies ; 
transportation  prior  to  the  railway,  development  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, results  of  improved  transportation  and  communication,  railway 
organization  and  accounts,  competition,  combination,  discrimination, 
rates,  railroad  policy  of  different  countries  and  of  this  country  before 
18ti7,  constitutional  and  legal  limitation  of  the  legislative  power  in 
controlling  transportation  agencies,  proposed  solutions  of  the  railway 
problem  including  state  ownership,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  and 
its  results ;  the  development,  organization,  advantages  and  dangers  of 
trusts,  anti-trust  legislation;  municipal  ownership  of  water- wot ks, 
gas-works,  electric  lighting  plants  and  street  railways ;  conclusion  as 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  monopolies. 

jCourse  D.  (a).  The  Labor  Problem  :  its  Origin  and  Attempts  to- 
ward its  Solution  ;  (5).  Socialism.  [2].  Second  semester.  Open  to 
those  having  had  B. 

The  chief  topics  considered  will  be  the  historical  basis  of  the  labor 
problem  in  the  economic  development  of  the  last  hundred  years  ;  the 
progress  and  present  condition  of  the  working  classes  ;  their  claims  } 
factory  legislation ;  history  and  aims  of  workingmen's  combinations  ; 
conciliation  and  arbitration  j  co-operation  ;  profit  sharing ;  history 
of  socialism,  its  present  strength,  critical  study  of  the  proposals  of 
the  different  schools  of  socialists. 

Couxae  E.    Social  Science  [2].    Second  semester.    Open  only  to 
^  Seniors  who  have  taken  or  who  take  B. 
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A  study  of  some  of  the  prominent  social  problems,  as  the  family 
and  divorce,  pauperism,  condition  of  the  poor  in  great  cities,  charities, 
insanity,  crime  and  its  causes,  classification  of  criminals,  criminal 
anthropology,  prevention  of  crime,  reformatory  treatment,  modern 
prison  science,  immigration,  workingmen's  insurance,  savings  institu- 
tions. Visits  will  be  made  to  various  charitable  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, of  which  there  is  a  considerable  variety  within  easy  access 
of  the  College.  The  formal  and  informal  lectures  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  institutions  visited  have  been  very  instructive. 

Course  F.  Economic  Seminary  [2].  Second  semester.  This  course 
will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  several  properly  prepared  stu- 
dents. A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  completion  with  success  of 
at  least  three  courses  in  Economics.  If  not  previously  taken  Course 
D  must  be  elected  contemporaneously  with  the  Seminary. 

ABT. 

Pbofessos  Van  Ingen. 

Three  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  in  this  department,  one 
Theoretical,  two  Historical.  *Technical  instruction  is  also  provided 
for. 

Course  A,  Theory  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting,  has 
special  reference  to  the  principles  of  criticism. 

Courses  B  and  C  comprise  the  History  of  Architecture,  Sculpture 
and  Painting. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  A,  B  and  C,  is  given  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  collateral  reading.  A  large  collection  of  Braiin  Photo- 
graphs, Casts  and  Diagrams  elucidates  this  instruction.  The  work 
gone  over  in  these  several  classes  is  further  impressed  on  the  student's 
mind  towards  the  close  of  the  year  by  a  course  of  twelve  lectures, 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  stereopticon.  These  lectures  are  open  to 
all  the  members  of  the  college. 

Course  A.  Theory  of  the  art  of  Design.  [2].  First  semester. 
This  course  comprises  a  study  of  Beauty  in  Art,  intellectual  and  optical 
beauty.  Unity,  its  application  to  different  modes  of  expression. 
Definition  of  Architecture,  laws  derived  from  nature:  materials 
used  in  Architecture,  their  effect  on  construction :  lintel  and  column  ; 
round-arch  and  dome ;  pointed  arch  and  buttress  ;  the  truss ;  deoora- 

*For  mis  course  there  is  an  extra  oharfire. 
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tions  in  Architecture.  Definition  of  Sculpture ;  the  statue ;  low, 
medium,  and  high  relief ;  laws  of  relief :  materials  used  in  Sculp- 
ture and  subjects  treated.  Definition  of  Painting;  imitation;  materials 
used  in  painting.  Etching.  Engraving.  Lithography.  Photography. 
Composition ;  the  sketch,  the  studies.  Drawing ;  its  importance. 
Stereography,  Orthography,  Scenography.  Perspective,  the  definition , 
the  perspective  of  a  point ;  parallel  perspective,  oblique  perspec- 
tive, problems.  The  human  form  in  Art ;  proportion,  anatomy, 
expression:  gesture,  drapery,  costume,  attributes.  Chiaroscuro, 
tone.  Color.  Touch.  Various  kinds  of  pictures ;  historical,  por- 
trait, genre,  landscape,  animal,  battle,  marine,  architectural,  flower, 
fruit,  still-life,  scene  and  ornamental  paintings. 

Gourse  B.    {2].    Second  semester. 

History  of  Art,  Architecture  and  Sculpture :  The  Egyptian  Temple 
and  its  Sculptures,  Tombs  and  Sculptured  Reliefs,  Pre-£Q8toric  Monu- 
ments of  Greece,  The  Greek  Temple  and  its  Sculptures,  the  Periods 
of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Alexandrian  Period,  Roman  Architec- 
ture, Portrait  Statues  and  Historical  Reliefs,  Early  Christian  Archi- 
tecture, the  Byzantine  and  Latin  Styles,  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
Cathedral  and  their  Sculpture  Decorations.  Renaissance  Architecture 
and  Sculpture,  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Delia  Robbia,  Michael  Angelo, 
Bernini,  Canova,  Flaxman,  Thorwaldsen. 

Course  C,    [2].    First  semester. 

Painting :  Classic  and  Byzantine  Painting,  Renaissance  Painting, 
Giotto,  Era  Angelico,  Masaccio,  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Titian,  Veronese,  Durer,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Murillo, 
Poussin,  David,  Millet,  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Benjamin  West 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Oil  and 
Water-Colors. 

The  work  is  graded  into  the  following  Classes : 

Class  1 :  Preparatory  Class :  Drawing  in  black  and  white  and  water 
colors  from  geometrical,  ornamental  and  architectural  forms. 

Class  2 :  Antique  Class  B :  Drawing  from  models  of  parts  of  the 
human  figure. 

Class  3 :  Antique  Class  A :  Drawing  from  the  full  length  statue. 

Class  4 :  Still-life  Class :  Painting  in  oil  and  water-colors. 

Class  5 :  Portrait  Class :  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  draped  life 
model. 

Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  continue  each  through  one  semester ;  Class  6 
through  two  semesters,  (each  class  two  hours,  three  days  in  tiie  week). 
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MTTSIG. 

Pbofbssob  Bowman. 

Uarmony.  Exercises  in  writing  intervals,  triads,  sept  chords, 
altered  chords,  organ  point,  suspensions  and  harmonic  accompani- 
ment to  selected  and  original  melodies. 

Crourae  A.    Principles  of  Harmony  [2J.    First  semester. 

Professor  Bowman  and  Miss  Bliss. 

CrOurae  B,  Embellished  Modulations  and  harmonic  accompani- 
ment [2].    Second  semester.  Professor  Bowman. 

Oouxae  G.  Counterpoint.  Exercises  in  adding,  one,  two,  three, 
four  or  more  yoioes  in  Simple  Counterpoint  to  given  or  original  cantus 
ftrmi.  Also  the  principles*  employed  in  writing  Double  Counterpoint, 
Canon  and  Fugue  [2J.    First  semester.  Professor  Bowman. 

Oourse  D.  History.  It  is  the  aim  in  this  course  to  study  under  the 
following  headings  the  outlines  of  musical  progress  from  the  time  of 
the  most  ancient  Oriental  civilization  to  the  present.  Oriental  and 
ancient  music.  The  first  ten  centuries  of  Christian  music.  From 
Guido  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Epoch  of  the  Netherlanders. 
The  rise  of  dramatic  music.  The  beginning  of  oratorio.  Instru- 
mental music  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  De- 
velopment of  Italian,  French  and  German  opera.  Development  of 
the  oratorio,  cantata,  passion  music  and  sacred  music  [2].  First 
semester.  Professor  Bowman. 

Course  E.  History.  This  course  is  designed  to  fill  in  the  details  of 
the  most  important  features  in  the  development  of  music  during  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Biographic  and  analytic  lectures  are 
given  on  the  chief  workers  and  works  in  Opera  from  Gluck  to  Wagner, 
special  attention  being  devoted  to  the  latter.  A  special  supplementary 
course  is  given  in  the  history  of  piano-forte  playing  and  piano-forte 
music  [2].    Second  semester.  Professor  Bowman. 

The  College  Chorus  offers  class  training  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  vocal  music,  such  as  notation,  time,  accent,  dynamics,  tone- 
produotion,  articulation  and  expression.    A  superior  class  of  music 

*  The  Department  of  Music  having  recently  been  placed  on  a  collegiate 
basis,  some  of  Its  work  is  necessarily  in  a  formative  state.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  extend  the  time  allowed  for  the  practical  study  of  the  higher  contra- 
puntal forms  as  soon  as  possible. 
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is  studied  for  practice  in  interpretation  and  for  performance  at  such 
public  exercises  of  the  College  as  may  be  thought  advisable.  The 
drill  is  divided  into  two  parts  between  which,  by  way  of  interlude,  the 
instructor  gives  a  brief  lecture  on  some  topic  pertinent  to  general 
musical  culture,  for  example,  such  as :  How  to  study  music.  Char- 
acteristics of  great  composers.  Synopsis  of  great  compositions. 
What  the  musical  world  is  doing  to-day.  Professor  Bowman. 

Instruction  is  also  furnished  by  the  College  in  the  practice  of  music, 
— ^vocal  (Mr.  Sauvage),  organ  (Miss  Bliss),  piano-forte  (Miss  Whitney, 
Miss  Chapin,  Miss  Bliss),  and  violin  (Mr.  Grube),— ^nd  for  this  an 
extra  charge  is  made,  see  p.  77. 

To  the  concerts  and  lectures  given  during  the  year  by  eminent 
artists  and  lecturers,  students  have  free  access.  The  College  Choir 
offers  valuable  experience  in  church  music,  and  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Thekla  Club  afford  students  of  the  piano-forte  the  opportunity 
of  performance  in  the  presence  of  others. 

BIBLE   STUDY. 

The  College  aims  to  give,  in  a  progressive  course  of  study,  such  in- 
struction as  shall  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Among  the  specialists  who 
have  conducted  this  work  are  President  Harper  and  Professor  Burton 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor  Riggs  of  the  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Professor  True  of  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  Professor  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  is  the  lecturer  this  year.  The  course  for 
the  present  semester  is  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

SUMMABY  OF  THE  GOUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

Letters  indicate  elective  courses ;  figures,  the  number  of  hours  per 

week. 

FBESHMAN    7EAB. 


First  Semester, 

ALL 

REQUIRED. 

Second  Semester. 

Latin 

4 

Latin 

4 

Greek     -% 

Greek     \ 

French  > 

4 

French  > 

4 

German  ) 

German  ) 

English 
Mathematics 

8 
8 

English 
Mathematics 

8 
8 

Hygiene 

1 

Hygiene 
Elocution 

1 

1 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  OOTTRSES  OP  STUDY. 
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REQUIRED. 

First  Semester, 

SecOTid  Semester. 

Tiatin 

3                Latin 

2 

Greek     \ 

Greek    \ 

French  > 

3                French  > 

2 

German  ) 

German  ) 

English 

3                English 

8 

Mathematics 

8 

History 

g                                         ELECTIVE. 

Student  to  elect  &  hours. 

A.  Mathematics  4 

A,  Chemistry  4 
A,  Elementary  Paleontology  2 

A.  Medieeyal  History  2 

A.  Latin  2 

B.  Greek  2 
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ALL  ELECTIYE. 


First  Semester. 
B,  Latin 

A,  Greek,  short  course, 
(7.  Greek 

A,  French,  short  course, 

B.  French 

C,  French 

A,  German,  short  course, 
B   German 

A,  English,  Rhetoric, 

D.  English,  Shakspere, 
F.  Anglo-Saxon 

B,  Mathematics 

A.  Astronomy 

B.  Astronomy,  general, 
A.  Physics 
B   Chemistry 
A,  Mineralogy 
A.  Biology 


8 
8 
1 
8 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
8 
8 
8 
1 
8 
4 
4 
4  or  2 
8 


Second  Semester. 

G.   Latin  8 

A.  Greek,  short  course,  8 

C.  Greek  1 

A,  French,  short  course,  8 

B,  French  2 

D.  French  2 

A.  German,  short  course,  3 

C,  German  2 

B.  English,  Essays,  1 

E.  English,  Queen  Anne,  8 
G.  Anglo-Saxon  2 
(7.  Mathematics  3 

C.  Astronomy  3 

B.  Physics  3 

C.  Chemistry  4 
B.  Geology  4  or  2 
B.  Biology  3 
A.  Logic  3 
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B.  History 
A.  Economics 
A.  Art 
A,  Music 

8            a  History 
8            B,  Economics 
2            B.  Art 
2            B.  Music 

SENIOB    YEAB. 

8 
8 
2 
2 

Mnt  Semester. 
Psychology 

REqUIBED* 

3  Second  Semester. 
4            Ethics 

ELECTIVE. 

8 

D.  Latin  8 

27.  Latin  8 
O,  Latin,  Roman  institutions   2 

A,  Sanskrit  8 

D.  Greek  3 

F,  Greek  3 

^.  French  2 

i>.  German  2 

0.  English,  Forensics  2 

i?.  English,  Chaucer  3 

D.  Mathematics  3 

D.  Astronomy  3 

(7.  Physics  3 

jD.  Chemistry,  Organic,  8 

E.  Chemistry,  Sanitary,  3 
C  Geology  2 
(7.  Biology  3 

F.  Biology  1 

D.  History  4 

-y.  History  2 

(7.  Economics  2 

(7.  Art  2 

(7.  Music  2 

D.  Music  2 


F.  Latin  3 

H,   Latin,  Oompamtive  Orammar  1 

B,  Sanskrit  2 

E.  Greek  3 
O.  Greek  3 
i^.  French  2 
6^.  French  2 
27.  German  2 

/.    English,  Historical  Grammar  3 

27.  Mathematics  8 

j^.  Astronomy  2 

-y.  Astronomy,  Solar  Physics  2 

jD.  Physics  g 

F,  Chemistry  2 
-D.  Geology  3 

D.  Biology  2 
27.  Biology  1 
F.  Biology  1 
A.  Physiology  8 

E.  History  8 

O,   History,  OomparatiTe  Politics  2 

D,  Economics  2 

E,  Social  Science  2 

F,  Economics,  Seminary  2 
E.  Music  2 


*S6e  note  on  p.  62. 
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DEOBEE8. 

Students  who  haye  completed  the  regular  course  will 
receive  the  First  or  Baccalaureate  Degree 'in  Arts  (A.B.) 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  Candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  beginning 
of  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.)  may  be  conferred 
upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  this  or  of  any  other  approYed 
College^  who  haye  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non-pro- 
fessional study.  The  required  period  of  residence  is  one 
year^  but  graduates  of  this  College  studying  in  absentia 
must  employ  at  least  two  years  to  complete  the  same 
amount  of  work.  Non-residents  must  submit  to  the 
Faculty  their  proposed  course  of  study  at  least  two  years 
in  advance.  The  candidates  must  pass  examinations  on 
the  course  of  study  arranged  and  present  an  acceptable 
thesis.  The  title  of  the  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the 
Faculty  as  early  as  possible  and  not  later  than  January  the 
first  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 
A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis  should  be  sent  to  the  President's 
Office  not  later  than  May  the  first  of  the  same  year. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  in  course, 
will  be  conferred  on  graduates  of  this  or  of  any  other  ap- 
proved College.  The  requirements  for  such  a  degree  will 
be  a  three  years'  couose  in  liberal  studies,  two  of  which 
shall  be  spent  at  this  College,  but  by  vote  of  the  Faculty 
a  year  of  graduate  study  at  some  other  college  or  uni- 
versity may  be  accepted  for  one  year  of  residence.  Two 
principal  subjects  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every 
candidate  for  the  degree,  examinations  must  be  taken  in 
both,  and  a  thesis  showing  original  research  must  be 
presented  on  one  of  them.  The  candidate  must  be  able 
to  read  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  must  have  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek. 
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The  degree  in  Music^  Mnsicae  Baccalaurea  (Mub.B.),  is 
open  to  graduates  of  this^  or  of  any  other  approved  College^ 
and  to  such  as  may  produce  certificates  testifying  to  their 
use  of  at  least  five  years  in  the  study  of  Music.  Two  ex- 
aminations must  be  taken  by  eyery  candidate^  at  an  inter- 
yal  of  not  less  than  one  year^  the  first  covering  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint  in  not  more  than  four  parts^  and  Oanon 
and  Fugue  in  two  parts^  and  the  second  embracing  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint  in  five  parts.  Canon  and  FuguC; 
Musical  Form  (analysis),  History  of  Music,  and  Orches- 
tration. Before  the  final  examination  the  candidate  will 
be  required  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  examiners  a 
composition  on  a  sacred  or  secular  subject,  containing 
some  portion  for  a  solo  voice,  some  for  a  chorus  for  four 
parts  using  fugue  treatment,  and  an  accompaniment  for 
piano,  organ,  or  a  string  band,  said  composition  to  occupy 
about  fifteen  minutes  in  its  performance. 

Resident  graduates  and  students  in  special  courses,  may 
receive  from  the  President  a  certificate  of  the  studies 
completed. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  1893  were  as  follows: 

A.   M.  THSSE3. 

Anna  RooebSi  (A.B.,  Univ.  of  Neb.)— Art  Education  in  American 

Schools. 
Isabella  Rogers,  {A.B.,  Univ.  of  Neb.) — A  Comparison  of  Classical 

and  Christian  Art. 
Margaret  Ploy  Washburn,  1891— The  Method  of  Equivalence. 


A.     B. 


Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams, 


WiLHELMINA  KiRCHNER, 


Frances  Spaulding  Belcher,         Edith  McDaniel, 


Mart  Ellen  Blair, 
Marion  Stanley  Blake, 
Cornelia  L.  Bonnell, 
Elizabeth  Sophia  Bradley, 
Alice  Crawford  Brown, 


Leonora  Laval  Martin, 
Mildred  Overton  Mathes, 
Isabel  Avery  Morgan, 
Edith  Neil, 
Delia  Maria  O'Connell, 


LECTURES. 
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MlRIANNA  OATHEBIirE  BbOWK, 

LiLLiE  Bersha  Clark, 
Mart  Vipa  Clark, 
Eliza  Polhemus  Cobb, 
Harriet  Corinne  Con  ant, 
Mart  Elizabeth  Coolet, 
RossA  Belle  Coolet, 
Euzabeth  Brown  Cutting, 
Lelia  Childe  Deane, 
Mat  Augusta  Doolittlb, 
Ruth  Euzabeth  Eddt, 
Ethel  Rhoda  Eyans, 
Florence  Josephine  Foster, 
Louise  Adelaide  Fuller, 
Helen  Therese  Grant, 
Ejltharine  Van  Dtke  Harker, 
Lizzie  Grace  Henderson, 
Emma  Laura  Holbrook, 
Frances  Borgia  Jolliffe, 
Grace  Bowen  King, 


Jean  Culvert  Palmer, 
Ruth  Ellen  Palmer, 
Edith  Maud  Parker, 
Henrietta  A.  Rossini  Pratt, 
Blanche  Dean  Presbret, 
Adalaidb  Green  Sands, 
Georoiana  Sands, 
Marie  Sophie  Schneider, 
Laura  Fitch  Smith,    ' 
Julia  Ward  Stephens, 
Flora  Wealtht  Strbbtbr, 
Eleanor  Bristol  Van  Etten, 
Anne  Van  Stgkel, 
Helena  Van  Vliet, 
Adele  Whitcomb, 
Clarissa  Elizabeth  White, 
Ethel  Wilkinson, 
Martha  Anne  Williams, 
Harriet  Anne  Wood. 


The  following  students  completed  courses  for  which  they  entered 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  requirements  and  re- 
ceived the  diplomas  of  the  schools  existing  at  that  Ume. 


IN  painting: 

Margaret  Parish  Beattie,  Florence  Mae  Risser, 

Ezelu  Hillier, 
Mart  McCurdt. 


Josephine  Eoelman  van  Ingen. 


IN  MUSIC 


Virginia  I»olind  Pell. 


laEOTTJBES. 

The  Oollege  provides  courses  of  lectures  supplementary 
to  its  regular  work.  The  subjects^  as  far  as  arranged^  are 
as  follows: 

Tennyson, The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

1.  The  Government  of  Loiidon, 

2.  The  Fabian  Society,        ....      Mr.  William  Clarke. 

1.  The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Indian, 

2.  The  Tribal  Organization, 
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3.  Indian  MuMe,     .       .       .       •       •     Miss  Alice  C.  Fletchke. 

Greek  Bomantidsm,  .  Peofbssob  Heebebt  W«  Shtth. 

Ghaaoer,  .        •        Peofbssob  Gboegb  Lyman  Kitteedoe. 

The  Place  of  the  Genetio  Method  in  the  Study  of 

Language, Peofessob  B.  1.  Wheeleb. 

Certain  Aspects  of  Shakspere's  Maturity  as  illus- 
trated in  the  Tempest,        •  Peofessob  F.  H.  Stodbabd. 

Some  Aspects  of  Greek  Poetry,     .        Peofessob  John  H.  Weight. 

Pastels  anH  Pastellists,      ....  Mb.  J.  Wells  Chaxpstet. 

Bacteriology,         .       .       •         Peofessob  William  T.  Sedgwick. 

Principles  of  Social  Reform,        .  Peofessob  Dayis  R.  Dewet. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul,     Peofessob  Maevin  R.  Vincent. 

OoQcerts  are  also  provided  for  the  College  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Music.  They  are  given  by 
artists  from  the  best  known  Musical  Clubs  and  Societies. 

QRADXr ATE  COTJBSEa 

Courses  of  advanced  study  will  be  arranged  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  College  for  graduates  of  col- 
leges who  may  prove  to  the  Faculty  their  ability  to  profit 
by  them.  The  student  will  have  the  advantage  of  study 
with  the  instructor^  and  of  a  general  direction  in  her  in- 
vestigations. 

Graduate  courses  of  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  of  instruction,  will  be 
arranged  for  such  resident  graduates  as  wish  to  take  ex- 
aminations for  the  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.) 
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The  OoUege  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie, 
which  is  half  way  between  Albany  and  New  York^  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  Street-cars  run  regularly  to  and 
from  the  city.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  an  office  in  the  building. 

The  College  buildings  comprise  the  Main  Building,  a 
structure  five  hundred  feet  long,  containing  students' 
rooms,  apartments  for  officers  of  the  College,  recitation 
rooms,  the  chapel,  library,  dining  room,  parlors,  offices, 
etc.' ;  Strong  Hall,  for  residence ;  the  Yassar  Brothers' 
Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  ;  the  Museum,  con- 
taining the  collections  of  Natural  History,  the  Art  Gal- 
leries, the  Music  Rooms,  and  the  Mineralogical  and  Bio- 
logical Laboratories  ;  the  Observatory  ;  the  Alumnae  Gym- 
nasium ;  the  Conservatory ;  the  Lodge  ;  Residences  for 
Professors ;  and  various  other  buildings. 

The  Main  Building. 

This  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  passenger 
elevator  is  provided.  Every  possible  provision  against  the 
danger  from  fire  was  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
building.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  thoroughly 
equipped  fire  service,  a  steam  fire  engine,  connections  and 
hose  on  every  floor,  several  Babcock  extinguishers,  and 
fire  pumps. 

The  students'  apartments  are  ordinarily  in  groups,  with 
three  sleeping-rooms  opening  into  one  study.  There  are 
also  many  single  rooms  and  a  few  rooms  accommodating 
two  persons.     The  rooms  are  provided  with    necessary 
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furniture,  and  are  cared  for  by  servants.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  building  is  such  that  even  more  quiet  is  secured 
than  in  most  smaller  edifices.  The  walls  separating  the 
rooms  are  of  brick,  and  the  floors  are  deadened. 

Strong  Hall. 

A  building  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  stu- 
dents has  been  completed  this  year.  It  is  arranged  in 
single  rooms,  and  in  suites  of  three  rooms  for  two  stu- 
dents. The  dining  room,  the  height  of  which  extends 
through  two  stories,  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  building. 
Everything  has  been  done  to  make  this  hall  attractive  and 
comfortable,  and  owing  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Eockefeller  who  supplemented  the  appropriation  by  a  gift 
of  $35,000,  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  a  model  build- 
ing for  residence.  It  contains  an  elevator,  and  there  is 
the  same  protection  against  fire  as  in  the  main  building. 
It  is  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Bockefeller  Strong. 

The  Frederick  F.  Thompson  Library. 

This  building,  connected  with  the  main  edifice,  was 
completed  last  spring.  Mr.  Thompson's  great  generosity 
meets  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  college. 

The  Library  of  the  College  contains  about  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  departments.  Provision  is  made  for 
its  growth  by  annual  appropriations.  The  students  have 
free  access  to  the  shelves  during  eleven  hours  of  each  day. 

The  Reading  Room  receives,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  the  leading  scientific,  literary,  and 
philological  periodicals,  American,  English,  German,  and 
French. 

The  Vassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  rooms  of 
ample  siz^  for  lectures,  and  laboratories  for  the  practical 
study  of  general  and  analytical  chemistry. 
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An  addition^  costing  $4,000^  has  been  made  to  this 
stracture  for  work  in  experimental  physics. 

In  the  Qualitative  Laboratory^  two  capacious  ventilating 
chambers  divide  the  tables  into  three  sections^  affording 
abundant  facilities  for  the  removal  of  noxious  gases. 
Every  table  is  supplied  with  gas,  water  aud  waste  pipe,  a 
filter  pump,  a  full  set  of  re-agents,  and  every  utensil 
needed  for  the  work. 

In  the  Quantitative  Laboratories,  each  table  is  supplied 
with  Bunsen's  and  Fletcher's  burners,  water  and  filter 
pump,  a  set  of  graduated  glassware,  and  all  the  minor 
pieces  required  for  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  an- 
alysis. Fletcher's  gas  furnaces  for  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion, apparatus  of  various  forms  for  specific  gravity,  and 
a  full  supply  of  chemical  balances  are  within  easy  reach, 
while  hot  water,  distilled  water,  drying  ovens,  and  blast 
lamps  are  conveniently  placed. 

The  Cabinet  of  Philosophical  Apparatus  contains  a 
large  collection  illustrating  the  several  branches  of  physics. 
Among  the. instruments  of  precision  are  the  following: 
Atwood's  machine  with  electric  action,  a  fine  stand  baro- 
meter given  by  the  class  of  1880,  Cooley's  apparatus  for 
precise  experiments  on  Boyle's  law,  and  for  the  electrical 
registry  of  vibrations,  tuning  forks  from  Konig,  a  polari- 
scope  from  Queen,  a  spectroscope  from  Ilartmann  and 
Braun,  a  Mascart's  electrometer,  and  other  fine  electrical 
test  instruments  from  Elliott,  Breguet,  Carpentier,  and 
Edelmann.  A  fund,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Guy  Vassar, 
provides  for  the  addition  of.  new  apparatus. 

Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  is  furnished  with  tables  for 
microscopic  work  and  dissection  with  re-agents,  glassware 
and  instruments,  and  the  students  are  supplied  with  dis- 
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eecting  instrnments,  compound  and  disBectiDg  micro- 
scopes^ etc. 

The  laboratory  instruments  include  Thoma  and  Minot 
microtomes^  a  Cambridge  incubator^  sterilizers,  paraffin 
baths^  aquaria^  etc. 

A  Yaluable  collection  of  Invertebrates  from  the  Zodlogi- 
cal  Station  at  Naples  has  been  added^  and  a  series  of  charts 
illustrating  the  anatomy  and  embryology  of  Invertebrates. 

There  is  a  small  working  library  in  the  laboratory  con- 
taining the  ordinary  text  books  and  works  of  reference 
and  a  few  monographs. 

The  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Laboratories. 

These  contain  cases  of  representative  specimens^  especi- 
ally intended  for  actual  handling  and  study  by  the  stu- 
dents of  these  courses.  To  such  students  they  are  con- 
stantly accessible.  There  are  also  various  forms  of  re- 
quisite apparatus,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  'a 
Wollaston's  Seflecting  Goniometer,  a  Joly  Specific  Gravity 
Balance,  an  Analytical  Balance,  a  Fuess  Lithological 
Microscope  of  the  largest  size  and  latest  improved  form, 
apparatus  and  re-agents  for  the  preparation  of  micro- 
scopic sections  of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  complete  sets  of  the  apparatus  requisite  for  the 
blowpipe  determination  of  minerals  to  furnish  one  to  each 
student  of  the  class. 

A  good  supply  of  the  leading  text-books  and  books  of 
reference  on  the  topics  studied,  is  furnished  to  the  labora- 
tories of  Natural  History  for  daily  use  by  the  students. 

The  Museam  of  Natural  History. 

This  contains 

1.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Fossils,  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  specimens,  besides  models, 
restorations,  relief  maps,  sections,  landscapes,  etc.     The 
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miiierals  are  over  four  thousand  in  number^  all  carafully 
selected  for  their  educational  value.  There  are  also  series 
of  models  in  wood  and  in  glass  for  illustrating  crystal- 
lography^ a  series  exhibiting  the  physical  characteristics 
of  minerals,  and  many  duplicate  specimens  for  manual 
use.  The  lithological  collection  embraces  all  the  impor 
tant  rocks,  about  seyen  hundred  in  number ;  the  palsson- 
tological  collection  contains  nearly  five  thousand  fossils, 
which  are  chiefly  from  the  standard  European  localities. 
There  is  a  representative  set  of  North  American  fossils, 
illustrating  every  period  of  geological  history,  and  com- 
prising over  three  thousand  specimens,  each  one  thorough- 
ly authenticated. 

A  valuable  collection  of  the  remarkable  vertebrate 
fossils  of  the  Tertiary  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska, 
including  portions  of  gigantic  mammals,  also  of  interest- 
ing concretionary  forms  from  the  Hot  Springs  of  South 
Dakota  have  been  added. 

2.  The  Cabinet  of  Zodlogy,  illustrating  all  the  sub- 
kingdoms,  comprising  about  five  hundred  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles  from  South  America ;  representative  verte- 
brates from  our  own  country ;  a  collection  of  insects ;  a 
choice  collection  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  radiates ;  a 
fine  osteological  series  ;  a  set  of  Blaschka's  life-like  models 
of  Invertebrates  ;  and  some  of  Auzoux's  clastic  anatomical 
models  for  illustrating  structural  and  comparative  zodlogy. 
It  is  especially  rich  in  ornithology,  as  it  includes  the 
Giraud  collection  of  Nortli  American  birds,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tains about  one  thousand  specimens,  all  mounted,  repre- 
senting over  seven  hundred  species,  among  which  are  several 
type  specimens,  and  many  of  historical  interest  as  the  orig- 
inals of  Audubon's  drawings.  The  representation  of  South 
American  birds,  though  not  so  complete,  is  rich,  embrac- 
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ing  probably  the  largest  series  of  humming  birds  in  any 
College  museum. 

Art  Oallery. 

This  contains  a  collection  of  oil  and  water-color  paint- 
ings. Among  these  the  oldest  artist  in  America,  Watson, 
is  represented.  Of  the  early  American  school  it  contains 
works  of  Trumbull,  Mount,  Cole,  Durand,  Gifford,  Ken- 
sett,  Edwin  White,  Baker.  Of  the  later  Americans  there 
are  paintings  by  Inness,  Boughton,  Huntington,  Mc- 
Entee,  Whittridge,  Shattuck  and  Gignoux.  Of  foreign 
art  it  has  works  by  Diaz,  Courbet,  L'Enfant  de  Metz,  and 
Duverger.  Among  the  water  colors  are  four  Turners,  two 
Prouts,  one  Copley  Fielding,  two  Stanfields  and  a  number 
of  others  by  well-known  foreign  and  American  artists. 

The  Hall  of  Casts 

Contains  specimens  of  all  the  great  periods  of  sculpture  ; 
the  Hermes  by  Praxiteles,  the  Laocoon  and  Niobe  groups, 
the  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes,  the  Dying  Gaul  and 
Borghese  Warrior,  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  the  Diana,  the  Augustus  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Nuremberg  Madonna,  the  Ghiberti  Gates,  the  Pieta  by 
Michael  Angelo,  the  St.  George  by  Donatello,  a  case  with 
forty-two  Tanagra  figures,  and  a  number  of  Architectural 
constructive  details  and  ornaments.  All  these  casts  are  of 
the  size  of  the  originals. 

The  art  fund  provides  means  for  annual  additions  to 
the  Gallery. 

The  Bleanor  Conservatory. 

This  memorial  gift  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Farrington,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  erected  in  1886.  The  plants,  com- 
prising typical  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
among  the  valuable  resources  for  biological  instruction. 
The  Herbarium  contains  the  Merrill  collection  of  ferns 
and  other  plants. 
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The  Anatomical  Cabinet. 

This  contaiiis  articulated  and  non-articulated  skeletons, 
a  complete  dissectible  manikin,  magnified  dissectible 
models  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  etc.,  desiccated  and  other 
specimens,  comprising  all  that  is  needed  to  elucidate  the 
topics  studied. 

ft 

The  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  observatory  contains  a  Meridian  Circle  with  Col- 
limating  Telescopes,  a  Clock  and  Chronograph,,  an  Equa- 
torial Telescope,  and  two  Portable  Telescopes,  the  gifts  of 
Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Cora 
Harrison,  of  the  class  of  1876.  The  object-glass  of  the 
Meridian  instrument  is  of  three  and  three-quarters  inches 
diameter;  that  of  the  Equatorial,  of  twelve  and  one-third 
inches.  The  latter  is  from  the  manufactory  of  Alvan 
Clark.  A  Telespectroscope  made  by  J.  A.  Brashear,  and 
a  Universal  Instrument  made  by  Wanschaft,  of  Berlin, 
have  recently  been  added. 

The  Chapel  Or^an, 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Deane,  was  constructed  by  H. 
L.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York. 

The  Alumnas  Qymnasium. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1889  by  the  AlumnsB  and 
Students  of  the  college.  The  main  part  is  one  hundred 
feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  wide.  The  upper  story  is  used 
as  a  tennis  court  and  as  a  hall  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
Philalethean  Society.  The  lower  story  contains,  besides 
loggia  and  entrance  hall,  a  room  in  which  there  are 
twenty-four  bath  rooms,  with  each  of  which  two  dressing- 
rooms  connect.  At  the  rear  of  this  room  is  a  large  swim- 
ming tank,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  of  New 
York.  It  is  forty-three  feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet 
wide.     A  well  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  supplies  it 
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with  water,  which  is  pumped  in  at  a  temperature  of  from 
70«^  to  80^. 

The  Gymnasium  proper  is  sixtj-seyen  feet  long,  forty- 
one  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  It  is  fitted  up 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  including  pulley-weights, 
rowing-machines,  quarter  circles,  chest  developers,  walk- 
ing bars,  swinging  rings,  ladders,  Indian  clubs,  dumb- 
bells, and  many  other  appliances  for  correcting  inherited 
tendencies,  and  for  developing  muscle  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  nerve  force. 

Health  and  Physical  Trainisflr* 

A  Physician  resides  in  the  College.  The  health  of  the 
students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention,  and  the 
sanitary  regulations  of  the  College  are  all  carefully  direct- 
ed.    The  study  of  hygiene  is  required  of  all  new  students. 

There  is  an  Infirmary  with  complete  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  with  a  competent  nurse  in 
constant  attendance.  It  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
College,  and,  with  a  southern  exposure  and  the  cheerful 
appointments  of  its  dormitories  and  parlor,  makes  a  home- 
like place  of  rest  for  those  who  need  temporary  relief  from 
their  work. 

Students  who  enter  in  good  health  have  almost  uni- 
formly preserved  it,  and  cases  of  acute  disease  have  been 
very  rare.  Pew  communities  of  the  same  number  of  per- 
sons have  so  little  illness. 

Upon  entering  the  College,  each  student  is  examined 
by  the  resident  physician,  her  heart  and  lungs  are  tested, 
and  information  is  solicited  concerning  her  habits  and 
general  health.  Prom  these  recorded  data  and  measure- 
ments made  by  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  exercise  is  pre- 
scribed to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each  individual. 
This  is  required  three  times  weekly  unless  the  student   is 
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excused  by  the  resident  physician.  Occasional  re-exam- 
inations guide  modifications  of  prescriptions.  All  exercise 
in  the  Gymnasium  is  under  the  personal  superyision  of 
the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium^  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  physical  exercise  as  taught  by  Dr.  Sargent^  of 
Harvard  University^  and  by  other  specialists.  To  ascer- 
tain the  defects  needing  correction  and  to  avoid  over- 
tasking or  wrongly  working  any  student,  the  system  of 
measurements  recommended  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education,  and  adopted 
in  all  the  best  gymnasia,  is  followed.  These  measure- 
ments afford,  as  taken  during  several  years  past,  interest- 
ing and  encouraging  information  concerning  the  valuable 
effects  of  systematic  physical  education. 

The  Grounds  of  the  College,  covering  two  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  tennis  courts,  a 
lake  available  for  boating  and  skating,  and  a  rink  for  ice 
skating,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Bockefeller,  furnish  ample 
facilities  for  the  out-door  recreation  which  is  required. 

Beligious  Life. 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian,  as  its  Founder  will- 
ed it  to  be,  and  it  welcomes  those  of  every  faith  to  its 
advantages.  It  is  unsectarian  in  its  management.  Ser- 
vices on  Sunday  are  conducted  by  clergymen  of  various 
churches,  and  evening  prayer  is  held  in  the  Chapel  daily. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  regular  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Religious  meetings  are  held  Thursday  and  Sunday  even- 
ings. There  is  a  Young  Woman^s  Christian  Association. 
Its  public  meetings  are  addressed  by  men  and  women 
devoted  to  home  and  foreign  mission  work. 

The  following  are  among  the  speakers  from  February, 
1893,  to  February,  1894. 

Miss  Jane  Addams — "Hull  House."  Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Quinton— **  A 
Tour  Among  the  Indians."    Miss  Elizabeth  Greenwood—**  A  Talk  on 
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Temperance.'*  Miss  Mary  M.  Butler—**  The  Working  Girls'  Home  in 
Yonkers."  Miss  Marie  Ives — "Work  among  the  Indian  Boys  and 
Girls."  Mr.  Spiers—**  The  Students' Volunteer  Movement. "  Mrs. 
Ballmgton  Booth— "The  Salvation  Army."  Mrs.  J.  Wells  Champ- 
ney — *  *  The  Messiah  Home. "  Mrs.  Lucy  Waterbury— *  *  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Work."    Miss  Rite  Cobb— "India  and  Cliina." 

Social  Life. 

Various  societies  and  clubs,  literary,  scientific,  and 
musical,  give  variety  to  the  college  life.  The  Philalethean 
Anniversary  and  Founder's  Day  furnish  occasions  for  a 
more  general  social  life. 

The  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  regard 
to  attendance  at  chapel,  daily  exercise,  hour  of  retiring, 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  college  life, 
is  entrusted  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Students' 
Association.  This  plan  is  in  operation  for  the  fifth  year, 
and  is  amply  justified  by  its  results. 

Exi>enB6a. 

It  is  the  aim  of   the  College  to  avoid  all  extra  cliarges  in  its 

proper  work.    Us  rates  are  fixed  with  that  purpose  in  view. 

The  charge  to  all  students  who  reside  in  the  College  is      .       .    $400. 

This  includes  tuition  vi  ail  coXUge  studies,  hoard,  and  the 

icashing  of  one  dozen  plain  pieces  iceekly.    Extra  washing  is 

charged  for  at  fixed  rates. 

There  is  no  charge  for  board  during  the  short  vacations.  No 
charge  is  made  for  chemicals,  or  for  breahage  in  the  Lab- 
oratories. 

Of  the  1400  there  is  due  on  entrance 1300. 

And    on    March  first 100. 

Graduates  of  the  College  are  received  for  advanced  work  at  a 

charge  of 300. 

Non-resident   graduates  are  charged  for  tuition  in  graduate 

work, 50. 

Day  students  are  charged 115. 

Drawing  and  Painting 100  per  annum. 
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For  the  Piano-forte  or  for  Solo  Singing,*  two  lessons 
a  week,  and  one  period  for  daily  practice,  each,     100 

Special  students  in  music  may  have  an  ad- 
ditional practice  period  free  of  charge. 

For  the  Organ,  two  lessons  a  week.        .        .  100 

For  the  use  of  the  Chapel  Organ  one  period  daily.  2  a  month. 

For  the  use  of  a  piano  for  an  additional  period  daily.  1  *' 

For  extra  lessons  additional  charge  is  made  at  the  same  rates  as 

above. 
Students  who  do  not  take  lessons  may  have  the  use  of  a  piano  for  a 

daily  practice  period  at  one  dollar  a  month. 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  Medical  Attendance. 
When  the  student  consults  the  physician  at  her  office,  the 
charge  is  25  cents ;  when  the  physician  visits  the  student's 
room^  the  charge  is  50  cents ;  prescriptions,  25  cents  each. 
When  a  student  is  confined  to  the  Infirmary^  the  extra 
charge  for  regular  medical  attendance^  medicine,  and 
services  of  nurse,  and  for  meals  served  there,  is  $1.50  per 
day.  Every  meal  taken  to  a  room,  for  whatever  cause,  is 
charged  extra. 

Text-books,  stationery,  drawing  instruments,  and  simi- 
lar articles  can  be  obtained  at  the  College  at  current 
prices. 

Students  supply  their  own  towels,  and  napkins  for  the 
table. 

Students  returning  after  the  summer  vacation  are  not 
at  liberty  to  occupy  the  rooms  previously  assigned,  until 
they  have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  payment  then  due.  With  the  exception  of 
those  about  to  enter  College,  students  are  not  expected 
at  the  College  until  Friday  of  the  opening  week. 

Deductions. 

If  the  student  is  compelled,  by  sickness  or  other  neces- 
sity, to  leave  the  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  for 

♦It  has  been  found  neoessary  to    charge  $150  for  the  singing  in  order  to 
secure  n  satisfactory  teacher. 
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which  she  entered,  she  will  be  charged  for  board  (at  the 
rate  of  18  per  week)  until  formal  notice  is  given  by  her 
parent  or  gaardian  that  she  has  relinquished  her  room. 
As  engagements  with  instructors  and  other  provisions  for 
the  education  of  students  are  made  by  the  College  for  the 
entire  year  in  advance,  no  deduction  can  be  made  in  the 
charge  for  tuition. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absences  during  the  year. 

Students  received  at  any  time  after  the  first  five  weeks 
are  charged  pro  rata  for  the  portion  of  the  year  remaining 
at  the  date  of  their  admission.  But  no  deduction  will  be 
made  from  either  the  regular  or  extra  charges  for  the  first 
five  or  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  year. 

ScholarahipB. 

The  endowments  for  the  assistance  of  students  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  ''Auxiliary  Fund"  of  150,000  established  by  the 
Founder's  will. 

2.  A  fund  of  150,000  established  by  the  will  of  Matthew 
Vassar,  Jr. 

In  awarding  the  latter,  preference  is  given,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  number  receiving  aid,  to  such  as  are  resi- 
dents of  Poughkeepsie,  and  have  been  for  at  least  five 
years. 

The  John  H.  Raymond  scholarship  of  16,000. 

The  Hannah  W.  Lyman  scholarship  of  16,000. 

The  Adaline  L.  Beadle  scholarship  of  16,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

The  A.  J.  Fox  scholarship  of  16,000,  subject  to  the 
nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  R.  H.  McDonald  scholarship  of  16,000,  subject  to 
the  nomination  of  the  founder. 
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The  scholarship  established  by  the  AlumnsB  of  Chicago 
and  the  West.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  competitive 
examination,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Alumn»  of  that  section,  and  it  provides  for  the  board  and 
tuition  of  the  snccessfal  competitor. 

The  Catherine  Morgan  Buckingham  scholarship  of 
18,000,  founded  under  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  M. 
Buckingham,  an  honored  Trustee  of  the  College.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship,  it  is  provided  that  '^ preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  daughters  of  clergymen  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.^' 

The  Calvin  Huntington  scholarship  of  16,000,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Calvin  Huntington,  of  Kansas.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  William  Mitchell  Aid  Fund  of  11,000,  established 
by  the  bequest  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell  in  memory  of 
her  father. 

A  Loan  Fund  from  which  amounts  are  lent  to  appli- 
cants, without  interest. 

The  Merrill  Fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which 
"  shall  be  applied  to  aid  deserving  daughters  of  foreign 


missionaries.'' 


The  Catherine  P.  Stanton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  *^  shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  some  student  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
college.*' 

The  L.  Manson  Buckmaster  scholarship  of  $740. 

The  Matilda  C.  Perry  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In  award- 
ing this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the 
daughters  of  Baptist  ministers. 

The  F.  Helen  Bawson  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Kittie  M.  Spring  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Charles  M.  Eckert  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Heloise  E.  Hersey  scholarship  of  $6,000. 
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Applicants  for  assistance  from  any  of  these  funds  must 
become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish  evidence 
of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  a  creditable  rank 
as  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Permanent  Funds 
and  Scholarships,  there  is  also  a  College  Aid  Fund  de- 
rived from  the  annual  gifts  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
and  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons interested  in  Christian  education  generally.  This 
fund  is  usually  without  restriction,  and  from  it  appro- 
priations may  be  made  to  students  of  any  grade  who  may 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Asy  however,  the  demand  for  aid  to  worthy  students  is 
constant,  and  as  there  is  no  probability  that  the  demand  will 
effer  cease,  the  Trustees  solicit  the  gift  of  more  scholarships. 
The  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  is  necessary  to  found  a 
full  scholarship.  Partial  sctwlarships  may  also  be  estab- 
lished, yielding  one-quarter,  one-half,  or  three-fourths  of 
the  income  of  a  full  scholarship ;  these  may  afterward  be 
completed  at  the  convenience  of  the  donor,  and  made  to  yield 
an  income  which  shall  pay  all  the  annual  College  expoises 
of  the  holder. 

The  Trustees  especially  solicit  contributions  to  the  College 
Aid  Fund,  as  there  are  often  students  of  great  promise  who 
can  be  helped  only  in  this  way, 

Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society. 

The  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  October,  1889.  Its 
regular  membership  consists  of  graduates,  non-graduates 
and  teachers  of  Vassar  College.  Other  friends  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  work  are  allied  as  associate  members  of  fifteen 
branch  organizations.  Its  scholarships  are  assigned  as 
loans  to  applicants  passing  without  condition  the  entrance 
examinations  held  by  the  college. 
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For  the  year  1893-'94:,  these  loans  numbered  tweuty-two 
and  amoanted  to  $4,465. 

The  General  Society  gave  two  of  $200  each,  and  one  of 
$100 ;  Boston  Branch  a  total  of  1715  to  four  students  : 
Brooklyn,  one  of  $200  ;  Cleveland,  one  of  $200 ;  Illinois, 
one  of  $200  ;  Kentucky,  one  of  $400  ;  New  York  City, 
one  of  $400,  one  of  $250,  and  one  of  $100 ;  Orange,  one 
of  $200 ;  Pittsburgh,  one  of  $300,  one  of  $200,  and  one  of 
$250  ;  Poughkeepsie,  one  of  $100  ;  Rochester,  one  of  $150  ; 
Tennessee,  one  of  $100,  and  Washington,  one  of  $200. 

No  application  was  received  for  the  Minnesota  scholar- 
ship. 

The  California  Branch  gave  $160  to  the  Fellowship 
Fund. 

The  General  Society  offers  annually  an  entrance  scholar- 
ship of  $200. 

The  Minnesota  Branch  offers  for  competition  in  June, 
1894,  a  scholarship  of  $200  for  two  years.  Application 
should  be  made  to  Miss  Louise  B.  Lindeke,  295  Summit 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Kentucky  Branch  offers  an  entrance  scholarship  of 
$400  for  June,  1894.  Application  should  be  made  to  Miss 
Mary  D.  Anderson,  1727  First  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Other  scholarships,  it  is  expected,  will  be  announced 
later.  For  further  information,  apply  to  Miss  Mary  R. 
Braislin,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

All  applications  must  be  made  before  April  1,  1894. 

Prizes. 

By  bequest  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barringer  there  is  a  fund 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  ''  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class  of  each 
year  who  shall  be  a  daughter  of  a  physician,  or  of  one  who 
was  a  physician  in  his  lifetime,  and  who  shall  offer  herself 
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as  a  competitor  for  the  prize;*'  or,  if  no  one  in  the  grad- 
uating class  presents  herself,  to  the  student  in  the  next 
lower  class  who  is  eligible. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  Fund  furnishes 
annually  two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty 
dollars,  which  are  granted  to  the  writers  of  the  best  two 
essays  on  some  "Shaksperian  or  Elizabethan  subject,'' 
competition  being  open  to  all  members  of  the  Senior 
Class.  The  subject  is  assigned  a  year  in  advance,  and  the 
essays  must  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
semester.  The  subject  for  the  year  1894-95  will  be,  The 
Shakspert' Bacon  Controversy:  its  Origin,  Scope,  and 
Value, 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Erminie  A.  Smith,  of 
Jersey  City,  have  established  a  Memorial  Prize  fund  of 
one  thousand  dollars  for  excellence  in  the  study  of  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology.  A  first  and  second  prize  will  be 
awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following  extract  from 
the  deed  of  gift : 

"The  Trustees  shall  apply  the  net  income  from  said 
fund  as  a  prize  or  prizes  to  be  given  to  any  student  or  stu- 
dents of  Vassar  College  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  said 
Board,  from  time  to  time  have  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology." 

Correspondence. 

The  address  of  persons  connected  with  the  College,  is 
Vassar  College,  Poughheepsie,  N.  Y. 

Letters  respecting  any  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  admission  and  dismission  of  students,  their 
studies,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  President.  Com- 
munications in  reference  to  rooms  and  the  pereonal  w^ el- 
fare  of  the  students  may  be  made  to   the  Lady  Principal; 

Letters  pertaining  to  the  finances  of  the  College,  in- 
cluding all  claims  and  accounts,   and   requests  for  cata- 
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logues,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer ;  those  re- 
lating to  the  general  business  of  the  College,  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Teachers'  Registry. 

A  registry  of  the  names  of  students  and  graduates  who 
desire  to  teach  is  kept  by  the  College.  The  Alumnas  who 
are  interested  in  it  are  requested  to  keep  the  authorities 
informed  of  changes  in  their  residence.  The  President 
will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  who  desire  teachers. 

Vacations  and  Holidays. 

The  College  year  covers  thirty-eight  weeks,  divided  into 
two  terms,  with  a  recess  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  and 
another  of  ten  days  in  the  spring. 

Thanksgiving,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  the  Birthday 
of  the  Founder,  are  observed  as  holidays  at  the  College. 
Leave  of  absence  on  these  days  will  not  be  extended  save 
for  such  reasons  as  are  accepted  at  other  times. 

CALENDAR. 

Anniversaij  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Winter  Holidays  begin  at  noon  on 
Winter  Holidays  end  on  the  evening  of 
Second  Semester  begins, 
Spring  Vacation  begins  at  noon  on 
Spring  Vacation  ends  on  the  evening  of 

Founder's  Day, April  27, 

Baccalaureate  Sermon, . 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Tnistees. 

Commencement,  .... 

Examinations  for  Entrance, 

College  Exercises  begin  on  the  evening  of 
Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Winter  Holidays  begin  at  noon  on 
Winter  Holidays  end  on  the  evening  of 
Spring  Vacation  begins  at  noon  on 
Spring  Vacation  ends  on  the  evening  of 


December  8, 

1898 

December  21, 

(< 

January  4, 
February  5, 
March  23. 

1894 

April  3, 
April  27, 
June  10, 

<• 

June  12, 

1 1 

June  13, 

i. 

5  June  7-9, 

\  September,  19-21, 

September  21, 

December  7, 

< . 

December  20, 

k  > 

January  3, 
March  29, 

1895 

April  9, 

(< 

OFFICERS    OF  THE   ASSOCIATE    ALUMNiE   OF 

VASSAB  COLLEGE. 

President — Miss  Margaret  Healt,  '80. 
Secretary— -Miss  Ada  Tdueston,  '80. 

BBAKCH  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Boston  and  Vicinity.  I 

President— Mes.  Lucien  Howe,  '82.  I 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^Miss  Minnie  E.  Chester,  '89. 

Chicago  and  the  West. 

President — Mrs.  d  W.  Hinklby,  '80. 

President  of  llome  Study  Club— Mrs.  C.  \V.  Bassett,  '83 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Mrs.  B.  H.  Rogers,  '91. 

Kew  York  and  Vicinity. 

President — Mrs.  J.  Wells  Champnby,  '09. 
Secretary — Miss  Harriet  M.  Jenckes,  '84. 

Central  and  Western  New  York. 

President — Mrs.  H.  K.  Armstrong,  '77. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Josephine  D.  Blake,  '80. 

Washington  and  the  South.  < 

President — Miss  Ida  Howgate,  '82. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^Mrs,  B.  J.  Moses,  '80. 

Cleveland  and  Vicinity.  t 

President — Mrss  Bertha  E[sfffr,  '76.  V 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Prances  A.  Adams,  '77. 
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POUQHKEEPSIE 
A.  V.  HAIOHT,  PRINTER 


"  It  oocurred  to  me  that  woman,*  having  received  from  her  Creator  the 
same  intellectual  constitution  aa  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intel- 
lectual culture  and  development." 

**  It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  £and  of  Providence  of  founding 
an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what  our  colleges 
are  accomplishing  for  young  men." 

Matthsw  Vassab. 

The  College  was  incorporated  as  Vassar  Female  College  in  1861. 
This  name  was  changed  In  1867  to  the  present  corporate  name. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 
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OOIiLEOE  CALENDAB. 

1894. 
Examinations  for  Entrance, 
OoUege  exercises  begin  at  evening. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  .... 

Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  11:20  A.  M., 

1895. 
College  Exercises  begin  at  evening, 
Semester  Examinations, 
Second  Semester  begins  .... 
Spring  Vacation  begins  at  11:20  A.  M  ,   . 
College  Exercises  begin  in  the  morning, 
Last  day  for  applying  for  Graduate  Scholar- 


September  19-21. 
September  21. 
November  29. 
December  7. 
December  20. 

January  3. 
January  28-Feb.  1. 
February  4. 
March  29. 
April  10. 


snipSt      ....... 

Founder's  Day, 

Semester  Examinations, 
Baccalaureate  Sunday,      .... 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Thirtieth  Annual  Commencement, 

Examinations  for  Entrance,    . 

College  Exercises  begin  at  evening, 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Christmas  Vacation  begin  at  11:20  A.  M  , 

1896. 
College  Exercises  begin  in  the  morning, 
Semester  Examinations, 
Second  Semester  begins 
Spring  Vacation  begins  at  11:20  A.  M., 
College  Elxercises  begin  in  the  morning. 

Founder's  Day, 

Thirty-first  Annual  Commencement, 


April  11. 

April  26. 

June  3-7. 

June  9. 

June  11. 

June  12. 

j  June  5-7. 

I  September  18-20. 

September  20. 

November  28. 

December  6. 

December  20. 

January  7. 
January  27 — 31. 
February  3. 
March  27. 
April  8. 
April  24. 
June  10. 


fiOABD  OF  T&trSTXBS. 


EDWARD  LATHROP,  D.D., 
♦EZEKIELG.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  LL.D 
CYRUS  SWAN, 
AUGUSTUS  L.  ALLEN,  A.M., 
GEORGE  INNIS, 
JOHN  H.  DEANE,  A.M., 
HENRY  M.  KING,  D.D-, 
JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  D.D., 
AUGUSTUS  H.  STRONG,  D.D., 
WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 
FREDERICK  P.  THOMPSON,  A.M., 
ALANSON  J.  FOX, 
COLGATE  HOYT, 
DUNCAN  D.  PARMLY, 
ROBERT  E.  TAYLOR,  A.M., 
JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL  D.. 
ELIZABETH  E.  POPPLETON,  A.B., 
HELEN  H.  BACKUS,  A.M., 
EDWARD  JUDSON,  D.D., 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 
ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
ALLEN  W.  EVARTS,  A.M., 
NATHAN  E.  WOOD,  D.D., 
SAMUEL  D.  COYKENDALL, 
JAMES  M.  BRUCE,  A.M., 
LEVI  P.  MORTON,  LL.D., 
EDWARD  ELSWORTH,  A.M. 
FREDERICK  T.  GATES,  D.D. 
ELLEN  H.  RICHARDS,  A.M., 


New  York. 
,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pou^hkeepeie. 
Poughkeepeie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Providence,  R.  I 
New  York. 
Rochester. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Yonkers. 
New  York. 
Poughkeepeie. 
Vassar  College. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Brooklyn. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Rondout. 
Yonkers. 
Rhinecliff. 
Poughkeei)sie. 
New  York. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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OFFIOEBS  OF  THE  BOASD. 


EDWARD  LATHROP, 
WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 


Chairman. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


BENSON  VAN  VLIET, 
*Pled  June  18, 1804. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


STANDIKa  GOMMITTBBS  OF  THB  BOAKD. 

EXECUTIVE  CJOMMITTEE. 
J.  M.  TAYIX>R,  ChairmaD  (ex  officio). 
P.  F.  THOMPSON,  S.  D.  OOYKENDALL, 

A.  W.  EVARTS,  R.  E.  TAYLOR, 

D.  D.  PARMIiY,  EDWARD  ELSWORTH. 

ON  FACULTY  AND  STUDIES. 

J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Chalrmin  (ex  officio). 
EDWARD  LATHROP,  A.  H.  STRONG, 

JOACHIM  ELlfENDORF,  H.  M.  KING, 

E.  G.  ROBINSON,  EDWARD  ELSWORTH. 

ON  LIBRARY. 
J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Ch-ilrman. 
J.  H.  DEANE,  PROFESSOR  OOOLEY, 

S.  D.  COYKENDALL,  EDWARD  JUDSON. 

ELLEN  H.  RICHARDS, 

ON  CABINET  AND  APPARATUS. 
A.  S.  BICKMORE,  Chairman. 
A.  L.  ALLEN,  J.  M.  BRUCE, 

A.  W.  EVARTS,  HELEN  H.  BACKUS, 

JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  PROFESSOR  DWIGHT. 

ON  ART  GALLERY  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 
CYRUS  SWAN,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  INNIS,  S.  D.  COYKENDALL, 

HELEN  H.  BACKUS,  D.  D.  PARMLY, 

COLGATE  HOYT,  PROFESSOR  VAN  INGEN. 

ON  MUSIC    DEPARTMENT. 
JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  Chairman. 
A.  J.  FOX,  ELIZABETH  E.  POPPLETON, 

ELI^N  H.  RICHARDS,  D.  D.  PARMLY, 

COLGATE  HOYT,  L.  P.  MORTON. 

ON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ELIZABETH  E.  POPPLETON,  Chairman. 
W.  L.  DEAN,  N.  E.  WOOD, 

J.  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  R.  E.  TAYLOR, 

A    J.  FOX,  F.  T.  GATES. 

ON  FINANCE,  FOR  EXAMINING  SECURITIES. 

P.  F.  THOMPSON,  D.  D.  PARMLY,  S.  D.  COYKENDALL. 

ON  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS. 

F.  F.  THOMPSON,  D.  D.  PARMLY.  S.  D.  COYKENDALL. 


OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Arranged,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  in  each  division,  in  order 

of  their  appointment. 


JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL.D., 


raorBMOE  or  ethics. 

HENRY  VAN  INGEN, 

pmoriMOE  or  akt. 

LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  Ph.D., 


HATTRBW  TAMAS,  IR.  PROrBMOR  Or  PHmOl  AXS  OB) 

PHTnCi. 

WILLIAM  B.  DWIGHT,  A.M., 

lomr  oar  taisab  raorMflon  or  m atubai.  maTOBT,  aitd  ouratoe  or  tbb  husrum. 

OBOLOOT  AJfD  MDIBEALOOr. 

ABBY  LEACH,  A.M., 
raoraasoE  or  tbe  oebbk  larvuaob. 


LUCY  MAYNARD  SALMON,  A.M., 
rEoranoE  or  amoRT. 

ACHSAH  M.  ELY,  A.B., 
raoraMOR  or  HATaaaATicB. 


MARY  W.  WHITNEY,  A.M., 
or  Aaraoaoar,  ard  aiaaotoa  or  raa  ownTAToaT. 


VASSAR  COlA.VAiK.  J> 

MARCELLAI.  O'GRADY,  S.B.. 

PBOVBBBOa  or  BIOLOOT. 

HERBERT  ELMER  MILLS,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
nonmon  or  KcoNOMrcft. 

JEAN  CHARLEMAGNE  BRACQ,  A.B., 

iOUM  ODY  TAS8AE    PftOnHUOB  Or  MODnUI  LAJTOUAOBt. 

nuoroH. 

•    JOHN  LEVERETT  MOORE,  Ph.D., 

HATTianr  tamab,  jb.  pKoranoR  or  tmb  obbbk  and  latin  i^anouaobb  and  litbbatdbk. 

LATIN. 

FRANCES  A.  WOOD, 

LIBBABIAN. 

.    MRS.  J.  RYLAND  KENDRICK, 

LADT  PBINCiPAL. 

EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN,  A.C.O.,  F.C.M., 

PBOTBMOB  or  Muno. 
OTTILIE  HERHOLZ, 

ABBOCLITB  FBOrBSSOB  Or  OBBHAN. 

CHARLES  W.  MOULTON,  Ph.D., 
rBontssoB  or  chbmibtbt. 

ELIZABETH  B.  THELBERG,  M.D., 
PBorBMOB  or  rarnoLoor  and  btwsnb,  and  bbsidbnt  pbtucian. 

FERDINAND  COURTNEY  FRENCH,  Ph.D.. 

pBorsssoB  or  prilosopht. 


ELMER  ELLSWORTH  WENTWORTH,  A.M., 

pBorsMOB  or  bhbtorio,  and  or  thb  bhoush  lanouaob  and  litbbatubb. 


U)  VAS8AR  COLLEGE. 

LYDIA  ANNIE  WHITNEY, 
mrBuoroB  nr  mmo. 

JESSIE  CHAPIN, 
nmrBVOTOB  or  Muao. 

ELLA  McCALEB,  A.B., 

tAKt  or  THB  OOCUMB. 


SOPHIA  F.  RICHARDSON,  A.B., 
nnvDoroB  ur  MAnmiATicB. 


ELLA  M.  FREEMAN,  A.B., 
imntvoTOB  cr  cwmiwet. 


LAURA  ADELLA  BLISS,  A.M.,  Mu8.B.,  A.C.M., 

OBAAXUT,  AJfD  liraTBVOTOB  UT  HABVOXT. 

MABEL  RUTH  LOOMIS,  A.B.,    ' 
nrantucioB  ur  wkqumb. 

ELLA  CATHERINE  GREENE,  A.B., 

nrmuoTOB  ur  uiTur. 

SOPHIE  C.  NEEF, 
urmxrcioB  ur  obbkait. 

HARRIET  ISABELLE  BALLINTINE, 

DIBBOTOB  OV  THB  OTKrASnill. 

MARGUERITE  SWEET,  Ph.D., 

umBOOTOB  ur  sirouni. 

HELEN  FRANCES  EPLER, 

UrBTBUOTOB  UT  TRMKCH. 

ADELAIDE  UNDERBILL,  A.B., 

BBTBRBHOB  LIBKABIAN.  AMD  OATALOOVBB. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE.  11 

HARRIET  B.  ELLS. 

lOTTBacrOB  in  TUK  oruKAMtvn. 

ANTOINETTE  CORN  WELL,  A.B., 

r^MT  TO  not  LAI>T  PBlXOirAL. 


GRACE  HARRIET  MACURDY,  A.B.,  (Annex). 

namucTOR  ui  oi 


SUSAN  BRALEY  FRANKLIN,  Ph.D., 

MSTBUCTOa  IK  I^TIIT. 

LILIAN  WYCKOFF  JOHNSON,  A.B., 

imTRUCTOa  IN  HI8TOBT. 

BERTHA  MILLARD  BROWN,  S.B., 

AmmCAIIT  IM  THB  UOLOOICUI.  LABOBATOBT. 

RUTH  GENTRY,  Ph.D., 

IMSTBUCrOB  Dl  MATmOIATIOi. 

ISABEL  NELSON  TILLINGHAST,  A.B., 

UOTBUOTOB  »  MKOIUm. 

LELIA  CHILDE  DEANE,  A.B., 

AflSUTAMT  Dl  THB  BIOLOOIOAI.  LABOBATOBT. 

JAMES  SAUVAGE,  A.R.A.M., 

IITBTRDCTOB  IM  OIIOIIIO. 

SARA  CROSBY, 
tnwtmvatoB  a  tioub  nATuio. 

CAROLINE  ELLEN  FURNESS,  A.B.. 

ASntTAHT  IB  THB  OBflBBTATOBT. 


iitaTBVCTOB  n  BLocimoir. 


The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 

The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 

The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 

The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 


P&EACHEBS  TO  THE  COUEJBOE. 

From  February,  1894,  to  February,  1895. 

WALTER  NORTH,  D.D., 

ALONZO  K.  PARKER,  D.D., 

MALTBIE  D.  BABCOCK, 

JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  D.D., 

HENRY  M.  STORRS,  D.D., 

CARTER  HELM  JONES,  D.D,, 

GEORGE  CLARKE  COX, 

CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D.,         Brooldyi\. 

S.  M.  HAMILTON,  D.D.,  IxndsmOej  Ky, 

EZEKIEL  G.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

S.  V.  V.  HOLMES,  Buffalo. 

JAMES  O.  MURRAY,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 

Princeton  College. 

W.  W.  ADAMS,  D.D.,  FaU  River,  Ma^. 

FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,D.  D.. 

Harvard  University. 


Buffaht. 

Chicago,  III. 

BaMrtwre,  Md. 

New  Ymik'. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

LomsmUe,  Ky. 

PoyghkeepshP. 


GEORGE  M.  STONE,  D.D., 
REESE  F.  ALSOP,  D.D., 
J.  M.  BUCKLEY,  D.D., 
THOMAS  B.  McLEOD,  D.D., 
JAMES  T.  DICKINSON, 


Hartf(yrd,  O. 

Brocklytu 

New   York. 

Bivoklyn. 

Eiust  Oranqe,  N.  J. 

New  York. 


HENRY  E.  COBB, 

GEORGE  R.  VAN  DE  WATER,  D.D.,       New  York. 

EDWARD  C.  MOORE,  Providence,  It  I. 


KOK-BESIDENT  LECTUBEBS. 

For  the  current  year,  as  far  as  appointed,  including  those  for 
1893-94  not  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  for  that  year. 

Professor  E.  B.  POULTON,  Oxford  University. 

Mr,  HERBERT  H.  GILCHRIST,  London,  England, 

Professor  FRANCIS  B.  GUMMERE,  Haverford  College. 
Professor  JOHN  WILLIAMS  WHITE,  Ph.  D., 

Harvard  University. 
Professor  EDWARD  CHANNING,  Ph.  D., 

Harvard  University. 
Professor  MAURICE  BLOOMFIELD,  Ph.  D., 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Professor  CHARLES  A.  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D., 

Princeton  College. 
Professor  PAUL  SHORE Y,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Chicago. 
Professor  E.  B.  WILSON,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  College. 
Professor  H.  MORSE  STEPHENS,  Cornell  University. 
Professor  H.  C.  ADAMS,  Ph.  D.,  Michigan  University. 
The  Rev.  T.  HARWOOD  PATTISON,  D.D., 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
Professor  CHARLES  D.  WALCOTT,  Washingtm,  D,  C. 


STUDENTS, 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

LiDA  Shaw  King,  A.B.,  1890,  A.M.  (Brown)  1894. 

Fellow  in  Greek. 
Helen  Dean  King,  A.B.,  1892,  Biology. 
Frances  Garland  Markham,  A,B.,  1883,  Chemistry. 
Melvina  Van  Kleeck,  A.B.,  1894,  Music. 


SENIOR  GLASS. 

Abbot,  Etheldred, 
Abbott,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
Acker,  Margaret  Kate, 
Armstrong,  Mary  Louise, 
Aeinold,  Katharine  Innis, 
Austin,  Susie  Lillian, 
Beard,  Grace  Alden, 
Bennett,  Beatrice  Ethel, 
Blodgett,  Caroline  Ellis, 
Boyd,  Bessie  Eliza, 

BOYNTON,  GEORGIE  SMITH, 

Brendlinger,  Margaret  Robinson, 
Brinckerhoff,  Annie  May, 
Bronson,  Gertrude  Angeline, 
Brownell,  Laura  Antoinette, 
Burnham,  Pearle  Vere, 
Candee,  Helen  Holbrook, 
Carpenter,  Grace, 
Childs,  May  Hall, 
Cohen,  Fanny, 
Crawford,  Anne  Laziere, 
DeLany,  Emma  Theresa, 
DoRRANCE,  Anne, 
Doughty,  Phebe  Van  Vlack, 


Norwich,  Ct. 
Waterbury,  Ct. 
Poughkeepeie. 
Penn  Yan. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Jefferson,  Mass. 
Westville,  Ct. 
Groton,  Mass. 
West  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Glens  Falls. 
Sewaren,  N.  J. 
Yonkers. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Brooklyn. 
Groton,  S.  Dak 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Louisville,  Ky 
Chicago,  111. 
Dorranceton,  Pa. 
Matteawan. 


STUDENTS. 


1.1 


DuRANT,  Bessie  Anna, 
Emery,  Ethel  yn, 
EsTES,  Jennie  Aones, 
Evans,  Susan  Hoyt, 
Fletcher,  Hasseltine  Reynolds, 
Fletcher,  Josephine  Bowen, 
Freeman,  Florence  Edna, 
Garvin,  Edith  May, 
Gedney,  Mary  Eleanore, 
Goodwin,  Grace, 
Graham,  Anna  Jeannette, 
Greer,  Juliette, 
Gruening,  Rose  Bertha, 
Haughwout,  Mary, 
Henry,  Alice, 
Hill,  Clara  Mossman, 
HiLLiER,  Eddah, 
HoAGLAND,  Sue  Whitoomb, 
Holmes,  Edith  Clark, 
Holmes,  Harriet  Fay, 
Holmes^  Helen  May, 
Howell,  Sarah  Edna, 
HuLST,  Grace  Duryee, 
Johnson,  Alida  Lewis, 
Johnson,  Willie  Crockett, 
Jones,  Mabel  Irene, 
Kelly,  Susan  Louise, 
Kircher,  Otie, 
Ladue,  Helen  Newberry, 
Learned,  Abbie  Fox, 
McCauley,  Emma  Cornelia. 
MoCutcheon,  Hattie  Louise, 
McVey,  Maria  Louise, 
Merritt,  Ethel  Adams, 
Mitchell,  Merion  Elinor, 
Monsch,  Anna  Adele, 
Mulholland,  Mary  Estelle, 
Mundy,  Mary  Sweeney, 
Murray,  Emma  Wyckopp, 
Myers,  Elsie, 
Nairn,  Alice  Mary, 


Bethel,  Ct. 

Bryan,  O. 

Brooklyn. 

New  Haven,  ( 't. 
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Squires,  Norma  May, 
Stone,  Agnes  Hayes, 
Taber,  Mary  Alice, 
Taylor,  Florence  Eunice, 
Tompkins,  Bessie  Marie, 
Travis,  Florence  Craig, 
Van  de  Warker,  Mabel  Ely, 
VanKleeck,  Marie  Tallmadge, 
Vassar,  Elizabeth  Forbes, 
Voorhees,  Grace  L'Amoreaux, 
Ward,  .Edith  Clarissa, 
Ware,  Abby  Huntington, 
Warren,  Mary  Lee, 
Wentworth,  Amy, 
Whitman,  Helen  Louise, 
WiLKERSON,  Elizabeth  Brinkley, 
Wilson,  Juliet, 


West  Winsted,  Ct. 
Catlettsburg,  Ky. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Portland,  Me. 
Poughkeepsie. . 
Cambridgfo,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Denver,  Col. 
Nyack. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Closter,  N.  J. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Bath. 
Penn  Yan. 
Asbury,  N.  J. 
Mexico. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Montgomery. 
West  Haven,  Ct. 
Rochester. 
Skaneateles. 
Hamilton. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Peekskill. 
Syracuse. 
Poufifhkeepsie. 
Ballston  Springs. 
Auburn. 
Evanston,  111. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Troy. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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BEiiCHEB  Katharine  Fisher, 
♦Ferris,  Caroline  Murray, 
Greer,  Lily, 

Harriman,  Minnie  Frances, 
Hazeltine,  TjziZTF.  Hallock, 
Lapham,  Anne  Edith. 
*Macdonald,  Jessie  Lilian, 
Meriuman,  Helen  Maud, 
Parmele,  Mary  Ida, 
Peters,  Mabel  Katherine, 
♦Sanders,  Maud  Louise, 
SooFiELD,  Julia  Augusta, 
SiMONDS,  Ethel  Gertrude, 
Vernon,  Florence  Ianthe, 
Walsh,  Millie  Wealthy, 
Walworth,  Reubena  Hyde, 
Whildin,  Sarah, 
Wylie,  Mary  Elizabeth, 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Chicago,  111. 

Wolfboro  June,  N.  H. 

Jamestown. 

CanandaigTia. 

Troy. 

Dunmore,  Pa. 

Canandaigua. 

Carbondale,  111. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Penn  Yan. 

Dayton,  O. 

Brooklyn. 

Bismarck,  Mich. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Lansford,  Pa. 

Brooklyn. 


>  • 

Graduate  Students, 4 

Seniors ^ 

Juniors, 114 

Sophomores, 121 

Freshmen, 130 

In  Special  Courses,       ........  18 

Whole  number, 485 

^Taking  music  only. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

BEaXJIBEHSNTS   FOB   ADMISSION  TO   THB   FRESH- 
MAN  CLASS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  any 
higher  class  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They 
must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character. 
All  testimonials  and  certificates  should  be  sent  to  the 
President  before  July  15. 

Begistration  blanks  are  provided  by  the  College. 
With  every  application  there  must  be  a  deposit  of  ten 
dollars  in  order  to  secure  a  room.  This  sum  is  for- 
feited in  case  the  applicant  withdraws,  but  otherwise  is 
credited  on  the  first  payment. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  in 
the  following  studies : 

Bnc^lisli :  In  1895  every  candidate  will  be  required  to  write 
a  short  composition  upon  «  subject  assigned  at  the  time  and 
taken  from  one  of  the  following  works  : 

Shakespeare's  MerdiOLrd  of  Venice^  and  Twdfih  Niqht ;  Milton's 
VAUegro,  11  PenaeroaOj  Oonms  and  Lyddas ;  The  Sir  Soger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book ;  Scott's 
Abbot;  Webster's  IHrst  Bunker  HiU  Oration;  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  MiUon,  Essay  on  Addison;  Jjongtellow^B  Evangeline. 

The  examination  essay  should  cover  not  less  than  two  pages, 
foolscap ;  it  should  be  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom 
and  division  into  parag^phs. 

Beginning  with  1896,  the  entrance  requirements  will  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Beading. — ^A  certain  number  of  books  are  set  for  reading. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions 
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on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually 
be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — 
perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper. 
The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  : 

In  1896 :  Shakespeare's  A  Wdsummer  NigfWs  Dream ;  De  Foe's 
History  of  the  Plague  in  London ;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller;  Scott's 
Woodstock ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  MiUon ;  Longfellow's  Evomge- 
line ;   George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer, 

In  1897:  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  U;  De  Foe's  History  of  the 
Plague  in  London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller;  Hawthorne's 
Twhfx  Told  Tales ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline ;  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Mamer, 

In  1898 :  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^  Books  I.  and  11. ;  Pope's  lUadf 
Books  I.  and  XXII. ;  Tlie  Sir  Boger  de  CJoverley  Papers  in  The 
Spectator;  Groldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  An- 
cient Mariner;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
jBunw;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  The  House 
of  the  Seven  GhMes, 

II.  Study  and  Practice, — This  part  of  the  examination  pre- 
supposes the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below. 
The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form  and  structurOi 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  : 

1896:  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Milton's  L'Alh- 
grOf  IlPenserosOy  Comus,  and  Lycidas;  Webster's  First  Bunker 
HiU  Oration, 

1897  :  Shakespeare's  I%e  Merchant  of  Venice;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Condliation  with  America ;  Scott's  Marmum ;  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson, 

1898:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  OonciUation 
with  America;  De  Quincey's  TheFUghtofa  Tartar  Tribe;  Tenny- 
son's The  Prin/cess, 

NoTB.— No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  de- 
fective in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 
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Hifltory :  Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  Empire ;  outlines  of  American  or  Eng- 
lish history.  Any  standard  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England, 
or  the  United  States  may  be  used.  The  following  are  recom- 
mended :  For  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  sections  on  Greek 
and  Roman  History  in  Sheldon's  Oeneral  History  or  Myers'  Qer^ 
ertU  History;  for  American  history,  Johnston's  History  of  the 
UnOed  Staies,  orFiske's  History  of  the  TJmled  States;  for  EJnglish 
history,  Gardiner's  Eiiglish  History  for  Schools  or  Montgomery's 
Leading  Facts  in  English  History. 

ICathematics :  (a)  Algebra. — The  requirements  in  Algebra 
embrace  the  following  subjects :  Factors ;  Common  Divisors  and 
Multiples ;  Fractions ;  Ratio  and  Proportion ;  Negative  Quanti- 
ties and  Interpretation  of  Negative  Results ;  The  Doctrine  of 
Exponents;  Radicals  and  Ek^uations  involving  Radicals;  The 
Binomial  Theorem  of  the  Extraction  of  Roots ;  Arithmetical 
and  Geometrical  Progressions;  Putting  Questions  into  Equa- 
tions ;  The  ordinary  methods  of  Elimination  and  the  solution  of 
both  Numerical  and  Literal  Ek^uations  of  the  First  and  Second 
Degrees,  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  and  of  problems 
leading  to  such  equations.  The  text- books  used  should  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  larger  treatises  of  Newcomb,  Olney,  Ray,  Robin- 
son, Todhunter,  Wells  or  Wentworth. 

(h)  Plane  geometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five 
books  of  Chauvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Geometry,  or  the 
first  five  books  of  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Greometry, 
or  Wells'  Plane  Geometry,  or  the  first  six  books  of  Hamblin 
Smith's  Elements  of  Geometry,  or  chapter  first  of  Olney's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry. 

In  order  to  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  College,  recent 
review  of  the  work  completed  early  in  the  preparatory  course 
is  necessary. 

Latin:  Grammar,  Allen  and  Greenough,  or  Gildersleeve- 
Lodge ;  Latin  Composition,  Collar  (Parts  third  and  fourth),  or 
Daniell  (Parts  first  and  second),  or  Allen  (50  lessons);  Caesar, 
Gallic  War,  four  books ;  Cicero,  seven  orations  (the  Manilian 
Law  to  count  as  two) ;  Vergil,  jEneid,  six  books.  Translation  at 
sight  from  Caesar  and  Cicero's  orations.  The  Roman  method  of 
pronunciation  is  used. 
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The  attention  of  preparatory  schools  is  specially  called  to  the 
following  points : — 

1.  Latin  Composition. — Greater  thoroughness  in  drilling 
the  student  in  the  grammatical  forms  and  simpler  constructions 
of  the  lang^uage. 

The  advantage  of  studying  Latin  Prose  in  connection  with 
the  various  authors  read. 

2.  Pronunciation.— Practice  in  reading  Latin  with  special 
attention  to  vowel  quantities.  Training  the  ear  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Latin  read  aloud. 

In  addition  to  the  Latin  one  other  language  is  re- 
quired.   This  may  be  Greek,  Grerman,  or  French. 

In  1896  a  third  language  (French  or  Cferfnan)  wiU 
be  required. 

Greek :  Candidates  must  be  able  to  read  at  sight  easy  Greek 
prose  and  easy  passages  from  Homer ;  also,  to  render  easy  Eng- 
lish passages  into  correct  Greek.  For  this,  they  should  have 
thorough  training  in  Granmiar,  with  constant  practice  from  the 
start  in  translating  sentences  into  Greek,  and  should  read  care- 
fully at  least  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  or  the  HeUenica  and 
three  books  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey j  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  at  sight.  They  should  have  at  command  a  fair 
vocabulary,  should  be  able  to  recognize  forms  at  a  glance,  and 
to  read  Greek  aloud  intelligently  and  with  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Practice  in  translating  from  hearing  is  recommended  strongly. 

German :  (if  offered  as  the  second  language).  Candidates  for 
the  Freshman  Class  are  expected  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  German  grammar ;  they  must  have  acquired  facility  in  prac- 
tically applying  the  rules  of  construction  by  translating  easy 
English  prose  into  Grerman.  They  are  also  required  to  read  and 
to  be  able  to  give  in  German  some  account  of  the  following 
works:  Immermann,  Der  Oberfwf;  Wagner,  Ooethe^s  Knahenr 
jahre  (Cambridge  University  Press  ed.);  Lessing,  Jfinna  von 
Bamhelm;  Schiller,  WUhelm  Ted  (Deering  ed.);  Groethe,  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea ;  Freytag,  Die  Joumalisten, 

Throughout  the  course  Grerman  is  the  language  of  the  class- 
room, therefore  good  preparation  in  conversation  is  necessary, 
facility  in  reading  and  writing  German  script  indispensable. 
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German  (if  offered  as  the  third  langrua^e) :  Schmitz,  Elements 
of  German  Lcmguagej  I,  U.  Translation.  Three  of  the  following 
books :  Fouque,  Undine;  Storm,  Immensee;  Heyse,  VArrotbiata; 
Gerstacker,  QermeUihauaen;  Freytag,  Soil  vmd  Hdben  (Macmil- 
laned.) 

French  (if  offered  as  the  second  language) :  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  Grammar  and  ability  to  translate  easy 
English  prose  into  French.  (Whitney,  PrcuAUxU  French  Gramr 
mar,  recommended).  Six  of  Bocher's  Ck>llege  Plays :  Daudet, 
La  BeUe  Nhxmaise;  Souvestre,  Un  PkUoaophR  Sous  Les  Toits;  Jul- 
liot,  MadenwiseUe  Solange  ;  Dumas,  La  TuMpe  Noire;  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  Lb  ConscrU  de  181S, 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  essential  that 
candidates  for  admission  should  have  some  practice  in  French 
conversation. 

French  (if  offered  as  the  third  language) :  A  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Grammar.  Whitney's  Practical 
French  Grammar,  part  first.  Henri  Greville,  Doeia ;  Octave 
Feuillet,  Ze  Boman  dPtm  jeune  homme  pauvre ;  Daudet,  La  BeUa 
NwemoMB,  and  three  of  Bocher's  College  Plays.  It  should  be 
understood  that  in  these  requirements,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  itself,  rather  than  of  the  Grammar  which  is  de- 
manded. 

The  full  preparation  in  either  French  or  German  should  cover 
a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  five  recitations  a  week,  under  com- 
petent instructors. 

EXAMTNATIONS. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  Col- 
lege June  5,  6,  Y/K^q^ 
September  18,  19,  20,  )  ^^^^• 

Examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  may 
also  be  ^ven  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Detroit,  Lomsville,  Atlanta,  Washington,  Omaha, 
Denver  and  San  Francisco,  during  the  first  week  in 
June,  1895. 

Application  for  examination  at  any  of  these  places 
must  be  made  to  the  President  before  April  15. 
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Candidates  for  examination  are  requested  to  be  pres- 
ent at  9  A.  M.  for  registration. 
The  order  of  entrance  examinations  is  as  follows : 

Wednesday,    Latin,  9.30  A.  M  to  12  M. 

English,  2  P.  M.  to  4.30  P.  M. 
Thursday,        Geometry,  9.30  to  11.30  A.  M. 

History,  2  P.  M.  to  4.30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Greek,  German,  French,  9.30  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

Algebra,  2  to  4  P.  M. 

Students  cannot  have  rooms  at  the  college  until  their 
examinations  have  l^een  completed.  Lodging  may  be 
procured  at  cottages  near  the  College  upon  application 
to  the  Treasurer. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  should  not  present 
themselves  until  Thursday  of  examination  week. 

With  the  exception  of  those  about  to  enter  College, 
and  those  who  have  special  examinations  to  take,  stu- 
dents are  not  expected  at  the  College  until  Friday  of 
the  opening  week. 

0EBTIFICATE8. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examinations  in  the 

following  cases : 

1.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools  from  which  pupils 
have  previously  been  admitted  without  condition  to  the  Fresh- 
man or  a  higher  class. 

2.  When  they  have  been  prepared  by  a  graduate  of  the  College 
engaged  in  the  work  of  private  instruction,  one  of  whose  pupils 
has  before  been  admitted  without  condition  to  the  Freshman 
or  a  higher  class. 

3.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools  which  have  been 
visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  them,  or 
in  regard  to  which  the  Faculty  have  other  sufficient  means  of 
information. 

The  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withdraw  the  above 
mentioned  privilege  in  case  students  thus  admitted  fail  after 
fair  trial  to  maintain  their  standing. 
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The  certificate  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
be  accepted  in  place  of  examination,  so  far  as  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College. 

5.  The  certificate  of  the  president  of  Harvard  College,  offered 
by  x)ersons  who  have  successfully  passed  '*  the  examinations  for 
women,"  so  far  as  it  includes  studies,  preparatory  or  collegiate, 
prescribed  in  the  regular  course,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  ex- 
amination in  such  studies. 

In  all  cases  the  certificate  must  specify  the  text-book  used,  the 
ground  actually  gone  over,  and  the  date  of  the  examination. 
The  fincU  examination  in  any  subject  covered  by  the  certiftcale  must 
have  been  taken  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  the  candidate's  entrance 
to  College.  Blank  forms  will  be  furnished  by  the  President  on 
application. 

AU  certificates  and  testimonials  must  be  forwarded  to  the  CoUege  be- 
fore July  16th. 

SPECIAL  COXTBSEB. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  special  courses  are 
the  same  as  those  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class. 
Candidates  must  consult  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
desired  courses  of  studies,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  which  they  may  wish  to  enter, 
he  will  arrange  their  work. 

PAINTIKaAND  MUSIC. 

Instruction  in  the  history  and  theory  of  the  arts  is  of- 
fered among  the  courses  of  the  College  (see  pp.  67-70). 
Instruction  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  is  also  provided 
for,  but  this  is  not'counted  toward^the  degree.  An  ex- 
tra charge  is  made  for  it. 

These  courses  are  open  to  regular  and  special  students 
alike.  The  design  of  the  College  is  to  recognize  the 
true  place  of  these  studies  in  higher  education.  Every 
facility  is  therefore  provided  for  those  who  are  able  to 
meet  tiie  full  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College. 
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OOUBSES  FOB  TBACHBBS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  and  who 
present  to  the  President  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
success  in  teaching  and  of  their  proficiency  as  students 
may  be  received  without  examination.  Certificates  of 
the  work  accomplished  will  be  given  when  desired. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDINa. 

Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class  having  conditions 
in  her  work  wiU  be  suspended  from  membership  in  that 
class,  in  September,  until  the  deficiencies  have  been 
cancelled. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  not  coming  from 
other  colleges,  may  be  admitted,  on  examination,  to  the 
regular  course  at  any  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year.  Such  students  will  be  examined  in  aU 
presci^ihed  studies  antecedent  to  the  desired  grade,  in- 
cluding the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College, 
and  in  such  elective  studies  as  shall  be  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate and  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  coming  from  other  colleges  must  submit 
their  courses  of  study  and  their  certificates  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty.  No  student  will  be  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 


j 
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COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ARRANGED  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  De- 
gree extends  over  four  years. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to  fol- 
low lines  of  study  continuously,  through  both  the  re- 
quired and  the  optional  portions  of  the  course. 

Through  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  each  student 
must  have  fifteen  hours  of  class-room  work  per  week. 
During  the  last  two  years,  fourteen  hours  are  allowed ; 
in  1895-96  this  rule  will  apply  to  the  second  semester  of 
the  Sophomore  year. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
No  changes  in  elections  will  be  considered  after  the  first 
Monday  of  the  semester. 

Two  languages,  Latin  and  the  second  language  offered 
for  entrance  to  the  College,  are  required  throughout 
the  Freshman  year  of  every  candidate  for  a  degree. 
The  second  language  may  be  Greek,  German  or  French. 

An  opportunity  is  given,  in  the  elective  part  of  the 
course,  for  beginning  the  study  of  Greek,  German,  or 
French. 

Important  changes  in  the  curriculum  will  go  into  ef- 
fect in  1895-96.  There  will  be  less  prescribed  work 
and  a  number  of  new  elective  courses  will  be  oflfered. 
The  following  statements  include  the  courses  for  the 
current  year  as  well  as  those  for  1895-96  : 


Presidsmt  Tatlor  and  Pbotbssob  Fbsnoh. 

The  study  of  Psychologfy  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree.   The  subject  is  pr^^eated  as  science  of  mind  to  be  dis- 
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tinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  physical  sciences  and  on 
the  other  from  speculative  Philosophy.  The  intimate  relation 
of  mental  phenomena  to  the  physical  organism  is  carefully 
considered  and  the  practical  bearing  of  psychological  principles 
on  the  rules  of  thought  and  methods  of  education  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  view.  The  aim  of  the  instructor  in  this  subject,  as  in 
all  the  courses  of  the  department,  is  both  to  further  the  immedi- 
ate intellectual  discipline  of  the  student  and  also  to  lay  a  basis 
for  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  independent  conception  of  self, 
the  world,  and  God.  Lectures  and  text-book  study  are  supple- 
mented by  essays  and  free  class-room  discussion.  The  student 
is  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to  think  for  herself. 

The  course  in  Ethics  is  also  required  of  students  for  a  degree. 
The  methods  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  outlined  above 
A  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  is  made  the  ground 
of  free  discussion.  A  course  of  lectures  supplements  the  work 
and  reading  in  the  history  of  ethical  philosophy  is  required. 
Topics  of  study  are  the  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  and  the 
ultimate  ground  of  moral  obligation.  The  relations  of  the  prin- 
ciples thus  discovered  to  the  duties  of  moral  beings  to  self,  others, 
and  God,  are  also  discussed. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Psychology;  Lectures,  recitations  and  essays.  Junior  year, 
second  semester  [3].  Profsssob  Fbbnch. 

2.  Ethics ;  Lectures  on  the  Ethical  Philosophy.    Senior  year, 

second  semester  [3].    (After  this  year,  first  semester.) 

Pbbsidbnt  Taylor. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy ;  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, reading  of  authors  in  translation,  essays.  Junior  year,  sec- 
ond semester  [2],    (Also  open  to  Seniors  in  1894-1895). 

Fbofbbsob  Fbbmch. 

Course  B.  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.  Senior  year,  sec- 
ond semester  [3].  (In  1895-1896  this  course  will  extend  through 
both  semesters).  Profbssob  French. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Moore,  Miss  Qrbbnb,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Miss  Kino. 
The  course  in  Latin  extends  through  the  four  years  of  the 
imder-graduate  course,  being  required  for  the  first  and  elective 
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for  the  last  three  years.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  principal  phases  of  literary  activity  among 
the  Romans  through  the  study  of  representative  authors.  In 
the  department  of  History,  Livy  and  Tacitus  exhibit  natural  de- 
velopment in  style  and  method.  Cicero  and  Lucretius  represent 
opposing  schools  in  Roman  Philosophy ;  Horace  and  Juvenal 
show  the  growth  of  Satire ;  Horace,  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Pro- 
pertius,  that  of  elegy  and  the  lyric ;  Plautus  and  Terence,  the 
course  of  Roman  Comedy.  Using  these  authors  as  starting- 
points  the  endeavor  is  to  bring  before  the  student  the  lines 
along  which  the  various  departments  developed,  and  also  to  show 
the  connection  of  literature  with  history  and  politics,  as  well  as 
with  the  various  social  conditions  and  relations  of  Roman  life. 

The  development  of  the  language  in  literary  form  is  pointed 
out  through  explanations  of  grammatical  forms  and  construc- 
tions, and  the  relation  in  which  these  stand  to  the  historical 
growth  of  syntax.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  these  points  in  connec- 
tion with  the  required  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  while  at- 
tention is  still  directed  towards  them  in  the  elective  courses  of 
the  other  years  (especially  in  the  study  of  Plautus  and  Terence), 
the  literary  side  of  the  language  is  made  prominent.  Facility  in 
reading  Latin  is  cultivated  by  translation  at  sight.  The  study 
of  Latin  Composition  is  pursued  in  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  the  authors  read. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Cicero,  two  Orations  (Verrine  or  Philippics),  Livy,  Books 
XXI-XXII  (Westoott)  or  Books  V-VU  (Cli(£r)  [3],  Latin  Prose 
Composition  [1].    First  semester. 

2.  Livy    (continued),  Cicero,  de  Senectute  or    de  Amicitia 

(Kdsey)  [3],  Latin  Prose  Composition  [1]..    Second  semester 

Miss  Grebne,  Db.  Franklin  and  Miss  King. 

The  purpose  of  this  course,  which  runs  through  the  Freshman 
year,  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read  ordinary  prose  Latin  with 
greater  ease  and  intelligence.  The  weekly  exercises  in  Latin 
Composition  are  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  texts  read,  and 
translation  from  hearing  Latin  read  is  a  regular  class  exercise. 
The  peculiarities  of  Livy's  style  are  now  constantly  noted  and 
contrasted  with  the  classic  idiom  of  the  selections  from  Cicero. 
The  orations  will  not  be  read  this  year. 
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3.  Cicero,  de  Senectute,  de  Amicitia  (KeHdey)  [2],  Latin  Prose 

Composition  [1].    Sophomore  year,  first  semester. 

Miss  Gbbbms  and  Db.  FbankiiIN. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  led  to  appreciate  the  meaning 
and  style  of  the  language  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  Roman 
Philosophy  to  render  the  thought  intelligible.  The  Latin  Prose 
course  is  of  a  more  advanced  character  and  deals  with  questions 
of  style  and  form  as  well  as  correctness  of  expressiou. 

4.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  (Kirkland).  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester  [2].  miss  Gbeenb  and  Da.  Franki^in. 

Those  Satires  and  Epistles  are  read  which  bear  on  some  spe- 
cial subject ;  e.  g.  Horace's  defense  of  his  literary  position,  his 
criticism  of  Lucilius,  his  portrayal  of  life  and  society  iu  Rome, 
his  relations  with  Maecenas.  Peculiarities  of  syntax  and  diction 
are  noted,  especially  those  which  show  the  influence  of  the  vul- 
gar idiom. 

N.  B. — Courses  3  and  4  will  not  be  required  after  the  present 
year. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ctourse  A.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  (Kirkland)^  Latin 
Composition.    Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3]. 

Miss  Grbbnb  ob  Db.  Fbanklin. 

Those  Satires  and  Epistles  are  read  which  bear  on  some  8X)e- 
cial  subject ;  e.  g.  Horace's  literary  position,  his  criticism  of 
Lucilius,  his  portrayal  of  life  and  society  in  Rome,  his  relations 
with  Maecenas.  Peculiarities  of  syntax  and  diction  are  noted, 
especially  those  which  show  the  influence  of  colloquial  usage. 
The  course  in  Prose  Composition  continues  and  supplements  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  1895-96. 

Oourse  B.  Cicero,  Letters  (Ty^rreU),  Latin  Composition. 
Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3]. 

Miss  Gbsbnb  ob  Db.  Fbanklin. 

The  letters  of  Cicero  are  important  from  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  history  of  the  period  as  well  as  on  the  private  character 
of  their  author.  The  language  is  colloquial  and  stands  contrast- 
ed with  the  formal  style  of  Cicero's  other  writings.  The  course 
in  Prose  Composition  continues  and  supplements  the  work  of  the 
Freshman  year 
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This  course  will  be  offered  in  1895-96. 

Ck>ur8e  0.    Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  selected  (C  L.  Smith), 

Catullus  I-LX  (Merrill),    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [3]. 

Miss  Grjsbnb  ob  Db.  Franklin. 

Horace  and  Catullus  are  compared  and  studied  from  a  literary 
as  well  as  a  linguistic  point  of  view.  Individual  peculiarities  of 
form  and  style  are  pointed  out  and  also  the  analysis  of  the  thought. 
The  relations  of  the  poets  to  each  other  and  to  their  Greek  orig- 
inals is  also  traced. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  1895-96. 

Course  D.    Cicero,  de  Officiis,  Book  III  (Hoklen),  Tusculan 

Disputations     selected    [Harper's     text),    Latin     Composition. 

Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [3], 

Miss  Orbbnb  or  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  Roman 
Philosophy  and  to  exhibit  the  more  important  characteristics  of 
Cicero's  system  of  Ethics.  The  Latin  Composition  is  of  a  more 
advanced  character  and  deals  with  questions  of  style  and  form 
as  well  as  correctness  of  expression. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  1895-96. 

Ck>arBe  E.    Vergil,  Bucolics,  Greorgic  IV  and  Aeneid  VII-XII 

selected.    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

Profbssor  moorx. 

This  course,  which  includes  those  portions  of  Vergil  not  usually 
read  in  preparation  for  college,  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  vari- 
ety and  development  of  Vergil's  poetic  genius.  Hence  the  Latin 
will  be  read  rapidly  and  the  purpose  of  the  work  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  literary. 

Ck>iirse  F.  Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  [Peck  and  Ar- 
rowsmUh)^  Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Literature.  Sophomore 
year,  second  semester  [2].  professor  moorb. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  do  not  propose  to 
make  a  si)ecial  study  of  Latin  and  yet  desire  to  possess  some  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  literature.  Characteristic  selections 
are  read  from  writers  beginning  with  the  Early  period  and  go- 
ing down  to  Grellius,  and  the  outlines  of  Wilkins'  Primer  are  sup- 
plemented by  collateral  reading. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  1895-96. 
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Ck>ar8e  G.  Roman  Comedy,  Terence,  Adelphl  (/SZoman),  Plan- 
tus,  Captivi  {HaJUdie).    First  semester  [3].      professor  Moorb. 

Half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  each  one  of  the  plays  and  the 
work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  Roman  Comedy  and  the 
preparation  of  special  papers  by  the  class. 

Ck>iirse  H.  Tacitus,  Agricola  or  Germania  (Hopkms),  Annals 
I-VI  {Allen),    Second  semester  [3].  Pbofbssor  moorb. 

On  the  linguistic  side  the  syntax  and  style  of  Tacitus  are  stud- 
ied as  introducing  the  student  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Silver 
Age  of  Latin  Prose.  Collateral  reading  on  the  period  covered, 
and  lectures  on  the  historians  between  Livy  and  Tacitus  are  in- 
cluded in  the  course. 

Ctourse  I.  Roman  Elegy,  Catullus  (MerriU),  Tibullus  and  Pro- 
pertius  {Rartisay).    First  semester  [3].  Profbssor  Moors. 

Catullus*  position  among  Latin  poets,  his  originality,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Alexandrine  school  and  similar  questions  are  con- 
sidered. Tibullus  and  Propertius  are  used  to  illustrate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  elegy. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  1895-96. 

Ck>ur8e  J.  Juvenal,  Satires  (Hardy),  Pliny,  Letters  (Pritchard 
and  Bernard).    First  semester  [3].  profbssor  moorb. 

As  these  authors  present  opposite  views  of  social  life  in  Rome 
under  the  Early  Empire,  an  important  feature  of  the  work  con- 
sists in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  various  topics  suggested  by 
the  text. 

Oourse  K  Lucretius  I,  III  (Kdsey),  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions I  (Harper's  text).    Second  semester  [3].    professor  moorb. 

The  first  Book  of  Lucretius  gives  a  general  presentation  of 
his  form  of  Epicureanism,  and  from  the  third  Book  and  the 
Tusculan  Disputations  are  selected  the  portions  that  bear  on 
the  questions  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Ck>ar86  L.    Roman  Institutions.    Second  semester  [2], 

Professor  Moorb. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  trace  the  connection  between 
modem  institutions  and  forms  of  government  and  those  of  an- 
cient Rome.  After  briefly  considering  the  attitude  of  modem 
criticism  towards  the  early  period  of  Roman  history,  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Rogal  period  are  taken  up,  the  manner  of  their  de- 
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velopment  into  Republican  forms  and  offices  and  their  final  ab- 
sorption into  those  of  the  Empire.    The  original  authorities  as 
well  as  the  works  of  Niebuhr,  Lewis,  Ihne  and  Mommsen  are 
used. 
This  course  is  open  to  Sophomores. 

Ck>ur8e  M.  An  Introduction  to  Ck>mparative  Grammar.  Sec- 
ond semester  [1],  Pbofessob  Moore. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  his- 
tory, theories  and  methods  of  modern  Philology  with  special 
illustration  from  the  Grseco-Italic  group  of  languages.  The  class 
will  consult  the  works  of  Whitney,  Delbriick  and  others  with 
references  to  the  larger  treatises  of  Brugmann,  King  and  Cook- 
son  and  G.  Meyer. 

SANSKRIT. 

Pbofbssob  Moorb. 

Sanskrit  is  an  elective  course  of  two  hours  running  through 
Senior  year.  The  study  of  the  characters  and  inflections  of  the 
language  is  first  taken  up  with  Whitney's  Grammar  as  a  text- 
book ;  later,  selections  from  Lanman's  Reader  are  read. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  instructor  before  electing  the 
course. 

For  the  present  year  the  course  is  given  in  part. 


Pbofbssob  Lbach  and  Miss  maoubdy. 

The  aim  is  to  acquire  as  many-sided  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as 
possible.  Facility  in  reading  Greek  is  cultivated,  and  to  this 
end,  practice  at  sight  is  given  and  private  reading  is  encour- 
aged. Attention  is  paid  to  grammatical  principles,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  language  and  of  the  literature,  to  different  phases 
of  Greek  life  and  thought.  Careful  study  is  given  to  the  style 
of  each  author  and  to  the  distinctive  excellence  of  each,  and  in 
advanced  classes,  to  text-criticism.  The  courses  given  embrace 
representative  authors  in  history,  oratory,  philosophy,  in  epic, 
lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  Junior  year,  a  course  in  ele- 
mentary Greek  is  offered  to  any  non-Greek  students  who  may 
wish  it. 

A  society  called  the  Hellenic  Society  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  itself  acquainted  with  the  results  of  archaeo- 
logical researdi  in  Greece. 


\ 
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Vassar  Ck)llege  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  The  school  affords 
facilities  for  archaeological  investigation  and  study  in  Greece, 
and  graduates  of  this  college  are  entitled  to  all  its  advantages 
without  expense  for  tuition. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Ijj8ias ;  P]&U},  Apology  [Z].    English  into  Greek  [1].    Trans-, 
lation  at  sight  and  also  from  hearing.    Lectures  on  legal,  politi- 
cal, and  social  aspects  of  Athenian  life.    Freshman  year,  first 
semester.  Miss  maottbdy. 

2.  Homer,  Odyssey;  Herodotus  [3].    English  into  Greek  [1]. 

Translation  at  sight.    Lectures  on  Homeric  Antiquities  and  on 

the  Homeric  Question.    Historical  explanation  of  the  Homeric 

Forms  and  Syntax.    Freshman  year,  second  semester. 

Miss  Maoubdy. 

3.  Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown;  Aeschines,  Against  Ctesiphon 
[2].  English  into  Greek  [1],  Lectures  on  Attic  Orators.  Sopho- 
more year,  first  semester.  Miss  maoubdy. 

4.  Plato,  Pivtagoras  [2].    Lectures  on  Socrates,  the  Socratic 

Method,  the  Sophists.    Sophomore  year,  second  semester. 

MI88  Maoubdy. 

Courses  3  and  4  will  not  be  required  after  this  year. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ck>ur8e  A.  (Short  course)  Grammar.  AndbusiSj  Iliad,  Junior 
year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3].  pbofxsbob  lbach. 

Ctourse  B.  (Short  course  continued).  Same  work  as  in  Fresh- 
man course.    First  and  second  semesters  [3].        miss  maoubdy. 

Ck>ur8e  C.  The  New  Testament.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  some 
of  the  Epistles.    First  and  second  semesters  [1]. 

Miss  Maoubdy. 

Course  D.  Demosthenes,  Orations  against  PfuUp;  Selections 
from  the  Attic  Orators  [2].  English  into  Greek  [1],  Sophomore 
year,  first  semester.  This  course  is  required  for  the  other 
eliective  courses  in  Greek.  Miss  Maoubdy. 

Ck>urse  E.  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Avlis  and  AUxstis.  Sopho- 
more year,  second  semester  [3].    (Begins  in  1895-96). 

Pbofbssob  Lsaoh. 
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Oourse  F.  Thucydides,  Selections  from  Books  II  and  III. 
Careful  study  is  given  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  speeches,  to  the 
characters  of  the  prominent  generals,  to  the  history  and  insti- 
tutions of  Athens.    First  semester  [3].  Professor  Leach. 

Course  G.  Aristophanes,  Frogs  and  Adiammns,  First  semes- 
ter [2].    (In  1894-95,  Sophomore  year,  second  semester). 

Ckyorse  H.  Sophocles,  Oedipus  at  Colcnms  and  Antigom,  Second 
semester  [3].  Professor  Leach. 

Cdurse  I.  Plato,  Bepvblic,    First  semester  [3]. 

Professor  Leach. 

Coarse*  J.  Aristotle,  Po^i^ics.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Professor  Leach. 

Course  E.  Aeschylus,  Seven  against  Thebes  and  Agamemnon. 
Second  semester  [2].    (Begins  in  1894-95).       Professor  leach. 

Course  L.  Pindar  and  Lyric  Poetry.  Second  semester  [2]. 
[Begins  in  1895-96.]  Professor  Leach. 

Ck)ur8es  K  and  L  are  biennial  courses  that  alternate  with 
each  other. 

Graduate  Course,  in  1894-95.  Aristotle,  Politics  and  Consti- 
tution  of  Athens,    Inscriptions. 

FB.ENCH. 

Professor  Braoq  and  Miss  Eplbr. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  three-fold :  1st.  To  give  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  of  its  evolution  from  the 
Latin  tongue.  During  the  fii*st  year,  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  are  reviewed*  Throughout  the  course,  con- 
stant attention  is  given  to  their  application  during  both  the 
reading  and  conversational  exercises .  The  study  of'  the  first  year 
is  grammatical,  that  of  the  second  is  grammatical  and  philo- 
logical. 2d.  To  enable  the  student  to  speak  the  language  flu- 
ently. To  this  end  great  efforts  are  made  to  educate  the  ear  and 
to  secure  fluency  of  speech.  The  text-books  are  French.  The 
answers  of  the  students,  the  lectures  and  discussions  are  all  in 
French.  3d.  To  give  a  philosophical  knowledge  of  French 
literature,  its  origin,  its  development,  its  master-pieces,  its  pict- 
ures of  French  society  at  different  periods;  in  other  words, 
French  history  as  seen  in  French  literature.    Special  efforts  are 
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made  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  modem  thought  and 
life  of  France  in  their  literary  manifestations. 

The  course  in  Old  French  is  intended  to  furnish  a  basis  both 
for  the  study  of  Early  English  and  the  historical  study  of  the 
French  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  with  facility  the  early  productions  of  the  Langue  d'OIl. 
The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  that  literature  of  Northern 
France  are  read  in  class. 

The  short  course  is  designed  for  students  who,  having  entered 
college  without  French,  wish  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease  and 
to  understand  French  conversation.  The  work  includes  the 
study  of  grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  reading  of  mod- 
ern prose. 

REQUIRED. 

1  and  2.  Reading,  Balzac,  Eugenie  Qrandet,  Hugo,  Hemani 

and    Qiuitremngt-ireize,    Ponsard,   Charlotte   Gorday,    Delavigne, 

Louis  XL     Translation  of    English  into  French.     Review  of 

Syntax.    One  hour  a  week  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to 

the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Bonnefon  Ecrivains 

modenies.    Freshman  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [4]. 

Miss  EpiiSa. 

3.  The  study  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  con- 
tinued. Character,  works  and  influence  of  Mme.  de  Sta6l, 
Chateaubriand,  B6ranger,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Cousin,  Laeor- 
daire,  Guizot  and  Sainte-Beuve.  Reading  of  some  of  the  lyrics 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Empire  and  the  Beslauratum. 
Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3].  Pbofbssor  bracq. 

4.  The  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  social,  the 
political  and  the  religious  influences  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopedists.  Reading,  Montesquieu,  Canr 
indurations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Bomains  et  de  leur  dkor 
detice,  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Paul  et  Virgijue,  Voltaire, 
Mhvpe,    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

Professor  Braoq. 

In  1895-96,  Courses  3  and  4  will  be  open  to  Sophomores  as 
elective  courses  C  and  D. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ck>ur86  A.  Short  course .  Principles  of  grammar.  Fontaine, 
Lectures  et  conversation,  M6ras,  La  Syntaxc  pratiqite  de  la  langue 
frangaise,   Contanseau   Exercises,    books   I   and   II.     Hal^vy, 
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L'AbM  Constantin,  Ck)pp6e,  Le  LuMer  de  Cr^nume.    Conversa- 
tion.   Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Miss  EpiiSB. 

Ckmne  B.  Same  as  1  and  2  for  those  who  have  taken  the 
Short  course.    First  and  second  semesters  [3].  miss  Eplbr. 

Course  E.  Old  French.  Introductory  lectures  to  the  study  of 
Old  French.  General  survey  of  grammatical  principles.  The 
Norman-French  element  in  English.  C16dat,  Orammah'e  ete- 
nientaire,  Cfwice  Readings  from  French  History,  by  Gustavo  Mas- 
son.    La  Chanson  de  Boland.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

Profbssor  Bbacq. 

Oourae  F.  CJomeille,  Le  Cid,  Racine,  Andromaqiie,  Moli^re,  Le 
Bourgeois  gentUhomme.  Lectures  upon  the  society  of  the  XVIIth 
century,  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  the  French  Academy. 
Discussions  of  topics  that  have  been  prepared  by  the  students. 
Conversation.    First  semester  [2].  Profbssob  bracq. 

Course  G.  Critical,  analytical,  and  comparative  study  of  the 
drama  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lectures  upon  the  rise  of  the 
French  drama.  Extensive  readings.  Conversation.  Second 
semester  [2].  professor  braoq. 

Course  H.  The  philosophical,  the  religious,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Pascal,  Descartes, 
Bossuet,  La  Fontaine  and  Mme.  de  S6vign6.  Lectures  and  con- 
versation.   First  semester  [2].  pbotkssor  bracq. 

Course  I.  The  literature  of  the  Renaissance  period.    Reading 

of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Amyot,    Montaigne,  Agrippa 

d'Aubign6  and  other  writers  of  the  times.    Lectures  on  French 

literature  from  its  beginning  to  our  times.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Profbssor  Bracq. 

Course  J.  Contemporary  Literature.  The  literary  theories  of 
the  Romanticists,  the  Naturalists,  the  Parnassians,  the  Sym- 
bolists and  the  Decadents.  Foreign  influences,  Tolstotsm  and 
Ibsenism.  The  moral  and  religious  reaction  in  literature.  The 
new  critics.  Bruneti^re,  Tissot,  Fagiiet.  Recent  writers,  Taine, 
Renan,  Sch6rer,  Cherbuliez,  Loti,  Copp6e,  Daudetand  de  Vogu6. 
Senior  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [2]. 
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GEBMAN. 

ASSOGIATB  PBOFB88SOR  HBRHOLZ  AND  MI88  NSSF. 

The  aim  of  the  German  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
the  study  of  history  and  the  sciences  with  German  text-books, 
and  to  understand  and  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  pro- 
ductions of  literature.  It  is  also  intended  to  give  them  the 
ability  to  use  the  language  conversationally  with  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy  and  freedom. 

In  the  Freshman  year  the  grammatical  principles  are  care- 
fully reviewed  and  in  the  subsequent  classes  incidental  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  is  given. 

The  History  of  Literature  is  begun  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  Sophomore  year  and  continued  in  every  following  semester, 
with  lectures  on  the  most  prominent  authors  and  their  works. 
This  course  embraces  the  development  of  language  and  litera- 
ture from  the  earliest  stages  down  to  the  present  day  and  is  cal- 
culated to  give  the  student  a  clear  conception  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  literary  evolution  of  Germany. 

REQUIRED. 

1  and  2.  Grammar.  Composition.  Translation  at  sight  from 
English  into  German.  Harris,  German  prose  cowiposifion;  Buch- 
heim,  Frose  composition ;  Eichendorf ,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Tauge- 
7\ichts»  Poems  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  Chamisso,  etc. 
Schiller,  Maria  Stuart;  Goethe,  Egnuyni.  PYeshman  year,  first 
and  second  semesters  [4].  Bliss  Nebf. 

3.  History  of  Literature  from  the  early  beginning  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Selections  from  the  firat  classical  period. 
Schiller,  WaUenstein;  Lessing,  Emilia  OaloUi,  Ck>mposition. 
Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3].  miss  Nebf. 

4.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  continued.  Sophomore 
year,  second  semester  [2J.  Miss  nbsf. 

In  1895-96,  Courses  3  and  4  will  be  open  to  Sophomores  as 
elective  courses  O  and  D. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ckmrse  A.  Schmitz,  Menwnts  of  the  Oerman  Language,  Parts  I 
and  II.  Joynes,  Oerman  Beader;  Storm,  Immensee,  or  Fouqu6, 
Undine;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhdm.  Sophomore  year,  first 
and  second  semesters  [3].  absooiatib  pbofbssor  Hsbholz. 
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This  short  course  is  intended  to  give  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  the  study  of  German  and  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  work  consists  of  a  thorough  drill  in  grammar,  with  writ- 
ten and  oral  exercises,  translation  from  German  into  English, 
and  vice  versa,  and  of  reading  and  memorizing  prose  and  poetry, 
the  matter  read  being  made  the  subject  of  conversation  and  com- 
position. Great  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation  and  correct 
expression. 

Ck>ux«6  B,  (Short  course  continued).  Grammar,  Translation. 
Composition.  JHee,  DeiUsche  Heldensagen ;  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  First  and  second 
semesters  [3]. 

Ctourse  E.  History  of  Literature  of  the  XVIIIth  century.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  influence  of  authors  on  their  contemporaries  and 
entire  periods.    Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise.    Essays  upon  topics 

suggested  by  the  class-work.    First  semester  [2]. 

^  AssociATB  Professor  Herhoi^. 

Students  are  expected  to  read  extracts  from  the  histories  of 
German  literature  by  different  authors,  to  study  the  lives  of  the 
great  poets  in  connection  with  their  works  and  with  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  intellectual  movements  of  their  times. 

Oourse  F.  History  of  Literature  of  the  XVIIIth  century  and 
work  of  CJourse  E  continued.  Goethe,  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  Sec- 
ond semester  [2].  associate  professor  Herholz. 

Goune  G.  History  of  modem  Literature.  Critical  study  of 
poetical  productions.  Collateral  readings  and  lectures  will  sup- 
plement the  work  in  the  class-room.  Essays.  Lessing's  Prose 
works.    First  semester  [2].  Associate  professor  Herholz. 

Oourse  H.  Work  of   Course  G  continued.    Goethe's  Faust, 

Parts  I  and  II.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Associate  Professor  Herholz. 

Oourse  I.  Gore,  Science  Header  or  Hodges',  Course  in  Scientific 
Cferman,    Second  semester  [1].     associate  professor  herholz. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Wbntworth,  lifiss  Loomis,  Dr.  Sweet,  Mrs.  THiLinohast. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  Department  of  English  has  three 

objects :    (1)  proficiency  in  English  composition ;  (2)  a  general 
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acquaintance  with  English  literature  ;  (3)  a  more  minute  knowl- 
edge of  certain  authors,  whose  works  illustrate  the  develop- 
ment not  only  of  English  literature,  but  also  of  the  English 
language. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  considered  in  the  required  work  of 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, — courses  1  and  2,  and  3, 
respectively, —  and  in  elective  courses  A  and  B.  Especial  stress 
is  laid  upon  frequent  and  regular  practice. 

The  second  of  these  objects  is  considered  in  the  required 
Sophomore  courses  4  and  5,  which  are  introductory  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  elective  courses  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  In  these  courses 
a  large  amount  of  reading  is  prescribed,  a  still  larger  amount  is 
recommended,  and  from  time  to  time  written  work  is  required. 

The  third  of  these  objects  is  considered  in  elective  courses  H 
and  I,  J,  K  and  L,  and  M. 

The  courses  in  Elocution  are  included  in  this  department  for 
convenience,  but  form  no  part  of  the  regular  English  work,  and 
are  not  counted  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  They  consist  of  a 
required  course  for  Freshmen,  1  hour  per  week,  second  semes- 
ter, and  of  an  elective  course,  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  1  hour  per  week,  second  semester. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  English  Composition.  Genung's  OwUinesof  Bhetoric;  exer- 
cises, weekly  themes.    Freshman  year,  first  semester  [3]. 

Miss  Loomis,  Mbs.  THiUnghast. 

2.  English  Composition.  Wendell's  English  Composition,  illus- 
trated by  a  study  of  masterpieces ;  themes  and  essays.  Fresh- 
man year,  second  semester  [3]. 

Miss  LooMis,  Mrs.  Tillinohast. 

3.  English  Composition.  Study  of  essay  structure  based  on 
the  most  exact  form,  the  argumentative.  A  brief  based  on 
some  masterpiece:  essays  (throughout  the  year)  preceded  by 
briefs  or  outlines.    Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [1]. 

4  and  5.  Outline  of  History  and  Development  of  English  Lit- 
erature, with  a  more  careful  study  of  certain  representative 
authors, — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Johnson,  Wordsworth.  Much  read- 
ing will  be  prescribed,  more  will  be  recommended.  Written 
work  will  be  called  for,  from  time  to  time.  Sophomore  year. 
First  semester  [2]*;  second  semester  [3]. 
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Ctourse  A.  English  Composition,  (a)  Daily  themes,  to  culti- 
vate regular  habits  of  work,  obeervation,  ease  of  expression. 
The  theme,  limited  to  one  page  of  theme  paper,  must  be  given 
to  the  instructor  on  the  day  when  it  was  written,  (b)  Fort- 
nightly themes,  to  cultivate  correctness  and  vigor  of  expres- 
sion.   Second  semester  [2]. 

CouTBe  B.  English  Composition.  Argumentation.  Lectures 
on  Argumentative  Composition ;  Baker's  Specimens  of  Argumen- 
lation,  and  Specimen  Briefs ;  forensics  preceded  by  briefs :  discus- 
sion of  briefs  and  forensics.  Second  semester  [2].  Omitted  in 
18W-95.  PBorBssoR  Whntworth. 

Ck>ur86  C.  English  Literature.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
centuries.  Wyatt.  Surrey,  Lily,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Drayton, 
Raleigh,  and  other  Elizabethans;  Donne,  Jonson,  Herrick, 
Herbert,  Cowley.  Waller,  Butler,  Dryden,  Walton,  Fuller,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bunyan.  First  semester  [3], 
alternate  with  D.  Pbofbssob  Wjbntwobth. 

Ckmne  D.  English  Literature.  The  Drama  from  the  Miracle 
Plays  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres.  Miracle  Plays  ;  Morali- 
ties ;  Interludes ;  Greene,  Lily,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Chapman, 
Dekker,  Hey  wood,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Webster, 
Ford,  Massinger.  First  semester  [3],  alternate  with  C,  Given 
in  1895-96.  PBorEssoB  Wbntwobth. 

Ctourse  £.  English  Literature.  Eighteenth  century.  Swift 
to  Burke,  Dryden  to  Burns.  Second  semester  [2],  alternate 
years.  Pbofessob  Wsntwobth. 

Course  F  English  Literature.  Nineteenth  Century  Poets, 
with  particular  regard  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning.    First  semester  [3]. 

Db.  swbbt. 

Ck>urae  G.  English  Literature.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose. 
Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Landor,  Newman,  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  M.  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Pater.  Second  semester  [3],  be- 
ginning with  1895-96.  Db.  Swbbt. 

Ckmrse  H.  Anglo-Saxon.  Bright's  Angto-Saaxm.  Beader; 
Sievers's  Orammar.    First  semester  [3]. 

PBOrBSSOB  Wbntwobth. 
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Gkmrse  I.  Anglo-Saxon.  Beowulf.  Versification.  Textual 
Criticism.  Theories  of  origin.  Second  semester  [3] ;  continua- 
tion of  H.    Omitted  in  189^95.  Pbofbssor  Wbntworth. 

Oonrse  J.  Chaucer.  The  Canierbury  Taks  (Clarendon  Press 
Series),  and  Mmor  Poems,  First  semester  [3].  (Second  semes- 
ter 1894-95.)  PaoFxssoR  Wbntworth. 

Ctourses  Kand  L.  Shakespeare.    A  minute  study  of  six  plays, 

three  each  semester.    May  be  elected  for  a  single  semester  or 

for  the  whole  college  year.    First  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Profbssor  Wbntworth. 

Ck>urse  M.  Bacon  and  Milton.  Bacon's  Essays  and  Advance- 
went  of  Leammq;  Milton's  AreapagHica,  English  poems,  and 
first  two  or  three  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  First  semester  [3],  al- 
ternate years  beginning  with  1895-96. 

MATHEMATICS. 

PRorBssoR  Ely,  Miss  Richardson  and  Dr.  Gbntry. 

The  courses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  prescribed  and  elect- 
ive. The  prescribed  courses  comprise  a  year  of  Solid  Geometry, 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  These  are  supplemented  by  elect- 
ive courses. 

The  aim  in  all  the  courses  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  exact,  sus- 
tained and  independent  reasoning,  of  precision  and  clearness  in 
the  statement  of  convictions  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  de- 
pend; to  rely  upon  insight,  originality  and  judgment  rather 
than  upon  memory.  The  endeavor  is  to  secure  full  possession  of 
leading  principles  and  methods  rather  than  of  details.  From  the 
first,  students  who  show  special  aptitude  are  encouraged  in  the 
working  of  subjects  which  require  more  prolonged  investiga- 
tion than  the  daily  exercise  of  the  class-room. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Freshman  year,  first  semes- 
ter [3].  Miss  Richardson  and  Dr.  Gbntry. 

The  exercises  in  Greometry  include  recitations  from  the  text 
book,  original  demonstrations  of  propositions  and  applications 
of  principles  to  numerical  examples.  The  text  book  is  Gliau- 
venet  (revised  by  Byerly). 

2.  Algebra.    Freshman  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

Miss  Richardson. 
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The  text  book  in  Alfi^ebra  is  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Al- 
gebra. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Wells).  Freshman  year,  second 
semester  [2].  Pbofbssob  Ely  and  Db.  Qbntbt. 

In  Plane  Trigonometry  attention  is  given  to  Trigonometric 
analysis  and  the  solution  of  triangles.  Alter  the  student  has 
gained  facility  in  the  use  of  Trigonometric  tables,  application  of 
the  principles  is  made  to  problems  in  Mensuration,  Surveying 
and  Navigation. 

[In  1894-95  a  course  in  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  is 
required  in  the  Sophomore  year,  first  semester.] 

ELECTIVE. 

Ctouxie  A.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Wentworth).  Sopho- 
more year,  first  semester  [3].  (Given  in  1894-95,  sophomore 
year,  second  semester,  4  hours  per  week).  pbovessob  Ely. 

Ctourse  B.  Analytic  Geometry.  Dififerential  Calculus.  Sopho- 
more year,  second  semester  [3]. 

In  Analytic  Geometry  the  student  is  carried  through  the  ele- 
mentary properties  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 
All  principles  are  illustrated  by  numerous  exercises  and  appli- 
cations. 

Oouxae  0.  Differential  Calculus  (Osborne).  First  semes- 
ter [3]. 

Coarse  B.    Integral  Calculus  (Osborne).    Second  semester  [3]. 

PBorsssoB  Ely. 

The  elective  course  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  either  pure 
or  applied  Mathematics.  The  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  work 
but  is  largely  supplemented  by  oral  instruction. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  A. 

Ctourae  E.    Advanced  Integral  Calculus.    First  semester  [3J. 

Pbofbssob  Ely. 
Ctourse  7.    Quaternions.    First  semester  [3]. 

CouxM  G.    Quaternions  continued.    Second  semester  [2J. 

Pbofbssob  Ely. 

This  course  includes  the  general  properties  of  scalars  and 
vectors,  Quaternion  interpretation  and  applications  of  Quater- 
nions to  the  Geometry  of  the  plane,  right-line  and  sphere. 

Course  F  presupposes  Courses  A  and  C. 
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Ck>tLne  H.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations.  Sec- 
ond semester  [2].  Dr.  gentry. 

Bumside  and  Panton's  Theory  of  Equations  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  work,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Course  I.    Curve  Tracing.    First  semester  [2]. 

Dr.  Gentry. 

Lecture  course  with  daily  practice  in  curve-tracing. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  A,  C.  H. 

Coarse  J.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  (C.  Smith). 
The  Geometry  of  Planes  and  Quadric  surfaces.  Second  semes- 
ter [3].  Dr.  Gentry. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  A,  C,  H,  I. 

Coarse  K.  Modern  Methods  in  Analytic  Greometry.  First 
semester  [3].  dr.  gentry. 

Coarse  L.  Modem  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry.  Con- 
tinuation of  Course  K.    Second  semester  [3].  dr.  gentry. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  A,  C,  H,  I,  J. 

Course  VL    Projective  Greometry.    First  semester  [3]. 

Course  N".    Projective  Greometry.    Continuation  of  Course  M. 
Second  semester  [3]. 
A  lecture  course  based  on  Reye*s  Geometrie  der  Lage. 
Prerequisite:  Course  A. 

Coarse  O.    Analytic  Mechanics.    First  semester  [3]. 

Dr.  Gentry. 

The  elements  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Applications  to  practi- 
cal problems.  The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  the  potential. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  A,  C,  D. 

ASTBOKOMY. 

pRorEssoR  Whitney. 

The  courses  in  Astronomy  are  all  elective.  Their  leading  aim 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  methods  of  investigation  by 
which  Astronomy  has  reached  its  present  status,  and  to  give 
such  practice  in  these  methods  as  the  previous  attainment  of  the 
classes  and  the  appliances  of  the  observatory  will  allow. 

Course  A.    Descriptive  and  Historical.    First  semester  [1]. 
This  lecture  course  is  open  to  all  students.    It  is  intended  for 
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those  of  literary  taste  who  may  desire  an  outline  knowledge  of 
Astronomy  without  entering  upon  its  scientific  treatment.  It  is 
not  essential  to  the  courses  which  follow  in  the  schedule,  nor  is 
it  recommended  to  those  proposing  to  study  Astronomy  as  a 
science.  It  will  serve,  however,  as  a  good  introduction  to  the 
course  in  the  Solar  Spectrum. 

Course  B.    General  Astronomy.    Fii*st  semester  [3]. 

Course  C.  General  Astronomy  (continued).  Second  semes- 
ter [3]. 

The  course  in  General  Astronomy  runs  through  the  year.  It 
provides  an  elementary  but  scientific  treatment  of  the  principal 
departments  of  'Astronomy  and  is  illustrated  by  frequent  exam- 
ples and  applications  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  local  data. 
It  presupposes  only  the  required  mathematics  of  the  College  cur- 
riculum. It  is  also  of  value  to  the  student  as  a  course  in  applied 
mathematics  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  processes  of  inductive 
and  deductive  reasoning.  The  students  have  the  free  use  of  the 
portable  telescopes  and  such  questions  as  they  can  determine  by 
their  own  observations  with  these  glasses  are  kept  before  them. 
This  observational  work  is  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
course. 

Course  D.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  First  semes- 
ter [3]. 

Course  E.    Theoretical  Astronomy.    Second  semester  [2]. 

These  courses  enter  into  a  more  detailed  study  of  certain  de- 
partments of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  require 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  Calculus  They  must,  therefore, 
presuppose  Mathematical  Courses  A  and  B.  During  the  first 
semester  the  students  use  the  meridian  circle,  making  and  re- 
ducing their  own  observations.  They  predict  occulations  and 
observe  them.  In  the  second  semester  practice  is  transferred  to 
the  equatorial  telescope.  The  order  and  character  of  practical 
work  through  the  year,  however,  must  frequently  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  positions  of  celestial  objects  of  study.  Theoretical 
Astronomy  is  generally  treated  under  the  form  of  Comet's  orbit. 

Course  P.    The  Solar  Spectrum.    Second  semester  [2]. 

This  course  in  the  study  of  the  sun  will  introduce  the  student 
to  the  principles  underlying  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  the  celestial  bodies  as  revealed  by  the  spectroscope.    It  does 
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not  presuppose  the  course  in  General  Astronomy,  but  an  ordi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Solar  system  is  desirable. 


PROraSSOB  COOliET. 

The  complete  course  in  Physics  extends  through  four  semesters, 
beginning  with  the  Junior  year.  The  two  semesters  of  the 
Junior  year  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  science,  and  the  two  semesters  of 
the  Senior  year  are  given  to  the  practical  study  of  selected 
branches  in  detail. 

In  General  Physics  the  first  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of 
the  following  subjects ;  the  properties  of  matter,  force,  energy, 
special  phenomena  in  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  heat  and  mag- 
netism. 

The  second  semester  is  given  to  the  study  of  radiant  energy, 
including  the  phenomena  of  sound,  light  and  electricity. 

Lectures,  amply  illustrated  by  experiments,  introduce  the 
various  subjects  and  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  study.  With 
this  preparation  the  student  passes  to  the  library  to  pursue  a 
course  of  reading  covering  the  ground  marked  out.  A  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  class-room  follows  this  lecture 
and  library  work,  and,  finally,  a  semi-annual  examination  com- 
pletes the  work  of  each  semester. 

In  Practical  Physics  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  work  is  in- 
volved. These  courses  are  expected  to  enable  the  student  to 
become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  special  subjects,  with  the  construction  and  use  of  instru- 
ments, and  with  the  experimental  methods  of  research. 

In  1895  a  course  in  General  Physics  will  be  given,  3  hours 
through  Sophomore  year,  to  students  who  elect  Physics  as  the 
subject  of  the  prescribed  science.*  The  courses  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors  will  remain  unchanged  until  1896. 


^Beginning  with  the  year  189!>,  three  bours  through  the  Sophomore  year, 
In  one  science,  which  may  be  Physics  or  Chemistry,  will  be  required.  In 
addition  to  the  required  work  in  the  science  chosen,  the  student  may  elect 
the  corresponding  course  in  the  other  at  the  same  time.  But  students  who 
present  the  evidence  of  having  had  a  preparatory  course  in  Physios  or 
Chemistry,  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  head  of  the  respective  department, 
may  be  exempt  from  this  Sophomore  reauirement  and  will  be  permitted  to 
elect  the  required  six  hours  of  science,  in  another  department  and  in  other 
years.  An  applicant  for  this  exemption  must  state  in  writing  the  name  of 
the  school  in  which  her  work  was  done,  the  subjects  included,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  the  work.  She  must  also  present  a  record  of  her  laboratory 
work,  consisting  of  the  original  notes  taken  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time 
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ELECmVE. 

Course  A.  General  Physics.  First  and  second  semesters  [3]. 
Open  to  Sophomores  in  1895. 

CotLTse  B  Greneral  Physics ;  Matter  and  Energy,  Phenomena 
of  solids  and  fluids,  Heat,  Magnetism.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors.    First  semester  [4], 

Ck>ime'G.  General  Physics ;  Sound,  Light,  Electricity.  Open 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Course  D.  Practical  Physics ;  Experimental  work  in  Physical 
Measurements  and  Electricity  with  lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing.   First  semester  [3]. 

Course* E.  Practical  Physics;  Experimental  work  in  Light 
with  lectures  and  collateral  reading.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Courses  D  and  E  will  be  open  to  those  who,  having  taken 
Courses  B  and  C  desire  to  study  one  or  two  branches  in  de- 
tail and  to  become  acquainted  with  experimental  methods  in 
Physics. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Proubssor  Moui/roN  and  Miss  Fbebman. 

The  following  courses  in  Chemistry  are  offered  for  the  year 
1894-95. 

Course  A.  Description  of  the  non-metals.  Second  semester 
[4].    Four  lectiu^s  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  per  week. 

Coarse  B.  Descriptions  of  the  metals,  Qualitative  Analysis. 
First  semester  [4].  Four  lectures  and  five  hours  laboratory 
work  per  week.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  A. 

Course  C.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Second  semester  [4].  Per- 
sonal instruction  in  the  laboratory  at  the  hours  assigned  to  this 
course  by  the  schedule  ;  six  hours  additional  laboratory  work 
per  week.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  B. 


the  experiments  were  made.  If  these,  together  with  such  examination  as 
the  head  of  the  department  may  deem  necessary,  are  satisfactory,  the  ex- 
emption will  be  given,  but  the  work  thus  presented  will  not  be  counted 
toward  the  degree.  It  should  be  undei^tood  that  the  course  offered  for  this 
purpose  need  not  cover  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the  Sophomore  course 
given  in  this  College:  the  quality  of  the  work  rather  than  the  quantity  will 
be  considered.  It  should  be  further  understood  that  those  who  desire  to 
take  advanced  courses  in  Physics  or  Chemistry,  to  which  the  Sophomore 
course  is  prerequisite,  should  elect  that  course  unless  specially  advised  by 
the  head  of  the  department  not  to  do  so. 
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Course  D.  Organic  Chemistry.  First  semester  [3].  Two  lect- 
ures and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Ck)ur8e  B. 

Course  E.  Sanitary  Chemistry.  Second  semester  [3].  One 
lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory  work  per  week  Chemistry  of 
air  and  water  in  their  relation  to  health,  water  supply  and  puri- 
fication, ventilation,  food  adulteration  and  legal  standards  of  pu- 
rity.   Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  C  and  D. 

Ck>ur8e  F.  History  of  Chemical  Theory.  Second  semester 
[2].    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  D. 

Beginnings  with  the  year  1895-96  Coarse  A  will  extend 
through  the  Sophomore  year,  three  hours  per  week.  All*  Sopho- 
mores will  be  required  to  elect  either  this  course  or  the  corre- 
sponding course  in  Physics.  Further  changes  in  the  advanced 
courses,  depending  upon  this  extension  of  the  work  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  will  go  into  effect  in  the  year  1896-97,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  next  annual  catalogue. 

A  certificate  of  study  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  at  Vassar  will  be 
accepted  in  place  of  the  corresponding  course  at  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. 

MIIfEItALOQY. 

PROrBSBOB  DWIGHT. 

A  concise  course  in  Crystallography  is  ffiven,  illustrated  by  the 
best  glass  models  of  crystals,  and  accompanied  by  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  for. as.  and  in  goniometrical  measurements. 
Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy  are  then  taken  up,  partly  by 
recitations  from  the  text-book,  and  partly  by  oral  instruction, 
with  special  reference  to  a  proper  preparation  for  laboratory 
work.  In  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  the  study  of  the  principal 
ores  and  other  minerals  is  conducted  by  oral  instruction  based  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  actual  examination  of  specimens  distribu- 
ted among  the  members  of  the  class.  Meanwhile,  at  as  early  a 
point  in  the  course  as  may  be  practicable,  laboratory  practice  in 
the  determination  of  minerals  by  the  blowpipe  and  by  chemical 
processes  is  begun  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  semester. 
This  work  is  in  two  courses ;  the  first  consists  of  a  series  of  pre- 
scribed experiments  with  known  minerals,  as  arranged  insched- 

*  For  oeruln  exceptions  to  this  requirement,  see  foot  note  pp.  54, 66. 
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ules  prepared  by  the  iDstructor.  This  course  is  so  devised,  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  range  of  the  specimens,  that  by 
its  completion  the  student  is  made  quite  familiar  with  all  the 
more  important  reactions  of  the  determinative  processes. 

The  second  part  consists  in  the  determination,  by  each  mem- 
l)er  of  the  class,  of  a  large  number  of  selected  unknown  minerals. 

Excursions  are  taken  to  localities  of  mineralogical  interest. 

Ooune  A.  Mineralogy,  full  course.  Dana,  Maniud,  with 
lectures,  and  objective  study  of  minerals ;  laboratory  practice  in 
blowpipe  determination  of  species.    First  semester  [4]. 

Mineralogy,  shorter  course.  Lectures  on  mineral  structure 
and  composition ;  a  brief  course  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the 
study  and  determination  of  minerals.    First  semester  [2]. 

OCOLOGY. 

PBOrBSSOB  DWIGHT. 

The  Geological  course  is  introduced  by  three  hours  of  Physio- 
graphic Geology  in  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  in 
which  the  general  surface  features  of  the  earth  are  considered. 

This  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  an  Elementary 
course  in  Paleontology,  in  which  the  general  plans  of  structure, 
physiological  processes,  and  classification  of  plant  and  animal 
life  are  studied ;  special  reference  is  made  to  fossil  forms  and  to 
the  processes  of  fossilization.  Either  two  or  three  hour  courses 
may  be  pursued,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

After  the  course  in  Mineralogy,  offered  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  Junior  year,  the  first  and  general  course  in  Geology  propei* 
follows  in  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year.  In  this  coui'se. 
after  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  more  important  topics  in  Phys- 
iographic and  Petrographical  Geology,  some  time  is  given  to 
the  principal  topics  of  Dynamical  Geology.  This  is  followed  by 
the  study  of  Historical  or  Stratigraphical  Geology,  including 
some  consideration  of  leading  typical  fossil  organisms.  The  mem- 
b<:rs  of  the  class  are  also  exercised  in  the  practical  cutting  and 
mounting  of  large  microscopic  sections  of  fossils,  and  rocks  con- 
taining minute  fossils,  by  means  of  a  specially-devised  rock- 
cutting  machine  of  the  largest  dimensions  and  the  most  ))erfe('t 
equipment.  Historical  Geology  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the 
course.  Its  lessons  are  well  illustrated  by  a  large  representative 
set  of  North  American  fossils  originally  collected  by  the  New 
York  State  Survey,  also  by  a  valuable  set  of  European  fossils. 
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Either  two  or  four  hour  coui-ses  may  be  elected. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  courses  are  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  profitably  pursued  independently  of  each  other ;  yet 
taken  in  the  order  given,  they  form  a  strong  consecutive 
course.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  all  who  intend  to  take  the 
course  in  (Jeology  proper  in  the  latter  half  of  the  junior  year, 
should  take  the  preceding  courses  in  Mineralogy  and  Element- 
ary Paleontology. 

The  advanced  course  in  this  subject  will  consist,  as  the  class 
may  elect,  of  the  study  of  topics  in  Petrology,  Paleontology, 
Stratigraphical  or  Dynamical  Geology.  A  large  supply  of  char- 
acteristic fossils,  accessible  to  the  students,  furnishes  opportuni- 
ties for  much  objective  study,  aided  by  ordinary  microscopic  ap- 
paratus. One  of  Fuess's  celebrated  lithological  microscopes 
of  the  largest  size  and  latest  pattern  affords  facilities  for  the 
optical  study  of  minerals. 

Abundant  use  is  made  of  the  literature  in  the  College  library, 
and  especially  of  the  more  recent  discussions  of  geological  topics 
in  the  scientific  journals,  and  in  State  and  Government  reports 
and  Bulletins. 

The  student  is  thus  taught  how  to  make  research  in  docu- 
ments carrying  authority,  and  is  also  familiarized  with  the 
methods  of  investigating  and  discussing  geological  problems. 
Field-work  is  encouraged  as  far  as  is  possible. 

Course  A.  Physiographic  Geology.  A  study  of  the  general 
physical  features  of  the  Earth's  surface,  including  the  forms  and 
phenomena  of  land  and  water,  climate,  atmospheric  and  ocean 
currents,  secular  changes,  etc.  Sophomore  year,  first  semes- 
ter [3]. 

While  serving  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  full  study  of  Ge- 
ology, this  course  will  be  complete  in  itself. 

Ck>Qrse  B.  Elementary  Paleontology.  A  general  course  in 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, with  special  reference  to  Geology,  for  which  it  is  a  very 
important  preparation.    Second  semester  [2]. 

A  parallel  course,  three  hours  per  week,  is  also  offered. 

Course  C.  Full  course  [4].  Dana,  Text-hook,  with  lectures. 
Exercises  in  the  study  of  fossils  and  in  the  preparation  of  micro- 
scopic sections  of  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils. 
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Shorter  course.  Lectures  on  the  general  scope,  material 
and  methods  of  geological  history  and  of  dynamical  geology. 
Second  semester  [2]. 

Ck>urse  D.  An  advanced  course,  either  in  Petrography  or  in 
Paleontological  and  Stratigraphical  Greology,  with  practice  in 
Field-work.    First  semester  [2]. 

Ooiirse  E.  Advanced  Geology.  Either  a  continuation  of 
Course  C,  or  for  those  who  have  not  pursued  Course  C,  a  similar 
course.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Course  D  or  Course  E  presupposes  Course  C. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  0*6radt,  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Dbane. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Biology  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
general  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  living  things,  and  at 
the  same  time  pave  the  way  for  the  special  work  of  those  who 
wish  to  continue  the  study  of  the  biological  sciences  or  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  In  the  laboratory,  the  student  ac- 
quires a  thorough  knowledge  of  methods,  and  of  the  forms  dis- 
cussed in  the  lectures.  An  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  original  research. 

Students  intending  to  study  Biology  are  recommended  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chemistry;  those  who 
intend  to  study  medicine  are  recommended  to  take  the  courses  in 
Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Histology. 

The  College  provides  a  table  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Wood's  Holl  for  those  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  study  of 
marine  forms  during  the  summer. 

Course  A.  General  Biology.  First  semester  [3].  Three  lec- 
tures, four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  give  the  student  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  conception  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of 
life.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  begin  with  a  careful  study 
of  the  Bracken  Fern  taken  as  a  type  of  plant  life,  and  the  Frog 
or  f^rth  worm  as  a  type  of  animal  life.  This  is  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  these  representative  forms  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  fundamental  likeness  and  difference  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals. This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  thorough  study  of  a 
number  of  selected  types  of  animals  and  plants,  such  as  amoeba, 
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paramoecium,  haematococcus,  yeast  and  bacteria  in  the  first 
semester.  The  work  on  bacteria  includes  not  only  the  micro- 
scopic examination,  but  also  practice  in  various  methods  of  cult- 
ure in  solid  and  liquid  media. 

Course  B.  Greneral  Biologfy.  Second  semester  [3],  Three 
lectures,  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those 
who  have  tad  Course  A. 

In  the  second  semester,  the  work  with  types  is  continued  and, 
as  in  the  first  semester,  the  comparative  method  of  study  is  en- 
couraged in  the  laboratory  and  brought  out  in  the  lectures 
especially  by  means  of  a  study  of  nearly  related  forms.  Those 
studied  are  as  follows :  Moulds  spirogyra,  vancheria,  nitella, 
marchantla,  moss,  selaginilla.  pinus,  and  typical  phanerogams, 
hydra,  anodonta,  homarus.  rana  or  lumbricus. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Phanerogams,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  physiological  problems,  such  as  cross  and 
self  fertilization,  movements  of  plants,  insectivorous  plants, 
chlorophyll,  hybrids,  etc.,  and  experiments  in  physiological 
liotany  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratory. 

Coui  86  C.  Genei*al  ZoOlogy .  First  semester  [3].  Three  lectures 
and  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  Course  B. 

This  gives  the  student  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  attention  btiing  paid  chiefly  to  the  classification,  de- 
velopment, and  homologies  of  invertebrates. 

Course  D.  Embryology.  Second  semester  [3].  Three  lect- 
ures, four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  Course  B. 

Thorough  work  on  the  embryology  of  the  chick  is  followed  by 
a  brief  comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  vertebrates. 
The  usual  method  of  making  and  studying  sections  of  the  chick 
is  supplemented  by  models  in  clay  made  by  the  students  to  illus- 
trate the  more  important  stages  in  development. 

Course  E.  Higher  Biology.  Second  semester  [1],  Open  to 
those  who  have  taken  Courses  C  and  D. 

This  course  begins  with  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Biological  Sciences  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of  the 
evolution  theory.  Some  of  the  leading  questions  of  Biology, 
such  as  natural  selection,  evolution,  heredity,  are  discussed  in 
the  lectures. 
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Course  F.  Current  Biological  Literature.  First  and  second 
semesters  [1].  Open  to  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  B  and  are 
taking  Courses  C  and  D. 

The  class  meets  weekly  throughout  the  year.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  give  the  student  familiarity  with  current  biological 
literature,  practice  in  biblioorraphy,  and  in  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers. 

Course  G.  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Histology.  Second  semes- 
ter [2].  Three  to  four  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.  Open  to 
those  who  have  had  Course  B. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  comparative  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  various  organs  of  vertebrates.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  medicine  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  special 
work  in  comparative  osteology.  This  course  may  alternate  with 
a  course  in  Histology. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AKD  HTGIEKE. 

m 

•        Professor  Thrlbero. 
REQUIRED. 

Hygiene  [1].  Freshman  year.  A  course  running  through  the 
year.  One  hour  weekly  is  devoted  to  this  course,  and  the  study 
comprises  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  investigation  of 
the  principles  of  house  sanitation.  Drawings  and  models  are 
provided  for  this  study.  All  new  students  are  required  to  at- 
tend. 

In  1895-96  this  course  will  extend  through  the  first  semester 
only. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  Advanced  Physiology.  Second  semester  [3]  (first 
semester  in  1895-96).  The  course  comprises  lectures,  text-book 
work,  microscopic  study  of  tissues,  experiments  in  physiological 
chemistry,  and  frequent  dissections.  The  Anatomical  Cabinet 
furnishes  models  for  practical  demonstration. 

This  course  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

HISTOBY. 

PaoFBssoR  Saucon  and  Miss  Johnson. 

The  undergraduate  work  in  History  aims  to  give  opportunity 
during  the  Sophomore  and  the  Junior  years  for  a  somewhat  com- 
prehensive but  careful  study  of  general  European  history  from 
the  beginning  of  the  mediaeval  period  to  the  present  time. 
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During  the  Senior  year  facilities  are  offered  for  special  work  in 
American  and  English  constitutional  history,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  first,  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  reading  history  and  studying  history; 
second,  to  acquaint  each  student  through  independent  work 
with  the  best  methods  of  historical  study ;  third,  to  show  in  the 
study  of  different  nations  the  development  of  present  from  past 
conditions ;  fourth,  to  indicate  the  organic  relation  of  history  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  by  means  of  text- 
books, topical  outlines,  lectures,  and  classes  for  special  study. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  all  works  in  the  library  and  are 
trained  to  do  independent  work. 

REQUIRED. 

Mediaeval  History  to  Charlemagne.  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester  [3].  Miss  Johnson. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  some  knowledge  of  meth- 
ods of  historical  study,  to  review  rapidly  the  prominent  features 
of  classical  civilization,  and  mainly  to  study  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  development  of  the  Church  and  to  the  ascendancy 
gained  by  Christianity  over  classical  and  Germanic  ideals  (See 
statement  for  1895-96,  p.  64). 

ELECTIVE. 

OourBe  A.  Mediasval  History  from  Charlemagne  to  the  Renais- 
sance.   Second  semester  [2].  Miss  Johnson. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  course,  the  dominating  influence 
of  the  church  is  the  chief  object  of  attention.  Feudalism,  the 
formation  of  the  European  states,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the 
Crusades,  the  evidences  of  a  new  spirit  as  shown  in  the  revival 
of  commerce,  city  life,  the  revival  of  learning  and  art,  are 
among  the  principal  topics  considered. 

Course  B.  Modern  European  History.    First  semester  [3]. 

PROFESSOB  SAIiHON. 

This  course  comprises  a  special  study  of  the  political  and 
religious  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  As  far  as  possible  the 
period    is  studied    from    contemporaneous    literature,  ofilcial 
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documents,  and  the  leading  modern  authorities.  It  is  one 
aim  of  this  and  the  following  course  to  give  the  student  con- 
stant practice  in  the  different  uses  of  historical  material, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  and  biographies, 
the  study  of  treaties  and  creeds  from  the  documents  themselves, 
reviews  of  recent  literature  treating  of  the  period  and  work  in 
historical  geography. 

Ooarae  0.  Modern  European  History.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  Salmon. 

This  course  is  the  continuation  of  Course  B.  The  work  com- 
prises a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  to  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  A 
more  special  study  is  then  made  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  political  development  of  the  different  countries  as  re- 
sulting from  it.  It  is  one  object  of  this  and  of  the  preceding 
course  to  show  by  the  study  of  comparative  history  the  influence 
of  different  nations  on  each  other. 

Coarse  B.  American  Constitutional  History.  First  semes- 
ter [4].  PBOFXSSOR  SAIilfON. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  three 
courses  in  History. 

The  course  is  intended  to  offer  opportunity  for  critical  study 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  American  constitution. 
The  specific  lines  of  work  along  which  the  general  subject  is 
studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  class  is  divided  into  small 
sections,  thus  affording  opportimity  for  constant  discussion  of 
facts  and  principles  and  the  individual  study  of  special  topics. 

Oourae  B.  American  and  English  Constitutional  History. 
Second  semester  [3].  Professor  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  D. 

The  course  completes  the  work  of  Course  D,  and  includes  a 
comparative  study  of  the  existing  political  institutions  of 
America  and  England. 

Course  F.  Nineteenth  Century  History.    First  semester  [2]. 

PRorxssoR  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  B 
and  Course  C. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  different  political  con- 
ditions in  Western  Europe  as  they  have  been  developed  from 
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the  French  Revolution.  The  special  subjects  considered  include 
the  growth  of  republican  ideas  in  France,  the  unification  of 
Italy,  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1830  and  1848.  Special  topics  for  indi- 
vidual study  are  taken  up  by  each  member  of  the  class  and  pur- 
sued throughout  the  semester. 

Course  Q.  Comparative  Politics.    Second  semester  [2]. 

PROFS880&  SAIiMON. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  F. 

The  work  comprises  a  study  of  different  theories  in  regard  to 
the  origin  and  functions  of  the  State,  with  an  examination  of 
the  application  of  these  theories  in  the  different  forms  of  modern 
federal  government.  The  specific  questions  considered  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

During  the  year  1896-96  and  subsequently  the  required  work 
in  History  will  be  a  course  of  three  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  Sophomore  year  in  general  Eiiropean  History.  This  course 
is  intended  to  give  a  survey  of  the  principal  events  in  European 
History  and  to  form  a  basis  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  special 
periods. 

The  following  elective  courses  will  be  offered  in  1896-97  : 

Course  A.  American  Colonial  History.    3  hours. 

Course  B.  The  Reformation.    3  hours. 

Course  C.  The  French  Revolution.    3  hours. 

Coarse  D.  History  of  American  Political  Parties.    3  hours. 

Course  E.  American  Constitutional  History.    3  hours. 
This  Course  presupposes  either  Course  A  or  Course  D. 

Course  P.  Nineteenth  Century  History.    3  hours. 
This  Course  presupposes  Course  C. 

Course  G.  Comparative  Politics.    3  hours. 
This  Course  presupposes  Course  F. 

Course  H.  English  Constitutional  History.    3  hours. 
This  Course  presupposes  Course  E.) 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professob  Mills. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  department  to  make  its  work  primarily 
disciplinary  in  the  belief  that  Economics  involves  in  an  unusual 
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degree  the  combination  of  mental  discipline  with  practical  utility. 
**  Not  only  do  action,  conduct,  life,  all  lie  in  the  domain  of  in- 
exact science,  making  training  in  this  indispensable  to  every 
educated  person,  but  even  looking  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
exclusively  liberal  education,  it  is  a  higher  attainment,  a  finer 
feat  of  mind  to  be  expert  in  the  inexact  than  in  the  exact 
sciences."  Further  it  is  hoped  that  the  courses  offered  will  en- 
able those  pursuing  them  to  read,  think  and  act  intelligently 
upon  the  economic,  social  and  philanthropic  questions  which  are 
assuming  such  great  importance  and  becoming  more  and  more 
complicated. 

Methods  of  work  will  vary  with  the  subject  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  student.  In  the  first  year's  work  much  use  is  made 
of  text-books  as  a  basis  for  recitation  and  free  discussion.  In  the 
more  advanced  course  topical  outlines  furnished  the  class  in  ad- 
vance enable  the  student  to  study  differing  views,  to  weigh  con- 
flicting evidence  and  arguments,  and  to  train  herself  to  habits 
of  independent  thinking. 

Ctourse  A.  Principles  of  Economics.  Recitations  from  Mar- 
shall, Elements  of  Economics,  and  Andrews,  Institutes  of  Ecoivyinks, 
P^rst  semester  13]. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  main  principles  of  economic  theory  with  such  attention  to 
conflicting  views  as  time  permits.    Collateral  reading  is  required. 

Course  B.  Economic  History.  The  Development  of  Indus- 
trial Society.  Second  semester  [3],  This  course  requires  no 
previous  study  of  Economics. 

The  chief  topics  studied  are  the  English  manor,  the  growth  of 
the  towns,  the  g^ld  merchant,  internal  and  foreign  trade,  the 
craft  gilds,  municipal  control  of  industry  in  the  middle  ages ; 
mediaeval  agriculture  and  its  progress,  the  Black  Death,  growth 
of  international  trade,  trading  monoplies,  Elizabethan  legisla- 
tion, domestic  system  of  industry,  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
factory  system,  recent  economic  changes.  The  work  will  be 
based  principally  upon  Ashley,  Cunningham,  Rogers,  Toynbee, 
R.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Wells.  This  course  is  important  not  only  in  it- 
self but  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  modern  labor  and  social 
problems.  It  is  recommended  to  Juniors  who  intend  to  take 
Course  E  in  their  Senior  year. 

Cknirae  0.  (a)  Money  and  Banking ;  (b)  Taxation.  Dunbar, 
The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking;  Taussig,  Tlie  Silifr  /SitiuUifm 
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in  the  United  Stales ;  Ely,  TaasaJUxm  in  American  Stales  and  CiUes, 
Seoond  semester  [3].    Must  be  preceded  by  A. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
modem  system  of  banking  by  deposit  and  discount,  principal 
foreign  banking  systems,  United  States  National  Banking  sys- 
tems, systems  of  note  issue,  American  experience  in  bimetallism, 
our  recent  monetary  legislation. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  course  will  be  studied  the  general 
principles  of  taxation  and  the  results  of  American  experience. 
If  time  permits,  a  brief  survey  of  other  portions  of  Finance,  as 
Budgets  and  Public  Debts,  will  be  made.  In  both  parts  of  the 
course  important  statute  laws  will  be  studied. 

Coarse  D.  Railroad  Transportation,  Trusts,  and  the  Relation 
of  the  State  to  Monoplies.  First  semester  [2J.  Must  be  preceded 
by  A. 

Laissez-faire,  the  argument  for  and  against,  and  substitutes 
proposed  for  this  precept ;  definition  and  •classification  of  mo- 
noplies ;  transportation  prior  to  the  railway,  development  of  the 
railway  system,  results  of  improved  transportation  and  com- 
munication, railway  organization  and  accounts,  competition, 
combination,  discrimination,  rates,  railroad  policy  of  different 
countries  and  of  this  country  before  1887,  constitutional  and  legal 
limitation  of  the  legislative  power  in  controlling  transportation 
agencies,  proposed  solutions  of  the  railway  problem  including 
state  ownership,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  and  its  results ; 
the  development,  organization,  advantages  and  dangers  of 
trusts,  anti-trust  legislation  ;  municipal  ownership  of  water^ 
works,  gas-works,  electric-lighting  plants  and  street  railways  ; 
conclusion  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  monoplies. 

Course  E.  (a)  The  Labor  Problem ;  its  Origin  and  Attempts 
toward  its  Solution  ;  (6)  Socialism.  Second  semester  [3].  Open 
to  those  having  had  A. 

The  chief  topics  considered  will  be  the  historical  basis  of  the 
labor  problem  in  the  economic  development  of  the  last  hundred 
years  ;  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  working 
classes ;  their  complaints  and  claims ;  history  and  aims  of  work- 
ingmen's  combinations ;  conciliation  and  arbitration  ;  co-opera- 
tion ;  profit  sharing  ;  different  views  as  to  the  proper  relation 
of  the  state  to  industry ;  factory  and  other  legislation  ;  history 
of  socialism,  its  present  strength,  critical  study  of  the  proposals 
of  the  different  schools  of  socialists ;  principles  of  social  reform. 
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Ckmrse  F.  Social  Science.  First  semester  [2].  Open  only  to 
Seniors  who  have  taken  A. 

Sociological  bearings  of  natural  selection,  heredity,  environ- 
ment, free  will ;  physical,  physiological,  psychological,  moral 
and  social  causes  of  abnormality  ;  statistics  of  the  causes  of 
pauperism,  history  of  the  English  poor  laws;  principles  that 
should  direct  charity ;  private  relief,  charity  organization,  pub- 
lic relief,  almshouses,  old  age  pensions  and  workingmen's  in- 
surance ;  relief  for  the  unemployed  including  labor  colonies  and 
the  tramp  problem ;  dependent  children ;  relief  of  the  sick ; 
insanity ;  statistics  of  the  causes  of  crime ;  criminal  anthro- 
pology ;  prevention  of  crime  ;  principles  that  should  govern  the 
treatment  of  offenders  ;  delinquent  children ;  reformatories ; 
prison  methods,  cumulative  sentence ;  the  family  and  divorce. 
Visits  have  been  made  to  various  charitable  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, of  which  there  is  a  considerable  variety  within  easy 
access  of  the  College.  The  formal  and  informal  lectures  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  institutions  visited  have  been  very  in- 
structive. 

Course  G.  Economic  Seminary.  Second  semester  [2].  This 
course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  several  properly  pre- 
pared students.  A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  completion 
with  success  of  at  least  three  courses  in  Economics,  If  not  pre- 
viously taken  Course  E  must  be  elected  contemporaneously  with 
the  Seminary. 

ART. 

Professob  Van  Inqxn. 

Three  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  in  this  department,  one 
Theoretical,  two  Historical.  ^Technical  instruction  is  also  pro- 
vided for. 

Course  A.  Theory  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting, 
has  special  reference  to  the  principles  of  criticism. 

Courses  B  and  C  comprise  the  History  of  Architecture,  Sculpt- 
ure and  Painting. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  A,  B  and  C  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures  and  collateral  reading.  A  large  collection  of  Braun 
Photographs,  Casts  and  Diagrams  elucidates  this  instruction. 
The  work  gone  over  in  these  several  classes  is  further  impressed 
on  the  student's  mind  towards  the  close  of  the  year  by  a  course 

*^r  Uiis  course  there  1b  an  extra  charge. 
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of  twelve  lectures,  illustrated  by  means  of    the  stereoptioon. 
These  lectures  are  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  college. 

Ck>urse  A.  Theory  of  the  art  of  Design.  First  semes- 
ter [2].  This  course  comprises  a  study  of  Beauty  in  Art,  intellect- 
ual and  optical  beauty.  Unity,  its  application  to  different 
modes  of  expression.  Definition  of  Architecture,  laws  derived 
from  nature ;  materials  used  in  Architecture,  their  effect  on  con- 
struction :  lintel  and  column ;  round-arch  and  dome ;  pointed 
arch  and  buttress  ;  the  truss  ;  decorations  in  Architecture.  Defi- 
nition of  Sculpture  ;  the  statue  ;  low,  medium,  and  high  relief : 
laws  of  relief ;  materials  used  in  Sculpture  and  subjects  treated. 
Definition  of  Painting ;  imitation ;  materials  used  in  painting. 
Etching.  Engraving.  Lithography.  Photography.  Composi- 
tion: the  sketch,  the  studies.  Drawing  ;  its  importance.  Stereog- 
raphy, Orthography,  Scenography.  Perspective,  the  defini- 
tion, the  perspective  of  a  point ;  parallel  perspective,  oblique 
perspective,  problems.  The  human  form  in  Art;  proportion, 
anatomy,  expression:  gesture,  drapery,  costume,  attributes. 
Chiaroscuro,  tone.  Color.  Touch.  Various  kinds  of  pictures ; 
historical,  portrait,  genre,  landscape,  animal,  battle,  marine, 
architectural,  flower,  fruit,  still-life,  scene  and  ornamental 
paintings. 

Ck>ur«e  B.  Second  semester  [2].  (In  1895-96,  three  hours  per 
week). 

History  of  Art,  Architecture  and  Sculpture :  The  Egyptian 
Temple  and  its  Sculptures,  Tombs  and  Sculptured  Reliefs,  Pre- 
Historic  Monuments  of  Greece,  The  Greek  Temple  and  its  Sculpt- 
ures, the  Periods  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Alexandrian 
Period,  Roman  Architecture.  Portrait,  Statues  and  Historical 
Reliefs,  Early  Christian  Architecture,  the  Byzantine  and  Latin 
Styles,  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Cathedral  and  their  Sculpt- 
ure Decorations,  Renaissance  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  Ghi- 
berti,  Donatello,  Delia  Robbia,  Michael  Angelo,  Bernini,  Ca- 
nova,  Flaxman,  Thorwaldsen. 

Course  C  [2].    First  semester. 

Painting :  Classic  and  Byzantine  Painting,  Renaissance  Paint- 
ing, Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Veronese,  Durer.  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Ve- 
lasquez, Murillo,  Poussin,  David,  Millet,  Hogarth,  Reynolds, 
Benjamin  West. 
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Technical  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  and  Painting  in  Oil 
and  Water  Colors. 

The  work  is  graded  into  the  following  Classes  : 

Class  1 :  Preparatory  Class  :  Drawing  in  black  and  white  and 
water  colors  from  geometrical,  ornamental  and  architectural 
forms. 

Class  2  :  Antique  Class  B  :  Drawing  from  models  of  parts  of 
the  human  figure. 

Class  3 :  Antique  Class  A  :  Drawing  from  the  full  length 
statue. 

Class  4 :  Still-life  Class :  Painting  in  oil  and  water  colors. 

Class  5 :  Portrait  Class :  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the 
draped  life  model. 

Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  continue  each  through  one  semester ;  Class 
5  through  two  semesters  (each  class  two  hours,  two  days  in  the 
week). 

MTJSIC. 

Profsssor  Bowman. 
The  courses  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  History  are  elective. 
Harmony.    Exercises  in  writing  intervals,  triads,  sept  chords, 
altered  chords,  organ  point,  suspensions  and  harmonic  accom- 
paniment to  selected  and  original  melodies. 

Course  A.  Principles  of  Harmony.    First  semester  [2]. 

Profbssor  Bowman  and  Miss  Bliss. 

Course  B.  Embellished  Modulations  and  harmonic  accom- 
paniment.    Second  semester  [2].  Professor  Bowman. 

Course  C.  Counterpoint.    Exercises  in  adding,  one.  two,  three, 

four  or  more  voices  in  Simple  Counterpoint  to  given  or  original 

canlus  fermi.    Also  the  principles  employed  in  writing  Double 

Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue.    First  semester  [2]. 

Professor  Bowman. 

Coarse  D.  History.  It  is  the  aim  in  this  course  to  study  under 
the  following  headings  the  outlines  of  musical  progress  from 
the  time  of  the  most  ancient  Oriental  civilization  to  the  present. 
Oriental  and  ancient  music.  The  first  ten  centuries  of  Christian 
music.  From  Guide  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Epoch  of  the 
Netherlanders.  The  rise  of  dramatic  music.  The  beginning  of 
oratorio.  Instrumental  music  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  General  development  of  Italian,  French  and 
German  opera ;  of  the  oratorio,  cantata,  passion  music  and 
sacred  music.     First  semester  [2].  professor  Bowman. 
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Oourse  E.  History  of  Dramatic  Music.  The  Greek  drama ;  its 
rise  and  decline.  Invention  of  the  opera  or  rediscovery  of 
dramatic  music  by  the  Florentine  Camerati  and  its  progressive 
development  into  the  Music  Drama  of  Richard  Wagner.  His- 
tory and  synopsis  of  operas  representative  of  the  various  schools, 
Neapolitan,  French,  Italian-German,  National  Grerman  and  Cos- 
mopolitan. To  be  illustrated  at  the  piano-forte.  Second  semes- 
ter [2]. 

CourBe  F.  History  of  Sacred  Music.  Second  semester  [2]. 
Liturgical  music  and  musical  instruments  of  ancient  peoples ; 
music  of  the  Early  Christians;  of  the  Roman,  Greek  and 
Protestant  Church.  History  and  analysis  of  the  forms  employed 
in  modem  worship-music,  namely :  the  recitative,  aria,  chant, 
canticle,  anthem,  motette,  chorus,  familiar  hymn-tunes  and 
Gospel  hymns,  cantata,  oratorio,  passion  music  and  mass.  His- 
tory and  analysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  standard  oratorios  (the 
Creation,  the  Messiah,  Elijah,  St.  Paul,  etc.),  and  of  organ 
music  and  miscellaneous  solo  forms  suitable  for  purposes  of 
worship.  Pbofessob  Bowman. 

Courses  E  and  F  are  exchangeable.  Students  electing  both 
may  ootmt  but  one  toward  the  degree. 

The  College  Chorus  meets  once  a  week  and  offers  class  train- 
ing in  the  principles  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  namely  :  nota- 
tion, time,  accent,  dynamics,  tone-production,  articulation  and 
expression.  A  superior  class  of  music  is  studied  for  practice  in 
interpretation  and  for  performance  at  such  public  exercises  of 
the  College  as  may  be  thought  advisable.  The  drill  is  divided 
into  two  parts  between  which,  by  way  of  interlude*  the  in- 
structor gives  a  brief  lecture,  illustrated  at  the  organ  or  piano- 
forte, on  some  topic  pertinent  to  general  musical  culture,  for  ex- 
ample, such  as :  How  to  study  music.  Characteristics  of  great 
composers.  Synopsis  of  great  compositions.  What  the  musical 
world  is  doing  to-day. 

Instruction  in  the  practice  of  music  is  also  provided  by  the 
College — ^piano-forte  (Miss  Whitney,  Miss  Chapin,  Miss  Bliss), 
organ  (Miss  Bliss),  violin  (Miss  Crosby),  solo-singing  (Mr. 
Sauvage), — for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made.    See  p.  94. 

To  the  concerts  and  lectures  given  during  the  year  by  emi- 
nent artists  and  lecturers,  students  have  free  access.  The  Col- 
lege Choir  offers  valuable  experience  in  church  music,  and  the 
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monthly  meetings  of  the  Thekla  Club  afford  students  the  oppor- 
tunity of  performance  in  the  presence  of  others. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

The  College  alms  to  give,  in  a  progressive  course  of  study, 
such  instruction  as  shall  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Among 
the  specialists  who  have  conducted  this  work  are  President 
Harper  and  Professor  Burton  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Professor  Biggs  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Professor 
True  of  the  Bochester  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Marvin 
R.  Vincent.  D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  Professor  T.  Harwood  Pattison  of  the  Bochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary  is  the  lecturer  this  year.  The  course  for  the 
present  semester  is  on  The  Bible  as  Literature  and  as  History. 

8T7MKABT  OF  THE  C0XJB8E8  OF  STXmT  FOR  1894-06 

AND  ALSO  FOR  1805-06. 

Letters  indicate  elective  courses ;  figures,  the  number  of  hours 

per  week. 

FBBSHMAN  TEAR  (1804-06). 

ALL  REQUIRED. 


Firnt  Semester. 

Secf/iid  Semester. 

Latin 

4 

Tiatin 

4 

Greek     ) 

Greek     ) 

French    [- 

4 

French   V 

4 

German  ) 

German  j 

English 

3 

English 

2 

Mathematics 

3 

Mathematics 

4 

Hygiene 

1 

Hygiene 

1 

Elocution 

1 

[In  1895-96  the  first  semester  will  be  as  stated  above :  in  the 
second  semester.  Hygiene  will  be  omitted  and  English  will  be  3 
hours  per  week.  ] 

SOPHOKOSB  TEAB  (1804-06). 

REQUIRED. 

First  Semester.  Second  Semester, 

Latin  3  Latin  2 

Greek     )  Greek     ) 

French    [•  3  French    [  2 

German  )  Crerman  ) 

English  3  English  3 

Mathematics  3 

History  3  elective. 

Student  to  elect  8  hours. 

A.  Mathematics  4 
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A.  Chemistry 
B    Geology 
A,  History 
E,  TAtin 

4 
2 
2 
2 

G,  Greek 

2 

SOPHOKOBE  7EAB  (1896-86). 

Firnt  Semester. 

REQUIRED. 

Seco}id  SemeMer, 

English 
History 
*Physic8     ) 
Chemistry  f 

3 
3 

3 

English 
History 
♦Physics     ) 
Chemistry  \ 

3 
3 

3 

ELECTIVE. 

Student  to  elect  6  hours. 

Student  to  elect  fi  or  6  hours. 

A.  Tjatin 

3 

C.   TAtin 

3 

B,  TAtin 

3 

D.  Tjatin 

3 

F.  TAtin 

2 

D.  Greek 

3 

E.  Greek 

3 

A.  French 

3 

A,  French 

3 

C.   French 

3 

D.  French 

2 

A,  German 

3 

A.  German 

3 

C    German 

3 

D,  CJerman 

A.  Mathematics 

3 

B.   Mathematics 

3 

A.  Physics 
A.  Chemistry 
A.  Geology 

3 
3 
3 

A.  Physics                           3 
A-  Chemistry                      3 

B.  Geology                  2  or  3 

First  Semester, 

JUNIOB  TEAB. 

Second  Senwster. 

G.  Tiatin 

3 

Psychology  (required) 

A,  Philosophy 
H,  Tiatin 

3 
o 

3 

A,  Greek 

3 

A,  Greek 

3 

C,  Greek 

1 

C.    Greek 

1 

F.  Greek 

3 

IL  Greek 

3 

G.  Greek 

2 

B,  French 

3 

B,  French 

3 

E.  French 

2 

-B.  French 

2 

B,  German 

3 

B,  German 

3 

E.  German 

2 

F,  German 

2 

C.  English 
i).  English 
F,  English 
C.  Mathematics 

3 
3 
3 
3 

A,  English 

B,  English 
E,  English 
G.  English 

i).  Mathematics 

•> 
2 

3 
3 

E.  Mathematics 

3 

H,  Mathematics 

2 

A.  Astronomy 

B.  Astronomy 
B,  Physics 

1 
3 
4 

C.  Astronomy 
C.  Physics 

3 
3 

♦See  foot  note,  pp.  54,  6B. 
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B.  Chemistry  4 

A.  Mineralogy  4  or  2 

A,  Biolojs^y  3 

A,  Physiology  (189r)-96)         3 

B,  History  3 
A,  Economics                        3 


A.  Art 
A.  Music 

FirM  Semester. 

Ethics  (reqalred  1JMI6-B6) 
Psychology  (required  iaM-96) 

A.  Sanskrit 
/    Latin 

/.   Latin 

B.  Greek 
/.    Greek 


F  French 
H.  French 
/  French 
O   German 

H.  English 

J.   English  (189.V96) 

K  English 

M.  English 

F.  Mathematics 

/.    Mathematics 

K.  Mathematitrs 

M.  Mathematics 

O.  Mathematics 

I),  Astronomy 

D.  Physics 
D.  Chemistry 


2 


C,  Chemistry  4 

C  Geology  4  or  2 

B,  Biology  3 
A.  Physiology  (18i)4-95)  3 
a  History  3 
H,  Economics  3 

C,  Economics  3 
n.  Art  2 
/i.  Music  2 
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J).  CJeology 
C.  Biology 
F,  Biology 


!>.  Historj' 
F.  History 
D.  Economics 
F.  Ekx)nomics 
a  Art 
a  Music 
D.  Music 


3 
4 

3 
3 

3 
3 


o 

9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
»> 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

2 
3 
1 


4 
2 
•> 

9 

2 

9 


Second  SenieMer, 

Ethics  (required  H»4-») 

J^.  Philosophy 

A.  Sanskrit 
K.  Latin 

L.  Latin 
M.  I^tin 

B.  Greek 
/.  CJreek 
K.  Greek 
L,  Greek 
G,  French 
7.   French 
J,  French 
H.  German 
7.   German 
7.   English 

/.  English  (1894-9:)) 
L,  English 

G.  Mathematics 
/.  Mathematics 
L.  Mathematics 
X.  Mathematics 

E.  Astronomy 

F,  Astronomy 
E.  Physios 

E.  Chemistry 

F.  Chemistry 
E.  Geology 
7).  Biology 

E.  Biology 

F.  Biology 

G.  Biology 
E.  History 
G.  History 
E,  Economics 
G.  Economics 


E,  or  F,  Music 


3 
3 

9 

3 

9 

1 

3 
3 

9 

*d 

9 
9 
9 
9 


3 
3 

3 


2 
3 
3 
3 

2 

9 

Ad 

3 
3 

9 

2 
3 
1 
1 

9 

3 

9 

3 
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LECTURES. 

The  College  provides  courses  of  lectures  supplemen- 
tary to  its  regular  work.  The  subjects,  as  far  as  ar- 
ranged, are  as  follows : 

The    History  of  Art  (twelve    lectures)    Illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  the  stereoptlcon, 
Professor  Henry  Van  Ingen. 

Colors  of  Animals,  .       .    Professor  E  B.  Poulton. 

Early  English  Art,    .  .      Mr.  Herbert  H.  Gilchrist. 

Old  English  Ballads,    .       .       .    Professor  E.  B.  Gummere. 

The  Old  Greek  Comedy,  Professor  John  Williams  White. 

The  Underlying  Causes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution,      ....       Professor  E.  B.  Channing. 

The  Science  of  Indo-European  Philology,  . 

Professor  Maurice  Bloomfield. 

The  Spectroscope  among  the  Stars,     . 

Professor  Charles  A.  Young. 

The    Genius   of   Greek    and    English   Poetry, 

Professor  Paul  Shorey. 

Newer  Problems  of  Embryology,  .    Professor  E.  B.  Wilson. 

The  Scientific  School  of  Historians,    . 

Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens. 

Some  of  the  Secondary  Results  of  Industrial 

Arbitration,    ....       Professor  H.  C.  Adams. 

Methods  and  Work  of  the  Geological  Survey, 

Director  Charles  D.  Waloott. 

The  Bible  as  Literature  and  as  History  (a  course), 

Dr.  T.  Harwood  Pattison. 

Concerts  are  also  provided  for  the  College  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Music.  They  are  given 
by  artists  from  the  best  known  Musical  Clubs  and  So- 
cieties. 

aBADTTATE  COXTBSEa 

Courses  of  advanced  study  will  be  arranged  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  College  for  graduates  of 
colleges  who  may  prove  to  the  Faculty  their  ability  to 
profit  by  them.     The  student  will  have  the  advantage  of 
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study  with  the  instructor,  and  of  a  general  direction  in 
her  inyestigations. 

Graduate  courses  of  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  of  instruction,  will 
be  arranged  for  such  resident  graduates  as  wish  to  take 
examinations  for  the  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.) 

GRADUATE  SCHOLABSHIPa 

Seven  graduate  scholarships,  entitling  the  holder  to 
board  and  tuition  at  the  College  for  one  year,  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  1894. 
These  scholarships  are  open  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  College  and  are  awarded  by  vote  of  the  Faculty 
on  the  basis  of  good  general  scholarship,  unusual  excel- 
lence in  some  particular  line  of  study,  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  fitness  of  the  student  for  advanced  work.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class  who  desire  to  present  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  scholarships  must  make  written 
application  to  the  President  of  the  College  on  or  before 
the  first  Thursday  after  the  spring  vacation,  stating  the 
line  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue. 

DEGBEB8. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  will 
receive  the  First  or  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Arts 
(A.B.) 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  Candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.)  may  be  conferred 
upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  this  or  any  other  approved 
College,  who  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non- 
professional study.  The  required  period  of  residence 
is  one  year,  but  graduates  of  this  College  studying  m 
ahnevtm  must  employ  at  least  two  years  to  complete  the 
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same  amount  of  work.  Non-residents  must  submit  their 
proposed  courses  of  study  to  the  Faculty,  not  later  than 
Novenil)er  the  first  of  the  year  preceding  that  in 
which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken.  The  candidate  must 
pass  examinations  on  the  course  of  study  arranged  and 
present  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  title  of  the  thesis 
nmst  he  presented  to  the  Faculty  as  early  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  January  the  first  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  conferred.  A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis 
should  he  sent  to  the  President's  OflSce  not  later  than 
May  the  first  of  the  same  year. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  will  not 
l)e  conferred  by  the  College  at  present.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty,  the  requirements  for 
this  degree  cannot  be  met  properly  where  there  is  not 
special  provision  made  for  extended  graduate  work, 
such  as  cannot  l>e  offered  by  institutions  without  a  uni- 
versity equipment. 

The  degree  in  Music,  Musicae  Baccalaurea  (Mus.B.), 
is  open  to  graduates  of  this,  or  any  other  approved  Col- 
lege, and  to  such  as  may  produce  certificates  testifying 
to  their  use  of  at  least  five  years  in  the  study  of  Music. 
Two  examinations  must  be  taken  by  every  candidate,  at 
an  interval  of  not  less  than  one  year,  the  first  covering 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint  in  not  more  than  four  parts, 
and  Canon  and  Fugue  in  two  parts,  and  the  second  em- 
bracing Harmony  and  Counterpoint  in  five  parts.  Canon 
and  Fugue,  Musical  Form  (analysis),  History  of  Music, 
and  Orchestration.  Before  the  final  examination  the 
candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  for  the  approval  of 
the  examiners  a  composition  on  a  sacred  or  secular  sub- 
ject, containing  some  portion  for  a  solo  voice,  some  for 
a  chorus  for  four  parts  using  fugue  treatment,  and  an 
accompaniment  for  piano,  organ,  or  a  string  band,  said 
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composition  to  occupy  alx)ut  fifteen  minutes  in  its  per- 
formance. 

Kesident  graduates  and  students  in  special  courses 
may  receive  from  the  President  a  certificate  of  the 
studies  completed. 

The  de^ees  conferred  in  1894  were  as  follows : 

A.  M.  THESES. 

Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  1878— Problems  of  Village  Life  in 

England. 

Mary  Rawson  Botspord,  1878— The  Distichs  of  Cato. 

Sophia  Dickerman  Storke,  1870— History  of  the  English  Ed- 
ucational Policy. 


A.   B. 


MARY  WlNCHSSTBR  ABBOTT, 
NKLX.A  LANDT  AONB, 

Elizabeth  Mobehkad  Andrews, 
Eljzabbth  Bowden  Barns, 
Emeune  Babstow  Bartlett, 
LiLA  Eliza  Beers, 
Florence  Bernd, 
Celinda  Dayis  Bishoprick, 
Mary  LiOuise  Boynton, 
Irene  Fowler  Brown, 
Marion  Otis  Candee, 
Edna  Carter, 
Florence  Adams  Chase, 
Ellen  Dundas  Chater, 
Harriet  Bernard  Clapp, 
Caroline  Cohan, 
Grace  Webster  Cooley, 
Susan  Charlotte  Cbampton, 
Mary  Lillian  Crea, 
Josephine  Delaney, 
Ethel  Hinton  Elsworth, 
Kate  Louise  Enos, 
Mary  Estslle  Febrell, 
Blanche  Ferry, 
Elizabeth  Grace  Fisher, 
Lucy  Aldrich  Fitch, 
Charlotte  Louisa  Fowler, 
Frances  Howard  Fuller, 
Elizabeth  achsa  Gillmbr, 
Agnes  Gnade, 
Juliette  Golay, 
Elizabeth  Hazlston  Haight, 
Mabel  Louise  Hastings, 


Leonora  Howe, 

Edith  Josephine  Hulbbrt, 

Alice  Sarah  Hussey, 

Ada  Lombard  Latimer, 

Mary  Lynch, 

Elizabeth  Margaret  McAdams, 

Florence  Blanche  MacArthur, 

Annie  Rachel  Macauley, 

Mary  Margaret  Macauley, 

Marie  Marchant, 

Elizabeth  Arthurs  Marshall, 

Louisa  Surre  May, 

Louisa  Miller, 

Ethel  Moore, 

Mary  Blanche  Mumford, 

Angie  Martin  Myers, 

Bessie  Pearl  Newman, 

Lizzie  Hiogins  Patten, 

Lila  Henry  Patterson, 

Emily  Bartlett  Platt, 

Florence  Lillian  Bobbins, 

Helen  Mildred  Slade, 

Katharine  Estblle  Spiers, 

Kate  Van  Cott  Stbbbinr, 

Ruth  Stickney, 

ADA  Belle  Story, 

Flora  Eda  Todd, 

Nanna  May  Tompkins, 

Katharine  Minerva  Utter. 

Abby  Augusta  Vaillant, 

Caroline  G.  Vanderburgh, 

Mel  VINA  VanKleeck, 

Hattie  May  Wager, 
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Ida  Mat  Hbmans,  Emildb  Louisff  Wblls^ 

LiLLEB  COYLE  HBNCH,  GBRTBUDB  WHITX, 

Myba  Coffin  Holbbook,  Aiiicx  Wilson  Wilcox, 

The  following  studente  completed  courses  for  which  they  en- 
tered previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  requirements, 
and  received  the  diplomas  of  the  schools  existing  at  that  time  : 

IN  PAINTING  : 
Harkobt  Com  stock  Shattuck. 

IN  MUSIC  : 

Alicb  Barnbvbldt  Clabk,  Jxssib  Lilian  Macdonald, 

Maby  e.  Van  dbbooabt  doughty,      Maud  Louisb  Sandxbs, 
Cabolinb  Mubray  Fbrbis,  May  Josbphinx  Wixthan, 

Alicb  Louisb  Wobthington. 


By  bequest  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barringer  there  is  a 
fund  of  three  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  paid  '^to  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class 
of  each  year  who  shall  be  a  daughter  of  a  physician,  or 
of  one  who  was  a  physician  in  his  lifetime,  and  who  shall 
oflfer  herself  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize;"  or,  if  no  one 
in  the  graduating  class  presents  herself,  to  the  student  in 
the  next  lower  class  who  is  eligible. 

The  Helen  Kate  Fubness  Pkize  Fund  furnishes 
annually  two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty 
dollars,  which  are  granted  to  the  writers  of  the  best  two 
essays  on  some  ^^Shakesperianor  Elizabethan  subject," 
competition  being  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class.  The  subject  is  assigned  a  year  in  advance,  and 
the  essays  must  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
semester.  The  subject  for  the  year  1895-96  will  be, 
SJwkespearis  Delineation  of  Women  Compared  with 
that  of  Termyaon. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mbs.  Erminie  A.  Smith,  of 
Jersey  City,  have  established  a  Memorial  Prize  fund 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  excellence  in  the  study  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology.     A  first  and  second  prize  will 
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be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following  extract  from 
the  deed  of  gift : 

"The  Trustees  shall  apply  the  net  income  from  said 
fund  as  a  prize  or  prizes  to  be  given  to  any  student  or 
students  of  Vassar  College  who  shall,  in  the  judgment 
of  said  Board,  from  time  to  time  have  attained  the  high- 
est degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology." 

Scholarships. 

The  endowments  for  the  assistance  of  students  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  "Auxiliary  Fund  "  of  $60,000  established  by 
the  Founder's  will. 

2.  A  fund  of  150,000  established  by  the  will  of  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  Jr. 

In  awarding  the  latter,  preference  is  given,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  number  receiving  aid,  to  such  as  are 
residents  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  have  been  so  for  at  least 
five  years. 

The  John  H.  Raymond  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Hannah  W.  Lyman  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Adaline  L.  Beadle  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

The  A.  J.  Fox  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to  the 
nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  R.  H.  McDonald  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to 
the  nomination  of  the  founder.     . 

The  scholarship  established  by  the  Alumnae  of  Chicago 
and  the  West.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  competitive 
examination,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Alumnee  of  that  section,  and  it  provides  for  the  board 
and  tuition  of  the  successful  competitor. 

The  Catherine  Morgan  Buckingham  scholarship  of 
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$8,000,  founded  under  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  M. 
Buckingham,  an  honored  Trustee  of  the  College.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  it  is  provided  that  "preference 
shall  l>e  given  to  the  daughters  of  clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 

The  Calvin  Huntington  scholarship  of  16,000,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Cailvin  Huntington,  of  Kansas.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  WiUiam  MitcheU  Aid  Fund  of  $1,000,  established 
by  the  bequest  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell  in  memory 
of  her  father. 

A  Loan  Fund  from  which  amounts  are  lent  to  appli- 
cants, without  interest. 

The  Merrill  Fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which 
"shall  be  applied  to  aid  deserving  daughters  of  foreign 
missionaries." 

The  Catherine  P.  Stanton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  "shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  some  student  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of 
the  college." 

The  L.  Manson  Buckmaster  scholarship  of  $740. 

The  Matilda  C.  Perry  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
the  daughters  of  Baptist  ministers. 

The  F.  Helen  Rawson  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Kittie  M.  Spring  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Charles  M.  Eckert  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Heloise  E.  Hersey  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Samuel  Munson  Fund  of  $2,025.  This  endow- 
ment gives  preference  to  students  from  Maine. 

Applicants  for  assistance  from  any  of  these  funds  must 
become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish  evi- 
dence of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  a  credita- 
l)le  rank  as  students. 
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In  addition  to  the  aboye-mentioned  Permanent  Funds 
and  Scholarships,  there  is  also  a  College  Aid  Fund  de- 
rived from  the  annual  gifts  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
and  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons interested  in  Christian  education  generally.  This 
fund  is  usually  without  restriction,  and  from  it  appro- 
priations may  be  made  to  students  of  any  grade  who 
may  receive  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

As,  hovjeve?*,  the  demand  Jbr  aid  to  worthy  students 
is  constant^  and  as  the7*e  is  no  probability  that  the  demand 
will  ever  cease,  the  Trustees  sol  i<^it  the  gift  of  more  scholar- 
ships. The  Slim  of  eight  thousand  dollai's  is  necessary  to 
found  a  full  schola7*ship.  Partial  scholarships  may  also 
he  established,  yidding  one-quartet^  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  iThcome  of  a  full  scholarship  ;  these  may 
afterwards  he  completed  at  the  convefiience  of  the  donor, 
and  made  to  yield  an  income  which  shall  pay  aU  the  an- 
nual College  expenses  of  the  holder. 

The  Trustees  especially  solicit  contributions  to  the  College 
Aid  tund,  as  thei^e  are  often  students  of  great  promise 
who  can  he  helped  only  in  this  way, 

Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society. 

The  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  October,  1889.  Its 
regular  membership  consists  of  graduates,  non-graduates 
and  teachers  of  Vassar  College.  Other  friends  of  the 
college  and  the  work  are  allied  as  associate  members  of 
fifteen  branch  organizations.  Its  scholarships  are  as- 
signed as  loans  to  applicants  passing  without  condition 
the  entrance  examinations  held  by  the  college. 

For  the  year  1894-95  the  loans  numbered  twenty- 
five,  and  amounted  to  $4,680. 

The  General  Society  gave  two  scholarships  of  $200 
each,  and  two  of  $100;  the  Boston  Branch,  a  total  of 
$715  to  four  students;  Brooklyn,  one  of  $200  and  one 
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of  $100;  Cleveland,  one  of  $260;  Illinois,  one  of  f  100; 
Kentucky,  one  of  1400;  New  York,  a  total  of  f750  to 
four  students;  Orange,  one  of  $200  and  one  of  $100; 
Pittsburg,  one  of  $300  and  one  of  $200;  Poughkeepsie, 
one  of  $115;  Rochester,  one  of  $150;  Tennessee,  one  of 
$200;  Washington,  one  of  $200. 

No  application  was  made  for  the  Minnesota  scholar- 
ship. 

The  Pacific  Branch  made  a  gift  to  the  fellowship  fund. 

The  General  Society  offers  anrmaU/y  an  entrance 
scholarship  of  $200. 

The  Boston  Branch  offers  for  competition  in  June, 
1896,  a  scholarship  of  $200.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Miss  Leonora  Howe,  14  Concord  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The  New  York  Branch  offers  an  entrance  scholarship 
of  $200  for  June,  1895.  Application  should  be  made 
to  Mrs.  Preston  K.  Yates,  32  West  128th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Branch  offers  a  day  scholarship  of 
$115  for  June,  1895.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Miss  Helen  N.  Frost,  34  Cannon  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

The  Minnesota  Branch  offers  an  entrance  scholarship 
of  $200  for  two  years  for  June,  1895.  Application 
should  be  made  to  Miss  Buth  Stickney,  Sunmiit  Ave., 
St.  Paul. 

The  Kentucky  Branch  offers  an  entrance  scholarship 
of  $400  for  June,  1895.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Miss  Mary  D.  Anderson,  1Y27  First  St. ,  Louisville,  Ky . 

Bequests  for  further  information,  and  application  for 
the  scholarship  offered  by  the  General  Society,  should 
be  sent  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Braislin,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

All  applications  must  be  made  before  April  1,  1895. 
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The  College  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  which  is  half  way  between  Albany  and  New  York, 
on  the  Hudson  River  Bailroad.  Electric  cars  run  reg- 
ularly to  and  from  the  city.  The  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  has  an  office  in  the  building. 

The  College  buildings  comprise  the  Main  Building,  a 
structure  five  hundred  feet  long,  containing  students' 
rooms,  apartments  for  officers  of  the  College,  recitation 
rooms,  the  chapel,  library,  dining  room,  parlors,  offices, 
etc.;  Strong  Hall,  for  residence;  the  Vassar  Brothers' 
Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Chemistry;  the  Museum, 
containing  the  collections  of  Natural  History,  the  Art 
Galleries,  the  Music  Rooms,  and  the  Mineralogical  and 
Biological  Laboratories;  the  Observatory;  the  Alumnae 
Gymnasium;  the  Conservatory;  the  Lodge;  Residences 
for  Professors;  and  various  other  buildings. 

The  Kain  Building. 

This  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  passen- 
ger elevator  is  provided.  Every  possible  provision 
against  the  danger  from  fire  was  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  fire  aervioe,  a  steam  fire  engine, 
connections  and  hose  on  every  floor,  several  Babcock 
extinguishers,  and  fire  pimips. 

The  students'  apartments  are  ordinarily  in  groups, 
with  three  sleeping-rooms  opening  into  one  study. 
There  are  also  many  single  rooms  and  a  few  rooms  ac- 
commodating two  persons.    The  rooms  are  provided 
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with  necessary  furniture,  and  are  cared  for  by  servants. 
The  construction  of  the  building  is  such  that  even  more 
quiet  is  secured  than  in  most  smaller  edifices.  The 
walls  separating  the  rooms  are  of  brick,  and  the  floors 
are  deadened. 

Strong  HalL 

This  building  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred 
students  was  erected  in  1893.  It  is  arranged  in 
single  rooms,  and  in  suites  of  three  rooms  for  two 
students.  The  dining  room,  the  height  of  which  ex- 
tends through  two  stories,  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building.  Every  thing  has  been  done  to  make  this  hall 
attractive  and  comfortable,  and  owing  to  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  who  supplemented  the  ap- 
propriation by  a  gift  of  $35,000,  it  has  been  possible  to 
provide  a  model  building  for  residence.  It  contains  an 
elevator,  and  there  is  the  same  protection  against  fire  as 
in  the  main  building.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Bessie  Rockefeller  Strong. 

The  Frederick  I*.  Thompson  Library. 

This  buUding,  connected  with  the  main  edifice,  was 
completed  in  1893.  Mr.  Thompson's  great  generosity 
has  met  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  College. 

The  Libraby  of  the  College  contains  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  volumes,  selected  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  departments.  Provision  is 
made  for  its  growth  by  annual  appropriations.  The 
students  have  free  access  to  the  shelves  during  eleven 
hours  of  each  day. 

The  Reading  Room  receives,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  the  leading  scientific,  literary,  and 
philological  periodicals,  American,  English,  German, 
and  French. 
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The  Vassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Fhysics  and  OhemiBtry. 

This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  rooms 
of  ample  size  for  lectures,  and  laboratories  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

The  department  of  Physics  occupies  seven  rooms. 
The  lecture  room  is  provided  with  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete course  of  experimental  lectures  and  adjacent  rooms 
contain  a  generous  supply  of  apparatus  for  demonstra- 
tions in  general  physics. 

Two  laboratories  for  students  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment. Both  have  solid  floors  of  cement  and  are  pro- 
vided with  heavy  but  movable  tables,  securing  stable 
support  for  sensitive  instruments.  Pier  tables  are  fur- 
nished for  such  instruments  as  need  to  be  free  from 
the  slightest  tremor.  One  of  these  laboratories  is  devoted 
to  general  elementary  physical  measurements,  and  the 
other  to  more  advanced  work  in  magnetism  and  electric- 
ity. The  latter  contains  no  iron  in  any  part  of  its 
structure.  On  the  first  floor  is  another  laboratory,  de- 
voted to  the  experimental  study  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 

The  equipment  in  this  department  comprises  an  ample 
supply  of  apparatus  for  lecture  purposes  and  for  ele- 
mentary laboratory  work.  In  addition  to  this  many  in- 
struments of  fine  grade,  which  have  been  obtained  from 
the  best  American  and  European  makers,  are  at  hand 
for  advanced  work.  Examples  may  he  given  as  fol- 
lows: micrometer  screws,  micrometer  microscope, 
reading  telescopes  and  fine  balances ;  tangent,  astatic 
and  mirror  galvanometers,  wheatstone  bridges,  rheostats, 
electrometers  and  condensers;  optical  benches  with 
complete  outfits  of  lenses,  mirrors  and  prisms ;  spectro- 
meters, difiFraction  bench  and  accessories  for  measuring 
wave-lengths,  polariscopes,  and  a  complete  set  of  Mel- 
loni  apparatus. 
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The  second  and  third  floors  of  the  laboratory  build- 
ing, comprising  about  5,000  feet  of  floor  space,  are  de- 
voted to  Ch^oiistry,  and  contain  lecture  room,  three 
laboratories  for  students,  library  and  balance  room, 
dark  room  and  private  laboratory.  The  laboratories 
for  students  contain  110  tables  and  are  supplied  with 
the  usual  conveniences  and  all  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  courses  offered. 

A  fund,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Guy  Vassar,  provides 
for  the  addition  of  new  apparatus. 

Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  consists  of  a  large  labora- 
tory for  work  in  General  Biology  and  a  small  one 
for  more  advanced  work  in  Zoology,  Anatomy  and 
Embryology.  These  are  furnished  with  tables  for 
microscopic  work  and  dissection,  which  are  fitted  up 
with  reagents,  glassware  and  instruments.  The  students 
are  supplied  with  dissecting  microscopes,  etc.  The 
apparatus  includes  Thoma  and  Minot  microtomes,  a 
Cambridge  incubator,  Arnold  steam  sterilizers,  a  drying 
oven,  paraffin  baths,  etc. 

A  valuable  collection  of  invertebrates  from  the  zoolo- 
gical station  at  Naples  has  been  added  for  general  use 
in  lectures  and  laboratory,  supplementing  the  supplies 
received  each  year  from  Wood's  HoU.  A  good  work- 
ing series  of  charts  illustrates  systematic  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Anatomy,  Embryology  and  special  phases  of 
Evolution.  Both  laboratories  are  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  aquaria,  both  fresh-water  and  marine,  containing 
mollusca,  Crustacea,  fishes,  amphibia,  reptilia,  etc. 

A  small  room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  live  material  for  use  in  the  laboratory;  the  sup- 
ply of  plants  is  furnished  by  the  Eleanor  Conservatory. 
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There  is  a  small  working  library  in  the  laboratory  con- 
taining the  ordinary  text-books,  works  of  reference  and 
a  few  monographs,  in  addition  to  the  books  and  jour- 
nals kept  in  the  library. 

The  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Laboratories. 

These  contain  cases  of  representative  specimens,  es- 
pecially intended  for  actual  handling  and  study  by  the 
students  of  these  courses.  To  such  students  they  are 
constantly  accessible.  There  are  also  various  forms  of 
requisite  apparatus,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
Wollajston's  Reflecting  Goniometer,  a  Joly  Specific 
Gravity  Balance,  an  Analytical  Balance,  a  Fuess  Litho- 
logical  Microscope  of  the  largest  size  and  latest  improved 
form,  apparatus  and  re-agents  for  the  preparation  of  mi- 
croscopic sections  of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  complete  sets  of  the  apparatus  requisite  for 
the  blowpipe  determination  of  minerals  to  furnish  one 
to  each  student  of  the  class. 

A  good  supply  of  the  leading  text-books  and  books  of 
reference  on  the  topics  studied,  is  furnished  to  the  lab- 
oratories of  Natural  History  for  daily  use  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  Mttseum  of  Natural  History. 

This  contains. 

1.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  Rocks  and  Fossils,  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  specimens,  besides  models, 
restorations,  relief  maps,  sections,  landscapes,  etc.  The 
minerals  are  over  four  thousand  in  number,  all  carefully 
selected  for  their  educational  value.  There  are  also  se- 
ries of  models  in  wood  and  in  glass,  for  illustrating  crys- 
tallography, a  series  exhibiting  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  minerals,  and  many  duplicate  specimens  for  man- 
ual use.    The  lithological  collection  embraces  all  the 
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important  rocks,  about  seven  hundred  in  number ;  the 
palaeontological  collection  contains  nearly  five  thousand 
fossils,  which  are  chiefly  from  the  standard  European 
localities.  There  is  a  representative  set  of  North  Ameri- 
can fossils,  illustrating  every  period  of  geological  his- 
tory, and  comprising  over  three  thousand  specimens, 
each  one  thoroughly  authenticated. 

A  valuable  collection  of  the  remarkable  vertebrate 
fossils  of  the  Tertiary  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska, 
including  portions  of  gigantic  mammals,  also  of  inter- 
esting concretionary  forms  from  the  Hot  Springs  of 
South  Dakota  has  been  added. 

2.  The  Cabinet  of  Zoology,  illustrating  all  the  sub- 
kingdoms,  comprising  about  five  hundred  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles  from  South  America;  representative 
vertebrates  from  our  own  country;  a  collection  of  in- 
sects ;  a  choice  collection  of  shells,  corals,  and  other 
radiates  ;  a  fine  osteological  series;  a  set  of  Blaschka^s 
life-like  models  of  Invertebrates;  some  of  Auzoux's  clastic 
anatomical  models  for  illustrating  structural  and  com- 
parative zoology;  and  full  sets  of  mounted  specimens  of 
varieties  of  pigeons  and  domestic  fowls  illustrative  of 
artificial  selection  It  is  especially  rich  in  ornithol- 
ogy, as  it  includes  the  Giraud  collection  of  North  Ameri- 
can birds,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  United  States.  It  contains  about  one  thousand  spe- 
cimens, all  mounted,  representing  over  seven  hundred 
species,  among  which  are  several  type  specimens,  and 
many  of  historical  interest  as  the  original  of  Audubon's 
drawings.  The  representation  of  South  American  birds, 
though  not  so  complete,  is  rich,  embracing  probably 
the  largest  series  of  humming  birds  in  any  College 
museum. 
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Art  Gallery. 

This  contains  a  collection  of  oil  and  water-color  paint- 
ings. Among  these  the  oldest  artist  in  America,  Wat- 
son, is  represented.  Of  the  early  American  school  it 
contains  works  of  Trumbull,  Mount,  Cole,  Durand, 
Gifford,  Kensett,  Edwin  White,  Baker.  Of  the  later 
Americans  there  are  paintings  by  Inness,  Boughton, 
Huntington,  McEntee,  Whittridge,  Shattuck  and  Gi- 
gnoux.  Of  foreign  art  it  has  works  by  Diaz,  Courbet, 
L'Enfant  de  Metz,  and  Duverger.  Among  the  water 
colors  are  four  Turners,  two  Prouts,  one  Copley  Field- 
ing, two  Stanfields  and  a  number  of  others  by  well- 
known  foreign  and  American  artists.  Four  pictures  by 
Mauve,  forming  part  of  a  collection  in  memory  of  Miss 
Anne  Cecil,  have  been  lent  to  the  College  by  Miss  Sarah 
Cecil,  of  1884. 

The  Hall  of  Oasts 

Contains  specimens  of  all  the  great  periods  of  sculp- 
ture ;  the  Hermes  by  Praxiteles,  the  Laocoon  and  Niobe 
groups,  the  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes,  the  Dying 
Gaul  and  Borghese  Warrior,  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana,  the  Augustus  of  the  Va- 
tican, the  Nuremberg  Madonna,  the  Ghiberti  Gates,  the 
Pieta  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  St.  George  by  Donatello, 
a  case  with  forty-two  Tanagra  figures,  and  a  number  of 
Architectural  constructive  details  and  ornaments.  All 
these  casts  are  the  size  of  the  originals. 

The  art  fund  provides  means  for  annual  additions  to 
the  Gallery. 

The  Eleanor  Gonservatory. 

This  memorial  gift  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Farrington,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  erected  in  1886.  The  plants,  com- 
prising typical  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
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are  among  the  valuable  resources  for  biological  instruc- 
tion. The  Herbarium  contains  the  Merrill  collection  of 
ferns  and  other  plants. 

The  Anatomical  Gabinet. 

This  contains  articulated  and  non-articulated  skele- 
tons, a  complete  dissectible  manikin,  magnified  dissecti- 
ble  models  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  etc.,  desiccated  and 
other  specimens,  comprising  all  that  is  needed  to  eluci- 
date the  topics  studied. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  observatory  contains  a  Meridian  Circle  with  Col- 
limating  Telescopes,  a  Clock  and  Chronograph,  an  Equa- 
torial Telescope,  and  two  Portable  Telescopes,  the  gifts 
of  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss 
Cora  Harrison,  of  the  class  of  1876.  The  object-glass 
of  the  Meridian  instrument  is  of  three  and  three-quar- 
ters inches  diameter ;  that  of  the  Equatorial,  of  twelve 
and  one-third  inches.  The  latter  is  from  the  manufac- 
tory of  Alvan  Clark.  A  Teleapectroscope  made  by  J. 
A.  Brashear,  and  a  Universal  Instrument  made  by 
Wanschaft,  of  Berlin,  have  recently  been  added. 

The  Ghapel  Organ, 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Deane,  was  constructed  by 
H.  L.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York. 

The  AlttmnsB  Gymnasiom. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1889  by  the  Alumnae  and 
Students  of  the  College.  The  main  part  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  forty -five  feet  wide.  The  upper  story 
is  used  as  a  tennis  court  and  as  a  hall  for  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  Philalethean  Society.  The  lower  story 
contains,  besides  loggia  and  entrance  hall,  a  room  in 
which  there  are  twenty-four  bathrooms,  with  each  of 
which  two  dressing-rooms  connect.    At  the  rear  of  this 
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room  is  a  large  swimming  tank,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick F.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  It  is  forty-three 
feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide.  A  well  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  deep  supplies  it  with  water  which  is 
pumped  in  at  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°. 

The  Gynmasium  proper  is  sixty-seven  feet  long, 
forty-one  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  It  is  fitted 
up  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  including  puUey- 
weights,  rowing-machines,  quarter  circles,  chest  devel- 
opers, walking  bars,  swinging  rings,  ladders,  Indian 
clubs,  dumb-bells,  and  many  other  appliances  for  cor- 
recting inherited  tendencies,  and  for  developing  muscle 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  nerve  force. 

THB  COLLEGE  LIFE. 
Health  and  Physical  Traiziing. 

A  Physician  resides  in  the  CoUege.  The  health  of 
the  students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention,  and 
the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  College  are  all  carefully 
directed.  The  study  of  hygiene  is  required  of  all  new 
students. 

There  is  an  Infirmary  with  complete*  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  with  a  competent  nurse 
in  constant  attendance.  It  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  College,  and,  with  a  southern  exposure  and  the 
cheerful  appointments  of  its  dormitories  and  parlor, 
makes  a  homelike  place  of  rest  for  those  who  need  tem- 
porary reUef  from  their  work. 

Students  who  enter  in  good  health  have  almost  uni- 
formly preserved  it,  and  cases  of  acute  disease  have  been 
very  rare.  Few  communities  of  the  same  number  of 
persons  have  so  little  illness. 

Upon  entering  the  CoUege  each  student  is  examined 
by  the  resident  physician,   her  heart  and  lungs  are 
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tested,  and  information  is  solicited  concerning  her  habits 
and  general  health.  From  these  recorded  data  and 
measurements  made  by  the  Director  of  Gymnasium,  exer- 
cise is  prescribed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each  in- 
dividual. This  is  required  three  times  weekly,  unless 
the  student  is  excused  by  the  resident  physician.  Occa- 
sional re-examinations  guide  modifications  of  prescrip- 
tions. All  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  is  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Gymnafiium, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  physical  exercise  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  and  by 
other  specialists.  To  ascertain  the  defects  needing  cor- 
rection and  to  avoid  overtasking  or  wrongly  working 
any  student,  the  system  of  measurements  recommended 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Physical  Education,  and  adopted  in  all  the  best  gym- 
nasia, is  followed.  These  measurements  afford,  as 
taken  during  several  years  past,  interesting  and  encour- 
aging information  concerning  the  valuable  effects  of 
systematic  physical  education. 

As  the  students  are  required  to  wear  a  uniform  while 
exercising  in  the  gymnasium,  they  are  advised  to  con- 
sult the  Director  before  procuring  their  suits. 

The  Grounds  of  the  College,  covering  two  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  tennis  courts, 
a  lake  available  for  boating  and  skating,  and  a  rink  for 
ice  skating,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  furnish 
ample  facilities  for  the  out-door  recreation  which  is  re- 
quired. 

BeligiouB  Life. 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian,  as  its  Founder 
willed  it  to  be,  and  it  welcomes  those  of  every  faith  to 
its  advantages.  It  is  unsectarian  in  its  management. 
Services  on  Sunday  are  conducted  by  clergymen  of  va- 
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rious  churches,  and  evening  prayer  is  held  in  the  Chapel 
daily.  Provision  is  made  for  the  regular  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Beligious  meetings  are  held  Thursday  and 
Sunday  evenings.  There  is  a  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Its  public  meetings  are  addressed  by 
men  and  women  devoted  to  home  and  foreign  mission 
work. 

The  following  are  among  the  speakers  from  Febru- 
ary, 1894,  to  February,  1895  : 

Social  Problems  in  Small  Towns,  .  .  Miss  Huntington. 
The  Tenement  House  Chapter  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters and  Sons,  ....  Mrs.  L.  S.  Houghton. 
Some  A8i)ects  of  Foreign  Missions,  Mr.  Elbert  B.  Monroe. 
Working  Girls'  Clubs,  .  •  .  .  Miss  Grace  E.  Dodge. 
Work  Among  Indian  Women,  .  .  Miss  Sybil  Carter. 
Work  Among  Poor  in  New  York.  .  .  Dr.  David  H.  Greer. 
Hospital  Work  at  Hampton,      .  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon. 

Temperance, Lady  Henry  Somerset. 

Social  Life. 

Various  societies  and  clubs,  literary,  scientific,  and 
musical,  give  variety  to  the  college  life.  The  Philale- 
thean  Anniversary  and  Founder's  Day  furnish  occasions 
for  a  more  general  social  life. 

The  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  re- 
gard to  attendance  at  chapel,  daily  exercise,  hour  of  re- 
tiring, and  other  matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the 
college  life,  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Students'  Association.  This  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years  and  is  amply  justified  by  its  re- 
sults. 

Bzpenaes. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  avoid  all  extra  charges  in 
its  proper  work.  Its  rates  are  fixed  with  that  purpose  in 
view. 
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The  charge  to  all  students  who  reside  in  the  College  is    $400 

This  mdudes  UdUon  in  aU  coUege  studies^*  hoards  and  the 
washing  of  one  dozen  plain  pieces  teeeldy.  Extra  washing  is 
charged  for  at  fixed  rates.  There  is  no  charge  for  hoard 
during  the  short  vacatiOTis. 

Of  the  $400  there  is  due  on  entrance        ....         300 

And  on  March  first 100 

Graduates  of  the  College  are  received  for  advanced  work 
at  a  charge  of. 300 

Non-resident  graduates  are  charged  for  tuition  in  graduate 
work, 50 

Day  students  are  charged 115 

Drawing  and  Painting $100  per  annum. 

For  Solo  Singing,  two  lessons  a  week       .        .     150  '* 

For  the  Piano-Forte,  two  lessons  a  week,  and 
one  period  for  daily  practice,         .        ,        .     100  '* 

Special  students  in  music  may  have  an  addi- 
tional practice  period  free  of  charge. 

For  the  Organ,  two  lessons  a  week.        .        .      100  " 

For  the  use  of  the  Chapel  Organ  one  period 
daily 2  a  month 

For  the  use  of  a  piano  for  an  additional  period 

daUy.        - 1         " 

For  extra  lessons  additional  charge  is  made  at  the  same  rate 

as  above. 
Students  who  do  not  take  lessons  may  have  the  use  of  a  piano 

for  a  daily  practice  period  at  one  dollar  a  month. 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  Medical  Attendance. 
When  the  student  consults  the  physician  at  her  office,  the 
charge  is  25  cents ;  when  the  physician  visits  the  stu- 
dent's room,  the  charge  is  50  cents ;  prescriptions,  25 
cents  each.  When  a  student  is  confined  to  the  Infirm- 
ary, the  extra  charge  for  regular  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  and  services  of  nurse,  and  for  meals  served 

*At  present  no  charge  is  made  for  chemicals  or  for  breakages  in  the  Labora- 
tories but  owing  to  the  large  increase  of  expense,  due  to  the  increased  size  of 
the  classes  in  the  laboratories,  the  College  finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  ohanre 
for  all  laboratory  courses  after  the  current  year.  It  will  aim  to  make  tms 
charge  as  near  cost  as  possible.  The  details  cannot  be  published  at  present, 
but  will  be  made  known  to  the  students  preylous  to  the  election  in  the  spring 
of  the  course  of  study  for  next  fall. 
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there,  is  $1.50  per  day.  Every  meal  taken  to  a  room, 
for  ^  hatever  cause,  is  charged  extra. 

Text-books,  stationery,  drawing  instruments,  and 
similar  articles  can  be  obtained  at  the  College  at  current 
prices. 

Students  supply  their  own  towels,  and  napkins  for 
the  table. 

Students  returning  after  the  sunmier  vacation  are  not 
at  liberty  to  occupy  the  rooms  previously  assigned,  un- 
til they  have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  then  due. 

Deductions. 

If  the  student  is  compelled,  by  sickness  or  other 
necessity,  to  leave  the  College  before  the  end  of  the 
year  for  which  she  entered,  she  will  be  charged  for 
board  (at  the  rate  of  $8  per  week)  until  formal  notice  is 
given  by  her  parent  or  guardian  that  she  has  relin- 
quished her  room.  As  engagements  with  instructors 
and  other  provisions  for  the  education  of  students  are 
made  by  the  College  for  the  entire  year  in  advance,  no 
deduction  can  be  made  in  the  charge  for  tuition. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absences  during  the  year. 

Students  received  at  any  time  after  the  first  five  weeks 
are  charged  pro  rata  for  the  portion  of  the  year  remain- 
ing at  the  date  of  their  admission.  But  no  deduction 
will  be  made  from  either  the  regular  or  extra  charges 
for  the  first  five  or  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  year. 

Oorrespondence. 

The  address  of  persons  connected  with  the  College,  is 
Vassar  College,^  Poughkeepsie^  K.  Y. 

Letters  respecting  any  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  admission  and  dismission  of  students,  their 
studies,   etc.,   should  be  addressed  to  the   President. 
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Communications  in  reference  to  rooms  and  the  personal 
welfare  of  the  students  may  be  made  to  the  Lady  Prin- 
cipal. 

Letters  pertaining  to  the  finances  of  the  College,  in- 
cluding all  claims  and  accounts,  and  reqxiesU  for  cata- 
logues^  should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  ;  those  re- 
lating to  the  general  business  of  the  College,  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Teachers'  Registry. 

A  registry  of  the  names  of  students  and  graduates 
who  desire  to  teach  is  kept  by  the  College.  The  Alum- 
nae who  are  interested  in  it  are  requested  to  keep  the 
authorities  informed  of  changes  in  their  residence.  The 
President  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  who 
desire  teachers. 
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"  It  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  havlog  received  from  her  Creator  the 
same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intel- 
lectual culture  and  development." 

" It  is  my  hope  to  he  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  of  founding 
an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what  our  colleges 
are  accomplishing  for  young  men." 

MATTBSW  VA88AB. 

The  College  was  incorporated  as  Vassar  Female  College  in  1861. 
This  name  was  changed  in  1867  to  the  present  corporate  name, 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 
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GOmsaS  CALENBAJL 

1895. 
Examinations  for  Entrance, 
CJoUege  exercises  begin  at  evening. 
Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  at  11.20  a.  m., 
Thanksgiving  Recess  ends  Saturday  evening. 
Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  11:20  A.  M., 

1896. 

College  Exercises  begin  in  the  morning, 

Semester  Examinations, 

Second  Semester  begins  .... 

Essays  for  Helen  Kate  Purness  Prize  due, 

Spring  Vacation  begins  at  11:20  A.  M  ,  . 

College  Exercises  begin  in  the  morning. 

Last  day  for  applying  for  Graduate  Scholar- 
ships,       

Founder's  Day, 

Last  day  for  submitting  theses  for  advanced 

degrees, 

Last  day  for  applying  for  Babbott  Fellowship, 

Senior  vacation  begins,   .... 

Semester  Examinations, 

Baccalaureate  Sunday,     .... 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Thirty-first  Annual  Commencement, 

Examinations  for  Entrance,    .        .        .         j 

College  Exercises  begin  at  evening, 

Last  day  for  applying  for  the  Barringer 

Prize, 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  at  11.20  a.  m.. 
Thanksgiving  Recess  ends  Saturday  evening, 
Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  11:20  A.  M  , 

1897. 
College  Exercises  begin  in  the  morning. 
Semester  Examinations, 
Second  Semester  begins 
Spring  Vacation  begins  at  11:20  A.  M., 
College  Exercises  begin  in  the  morning, 

Founder's  Day, 

Thirty-second  Annual  Commencement. 


September  18-20. 
September  20. 
November  27. 
November  30. 
December  6. 
December  20. 

January  7. 
January  27-31. 
February  3 
February  3. 
March  27. 
April  8. 

April  9. 
May  1. 

May  1. 

May  1. 

May  27. 

June  1-5. 

June  7. 

June  9. 

June  10. 

June  3-6. 
September  16-19. 

September  18. 

October  31. 
November  25. 
November  28. 
December  4. 
December  23. 

January  7. 
January  25-29. 
February  1. 
March  26. 
April  7. 
April  30. 
June  9. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

BEaniBEMBNTS    FOB   ADMISSION  TO    THE 

FBESHMAN   CLASS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  any 
higher  class  must  be  at  leaat  sixteen  years  of  age.  They 
must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character. 
All  testimonials  and  certificates  should  be  sent  to  the 
President  before  July  15. 

Registration  blanks    are  provided  by  the  College. 

No  one  will  be  considered  an  applicant  who  has  not 
filled  out  and  returned  to  the  President  one  of  these 
blanks. 

With  every  application  there  must  be  a  deposit  of 
ten  dollars  in  order  to  secure  a  room.  This  sum  is  for- 
feited in  case  the  applicant  withdraws,  but  otherwise  is 
credited  on  the  first  payment. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  in 
the  following  subjects : 

English : 

1.  Beading. — A  certain  number  of  books  are  set  for  reading. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions 
on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually 
be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — 
perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before  her  in  the  examination  paper. 
The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 

NoTK.~No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose'work  is  notably  de- 
fective in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 
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The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  : 

In  1896  :  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  NighPs  Dream;  De  Foe's 
Hiatory  of  the  Plague  in  London ;  Irvinpr's  Taksof  aTtavdLer;  Scott's 
Woodstock ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  .MQJUm  ;  Longfellow's  Evange- 
line ;  George  Eliot's  SHas  Mamer, 

In  1897:  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It;  De  Foe's  History  of  the 
PUigue  in  London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  IVaveUer;  Hawthorne's 
Twice  Told  Tales ;  Longfellow's  Evatigdine ;  (Jeorge  Eliot's  SUas 
Mamer, 

In  1898 :  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II. ;  Pope's  IKod, 
Books  I.  and  XXII. ;  The  Sir  Eager  de  Goverley  Papers  in  The 
Spectator ;  Goldsmith's  Tlie  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Coleridge's  An- 
dent  Mariner;  Southey's  Life  oj  Nelson;  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Bums  ;1jowqIVs  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne's  The  House 
of  Hie  Seven  Gables, 

II.  Study  and  Practiee. — This  part  of  the  examination  pre- 
supposes the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below. 
The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form  and  structure. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 

1896:  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Milton's  L' Alle- 
gro, II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lyddas ;  Webster's  First  Bmiker 
Hill  Oration, 

1897  :  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with.  America ;  Scott's  Marmion ;  Macaulay's  Life  o^ 
Samuel  Johnson. 

1898 :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  De  Quincey's  Tfie  FliglU  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Tenny- 
son's The  Princess, 

History :  Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  Empire ;  outlines  of  American  or  Eng- 
lish history.  Any  standard  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England, 
or  the  United  States  may  be  used.  The  following  are  recom- 
mended :  For  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  sections  on  Greek 
and  Roman  History  in  Sheldon's  Oeyieral  History  or  Myers'  Gen- 
eral  History;  for  American  history,  Johnston's  History  of  the 
United  States,  orFiske's  History  of  tfie  United  States;  for  English 
history,  Gardiner's  Englisli  History  for  Schools, 
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Kathematics :  (a)  Algebra.— The  requirements  in  Algebra 
embrace  the  following  subjects :  Factors ;  Common  Divisors  and 
Multiples ;  Fractions ;  Ratio  and  Proportion ;  Negative  Quanti- 
ties and  Interpretation  of  Negative  Results ;  The  Doctrine  of 
Exponents;  Radicals  and  Equations  involving  Radicals;  The 
Binomial  Theorem  of  the  Extraction  of  Roots.;  Arithmetical 
and  Geometrical  Progressions;  Putting  Questions  into  Equa- 
tions ;  The  ordinary  methods  of  Elimination  and  the  solution  of 
both  Numerical  and  Literal  Equations  of  the  First  and  Second 
Degrees,  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  and  of  problems 
leading  to  such  equations.  The  text- books  used  should  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  larger  treatises  of  Newcomb,  Olney,  Ray,  Robin- 
son, Todhunter,  Wells  or  Wentworth. 

(h)  Plane  geometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five 
books  of  Chauvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Geometry,  or  the 
first  five  books  of  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
or  Wells'  Plane  Geometry,  or  the  first  six  books  of  Hamblin 
Smith's  Elements  of  Geometry,  or  chapter  first  of  Olney's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry. 

In  order  to  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  College,  recent 
review  of  the  work  completed  early  in  the  preparatory  course 
is  necessary. 

Latin :  Grammar,  Allen  and  Greenough,  Gildersleeve-Lodge, 
or  Bennett ;  Latin  Composition,  Collar  (Parts  third  and  fourth), 
or  Daniell  (Parts  first  and  second),  or  Allen  (50  lessons) :  Caesar, 
Ocdlic  Wary  four  books ;  Cicero,  seven  orations  (the  Manilian 
Law  to  count  as  two) ;  Vergil,  Jt)neidj  six  books.  Translation  at 
sight  from  Caesar  and  Cicero's  orations.  The  Roman  method  of 
pronunciation  is  used. 

The  attention  of  preparatory  schools  is  specially  called  to  the 
following  points : — 

1.  Latin  "Composition.— Greater  thoroughness  in  drilling 
the  student  in  the  grammatical  forms  and  simpler  constructions 
of  the  language. 

The  advantage  of  studying  Latin  Prose  in  connection  with 
the  various  authors  read. 

2.  Pronunciation.— Practice  in  reading  Latin  with  special 
attention  to  vowel  quantities.  Training  the  ear  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Latin  read  aloud. 
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In  addition  to  the  Latin  two  other  languages  are  required.  The 
second  language  may  he  Greek  or  Oerman  or  French  ;  the  third  lan- 
guage  may  he  French  or  German. 

Greek :  Candidates  must  be  able  to  read  at  sight  easy  Greek 
prose  and  easy  pewsages  from  Homer ;  also,  to  render  easy  Eng- 
lish passages  into  correct  Greek.  For  this,  they  should  have 
thorough  training  in  Grammar,  with  constant  practice  from  the 
start  in  translating  sentences  into  Greek,  and  should  read  care- 
fully at  least  four  books  of  the  Anahasis  or  the  HeQenica  and 
three  books  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  at  sight.  They  should  have  at  conmiand  a  fair 
vocabulary,  should  be  able  to  recognize  forms  at  a  glance,  and 
to  read  Greek  aloud  Intelligently  and  with  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Practice  in  translating  from  hearing  is  recommended  strongly. 

Oerman  (if  offered  as  the  second  language] :  Candidates  for 
the  Freshman  Class  are  expected  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  German  grammar ;  they  must  have  acquired  facility  in  prac- 
tically applying  the  rules  of  construction  by  translating  easy 
English  prose  into  German.  They  are  also  required  to  read  and 
to  be  able  to  give  in  German  some  account  of  the  following 
works:  Immermann,  Der  Oherhof  (Cambridge  University  Press 
ed.);  GoethOj  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (Buchheim  ed.);  Lessing, 
Minna  von  Bamhelm;  Schiller,  WUhdm  Tell  (Deering  ed.); 
Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Freytag,  Die  Joumalistefi 
(Heath  ed.). 

Throughout  the  course  German  is  the  language  of  the  class- 
room, therefore  good  preparation  in  conversation  is  necessary, 
facility  in  reading  and  writing  Grerman  script  desirable. 

Oerman  (if  offered  as  the  third  language) :  Schmitz,  Elements 
of  Geitiian  Language,  J,  IL  Translation.  Three  of  the  following 
books:  Fouque,  Undine;  Storm,  Immensee;  Heyse,  L^Arrahiata; 
Gerstacker,  Germelshavseti;  Freytag,  Soil  und  Haben  (Macmil- 
lan  ed.) 

French  (if  offered  as  the  second  language) :  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  Grammar  and  ability  to  translate  easy 
English  prose  into  French.  (Whitney,  Practical  French  Gram- 
mar, recommended).  Six  of  Bocher's  College  Plays ;  Daudet, 
La  BeUe  Nivemaise;  Souvestre,  Un  PhUosophe  Sous  Les  Toits;  Jul- 
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liot,  Mademoiselle  Solange ;  Dumaa,  La  Tidvpe  Noire;  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  Le  Gonscrit  de  181S, 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  essential  that 
candidates  for  admission  should  have  some  practice  in  French 
conversation. 

French  (if  offered  as  the  third  language) :  A  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Grammar.  Whitney's  Practical 
French  Grammar,  part  first.  Henri  Greville,  Dosia ;  Octave 
Feuillet,  Le  Boman  dun  jeune  Jwmme  pauvre  ;  Daudet,  La  Belle 
Nivemaise,  and  three  of  Bocher's  College  Plays.  It  should  be 
understood  that  in  these  requirements,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  itself,  rather  than  of  the  Grammar  which  is  de- 
manded. 

The  preparation  in  either  French  or  German  when  offered  as 
the  second  language  should  cover  a  period  of  at  least  two  years, 
five  recitations  a  week,  under  competent  instructors. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Exaiuinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  Col- 
lege June  3,  4,  5,  6,  )  .  oq^ 
September  16,  17, 18,  19,  )  ^^^^• 

Examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  may 
also  be  p^ven  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Atlanta,  Washington,  Omaha, 
Denver  and  San  Francisco,  during  the  first  week  in 
June,  1896. 

Application  for  examination  at  any  of  these  places 
must  be  made  to  the  President  before  April  15. 

Candidates  for  examination  are  requested  to  be  pres- 
ent at  9  A.  M.  for  registration. 

The  order  of  enti*ance  examinations  is  as  follows : 

Wednesday,    Latin,  9.30  A.  M  to  12  M. 

English,  2  to  4.30  p.  M. 
Thursday,        Geometry,  9.30  to  11.30  A.  M. 

History,  2  to  4.30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Greek,  German,  French,  9,30  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

Algebra,  2  to  4  P.  M. 
Saturday,        German,  French  (third  languftge),  9.30  to  11  A.  M. 
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Students  cannot  have  rooms  at  the  college  until  their 
examinations  have  been  completed.  Lodging  may  be 
procured  at  cottages  near  the  College  upon  application 
to  the  Treasurer. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  should  not  present 
themselves  until  Thursday  of  examination  week. 

With  the  exception  of  those  about  to  enter  College, 
and  those  who  have  special  examinations  to  take,  stu- 
dents are  not  expected  at  the  College  until  Friday  of 
the  opening  week. 

CBBTIFIGATES. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examination  in  the 
following  cases : 

1.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools  from  which  pupils 
have  previously  been  admitted  without  condition  to  the  Fresh- 
man or  a  higher  class. 

2.  When  they  have  been  prepared  by  a  graduate  of  the  College 
engaged  in  the  work  of  private  instruction,  one  of  whose  pupils 
has  before  been  admitted  without  condition  to  the  Freshman 
or  a  higher  class. 

3.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools  which  have  been 
visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  them,  or 
in  regard  to  which  the  Faculty  have  other  sufficient  means  of 
information. 

The  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withdraw  the  above 
mentioned  privilege  in  case  students  thus  admitted  fail  after 
fair  trial  to  maintain  their  standing. 

The  certificate  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
be  accepted  in  place  of  examination,  so  far  as  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College. 

In  all  cases  the  certificate  must  specify  the  text-book  used,  the 
ground  actually  gone  over,  and  the  date  of  the  examination. 
The  final  examination  in  any  subject  covered  hy  the  certificate  must 
have  been  taken  wUMn  two  years  of  Uve  time  of  the  candidaJWs  entrance 
to  College.  Blank  forms  for  certificates  will  be  furnished  by  the 
President  on  application. 

AU  certificates  and  testimonials  must  be  forwarded  to  the  CoUege  be- 
fore July  16th, 
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SPECIAL  GOUBSES. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  special  courses  are 
the  same  as  those  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class. 
Candidates  must  consult  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
desired  courses  of  studies,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  which  they  may  wish  to  enter, 
he  will  arrange  their  work. 

PAINTING  AND  MT7SIG. 

Instruction  in  the  history  and  theory  of  the  arts  is  of- 
fered among  the  courses  of  the  College  (see  pp.  56-59). 
Instruction  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  is  also  provided 
for,  but  this  is  not  counted  toward  the  degree.  An  ex- 
tra charge  is  made  for  it. 

These  courses  are  open  to  regular  and  special  students 
alike.  The  design  of  the  College  is  to  recognize  the 
true  place  of  these  studies  in  higher  education.  Every 
facility  is  therefore  provided  for  those  who  are  able  to 
meet  the  full  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College. 

COUBSES  FOB  TEAGHEBS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  and  who 
present  to  the  President  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
success  in  teaching  and  of  their  proficiency  as  students 
may  be  received  without  examination.  Certificates  of 
the  work  accomplished  will  be  given  when  desired. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANGED  STANDING. 

Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class  having  conditions 
in  her  work  will  be  suspended  from  membership  in  that 
class,  in  September,  until  the  deficiencies  have  been 
cancelled. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  not  coming  from 
other  colleges,  may  be  admitted,  on  examination,  to  the 
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regular  course  at  any  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year.  Such  students  will  be  examined  in  all 
prescribed  studies  antecedent  to  the  desired  grade,  in- 
cluding the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College, 
and  in  such  elective  studies  aa  shall  be  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate and  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  coming  from  other  colleges  must  submit 
their  courses  of  study  and  their  certificates  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty.  No  student  will  be  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  -Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 
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COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ARRANGED  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  De- 
gree extends  over  four  years. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to  fol- 
low lines  of  study  continuously,  through  both  the  re- 
quired and  the  optional  portions  of  the  course. 

Through  the  first  one  and  one-half  years  of  the  course, 
each  student  must  have  fifteen  hours  of  class-room  work 
per  week.  During  the  last  two  and  one-half  years, 
fourteen  hours  are  allowed. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
No  changes  in  elections  will  be  considered  after  the  first 
Monday  of  the  semester. 

Two  languages,  Latin  and  the  second  language  offered 
for  entrance  to  the  College,  are  required  throughout 
the  Freshman  year  of  every  candidate  for  a  degree. 
The  second  language  may  be  Greek,  German  or  French. 

An  opportunity  is  given,  in  the  elective  part  of  the 
course,  for  beginning  the  study  of  Greek,  German,  or 
French. 


Prssidknt  Taylor  akd  Professor  Frsnch. 

The  study  of  Psychology  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  de- 
cree. The  subject  is  presented  as  science  of  mind  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  one  hand  from  the  physical  sciences  and  on 
the  other  from  speculative  Philosophy.  The  intimate  relation 
of  mental  phenomena  to  the  physical  organism  is  carefully 
considered  and  the  practical  bearing  of  psychological  principles 
on  the  rules  of  thought  and  methods  of  education  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  view.    The  aim  of  the  instructor  in  this  subject,  as  in 
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all  the  courses  of  the  department,  is  both  to  further  the  immedi- 
ate intellectual  discipline  of  the  student  and  also  to  lay  a  basis 
for  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  independent  conception  of  self, 
the  world,  and  God.  Lectures  and  text-book  study  are  supple- 
mented by  essays  and  free  class-room  discussion.  The  student 
is  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to  think  for  herself. 

The  course  in  Ethics  is  also  required  of  students  for  a  degree. 
The  methods  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  outlined  above. 
A  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  is  made  the  ground 
of  free  discussion.  A  course  of  lectures  supplements  the  work 
and  reading  in  the  history  of  ethical  philosophy  is  required. 
Topics  of  study  are  the  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  and  the 
ultimate  ground  of  moral  obligation.  The  relations  of  the  prin- 
ciples thus  discovered  to  the  duties  of  moral  beings  to  self,  others, 
and  Grod,  are  also  discussed. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Psychology;  Lectures,  recitations  and  essays.  Junior  year 
second  semester  [3].  pbgfbssob  frbnch. 

2.  Ethics  ;  Lectures  on  the  Ethical  Philosophy.    Senior  year, 

first  semester  [3].  Pbbsidsnt  tatlob. 

(In  the  absence  of  President  Taylor,  the  course  is  given  this  year  by  Pro- 
fessor French.) 

ELECTIVE. 

Ck>\ir8e  A.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy ;  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, reading  of  authors  in  translation,  essays.  Junior  year,  sec- 
ond semester  [2].    (Also  open  to  Seniors.)      profbssob  Frbbch. 

Course  B.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Senior  year,  sec- 
ond semester  [3].  (In  1896-1897  this  course  will  extend  through 
both  semesters.)  Pbofbssob  Fbbnch. 

Ck>ur8e  C.  Logic ;  Jevons'  Elem&niani  Lesttons  in  Logic 
Junior  year,  first  semester  [3].    (Also  open  to  Seniors.) 

Professor  Fbbnch. 

Ck>urse  D.  Metaphysics.  Senior  year,  first  semester  [3]. 
Lectures,  analyses  of  reading,  discussions  and  essays.  The 
fundamental  problems  of  Knowing  and  Being  are  treated  con- 
structively. Bowne's  Metaphysics  is  used  as  a  basis  of  study 
with  frequent  reference  to  the  works  of  Lotze,  Spencer,  and 
the  recent  English  Idealists.  Profjbssob  frbnqh. 
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LATIN. 

PBOTK880B  MOORB,  DB.  FBANKLIN,  MISS  BALL  AND  MiSS  KING. 

The  work  in  Latin  extends  through  the  four  years  of  the 
under-graduate  course,  being  required  for  the  first  and  elective 
for  the  last  three  years.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  principal  phases  of  literary  activity  among 
the  Romans  through  the  study  of  representative  authors.  In 
the  department  of  History,  Livy  and  Tacitus  exhibit  natural  de- 
velopment in  style  and  method.  Cicero  and  Lucretius  represent 
opposing  schools  in  Roman  Philosophy ;  Horace  and  Juvenal 
show  the  growth  of  Satire ;  Horace,  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Pro- 
pertius,  that  of  Elegy  and  the  Lyric ;  Plautus  and  Terence,  the 
course  of  Roman  Comedy.  Using  these  authors  as  starting- 
points  the  endeavor  is  to  bring  before  the  student  the  lines 
along  which  the  various  departments  developed,  and  also  to  show 
the  connection  of  literature  with  history  and  politics,  as  well  as 
with  the  various  social  conditions  and  relations  of  Roman  life. 

The  development  of  the  language  in  literary  form  is  pointed 
out  through  explanations  of  grammatical  forms  and  construc- 
tions, and  the  relation  in  which  these  stand  to  the  historical 
g^wth  of  syntax.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  these  points  in  connec- 
tion with  the  required  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  while  at- 
tention is  still  directed  towards  them  in  the  elective  courses  of 
the  other  years  (especially  in  the  study  of  Plautus  and  Terence), 
the  literary  side  of  the  language  is  made  prominent.  Facility  in 
reading  Latin  is  cultivated  by  translation  at  sight.  The  study 
of  Latin  Composition  is  pursued  in  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  the  authors  read. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Cicero,  two  Orations,  Verrine  or  Philippics,  Livy,  Books 
XXI-XXII (Wesicott)  or  Books  V-VII  (Cluer)  [3],  Latin  Prose 
Composition  [1].    First  semester. 

2.  Livy    (continued),    Cicero,    de   Senectute   or    dc   Amicitia 

(Kelsey)  [3],  Latin  Prose  Composition  [1].    Second  semester. 

Dr.  Franklin,'  Miss  Ball  and  Miss  Kino. 

The  purpose  of  this  course,  which  runs  through  the  Freshman 
year,  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read  ordinary  prose  Latin  with 
ease  and  intelligence.  The  exercises  in  Latin  Composition  are 
for  the  most  part  based  on  the  texts  read,  and  translation  from 
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hearing  Latin  read  is  a  regular  class  exercise.  The  peculiarities 
of  Livy's  style  are  constantly  noted  and  contrasted  with 
the  classic  idiom  of  the  selections  from  Cicero. 

ELEcrrrvE. 

Coune  A.     Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  (Kirkland),  Latin 

Composition.    Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3]. 

Miss  Ball. 

Those  Satires  and  Epistles  are  read  which  bear  on  some  spe- 
cial subject ;  e.  g.  Horace's  literary  position,  his  criticism  of 
Lucilius,  his  portrayal  of  life  and  society  in  Rome,  his  relations 
with  Maecenas.  Peculiarities  of  syntax  and  diction  are  noted, 
especially  those  which  show  the  influence  of  colloquial  usage. 
The  course  in  Prose  Composition  continues  and  supplements  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Course  B.  Cicero,  Letters  (Tyrrell),  Latin  Composition. 
Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3].  db.  Franklik. 

The  letters  of  Cicero  are  important  from  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  history  of  the  period  as  well  as  on  the  private  life 
of  their  author.  The  language  is  colloquial  and  stands  contrast- 
ed with  the  formal  style  of  Cicero's  other  writings.  The  course 
in  Prose  Composition  continues  and  supplements  the  work  of  the 
Freshman  year 

Ck>UTse  C.    Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  selected  (C.  L.  Smith), 

Catullus  I-LX  (Merrill).    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [3], 

Miss  Ball. 

Horace  and  Catullus  are  compared  and  studied  from  a  literary 
as  well  as  a  linguistic  point  of  view.  Individual  peculiarities  of 
form  and  style  are  pointed  out  and  also  the  analysis  of  the  thought. 
The  relation  of  the  poets  to  each  other  and  to  their  Greek  orig- 
inals is  also  traced. 

Ck>ur8e  D.  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  Book  III  (Holden),  Tusculan 
Dispytations  selected  (Harper's  text),  Latin  Composition. 
Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [3].  dr.  Franklin. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  Roman 
Philosophy  and  to  exhibit  the  more  important  characteristics  of 
Cicero's  system  of  Ethics.  The  Latin  Composition  is  of  a  more 
advanced  character  and  deals  with  questions  of  style  and  form 
as  well  as  correctness  of  expression. 
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Coarse  E.  Vergil,  Bucolics,  Qeargic  IV  and  Aeneid  VII-XII 
selected.    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [2].         miss  king. 

This  course,  which  includes  those  portions  of  Vergil  not  usually 
read  in  preparation  for  college,  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  vari- 
ety and  development  of  Vergil's  poetic  genius.  Hence  the  Latin 
will  be  read  rapidly  and  the  purpose  of  the  work  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  literary. 

Coune  F.    Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  {Peck  and  Ar- 

rowsmith).    Sophomoreyear,  second  semester  [2]. 

Professor  Moors. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  do  not  propose  to 
make  a  special  study  of  Latin  and  yet  desire  to  possess  some  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  literature.  Characteristic  selections 
are  read,  supplemented  by  collateral  reading. 

m 

Ck>ur8e  Q.    Roman  Comedy,  Terence,  Andria,  and  Plautus, 

Trinumnms  (Freeman  and  Sloman).    First  semester  [3]. 

Profkssor  Moorb. 

Half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  each  one  of  the  plays  and  the 
work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  Roman  Comedy  and  the 
preparation  of  special  papers  by  the  class. 

Course  H.  Tacitus,  Agricola  or  Germania  (Hopkins),  Annals 
J- FI  (Allen).     Second  semester  [3]. •  Profkssor  Moorb. 

On  the  linguistic  side  the  syntax  and  style  of  Tacitus  are  stud- 
ied as  introducing  the  student  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Silver 
Age  of  Latin  Prose.  Collateral  reading  on  the  period  covered, 
and  lectures  on  the  historians  between  Livy  and  Tacitus  are  in- 
cluded in  the  course. 

Course  L  Roman  Elegy,  Catullus  (Merrill),  TibuUus  and  Pro- 
pertiuB  (Ramsay).    First  semester  [3].  professor  Moorb. 

Catullus'  position  among  Latin  poets,  his  originality,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Alexandrine  school  and  similar  questions  are  con- 
sidered. TibuUus  and  Propertius  are  used  to  illustrate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  elegy. 

Course  J.  Juvenal,  Satires  (Hardy),  Pliny,  Letters  (Pritchard 
and  Bernard).    First  semester  [3].  Profbssor  moorb. 

As  these  authors  present  opposite  views  of  social  life  in  Rome 
under  the  Early  Empire,  an  important  feature  of  the  work  con- 
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eists  in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  various  topics  suggested  by 
the  text. 
This  course  will  be  offered  in  189^97  in  place  of  Course  I. 

Ck>ur8e  K.  Lucretius  I,  III  (Kelsey),  Cicei-o,  Tusculan  Disputa- 
ti07i8  I  (Harx)er's  text).  Second  semester  [3].  pbotbssob  moobb. 

T^e  first  Book  of  Lucretius  gives  a  general  presentation  of 
his  form  of  Epicureanism,  and  from  the  third  Book  and  the 
Tusculan  Disputations  are  selected  the  portions  that  bear  on 
the  questions  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Ck>ur8e  L.    Roman  Institutions.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Pbofessob  Moobb. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  trace  the  connection  between 
modern  Institutions  and  forms  of  government  and  those  of  an- 
cient Rome.  After  briefly  considering  the  attitude  of  modem 
criticism  towards  the  early  period  of  Roman  history,  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Regal  period  are  taken  up,  the  manner  of  their  de- 
velopment into  Republican  forms  and  offices  and  their  final  ab- 
sorption into  those  of  the  Empire.  The  original  authorities  as 
well  as  the  works  of  Niebuhr,  Lewis,  Ihne  and  Mommsen  are 
used. 

This  course  is  open  to  Sophomores. 

Ck>UT8e  M.  An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Grammar.  Sec- 
ond semester  [1].  Pbofbssob  Moobb. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  his- 
tory, theories  and  methods  of  modern  Philology  with  si)ecial 
illustration  from  the  Graeco-Italic  group  of  languages.  The  class 
will  consult  the  works  of  Whitney,  and  DelbrUck  with  references 
to  the  larger  treatises  of  Brugmann  and  others. 

SANSKRIT. 

Pbofbssob  Moobb. 

Sanskrit  is  an  elective  course  of  two  hours  running  through 
Senior  year.  The  study  of  the  characters  and  inflections  of  the 
language  is  first  taken  up  with  Whitney's  Grammar  as  a  text- 
book ;  later,  selections  from  Lanman's  Reader  are  read. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  instructor  before  electing  the 
course.    For  the  present  year  the  course  is  given  in  part. 
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Pbofessor  Lbaoh,  Miss  Macurdt  and  Miss  King. 

The  aim  is  to  acquire  as  many-sided  a  knowledg'e  of  Greek  as 
possible.  Facility  in  reading  Greek  is  cultivated,  and  to  this 
end,  practice  at  sight  is  given  and  private  reading  is  encour- 
aged. Attention  is  paid  to  grammatical  principles,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  language  and  of  the  literature,  to  different  phases 
of  Greek  life  and  thought.  Careful  study  is  given  to  the  style 
of  each  author  and  to  the  distinctive  excellence  of  each,  and  in 
advanced  classes,  to  text-criticism.  The  courses  given  embrace 
representative  authors  in  history,  oratory,  philosophy,  in  epic, 
lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  Junior  year,  a  course  in  ele- 
mentary Greek  is  offered  to  any  non-Greek  students  who  may 
wish  it. 

A  society  called  the  Hellenic  Society  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  itself  acquainted  with  the  results  of  archaeo- 
logical research  in  Greece. 

A  short  course  of  lectures  in  archaeology  will  be  given  this 
year. 

Vassar  College  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  The  school  affords 
,  facilities  for  archaeological  investigation  and  study  in  Greece, 
and  graduates  of  this  college  are  entitled  to  all  its  advantages 
without  expense  for  tuition. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Lysias ;  Plato,  ^poio^  [3],  English  into  Greek  [1].  Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  also  from  hearing.  Lectures  on  legal,  politi- 
cal, and  social  aspects  of  Athenian  life.  Freshman  year,  first 
semester.  Miss  Macurdt. 

2.  Homer,  Odyssey;  Herodotus  [3].     English  into  Greek  [1]. 

Translation  at  sight.    Lectures  on  Homeric  Antiquities  and  on 

the  Homeric  Question.    Historical  explanation  of  the  Homeric 

Forms  and  Syntax.    BVeshman  year,  second  semester. 

Miss  Macurdt  and  Miss  Kino. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ck>iine  A.  (Short  course)  Grammar.  Anabasis,  Iliad,  Junior 
year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3].  PRorKssoR  Lbaoh. 

Ck>urse  B.  (Short  course  continued).  Same  work  as  in  Fresh- 
man course.    First  and  second  semesters  [3].        Miss  macurdt. 
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Course  O.  The  New  Testament.  Some  of  the  EpMes.  First 
and  second  semesters  [1].  Miss  Macurdt. 

Ckmrse  D.  Demosthenes,  OraUons  agcUnst  PhiUp[2].    English 

into  Greek  [1].    Sophomore  year,  first  semester.    This  course  is 

required  for  the  other  elective  courses  in  Greek. 

MiBS  Macurdt. 

Ck>aTse  E.  Plato,  Protagoms.  Lectures  on  Socrates,  the 
Socratic  Method,  the  Sophists.  Sophomore  year,  second  sem- 
ester L3J.  Miss  Maoubdt. 

OouxBe  F.  Aristophanes,  Frogs  and  Wasps,  Second  semes- 
ter [2].  Pbofbssor  Lxach. 

Ck>ur8eO.  Thucydides,  Selections  from  Books  11  and  III. 
Careful  study  is  ^iven  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  speeches,  to  the 
characters  of  the  prominent  generals,  to  the  history  and  insti- 
tutions of  Athens.    First  semester  [3].  PBonBssoR  Lbach. 

OooTse  H.  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  and  AUxstis,  First 
semester  [2J.  Professor  Lsach. 

Oourse  L  Sophocles,  Oedipus  at  CoUmus  and  Antigofne,  Second 
semester  [3].  Profkssor  lkach. 

Course  J.  Plato,  BepvJblic,    First  semester  [3]. 

Profkssor  Lbach. 

Course  K.  Aristotle,  Politics.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Profbssor  Lbach. 

Course  L.    Aeschylus,  Agamemnon.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Profbssor  Lbach. 

Course  M.    Pindar  and  Lyric  Poetry.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Profbssor  Lbaob. 

Courses  L  and  M  are  biennial  courses  that  alternate  with 
each  other. 

Graduate  Course,  in  1895-96.  Euripides  and  the  Greek 
Drama. 

FBEKCH. 

Profbssor  Bracq,  Miss  Epler  and  Mrs.  Braoq. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  three-fold :  1st.  To  give  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  of  its  evolution  from  the 
Latin  tongue.  During  the  first  year,  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  are  reviewed.    Throughout  the  course,  con- 
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stant  attention  is  given  to  their  application  during  both  the 
reading  and  conversational  exercises.  The  study  of  the  first  year 
is  grammatical,  that  of  the  second  is  grammatical  and  philo- 
logical. 2d.  To  enable  the  student  to  speak  the  language  flu- 
ently. To  this  end  great  efforts  are  made  to  educate  the  ear  and 
to  secure  fluency  of  speech.  The  text-books  are  French.  The 
answers  of  the  students,  the  lectures  and  discussions  are  all  in 
PVench.  3d.  To  give  a  philosophical  knowledge  of  French 
literature,  its  origin,  its  development,  its  master-pieces,  its  pict- 
ures of  French  society  at  different  periods;  in  other  words, 
French  history  as  seen  in  French  literature.  Special  efforts  are 
made  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  modern  thought  and 
life  of  France  in  their  literary  manifestations. 

REQUIRED. 

1  and  2.  Reading,  Hugo,  Hemani^  Balzac,  Cknttes,  Ponsard, 

CharloUe  Corday,  Delavigne,  Lovis  XI,    Grammar,  M6ras,  Syn- 

tctxe  pirUique,    Prose  composition,  Contanseau,  Exercise  Books. 

Conversation.    Freshman  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [4]. 

Miss  Eplsr  and  Mas.  Bbacq. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  thorough  grammatical 
drill,  to  teach  students  to  write  and  speak  French  correctly. 
The  reading  consists  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century. 

ELECTIVE. 

Crourae  A.  Short  course.  Fontaine,  Lectures  el  conversation^ 
M^ras,  La  Synlaxe  pratique,  Contanseau  Exercises,  books  I  and 
II.  M^rim^e,  Colombay  Copp^e,  Le  Luthier  de  Cr^mone.  Conver- 
sation.   Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Miss  Epler. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who,  having  entered 
college  without  French,  wish  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease  and 
to  understand  conversation.  The  work  includes  the  study  of 
grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  reading  of  modern  prose. 

Course  B.    The  same  as  1  and  2  for  students  who  have  taken 

the  Short  course.    First  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Miss  Epleb. 

Course  C.  Textual  reading  and  study  of  French  literature 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  1848.  Bowen's  French  Lyrics, 
Bonnefon,  Les  Ecrivains  modemes.  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester  [3].  Protbssor  bragq. 
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Historical  study  of  the  language  and  survey  of  the  literature 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century  in  the  important  phases  of 
thought  and  life.  The  religious  renaissance,  Chateaubriand. 
Foreign  influences,  Mme.  de  Sta^l  and  Ducis.  Egotistic  and 
pessimistic  literature,  Lamartine,  Hugo.  Early  royalism.  the 
philhellenic  movement,  romanticism,  and  humanitarianism. 
Cousin,  Guizot  and  Lacordaire. 

CouTBe  D.  The  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bead- 
ing, Voltaire,  Mirope,  Saint-Pierre,  Paul  et  VirgirUe,  Corneille, 

Le  Old.    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [3], 

Pbofbssob  Bbaoq. 

Literary  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  century  compared 
with  those  of  the  seventeenth  ^and  nineteenth.  Literature  of 
transition.  The  social,  the  political  and  the  religious  Influences 
of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists.  Rousseau's 
theories  of  education,  the  state  and  society.  The  literary  forces 
disintegrating  the  aTiden  regime. 

Course  E.    Reading  of  difficult  modern  French  and  prose 

composition.    Leune,  Difficult   Modem  French,  Mell6,  CorUem- 

pm-ary  Frejidi  Writers,  Hugo,   Buy  Bias.    Prose  composition, 

Fasnacht.    Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Professor  Braoq. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  the  linguistic  side  of  French  studies.  One 
hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  prose  composition. 

Course  F.  Reading  of  classical  literature.  Sophomore  year, 
first  and  second  semesters  [3].  Frofbssor  braoq. 

Critical  reading  of  parts  of  the  works  of  the  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Difference  of  vocabulary  and  syntax  as 
compared  with  contemporary  French.  The  psychological  rich- 
ness and  excellence  of  form  of  this  literature. 

Course  O.  Old  French.  Introductory  lectures  to  the  study  of 
Old  French.  General  survey  of  grammatical  principles.  The 
Norman-French  element  in  English.  C16dat,  Orammaii'e  &6- 
nientaire.  Choice  Beadings  from  Freiidi  History,  by  Gustavo  Mas- 
son.    La  CJianson  de  BoUind.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

PROFB8SOB  Braoq. 

The  course  in  Old  French  is  intended  to  furnish  a  basis  both 
for  the  study  of  Early  English  and  the  historical  study  of  the 
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French  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  with  facility  the  early  productions  of  the  Langue  d'Oll. 
The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  that  literature  of  Northern 
France  are  read  in  class. 

Crourae  H.  Critical  and  analytical  study  of  the  classical  drama. 
Junior  year,  first  semester  [2].  protbssob  beiacq. 

Discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  French  tragedy. 

Illustrations  of  different  conceptions  in  Corneille,  Le  Cid,  and  in 

.B&cine,  Andromaque  And  Athalie,    Analysis  of  parts.    Lectures 

upon  the  causes  of  the  development  of  the  French  tragedy. 

T^is  course  follows  Course  D. 

Course  I.  Literary  study  of  the  classical  French  drama. 
Junior  year,  second  semester  [2].  PRorBssoR  bracq. 

The  rise  of  the  French  drama.  Historical  and  comparative 
study  of  Horace,  Cinna,  Polyeucte,  Rodogune  of  Corneille, 
Britannicus,  Mithridate,  Bajazet,  Esther  of  Racine  and  I'Avare 
of  Moli^re  In  this  course  it  is  the  thought  and  the  history 
which  are  paramount  and  not  the  structure  of  the  plays.  This 
course  follows  Course  H. 

Ck>urse  J.  Miscellaneous  Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 
First  semester  [2].  professor  bracq. 

The  philosophical,  the  oratorical,  the  epistolary  and  religious 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Pascal,  Descartes,  Bos- 
suet,  La  Fontaine  and  Mme.  de  S6vign6.  The  conception  of 
education  and  the  ideal  state  of  F^nelon  are  considered.  This 
course  together  with  Courses  F  and  6  form  a  complete  study 
of  the  literature  of  the  century. 

Ckmrse  K.  The  literature  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Second 
semester  [2].  Professor  Bracq. 

Reading  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Amyot,  Montaigne, 
Agrippa  d'Aubign6  and  other  writers  of  the  period. 

Croarae  L,  Contemporary  Literature.  Senior  year,  first  and 
second  semesters  [2].  Professor  bracq. 

Survey  of  the  ethnographical  characteristics  of  the  French. 
The  influences  of  institutions,  the  family,  the  schools.  The 
phUosophical,  the  scientific  and  artistic  education.  The  religious 
institutions  and  influences.    Literary  societies  and  the  salons. 
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Literary  theories.  Foreign  influences ;  the  American,  English, 
German,  Russian  and  Scandinavian.  The  moral  and  religious 
reaction  in  literature.  Study  of  different  departments  of  con- 
temporary literature  and  its  representative  men.  Criticism,  its 
principles  and  its  men,  Bruneti^re,  Lemaitre,  Bourget,  Sarcey 
and  Faguet.  Tendencies  in  philosophy,  the  idealism  of  Benan, 
the  materialism  of  Taine  and  the  theistic  philosophy  repre- 
sented by  Paul  Janet.  History,  its  transition  from  an  art  to  a 
science,  Lavisse,  Sorel.  Eloquence,  transition  from  the  aristo- 
cratic to  the  democratic  form  in  the  Parliament,  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  pulpit.  Poetry,  its  decadence,  Sully  Prudhomme,  de 
H6r6dia.  The  drama,  its  present  power,  Sardou.  Novels,  their 
characteristics  and  their  men,  Daudet,  Cherbuliez,  Bourget,  etc. 

QEBICAK. 

ASSOOIATB  Profbssob  Hbrholz  akd  Miss  Kkmw, 

The  aim  of  the  Grerman  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
the  study  of  history  and  the  sciences  with  German  text-books, 
and  to  understand  and  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  pro- 
ductions of  literature.  It  is  also  Intended  to  give  them  the 
ability  to  use  the  language  conversationally  with  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy  and  freedom. 

In  the  Freshman  year  the  grammatical  principles  are  care- 
fully reviewed  and  in  the  subsequent  classes  incidental  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  is  given. 

The  History  of  Literature  is  begun  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  Sophomore  year  and  continued  in  every  following  semester, 
with  lectures  on  the  most  prominent  authors  and  their  works. 
This  course  embraces  the  development  of  language  and  litera- 
ture from  the  earliest  stages  down  to  the  present  day  and  is  cal- 
culated to  give  the  student  a  clear  conception  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  literary  evolution  of  Germany. 

REQUIRED. 

1  and  2.  Grammar.  Composition.  Translation  at  sight  from 
English  into  German.  Harris,  Chrman  prose  composition;  BvLch- 
heim,  Prose  composition ;  Eichendorf ,  Aus  dem  Leben  ernes  Tauge- 
nichts.  Poems  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  Chamisso,  etc. 
Schiller,  Maria  Stuart;  Goethe,  Egrmnt.  Freshman  year,  first 
and  second  semesters  [4].  Miss  nbev. 
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ELECTIVE. 

Coarse  A.  Short  Course.  Schmitz,  Elements  of  the  German 
Language,  Parts  I  and  II.  Joynes,  Oerman  Beader;  Storm,  Im- 
vnensee^ov  Fouqu^,  Undine;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Bamhdm,  Soph- 
omore year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

AssociATB  Professor  Herholz. 

This  short  course  is  intended  to  give  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  the  study  of  German  and  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  work  consists  of  a  thorough  drill  in  grammar,  with  writ- 
ten and  oral  exercises,  translation  from  Gorman  into  English, 
and  me  versa,  and  of  reading  and  memorizing  prose  and  poetry, 
the  matter  read  being  made  the  subject  of  conversation  and  com- 
position. Great  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation  and  correct 
expression. 

Ck>urse  B,  (Short  course  continued.)  Grammar,  Translation. 
Composition.  Kleey  Deutsche  Heldensagen ;  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  First  and  second 
semesters  [3].  Miss  Neet. 

Course  O.  History  of  Literature  from  the  early  beginning  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  Selections  from  the  first  classical  period. 
Schiller,  WaUenstein;  Lessing,  EmUia  Oahtti,  Composition. 
Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3].  Miss  Neef. 

Crourse  D.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  continued.  Sopho- 
more year,  second  semester  [2J.  Miss  Neef. 

Coune  E.  History  of  Literature  of  the  XVIIIth  century.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  influence  of  authors  on  their  contemporaries  and 
entire  periods.    Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise.    Essays  upon  topics 

suggested  by  the  class-work.    First  semester  [2]. 

Associate  Professor  Herholz. 

Students  are  expected  to  read  extracts  from  the  histories  of 
German  literature  by  different  authors,  to  study  the  lives  of  the 
great  poets  in  connection  with  their  works  and  with  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  intellectual  movements  of  their  times. 

Ckmrse  P.  History  of  Literature  of  the  XVIIIth  century  and 
work  of  Course  E  continued.  Goethe,  Iphigenk,  Tasao,  Sec- 
ond semester  [2].  associate  professor  herholz. 

Croorae  Q.  History  of  modem  Literature.  Critical  study  of 
poetical  productions.    Collateral  readings  and  lectures  will  sup- 
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plement  the  work  in  the  class-room.    Essays.    Lessing's  Prose 
works.    First  semester  [2].  Associats  Pbofbssob  Hskholz. 

Crourse  H.  History  of  modern  Literature  continued.  Second 
semester  [2].  Associatb  Profbssob  Hkbholz. 

Ckmrse  I.    Scientific  German,  Gore,  Sdence  Beader  or  Hodges' 

Courae  in  Scientific  German;  Cohn,  Vber  Bakterien;  Helmholz, 

Uber  Ooethes  naturwissenschafUicke  ArbeUen,    Mttller,  Die  electri- 

schen  Maschinen.    First  semester  [2], 

Miss  Nsbf. 

CrOurse  J.  Continuation  of  Course  I.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Course  K.  Goethe's  Faust,  I,  II.— a,  History  of  the  Faust 
legend;  b,  dramatic  representations  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  c,  critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust. 
Second  semester  [2].  Associatk  Pbofbssor  Hsbholz. 

CrOurse  L.  Modern  German  prose  writers,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  historic  novels  considered  in  their  relation  to  German 
life.    First  semester  [2].  associatb  Profbssob  Hbrhoia 

EKQLISH. 

Profbssor  Wbntwobth,  Dr.  Swbbt,  Dr.  Wtlib,  Miss  Warbbn, 

Miss  Wiooin,    Miss  Damb. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  Department  of  English  has  three 
objects :  (1)  proficiency  in  English  composition ;  (2)  a  general 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  ;  (3)  a  more  minute  knowl- 
edge of  certain  authors,  whose  works  illustrate  the  develop- 
ment not  only  of  English  literature,  but  also  of  the  English 
language. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  considered  in  the  required  work  of 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, — courses  1  and  2,  and  3, 
respectively, —  and  in  elective  courses  A  and  B.  Esi)ecial  stress 
is  laid  upon  frequent  and  regular  practice. 

The  second  of  these  objects  is  considered  in  the  required 
Sophomore  courses  4  and  5,  which  are  introductory  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  elective  courses  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  In  these  courses 
a  large  amount  of  reading  is  prescribed,  a  still  larger  amount  is 
recommended,  and  from  time  to  time  written  work  is  required. 

The  third  of  these  objects  is  considered  in  elective  courses  H 
and  I,  J,  K  and  L,  and  M. 

The  courses  in  Elocution  are  included  in  this  department  for 
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convenience,  but  form  no  part  of  the  regular  English  work,  and 
are  not  counted  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  They  consist  of 
elective  courses,  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors,  1 
hour  per  week,  second  semester, 

REQUIRED. 

1.  English  Composition.  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric;  exer- 
cises, weekly  themes.    Freshman  year,  first  semester  [3]. 

DR.  Wtlib,  Miss  Wabrbn,  Miss  Wiooin. 

2.  English  Composition.  Wendell's  English  Compositiont  illus- 
trated by  a  study  of  masterpieces ;  themes  and  essays.  Fresh- 
man year,  second  semester  [3]. 

Dr.  Wylib,  Miss  Warrbn,  Miss  Wiooin. 

3.  English  Composition.    Study  of  essay  structure  based  on 

the  most  exact  form,  the  argumentative.    A  brief  based  on 

some  masterpiece:  essays  (throughout  the  year)  preceded  by 

briefs  or  outlines.    Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [1], 

Dr.  Wtlib,  Miss  Dam ■. 

4  and  5.  Outline  of  History  and  Development  of  English  Lit- 
erature, with  a  more  careful  study  of  certain  representative 
authors, — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Johnson.  Much  reading  will  be 
prescribed,  more  will  be  recommended.  Written  work  will  be 
called  for,  from  time  to  time.  Sophomore  year.  First 
semester  [2] ;  second  semester  [3].  dr.  Swbkt. 

Ctourse  A.  English  Composition,  (a)  Daily  themes,  to  culti- 
vate regular  habits  of  work,  observation,  ease  of  expression. 
The  theme,  limited  to  one  page  of  theme  paper,  must  be  given 
to  the  instructor  on  the  day  when  it  was  written.  (6)  Fort- 
nightly themes,  to  cultivate  correctness  and  vigor  of  expres- 
sion.   Second  semester  [2].  professor  Wbntworth. 

Croarse  B.  English  Composition.  Argumentation.  Lectures 
on  Argumentative  Composition ;  Baker's  Specimens  of  Argumenr 
tatuMt  and  Specimen  briefs ;  forensics  preceded  by  briefs :  discus- 
sion of  briefs  and  forensics.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Professor  Wbntworth. 

Course  C.  English  Literature.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
centuries.  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Lyly,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Drayton, 
Raleigh,  and  other  Elizabethans;  Donne,' Jonson,  Herrick, 
Herbert,  Cowley,  Waller,  Butler,  Dryden,  Walton,  Fuller,  Sir 
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Thomas  Browne,  Jeremj'  Taylor,  Bunyan.    First  semester  [3], 
alternate  with  D.  Profbssob  wbntworth. 

Ck>urse  D.  English  Literature.  The  Drama  from  the  Miracle 
Plays  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres.  Miracle  Plays ;  Morali- 
ties ;  Interludes ;  Greene,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Chapman, 
Dekker,  Heywood,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Wehster, 
Ford,  Massinger.  BHrst  semester  [3],  alternate  with  C.  Given 
in  189&-96.  Profsssob  Wbntwobth. 

Coarae  E.  English  Literature.  Eighteenth  century.  Swift 
to  Burke,  Dryden  to  Burns.  Second  semester  [2],  alternate 
years.    Not  given  in  1895-6  professor  wbntworth. 

Crourse  F.  English  Literature.    Nineteenth  Century   Poets, 

with   particular    regard    to   Wordsworth,    Coleridge,    Byron, 

Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning.    First  semester  [3]. 

Dr.  Swskt. 

Ck>ur8e  Q.  English  Literature.      Nineteenth  Century  Prose. 

Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Landor,  Newman,  Carlyle, 

Macaulay,  M.  Arnold,  Buskin,  Pater.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Da.  Swxbt. 

Coarse  H.   Anglo-Saxon.      Bright's     Anglo-Saxon    Beader; 

Sievers's  Grammar.    First  semester  [3], 

Protbssor  Wbntworth  and  Dr.  Swbbt. 

Ck>ar8e  L  Anglo-Saxon.  Beowulf.  Versification.  Textual 
Criticism.  Theories  of  origin.  Second  semester  [3] ;  continua- 
tion of  H.  Profbssor  Wbntworth  and  Dr.  Swbbt. 

Ck>urse  J.  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales  (Clarendon  Press 
Series),  and  Minor  Poems,  Firstsemester  [3].  (Second  semester, 
1895-6.)  Profbssor  Wbntworth. 

Oourses  Kand  L.  Shakespeare.    A  minute  study  of  six  plays, 

three  each  semester.    May  be  elected  for  a  single  semester  or 

for  the  whole  college  year.    First  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Profbssor  Wbntworth. 

CrOurse  M.  Bacon  and  Milton.  Bacon's  Essays  and  Advance- 
ment of  Learning;  Milton's  Areopagitica,  English  poems,  and 
first  two  or  three  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  First  semester  [3],  al- 
ternate years  beginning  with  1895-96.    profbssor  Wbntworth. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Ely,  Miss  Richari>son,  Dr.  Gkntrt  and  Miss  Furnbss. 

The  courses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  prescribed  and  elect- 
ive. The  prescribed  courses  comprise  a  year  of  Solid  Greometry, 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  These  are  supplemented  by  elect- 
ive courses. 

T^e  aim  in  all  the  courses  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  exact,  sus- 
tained and  independent  reasoning,  of  precision  and  clearness  in 
the  statement  of  convictions  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  de- 
pend ;  to  rely  upon  insight,  originality  and  judgment  rather 
than  upon  memory.  The  endeavor  is  to  secure  full  possession  of 
leading  principles  and  methods  rather  than  of  details.  From  the 
first,  students  who  show  special  aptitude  are  encouraged  in  the 
working  of  subjects  which  require  more  prolonged  investiga- 
tion than  the  daily  exercise  of  the  class-room. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Freshman  year,  first  semes- 
ter [3].  Miss  Richardson  and  Dr.  Gbntrt. 

The  exercises  in  Geometry  include  recitations  from  the  text 
book,  original  demonstrations  of  propositions  and  applications 
of  principles  to  numerical  examples.  The  text  book  is  Chau- 
venet  (revised  by  Byerly). 

2.  Algebra.    Freshman  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

Miss  Richardson  and  Miss  Furnkss. 

The  text  book  in  Algebra  is  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Al- 
gebra. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Wells).  Freshman  year,  second 
semester  [2].  Professor  Ely,  Dr.  Gentry  and  Miss  Furnbss. 

In  Plane  Trigonometry  attention  is  given  to  Trigonometric 
analysis  and  the  solution  of  triangles.  After  the  student  has 
gained  facility  in  the  use  of  Trigonometric  t-ables,  application  of 
the  principles  is  made  to  problems  in  Mensuration,  Surveying 
and  Navigation. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ck>urae  A.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Wentworth).  Sopho- 
more year,  first  semester  [3],  Professor  Ely. 

Ck>ur8e  B.  Analytic  Geometry.  Diflferential  Calculus.  Sopho- 
more year,  second  semester  [3]. 
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Id  Analytic  Geometry  the  student  is  carried  through  the  ele- 
mentary properties  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 
All  principles  are  illustrated  by  numerous  exercises  and  appli- 
cations. 

Ck>une  O.  Differential  Calculus  (Osborne),  f^rst  semes- 
ter [3]. 

Course  D.    Integral  Calculus  (Osborne).    Second  semester  [3]. 

Profbssob  Ely. 

The  elective  course  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  either  pure 
or  applied  Mathematics.  The  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  work 
but  is  largely  supplemented  by  oral  Instruction. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  A. 

Conrse  E.    Advanced  Integral  Calculus,    f^rst  semester  [3] 

Profbssob  Ely. 

Coune  F,    Quaternions.    First  semester  [3]. 

Ck>ur8e  G-.    Quaternions  continued.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Profbssob  Elt. 

This  course  includes  the  general  properties  of  scalars  and 
vectors,  Quaternion  interpretation  and  applications  of  Quater- 
nions to  the  Geometry  of  the  plane,  right-line  and  sphere. 

Course  F  presupposes  Courses  A  and  C. 

Course  H.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations.  First 
semester  [2].  dr.  Gehtrt. 

Burnside  and  Panton's  Theory  of  Equations  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  work,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Course  I,    Curve  Tracing.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Dr.  Gbntbt. 

Lecture  course  with  daily  practice  in  curve-tracing. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  A,  C,  H.  '    . 

Cotirse  J.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  (C.  Smith) 
The  Geometry  of  Planes  and  Quadric  surfaces.    First  semes- 
ter [3].  Dr.  Gbntrt. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  A,  C,  H,  I. 

Course  K.  Modern  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry.  First 
semester  [3].  dr.  gbntrt. 

Course  L.  Modern  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry.  Con- 
tinuation of  Course  K.    Second  semester  [3].  dr.  gbhtbt. 
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Prerequisite:  Courses  A,  C,  H,  I,  J. 

Cfourse  M.    Projective  Geometry.    First  semester  [3]. 

Miss  Richardson. 

Courfle  N.  Projective  Geometry.  Continuation  of  Course  M. 
Second  semester  [3].  Miss  Richardson. 

A  lecture  course  based  on  Reye's  Oeometrie  der  Lage. 
Prerequisite:  Course  A. 

Coarse  O.    Analytic  Mechanics.    First  semester  [3]. 

Course  P.  Analytic  Mechanics.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Dr.  Gentry. 

The  element^  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Applications  to  practi- 
cal problems.  The  fimdamental  principles  of  mechanics  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  the  potential. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  A,  C,  D. 

ASTBONOMT. 

Profbssor  Whitney. 

The  courses  in  Astronomy  are  all  elective.  Their  leading  aim 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  methods  of  investigation  by 
which  Astronomy  has  reached  its  present  status,  and  to  give 
such  practice  in  these  methods  as  the  previous  attainment  of  the 
classes  and  the  appliances  of  the  observatory  will  allow. 

Course  A.  Descriptive  and  Historical.  First  semester  [1], 
This  lecture  course  is  open  to  all  students.  It  is  intended  for 
those  of  literary  taste  who  may  desire  an  outline  knowledge  of 
Astronomy  without  entering  upon  its  scientific  treatment.  It  is 
not  essential  to  the  courses  which  follow  in  the  schedule,  nor  is 
it  recommended  to  those  proposing  to  study  Astronomy  as  a 
science.  It  will  serve,  however,  as  a  good  introduction  to  the 
course  in  the  Solar  Spectrum. 

Course  B.    General  Astronomy.    Firat  semester  [3]. 

Course  C.  General  Astronomy  (continued).  Second  semes- 
ter [3]. 

The  course  in  General  Astronomy  runs  through  the  year.  It 
provides  an  elementary  but  scientific  treatment  of  the  principal 
departments  of  Astronomy  and  is  illustrated  by  frequent  exam- 
ples and  applications  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  local  data. 
It  presupposes  only  the  required  mathematics  of  the  College  cur- 
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riculum.  It  is  also  of  value  to  the  student  as  a  course  in  applied 
mathematics  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  processes  of  inductive 
and  deductive  reasoning.  The  students  have  the  free  use  of  the 
portable  telescopes,  and  such  questions  as  they  can  determine  by 
their  own  observations  with  these  glasses  are  kept  before  them. 
This  observational  work  is  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
course. 

Ck>iirse  B.    Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.    First  semes- 
ter [3]. 

Oourse  E.     Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy.    Second 
semester  [2]. 

These  courses  offer  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  certain  de- 
partments of  Spherical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy.  They  pre- 
suppose Mathematical  Courses  A  and  B,  and  they  afford  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  wonderful  working  power  of  the 
Calculus.  The  order  and  character  of  practical  work  during 
the  year  must  frequently  vary  according  to  the  positions  of 
celestial  objects  of  study.  During  the  present  year  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  will  be  especially  studied ;  in  the  succeeding  year  Mars 
will  again  be  in  favorable  place.  During  the  first  semester  the 
students  use  the  meridian  circle,  making  and  reducing  their 
own  observations.  They  predict  occultations  and  obseiye  them. 
In  the  second  semester  practice  is  transferred  to  the  equatorial 
telescope.  This  practice  includes  planetary  phenomena,  nebulae, 
measurements  of  double  stars,  variable  stars,  observations  of 
minor  planets,  etc.  Theoretical  Astronomy  is  generally  treated 
under  the  forms  of  Comets^  orbits  and  orbits  of  Binary  stars. 

Course  P.    The  Solar  Spectrum.    Second  semester  [2]. 

This  course  presents  in  an  elementary  form  the  principles 
and  methods  of  the  New  Astronomy.  It  is  the  study  of  the 
revelations  of  the  spectroscope  in  its  application  to  celestial 
bodies.  It  is  a  non-mathematical  course,  and  does  not  presup- 
pose any  of  the  above  courses. 


Professor  Coolby  and  Miss  Coolby. 

The  complete  course  in  Physics  extends  through  three  years. 
It  consists  of  the  following  subdivisions  : 
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Course  JL    Physics.    First  and  seoond  semesters  [3]. 

All  Sophomores  are  required  to  take  this  course  or  the  cor- 
responding course  in  Chemistry.*  The  course  includes  selected 
fundamental  portions  of  the  several  branches  of  Physics,  which 
are  studied  by  means  of  illustrated  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  It  is  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  future  systematic 
study  of  Physics,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  other  sciences,  by  cul- 
tivating habits  of  thoughtful  observation,  intelligeht  manipula- 
tion and  accurate  expression. 

Course  B.    General  Physics.    First  semester  [3  or  4]. 

The  three-hour  course  embodies  a  systematic  study  of  the 
principles  of  Physics  relating  to  work  and  energy ;  the  molecu- 
lar theory,  and  the  properties  of  matter ;  molecular  heat,  and 
sound.  Lectures,  experimental  demonstrations,  a  free  use  of 
the  library  and  discussions  in  the  class-room. 

Students  who  elect  this  as  a  four-hour  course  will  add  to  the 
above  three-hour  course  one  exercise  weekly  in  the  physical 
laboratory. 

Open  to  Jimiors  and  Seniors. 

Course  C.   General  Physics.    Second  semester  [3  or  4]. 

The  three-hour  course  consists  of  systematic  study  of  the 
principles  of  Physics  relating  to  the  ether,  including  light, 
radiant  heat  and  electricity.  Lectures,  with  experimental 
demonstrations,  free  use  of  the  library  and  discussions  in  the 
class-room. 


*A  three-bour  course  through  the  Sophomore  year,  In  one  science, 
-which  may  be  Physics  or  Chemistry,  is  required.  In  addition  to  the 
required  work  in  the  science  chosen,  the  student  may  elect  the  correspond- 
ing course  in  the  other  at  the  same  time.  But  students  who  present 
the  evidence  of  having  had  a  preparatory  course  in  Physics  or  Chemistry, 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  head  of  the  respective  department,  may 
be  exempt  from  this  Sophomore  requirement  and  will  be  permitted  to 
elect  the  required  six  hours  of  science,  in  another  department  and  in  other 
years.  An  applicant  for  this  exemption  must  stale  in  writing  the  name  of 
the  school  in  which  her  work  was  done,  the  subjects  included,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  the  work.  She  must  also  present  a  record  of  her  laboratory 
work,  consisting  of  the  original  notes  taken  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time 
the  experiments  were  made.  If  these,  together  with  such  examination  as 
the  head  of  the  deportment  may  deem  necessary,  are  satisfactory,  the  ex- 
emption will  be  given,  but  the  work  thus  presented  will  not  be  counted 
toward  the  degree.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  course  offered  for  tbis 
purpose  need  not  cover  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the  Sophomore  course 
given  in  this  College:  the  quality  of  the  work  rather  than  the  quantity  will 
be  considered.  It  should  be  further  understood  that  those  who  desire  to 
take  advanced  courses  in  Physics  or  Chemistry,  to  which  the  Sophomore 
course  is  prerequisite,  should  elect  that  course  unless  specially  advised  by 
the  head  of  the  department  not  to  do  so. 
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Students  who  elect  this  as  a  four-hour  course  will  add  to  the 
above  three-hour  course  one  exercise  weekly  in  the  physical 
laboratory. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Course  D.    Practical  Physics.    First  semester  [3]. 

Advanced  laboratory  study  of  electricity  and  magnetism  with 
collateral  reading. 
Course  D  presupposes  Courses  A,  B  and  C. 

Ck>tur8e  E.    Practical  Physics.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Advanced  laboratory  study  of  heat  and  light  with  collateral 
reading. 
Course  E  presupposes  Courses  A,  B  and  C. 

CHEMISTBT. 

PaOFBSSOB  MOULTON,  MiSS  FRBBHAN  AND  MiSS  MABKHAM. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1895-96. 

Coarse  A.  General  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  Sophomore 
year  [3],  All  Sophomores*  will  be  required  to  elect  either  this 
course  or  the  corresix)nding  course  in  Physics.  The  work  of 
this  course  includes,  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class-room 
work,  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

Course  B.  Descriptions  of  the  metals,  Qualitative  analysis. 
First  semester  [3  or  4].  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
Course  A. 

Course  C.  Quantitative  analysis.  Second  semester  [3  or  4|. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  B. 

Course  D.  Organic  Chemistry.  First  semester  [3  or  4].  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  Course  B. 

Course  P.  History  of  Chemical  Theory.  Second  semester 
[2].    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  D. 

Course  G.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Second  semes- 
ter [3].  This  course  will  be  planned  as  a  continuation  of  Course 
C,  and  will  be  open  to  those  who  have  completed  that  course. 

Course  H.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Second  semester 
[3],  A  continuation  of  the  laboratory  work  of  Course  D. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  D. 

*  For  certain  ezoeptlons  to  this  requirement,  see  foot  note  p.  48. 
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Pbofbssor  Dwight. 

A  concise  course  in  Crystallogfraphy  is  ^iven,  illustrated  by  the 
best  glass  models  of  crystals,  and  accompanied  by  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  forms,  and  in  goniometrical  measurements. 
Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy  are  then  taken  up,  partly  by 
recitations  from  the  text-book,  and  partly  by  oral  instruction, 
with  special  reference  to  a  proper  preparation  for  laboratory 
work.  In  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  the  study  of  the  principal 
ores  and  other  minerals  is  conducted  by  oral  instruction  based  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  actual  examination  of  specimens  distribu- 
ted among  the  members  of  the  class.  Meanwhile,  at  as  early  a 
point  in  the  course  as  may  be  practicable,  laboratory  practice  in 
the  determination  of  minerals  by  the  blowpipe  and  by  chemical 
processes  is  begun  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  semester. 
This  work  is  in  two  courses ;  the  first  consists  of  a  series  of  pre- 
scribed experiments  with  known  minerals,  as  arranged  in  sched- 
ules prepared  by  the  instructor.  This  course  is  so  devised,  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  range  of  the  specimens,  that  by 
its  completion  the  student  is  made  quite  familiar  with  all  the 
more  important  reactions  of  the  determinative  processes. 

The  second  part  consists  in  the  determination,  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  of  a  large  number  of  selected  imknown  minerals. 

Excursions  are  taken  to  localities  of  mineralogical  interest. 

Goorfle  A.  Mineralogy,  full  course.  Dana,  Mamuil,  with 
lectures,  and  objective  study  of  minerals ;  laboratory  practice  in 
blowpipe  determination  of  species.    First  semester  [4]. 

Mineralogy,  shorter  course.  Lectures  on  mineral  structure 
and  composition ;  a  brief  course  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the 
study  and  determination  of  minerals.    First  semester  [2J. 

OEOLOGT. 

Pbofbssob  Dwight. 

The  Geological  course  is  introduced  by  three  hours  of  Physio- 
graphic Geology  in  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  in 
which  the  general  surface  features  of  the  earth  are  considered. 

This  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  an  Elementary 
course  in  Paleontology,  in  which  the  general  plans  of  structure, 
physiological  processes,  and  classification  of  plant  and  animal 
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life  are  studied ;  special  reference  is  made  to  fossil  forms  and  to 
the  processes  of  fossilization.  Either  two  or  three  hour  courses 
may  be  pursued,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

After  the  course  in  Mineralog^y,  offered  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  Junior  year,  the  first  and  general  course  in  Geology  proper 
follows  in  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year.  In  this  course, 
after  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  more  important  topics  in  Phys- 
iographic and  Petrographical  Geology,  some  time  is  given  to 
the  prin;5ipal  topics  of  Dynamical  Geology.  This  is  followed  by 
the  study  of  Historical  or  Stratigraphical  Geology,  including 
some  consideration  of  leading  typical  fossil  organisms.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  also  exercised  in  the  practical  cutting  and 
mounting  of  large  microscopic  sections  of  fossils,  and  rockd  con- 
taining minute  fossils,  by  means  of  a  specially-devised  rock- 
cutting  machine  of  the  largest  dimensions  and  the  most  perfect 
equipment.  Historical  Geology  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the 
course.  Its  lessons  are  well  illustrated  by  a  large  representative 
set  of  North  American  fossils  originally  collected  by  the  New 
York  State  Survey,  also  by  a  valuable  set  of  European  fossils. 

Either  two  or  four  hour  courses  may  be  elected. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  courses  are  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  profitably  pursued  independently  of  each  other ;  yet. 
taken  in  the  order  given,  they  form  a  strong  consecutive 
course.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  all  who  intend  to  take  the 
course  in  Geology  proper  in  the  latter  half  of  the  jimior  year, 
should  take  the  preceding  courses  in  Mineralogy  and  Element- 
ary Paleontology. 

The  higher  course  in  this  subject  will  consist,  as  the  class 
may  elect,  of  the  study  of  topics  in  Petrology,  Paleontology, 
Stratigraphical  or  Dynamical  Geology.  A  large  supply  of  char- 
acteristic fossils,  accessible  to  the  students,  furnishes  opportuni- 
ties for  much  objective  study,  aided  by  ordinary  microscopic  ap- 
paratus. One  of  Fuess's  celebrated  lithological  microscopes 
of  the  largest  size  and  latest  pattern  affords  facilities  for  the 
optical  study  of  minerals. 

Abundant  use  is  made  of  the  literature  in  the  College  library, 
and  especially  of  the  more  recent  discussions  of  geological  topics 
in  the  scientific  journals,  and  in  State  and  Government  reports 
and  bulletins. 

The  student  is  thus  taught  how  to  make  research  in  docu- 
ments carrying  authority,  and  is   also  familiarized  with  the 
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methods  of  investigating  and  discussing  geological  problems. 
Field-work  is  encouraged  as  far  as  possible. 

Ckmrse  A.  Physiographic  Creology.  A  study  of  the  general 
physical  features  of  the  Earth's  surface,  including  the  forms  and 
phenomena  of  land  and  water,  climate,  atmospheric  and  ocean 
currents,  secular  changes,  etc.  Sophomore  year,  first  semes- 
ter [3]. 

While  serving  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  full  study  of  Ge- 
ology, this  course  will  be  complete  in  itself. 

Gtourse  B.  Elementary  Paleontology.  A  general  course  in 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, with  special  reference  to  Geology,  for  which  it  is  a  very 
important  preparation.    Second  semester  [2]. 

A  parallel  course,  three  hours  per  week,  is  also  offered. 

Gtourse  C.  P\ill  course  [4].  Dana,  Text-hook,  with  lectures. 
Exercises  in  the  study  of  fossils  and  in  the  preparation  of  micro- 
scopic sections  of  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils. 

Shorter  course.  Lectures  on  the  general  scope,  material 
and  methods  of  geological  history  and  of  dynamical  geology. 
Second  semester  [2]. 

Course  D.  A  higher  course,  either  in  Petrography  or  in 
Paleontological  and  Stratigraphical  Geology,  with  practice  in 
field-work.    First  semester  [2  or  3]. 

Gtourse  E.  A  higher  course  in  Geology ;  either  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  D,  or  an  independent  course.  Second  semester 
[2  or  3]. 

BIOLOGT 

Profbssob  0*Gradt,  Miss  Dbank,  Miss  Brownell  and  Miss  Bickford. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Biology  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
general  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  living  things,  and  at 
the  same  time  pave  the  way  for  the  special  work  of  those  who 
wish  to  continue  the  study  of  the  biological  sciences  or  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  In  the  laboratory,  the  student  ac- 
quires a  thorough  knowledge  of  methods,  and  of  the  forms  dis- 
cussed in  the  lectures.  An  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  original  research. 

Students  intending  to  study  Biology  are  recommended  to  ac- 
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quire  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chemistry ;  those  who 
i^tend  to  study  medicine  are  recommended  to  take  the  courses  in 
Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Histology. 

The  College  provides  a  table  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Wood's  Holl  for  those  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  study  of 
marine  forms  during  the  summer. 

Ck>arse  A.  General  Biology.  First  semester  [3].  Three  lect- 
ures, four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  give  the  student  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  conception  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
life.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  begin  with  a  careful  study 
of  the  bracken  fern  taken  as  a  type  of  plant  life,  and  the  frog 
or  earthworm  as  a  type  of  animal  life.  This  is  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  these  representative  forms  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  fundamental  likeness  and  difference  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals. This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  thorough  study  of  a 
number  of  selected  types  of  animals  and  plants,  such  as  Amoeba, 
Paramoecium,  Haetmatococcus,  yeast  and  bacteria,  in  the  first 
semester.  The  work  on  bacteria  includes  not  only  the  micro- 
scopic examination,  but  also  practice  in  various  methods  of  cult- 
ure in  solid  and  liquid  media. 

Coarse  B.  General  Biology.  Second  semester  [3].  Three 
lectures,  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Course  A. 

In  the  second  semester,  the  work  with  types  is  continued  and, 
as  in  the  first  semester,  the  comparative  method  of  stutiy  is  en- 
couraged in  the  laboratory  and  brought  out  in  the  lectures 
especially  by  means  of  a  study  of  nearly  related  forms.  Those 
studied  are  as  follows  :  Moulds.  Spirogyra,  Vaucheria,  Nitella, 
Marchantia,  moss,  Selaginella,  Pinus,  and  typical  phanerogams, 
Hydra,  Anodonta,  Homarus.  Kana  or  Lumbricus. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  phanerogams,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  physiological  problems,  such  as  cross  and 
self-fertilization,  movements  of  plants,  insectivorous  plants, 
chlorophyll,  hybrids,  etc.,  and  experiments  in  physiological 
botany  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratory. 

Course  C.  General  Zoology.  First  semester  [3].  Three  lectures 
and  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those  who 
liave  had  Course  B. 
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This  gives  the  student  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  attention  being  paid  chiefly  to  the  classification,  de- 
velopment, and  homologies  of  invertebrates. 

Course  D.  Embryology.  Second  semester  [3].  Three  lect- 
ures, four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  Course  B. 

Thorough  work  on  the  embryology  of  the  chick  is  followed  by 
a  brief  comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  vertebrates. 
The  usual  method  of  making  and  studying  sections  of  the  chick 
is  supplemented  by  models  in  clay  made  by  the  students  to  illus- 
trate the  more  important  stages  in  development. 

Course  E.  Higher  Biology.  Second  semester  [1].  Open  to 
those  who  have  taken  Ck)urses  C  and  D. 

This  course  begins  with  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Biological  Sciences  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of  the 
evolution  theory.  Some  of  the  leading  questions  of  Biology, 
such  as  natural  selection,  evolution,  heredity,  are  discussed  in 
the  lectures. 

Course  P.  Current  Biological  Literature.  First  and  second 
semesters  [1].  Open  to  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  B  and  are 
taking  Courses  C  and  D. 

The  class  meets  weekly  throughout  the  year.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  give  the  student  familiarity  with  current  biological 
literature,  practice  in  bibliography,  and  in  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers. 

Course  G.  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Histology.   Second  semes 
ter  [2].    Three  to  four  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.    Open  to 
those  who  have  had  Course  B. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  comparative  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  various  ororans  of  vertebrates.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  medicine  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  s|>ecial 
work  in  Comparative  Osteology.  This  course  may  alternate  with 
a  course  in  Histology. 

FHTSIOLOGT  AND  HYGIENE. 

Professor  Thblbbro. 

REQUIRED. 

Hygiene  [1].  Freshman  year.  A  course  running  through  the 
first  semester.    One  hour  weekly  is  devoted  to  this  course,  and 
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the  study  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  investi- 
gation of  the  principles  of  house  sanitation.  Drawings  and 
models  are  provided  for  this  study.  All  new  students  are  re- 
quired to  attend. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  JL  Advanced  Physiology.  First  semester  [3].  The 
course  comprises  lectures,  text-book  work,  microscopic  study  of 
tissues,  experiments  in  physiological  chemistry,  and  frequent 
dissections.  The  Anatomical  Cabinet  furnishes  models  for  prac- 
tical demonstration. 

This  course  is  open  to  Jimiors  and  Seniors. 

HISTOBT. 

PBorsssoR  Salmon  and  Miss  Johnson. 

The  undergraduate  work  in  History  aims  to  give  opportunity 
through  the  required  work  of  the  Sophomore  year  for  a  some- 
what thorough  study  of  the  historical  forces  and  institutions 
that  were  developed  previous  to  the  modern  era  and  such  a 
brief  survey  of  modern  European  History  as  will  prepare  the 
student  for  the  special  courses  offered  in  the  following  years. 
During  the  Junior  year  two  distinct  lines  of  study  are  taken  up ; 
one,  of  special  periods  in  European  history,  and  the  other,  a 
parallel  course  in  American  history.  The  particular  object  of 
both  courses  is  to  give  training  in  specific  methods  of  historical 
investigation.  During  the  Senior  year  these  two  parallel  courses 
in  European  and  American  history  are  continued,  but  they 
become  more  specifically  courses  for  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  principles. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  first,  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  reading  history  and  studying  history; 
second,  to  acquaint  each  student  through  independent  work 
with  the  best  methods  of  historical  study  ;  thii*d,  to  show  in  the 
study  of  different  nations  the  development  of  present  from  past 
conditions ;  fourth,  to  indicate  the  organic  relation  of  history  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  by  means  of  text- 
books, topical  outlines,  lectures,  and  classes  for  special  study. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  all  works  in  the  library  and  are 
trained  to  do  independent  work. 
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REQUIRED. 

Course  1.  General  European  History.  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester  [3].  Miss  Johnson. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
founding*  of  the  Boman  Empire  to  the  Crusades.  A  brief 
study  is  made  of  the  development  of  Koman  Imperialism, 
Christianity  and  German  Individualism  as  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  mediaeval  civilization.  This  is  followed  by  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  these  forces,  the 
development  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  and  the  rise  of 
Feudalism. 

Course  2.  General  European  History.  Sophomore  year,  sec- 
ond semester  [3].  Miss  Johnson. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  The  history  of 
Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  is  studied  some- 
what specifically,  and  is  followed  by  a  brief  survey  of  modern 
European  History  to  1870. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.    American  Colonial  History.    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  Salmon. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  American  Colonies  with  special  reference  to  the  influence 
on  this  development  of  the  leading  events  in  European  history. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  practical  course,  giving  the  student  con- 
stant training  in  methods  of  historical  study. 

Course  B.    The  Reformation.    First  semester  [3]. 

Professor  SaImon. 

This  course  comprises  a  special  study  of  the  political  and 
religious  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  As  far  as  possible  the 
period  is  studied  from  contemporaneous  literature,  oflicial 
documents,  and  the  leading  modern  authorities.  It  is  one 
aim  of  this  and  the  following  course  to  give  the  student  con- 
stant practice  in  the  different  uses  of  historical  material, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  and  biographies, 
the  study  of  treaties  and  creeds  from  the  documents  themselves , 
reviews  of  recent  literature  treating  of  the  period  and  work  in 
historical  geography. 
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Ck>arse  G.  Modern  European  History.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Pbofessob  Salmon. 

This  course  is  the  continuation  of  CJourse  B.  The  work  com- 
prises a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  to  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolutioni  A 
more  special  study  is  then  made  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  political  development  of  the  different  countries  as  re- 
sulting from  it.  It  is  one  object  of  this  and  of  the  preceding 
course  to  show  by  the  study  of  comparative  history  the  influence 
of  different  nations  on  each  other. 

Course  B.  American  Constitutional  History.  First  semes- 
ter [4].  Profbssor  Salmom. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  three 
courses  in  History. 

The  course  is  intended  to  offer  opportunity  for  a  critical  study 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  American  constitution. 
The  specific  lines  of  work  along  which  the  general  subject  is 
studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  class  is  divided  into  small 
sections,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  constant  discussion  of 
facts  and  principles  and  the  individual  study  of  special  topics. 

Course  E.  American  and  English  Constitutional  History. 
Second  semester  [3].  PRorBssoR  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  D. 

The  course  completes  the  work  of  Course  D,  and  includes  a 
compai*atlve  study  of  the  existing  political  institutions  of 
America  and  England. 

Course  P.  Nineteenth  Century  History.    First  semester  [2]. 

PRorsssoR  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  B 
and  Course  C. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  different  political  con- 
ditions in  Western  Europe  as  they  have  been  developed  from 
the  French  Revolution.  The  special  subjects  considered  include 
the  growth  of  republican  ideas  in  France,  the  unification  of 
Italy,  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1830  and  1848.  Special  topics  for  indi- 
vidual study  are  taken  up  by  each  member  of  the  class  and  pur- 
sued throughout  the  semester. 
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Course  O.  Comparative  Politics.    Second  semester  [2]. 

FRorsssoB  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  F. 

The  work  comprises  a  study  of  different  theories  in  regard  to 
the  origin  and  functions  of  the  State,  with  an  examination  of 
the  application  of  these  theories  in  the  different  forms  of  modern 
federal  government.  The  specific  questions  considered  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

Coarse  H«  American  History  from  1787  to  1815.  Second 
semester  [3].  PRorsssoB  Salmon. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  A,  but  it  will  be  given 
in  its  present  form  only  during  the  current  year.  It  is  open  to 
Seniors  who  have  not  had  Courses  B  and  C. 

During  the  year  1896-97  the  following  elective  courses  will  be 
offered : 

Course  A.  American  Colonial  History.    3  hours. 

Course  B.  The  Reformation.    3  hours. 

Course  C,  The  French  Revolution.    3  hours. 

Course  B.  History  of  American  Political  Parties.    3  hours. 

Coarse  E.  American  Constitutional  History.    3  hours. 
This  Course  presupposes  either  Course  A  or  Course  D.    Stu- 
dents are  strongly  advised  to  take  both. 

Course  P.  Nineteenth  Century  History.    3  hours. 
This  Course  presupposes  Course  C. 

Course  G.  Comparative  Politics.    3  hours. 
This  Course  presupposes  Course  F. 

Coarse  H.  English  Constitutional  History.    3  hours. 
This  Course  presupposes  Course  E. 

ECONOICICS  AND  SOCIOLOGT. 

pROFXssoR  Mills. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  department  to  make  its  work  primarily 
disciplinary  in  the  belief  that  Economics  involves  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  combination  of  mental  discipline  with  practical  utility. 
•*  Not  only  do  action,  conduct,  life,  all  lie  in  the  domain  of  in- 
exact science,  making  training  in  this  indispensable  to  every 
educated  person,  but  even  looking  from  the  xx)int  of  view  of  an 
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exclusively  liberal  education,  it  is  a  higher  attainment,  a  finer 
feat  of  mind  to  be  expert  in  the  inexact  than  in  the  exact 
sciences."  Further  it  is  hoped  that  the  courses  offered  will  en- 
able those  pursuing  them  to  read,  think  and  act  intelligently 
upon  the  economic,  social  and  philanthropic  questions  which  are 
assuming  such  great  importance  and  becoming  more  and  more 
complicated. 

Methods  of  work  will  vary  with  the  subject  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  student.  In  the  first  year's  work  much  use  is  made 
of  text-books  as  a  basis  for  recitation  and  free  discussion.  In  the 
more  advanced  course  topical  outlines  furnished  the  class  in  ad- 
vance enable  the  student  to  study  differing  views,  to  weigh  con- 
flicting" evidence  and  arguments,  and  to  train  herself  to  habits 
of  independent  thinking. 

Gtourse  A.  Principles  of  Economics.  Recitations  from  Mar- 
shall, Elements  of  Economics.    First  semester  [3]. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  main  principles  of  economic  theory  with  such  attention  to 
conflicting  views  as  time  permits.    Collateral  reading  is  required- 

Ck>ur8e  B.  Economic  History.  The  Development  of  Indus- 
trial Society.  Second  semester  [3].  This  course  requires  no 
previous  study  of  Economics. 

The  chief  topics  studied  are  the  English  manor,  the  growth  of 
the  towns,  the  gild  merchant,  internal  and  foreign  trade,  the 
craft  gilds,  municipal  control  of  industry  in  the  middle  ages ; 
medidBval  agriculture  and  its  progress,  the  Black  Death,  growth 
of  international  trade,  trading  monoplies,  Elizabethan  legisla- 
tion, domestic  system  of  industry,  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
factory  system,  recent  economic  changes.  The  work  will  be 
based  principally  upon  Ashley,  Cunningham,  Rogers,  Toynbee, 
R.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Wells  Hobson.  This  course  is  imix)rtant  not 
only  in  itself  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  modem  labor 
and  social  problems.  It  is  recommended  to  Juniors  who  intend 
to  take  Course  E  in  their  Senior  year. 

Gtourse  G.  {a)  Money  and  Banking ;  (6)  Taxation.  Dunbar, 
The  Theory  amd  History  of  Banking;  Taussig,  2%e  SUver  SituaUon 
in  the  United  States.  Second  semester  [3].  Must  be  preceded 
by  A. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
modern  system  of  banking  by  deposit  and  discount,  principal 
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foreign  banking  systems,  United  States  National  Banking  sys- 
tems, systems  of  note  issue,  American  experience  in  bimetallism, 
our  recent  monetary  legislation. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  course  will  be  studied  the  general 
principles  of  taxation  and  the  results  of  American  experience. 
If  time  permits,  a  brief  survey  of  other  x>ortions  of  Finance,  as 
Budgets  and  Public  Debts,  will  be  made.  In  both  parts  of  the 
course  important  statute  laws  will  be  studied. 

Course  B.  Railroad  Transportation,  Trusts,  and  the  Relation 
of  the  State  to  Monoplies.  First  semester  [2].  Must  bo  preceded 
by  A. 

Laissez-faire,  the  argument  for  and  against,  and  substitutes 
proposed  for  this  precept ;  definition  and  'classification  of  mo- 
noplies ;  transportation  prior  to  the  railway,  development  of  the 
railway  system,  results  of  improved  transportation  and  com- 
munication, railway  organization  and  accounts,  competition, 
combination,  discrimination,  rates,  railroad  policy  of  different 
coimtries  and  of  this  country  before  1887,  constitutional  and  legal 
limitation  of  the  legislative  power  in  controlling  transportation 
agencies,  proposed  solutions  of  the  railway  problem  including 
state  ownership,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  and  its  results ; 
the  development,  organization,  advantages  and  dangers  of 
trusts,  anti-trust  legislation  ;  municipal  ownership  of  water- 
works, gas-works,  electric-lighting  plants  and  street  railways  ; 
conclusion  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  monoplies. 

Ckmrae  E.  (a)  The  Labor  Problem ;  its  Origin  and  Attempts 
toward  its  Solution  ;  (b)  Socialism.  Second  semester  [3].  Open 
to  those  having  had  A. 

The  chief  topics  considered  will  be  the  historical  basis  of  the 
labor  problem  in  the  economic  development  of  the  last  hundred 
years  ;  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  working 
classes  ;  their  complaints  and  claims ;  history  and  aims  of  work- 
ingmen^s  combinations ;  conciliation  and  arbitration  ;  co-opera- 
tion ;  profit  sharing  ;  different  views  as  to  the  proper  relation 
of  the  state  to  industry  ;  factory  and  other  legislation  ;  history 
of  socialism,  its  present  strength,  critical  study  of  the  proposals 
of  the  different  schools  of  socialists  ;  principles  of  social  reform. 

Course  P.  Social  Science,  Warner,  American  Cluirities.  First 
semester  [2].    Open  only  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  A. 
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Sociological  bearings  of  natural  selection,  heredity,  environ- 
menti  free  will ;  physical,  physiological,  psychological,  moral 
and  social  causes  of  abnormality  ;  statistics  of  the  causes  of 
pauperism,  history  of  the  English  poor  laws;  principles  that 
should  direct  charity  ;  private  relief,  charity  organization,  pub- 
lic relief,  almshouses,  old  age  pensions  and  workingmen^s  in- 
surance ;  relief  for  the  unemployed  including  labor  colonies  and 
the  tramp  problem ;  dependent  children  ;  relief  of  the  sick  ; 
insanity ;  statistics  of  the  causes  of  crime ;  criminal  anthro- 
pology ;  prevention  of  crime  ;  principles  that  should  govern  the 
treatment  of  offenders  ;  delinquent  children ;  reformatories ; 
prison  methods,  cumulative  sentence ;  the  family  and  divorce. 
Visits  have  been  made  to  various  charitable  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, of  which  there  is  a  considerable  variety  within  easy 
access  of  the  Ck)llege.  The  formal  and  informal  lectures  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  institutions  visited  have  been  very  in- 
structive. 

Courae  Q,  Economic  Seminary.  Second  semester  [2].  This 
course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  several  properly  pre- 
pared students.  A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  completion 
with  success  of  at  least  three  courses  in  Economics.  If  not  pre- 
viously taken  Course  E  must  be  elected  contemporaneously  with 
the  Seminary. 

ABT. 

PRorEssoB  Van  ingen. 

Throe  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  in  this  department,  one 
Theoretical,  two  Historical.  *Technical  instruction  is  also  pro- 
vided for. 

Course  A.  Theory  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting, 
has  special  reference  to  the  principles  of  criticism. 

Courses  BandC  comprise  the  History  of  Architecture,  Sculpt- 
ure and  Painting. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  A,  B  and  C  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures  and  collateral  reading.  A  large  collection  of  Braun 
Photographs,  Casts  and  Diagrams  elucidates  this  instruction. 
The  work  gone  over  in  these  several  classes  is  further  impressed 
on  the  student's  mind  towards  the  close  of  the  year  by  a  course 
of  twelve  lectures,  illustrated  by  means  of  the  stereopticon. 
These  lectures  are  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  college. 

*For  this  course  there  is  an  extra  charge. 
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OouTBe  A.  Theory  of  the  art  of  Design.  First  semes- 
ter [2].  This  course  oomprises  a  study  of  Beauty  in  Art,  intellect- 
ual and  optical  beauty.  Unity,  its  application  to  different 
modes  of  expression.  Definition  of  Architecture  :  laws  derived 
from  nature,  materials  used  in  Architecture;  their  effect  on  con- 
struction :  lintel  and  column ;  round-arch  and  dome ;  ])ointed 
arch  and  buttress  ;  the  truss  ;  decorations  in  Architecture.  Defi- 
nition of  Sculpture ;  the  statue,  low,  medium,  and  high  relief ; 
laws  of  relief ;  materials  used  in  Sculpture  and  subjects  treated. 
Definition  of  Painting ;  imitation ;  materials  used  in  painting. 
Etching,  Engraving.  Lithography.  Photography.  Composi- 
tion: the  sketch,  the  studies.  Drawing,  its  importance:  Stereog- 
raphy, Orthography,  Scenography.  Perspective,  the  defini- 
tion, the  perspective  of  a  point ;  parallel  perspective  ;  oblique 
perspective,  problems.  The  human  form  in  Art;  proportion, 
anatomy,  expression,  gesture,  drapery,  costume,  attributes. 
Chiaroscuro,  tone.  Color.  Touch.  Various  kinds  of  pictures : 
historical,  portrait,  genre,  landscape,  animal,  battle,  marine, 
architectiiral,  flower,  fruit,  still-life,  scene  and  ornamental 
paintings. 

Course  B.    Second  semester  [3].    Open  to  Sophomores. 

History  of  Ai-t,  Architecture  and  Sculpture :  The  Egyptian 
Temple  and  its  Sculptures,  Tombs  and  Sculptured  Reliefs,  Pre- 
Historic  Monuments  of  Greece,  The  Greek  Temple  and  its  Sculpt- 
ures, the  Periods  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Alexandrian 
Period.  Roman  Architecture.  Portrait  Statues  and  Historical 
Reliefs.  Early  Christian  Architecture,  the  Byzantine  and  Latin 
Styles,  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Cathedral  and  their  Sculpt- 
ure Decorations.  Renaissance  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  Ghi- 
berti,  Donatello,  Delia  Robbia,  Michael  Angelo,  Bernini,  Ca- 
nova,  Flaxman,  Thorwaldsen. 

OouTse  C  [2].    First  semester. 

Painting :  Classic  and  Byzantine  Painting,  Renaissance  Paint- 
ing, Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Veronese,  Durer,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Ve- 
lasquez, Murillo,  Poussin,  David,  Millet,  Hogarth,  Reynolds, 
Benjamin  West. 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  and  Painting  in  Oil 
and  Water  Colors. 

The  work  is  graded  into  the  following  Classes : 
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Class  1 :  Preparatory  Class  :  Drawing  in  black  and  white  and 
water  colors  from  fi^eometrical,  ornamental  and  architectural 
forms. 

Class  2 :  Antique  Class  B  :  Drawing  from  models  of  parts  of 
the  human  figure. 

Class  3 :  Antique  Class  A  :  Drawing  from  the  full  length 
statue. 

Class  4 :  Still-life  Class :  Painting  in  oil  and  water  colors. 

Class  5 :  Portrait  Class :  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the 
draped  life  model. 

Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  continue  each  through  one  semester ;  Class 
5  through  two  semesters  (each  class  two  hours,  two  days  in  the 
week). 

KTXSIO. 

Profbsbor  Oow,  Miss  Whitney,  Miss  Chapin,  Mr.  Sautagk, 

Miss  Crosbt. 

Eight  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  in  this  department. 
Technical  instruction  is  also  provided  for  on  the  organ,  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  in  solo-singing — for  which  an  extra  charge  is 
made.    See  pages  83,  84. 

Oourse  A.  The  Structure  of  Music,  covering  notation  and 
elementary  harmony.    First  semester  [2]. 

Course  B.  Applied  Harmony,  covering  advanced  harmony 
and  its  application  in  simple  improvisation  at  the  key-board. 
Second  semester  [2], 

Course  C.    Counterpoint.    First  semester  [2]. 

Course  D.  Applied  Form.  Free  composition  so  carried  on  as 
to  make  a  systematic  study  of  forms.    Second  semester  [2]. 

The  above  courses  are  designed  to  follow  one  another,  and 
the  advanced  courses  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  earlier  ones. 

Coarse  E.  History  of  Music.  This  is  pursued  with  the 
same  aims  and  methods  of  study  as  laid  down  for  general  history. 
See  page  50.  Instruction  is  by  text-book,  lectures  and  library 
work.    First  semester  [2]. 

Course  F.  Historical  Form.  An  illustrative  lecture  course 
on  the  development  of  art  forms.    This   is   supplemental  to 
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Course  E,  and  can  be  taken  most  advantageously  in  connection 
with  Ck)ur8e  D.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Courses  G  and  H.  Interpretation.  A  study  of  musical  aes- 
thetics and  the  principles  of  interpretation,  including  x>®rform- 
ance  of  works  of  the  principal  composers  for  piano,  organ,  voice 
or  violin  by  fiiembers  of  the  class  under  the  criticism  of  the  in- 
structor. This  is  open  only  to  students  of  advanced  technical 
ability  who  can  profitably  carry  on  such  study.  Students  able 
to  take  these  courses  who  are  also  doing  private  study  may  easily 
have  their  private  lessons  bear  helpfully  on  their  preparation 
for  the  classroom.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

Elementary  class  instruction  in  singing  and  the  reading  of 
vocal  music  is  offered  throughout  the  year,  one  hour  a  week. 
This  course  does  not  count  toward  a  degree,  but  the  student 
who  elects  it  is  expected  to  be  regular  in  attendance  throughout 
the  semester. 

The  Ohoral  Club,  a  students'  organization,  meets  once  a  week 
for  drill  in  part  singing.  Only  those  who  have  good  voices  and 
can  read  music  are  eligible  to  election  into  this  society.  From 
it  the  college  choir  and  glee  club  are  recruited .  All  students 
of  music  are  invited  to  join  the  Thekla  Club  whose  monthly 
meetings  afford  the  opportunity  of  solo  performance  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

The  College  aims  to  give,  in  a  progressive  course  of  study, 
such  instruction  as  shall  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Among 
the  specialists  who  have  conducted  this  work  are  President 
Harper  and  Professor  Burton  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Professor  Riggs  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Professor 
True  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Marvin 
R.  Vincent,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
Professor  T.  Harwood  PattiSon  of  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary. 

This  year  a  course  of  lectures  on  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  will 
be  given  by  Professor  Rush  Rhees,  of  Newton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Dr.  Pattison  will  give  another  course  on  The 
Bible  as  History ;  The  New  Testament. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Letters  indicate  elective  courses ;  figures,  the  number  of  hours 
per  week. 


ALL  REQUIRED. 

First  Semester, 

Second  Seniester. 

Latin 

4 

Tiatin 

4 

Greek     ) 

Greek     ) 

French    [• 

4 

French    >■ 

4 

German  ) 

German  ) 

English 

3 

English 

3 

Mathematics 

3 

Mathematics 

4 

Hygiene 

1 

80FHOMOBB 

YEAB. 

RBQUIBED. 

First  Semester, 

Second  Semester. 

English 

3 

English 

3 

History 

*A,  Physics      ) 

*A,  Chemistry  f 

3 

History 

*A,  Physics       ) 

*A.  Chemistry  f 

3 

3 

3 

ELECTIVE. 

Student  to  elect  6  hours. 

Student  to  elect  5  or  6  hours. 

A,  Tjatin 

3 

G.   Latin 

3 

B.  Tiatin 

3 

D,  TAtin 

3 

F.  Latin. 

2 

J^.  Latin 

2 

D.  Greek 

3 

E,  Greek 

3 

A.  French 

3 

A.  French 

3 

C,   French 

3 

I).  French 

3 

F.  French 

3 

E,  French 

3 

F,  French 

3 

F,  French 

3 

A.  German 

3 

A.  German 

3 

G.  German 

3 

D.  German 

2 

A.  Mathematics 

3 

B.  Mathematics 

3 

A,  Physics 

3 

A,  Physics 

3 

A.  Chemistry 

3 

A,  Chemistry 

3 

A.  Geology 

3 

B.  Geology                  2  or  3 

B,  Art 

3 

JUNIOB  YRAR. 

ELECTIVB. 

IHrst  Semester, 

Second  Semester, 

Psychology  (reqalml) 

3 

C,  Philosophy 

3 

A,  Philosophy 

2 

Q.  Tiatin 

3 

H,  Tiatin 

3 

A,  Greek 

3 

A,  Greek 

3 

C,  Greek 

1 

0.    Greek 

1 

0.  Greek 

3 

F,  Greek 

2 

*See  foot  note,  p.  48. 
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H.  Greek 

2 

7.   Greek 

2 

B,  French 

3 

B.  French 

3 

G,  French 

2 

G,  French 

2 

if.  French 

2 

L    French 

2 

B,  German 

3 

B,  German 

3 

E.  German 

2 

F,  German 

2 

A.  English 

2 

a  English 

3 

B.  English 

2 

D,  English 

3 

E.  English 

2 

F,  English 

3 

G,  English 

3 

C  Mathematics 

3 

JD.  Mathematics 

3 

E.  Mathematics 

.  3 

L    Mathematics 

2 

H,  Mathematics 

2 

A.  Astronomy 

1 

B,  Astronomy 

3 

C  Astronomy 

3 

B.  Physics 

3  or  4 

C.  Physics 

3  or  4 

B,  Chemistry 

3  or  4 

C.  Chemistry 

3  or  4 

A,  Mineralogy 

4  or  2 

C.  Geology 

4  or  2 

A.  Biology 
A,  Physiology 

3 
3 

B.  Biology 

3 

A,  History 

3 

C.  History 

3 

B,  History 

3 

A,  Economics 

3 

B,  Economics 

3 

0.  Economics 

3 

A,  Art 

2 

0.   Art 

2 

A,  Music 

2 

B.  Music 

2 

E.  Music 

2 

F.  Music 

2 

SENIOB  YEAB. 

KLBCTTIVB. 

Firsl  Semester, 

Second  Senieater 

• 

Ethics  (required) 

3 

I),  Philosophy 

3 

B.  Philosophy 

3 

A.  Sanskrit 

2 

A.  Sanskrit 

2 

/.    lAtin 

3 

K.  lAtin 

3 

J.   TiAtin 

3 

L.  T*atin 

2 

M.  Latin 

1 

B.  Greek 

3 

B.  Greek 

3 

/.    Greek 

3 

K.  Greek 

3 

L.  Greek 

2 

M,  Greek 

2 

/.   French 

2 

A".  French 

2 

L,  French 

2 

L.  French 

2 

G   Grerman 

2 

IL  German 

2 

I.    German 

2 

/.    German 

2 

//.  German 

2 

K,  German 

2 

//.  English 

3 

/.   English 

3 

/.    English 

3 

L,  English 

3 

K.  English 

3 

M.  English 

3 
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F.  Mathematics 
/.  Mathematics 
K,  Mathematics 
M.  Mathematics 
O.  Mathematics 
D.  Astronomy 

D.  Physics 
D.  Chemistry 


D,  Geology 
C  Biology 
jP.  Biology 


D,  History 
F.  History 

D.  Economics 
F,  Economics 
C  Music 
Q,  Music 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3  or  4 


2  or  3 
3 
1 


4 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 


(t.  Mathematics  2 

X.  Mathematics  3 

N.  Mathematics  3 

P.  Mathematics  2 

£.  Astronomy  2 

JP.  Astronomy  2 

JB.  Physics  3 

F.  Chemistry  2 

G.  Chemistry  3 
H,  Chemistry  3 
J^.  Geology                  2  or  3 

D.  Biology  3 

E.  Biology  1 

F.  Biology  1 
Q,  Biology  2 
E.  History  3 
Q.  History  2 
H.  History  3 
E,  Economics  3 
O,  Economics  2 
D.  Music  2 
H,  Music  2 


LECTTJBES. 

The  College  provides  courses  of  lectures  supplemen- 
tary to  its  regular  work.  The  subjects,  as  far  as  ar- 
ranged, are  as  follows : 

The    History  of  Art  (twelve    lectures)    Illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon, 
Professor  Henry  Van  Ingen. 

The  Southern  Mountaineer,       ....    John  Fox,  Jr. 

English  Metrical  Romances,  Sir  Oawayne  and 

The  Chreene  Knight, 

Professor  George  Lyman  Kittredge. 

Epictetus  the  Stoic,      .       .       .       Professor  James  Seth. 

Certain  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Problem, 

Professor  Richmond  Mayo-Smith, 

Athenian  Sepulchral  Monuments  and  Epitaphs, 

Professor  J.  R.  Wheeler. 

Troy,       .  _     .        .        .  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  (a  course),      Professor  Rush  Rhees. 

The  Bible  as  History;    The  New  Testament, 

(a  course),  .        Professor  T.  Harwood  Pattison. 

The  Religion  of  Athena,        .       .     Professor  Louis  Dyer. 
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C!oncerts  are  also  provided  for  the  College  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Music.  They  are  given 
by  artists  from  the  best  known  Musical  Clubs  and  So- 
cieties. 

GRADUATE  00X7BSES. 

Courses  of  advanced  study  will  be  arranged  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  College  for  graduates  of 
colleges  who  may  prove  to  the  Faculty  their  ability  to 
profit  by  them.  The  student  will  have  the  advantage  of 
study  with  the  instructor,  and  of  a  general  direction  in 
her  investigations. 

Graduate  courses  of  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
heads  of  the  diflFerent  departments  of  instruction,  will 
be  arranged  for  such  resident  graduates  as  wish  to  take 
examinations  for  the  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.) 

THE  KABT  BIOHARDSON  AND  LYDIA  PRATT 

BABBOTT  FELLOWSHIP. 

This  Fellowship,  with  an  annual  income  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  was  founded  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Pratt 
Babbott,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1880. 

It  may  be  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  or  a  graduate  of  not  more  than  three  years  stand- 
ing. Applications  for  the  Fellowship  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  College  on  or  before  May 
first.  Candidates  shall  submit  evidence  of  their  fitness 
and  their  intention  to  pursue  an  independent  course  of 
study. 

The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  shall  pursue  her  studies 
at  Vassar  College  or  any  other  institution  approved  by 
the  Faculty.  She  must  devote  her  whole  time  for  one 
year  to  study  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  and  submit  to  the  Faculty  quarterly  reports  of 
her  work. 
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GBADUATE  SCHOLABSHIPa 

Seven  graduate  scholarships,  entitling  the  holder  to 
board  and  tuition  at  the  College  for  one  year,  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  1894. 
These  scholarships  are  open  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  Collesre  and  are  awarded  by  vote  of  the  Faculty 
on  the  basis  of  good  general  scholarship,  unusual  excel- 
lence in  some  particular  line  of  study,  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  fitness  of  the  student  for  advanced  work.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class  who  desire  to  present  themselves 
aa  candidates  for  the  scholarships  must  make  written 
application  to  the  President  of  the  College  on  or  before 
the  first  Thursday  after  the  spring  vacation,  stating  the 
line  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue. 

In  June,  1895,  scholarships  were  awarded  to  Helen 
Newberry  Ladue,  Anna  Adele  Monsch,  Theodora  Ada 
Phelps,  Elizabeth  Chard  Smith,  Lillian  Clark  Weaver. 

DEGBEBS. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  will 
receive  the  First  or  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Arts 
(A.B.) 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  Candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.)  may  be  conferred 
upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  this  or  any  other  approved 
College,  who  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non- 
professional study.  The  required  period  of  residence 
is  one  year,  but  graduat/CS  of  this  College  studying  in 
absefitia  must  employ  at  least  two  years  to  complete  the 
same  amount  of  work.  Non-residents  must  submit  their 
proposed  courses  of  study  to  the  Faculty,  not  later  than 
November  the    first  of  the   year  preceding    that   in 
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which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken.  The  candidate  must 
pass  examinations  on  the  course  of  study  arranged  and 
present  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  title  of  the  thesis 
must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty  as  early  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  January  the  first  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  conferred.  A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis 
should  be  sent  to  the  President's  OflSce  not  later  than 
May  the  first,  of  the  same  year. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  will  not 
be  conferred  by  the  College  at  present.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty,  the  requirements  for 
this  degree  cannot  be  met  properly  where  there  is  not 
special  provision  made  for  extended  graduate  work, 
such  as  cannot  be  offered  by  institutions  without  a  uni- 
versity equipment. 

The  degree  in  Music,  Musicae  Baccalaurea  (Mus.B.), 
is  conferred  on  examination  after  the  candidate  has 
completed  approved  courses  of  graduate  study. 

Resident  graduates  and  students  in  special  courses 
may  receive  from  the  President  a  certificate  of  the 
studies  completed. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  1895  were  as  follows : 

A.  B. 

Ethsldbkd  Abbot,  Hblbn  Holbrook  Candbb, 

HABBOBT  ELIZABBTH  ABBOTT,  GBACB  CARPBKTER, 

Mabgabbt  Katb  ackbb.  Mat  Hali.  Childs, 

Mart  LiOUisb  Armstrong,  Fannt  Cohbn, 

Katbarinb  Innis  Arnold,  Anne  Lazierb  Crawford, 

SusiB  Lillian  Austin,  Emma  Thbrbsa  DbLant, 

Gbacb  alden  Beard,  Anne  Dorranoe, 

Bbatbicb  Ethel  Bennett,  Phebe  Van  Vlack  Douohtt, 

Caroline  Ellis  Blodgbtt,  Bessie  Anna  Durant, 

Bessie  Eliza  Botd,  Etheltn  Emert, 

Georoie  Smith  Botnton,  Jennie  A  ones  Estes, 
Margaret  Robinson  Brbndlinoer,    susan  Hott  Evans, 

ANNIE  Mart  Brinokerhoff,  Habseltinb  Retnolds  Fletcher, 

Gertrude  angeline  Bronson,  Josephine  Bowen  Fletcher, 

LiAURA  Antoinette  Brownell,  Florence  Edna  Freeman, 

earl  Verb  Burnham,  Edith  Mat  Gartin, 
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Mart  elbanorb  Gbdnby, 
Gracb  Goodwin, 

ANNA  JBANNETTE  GRAHAM, 
Jni«IBTTB  GRBBR, 

ROSB  Bbrtha  Grubning. 
Mart  Haughwout, 
AUCB  Hbnrt, 
Clara  Mossman  Hill, 
Eddah  Hillibr, 
Sub  Whitcomb  Hoagland, 
Edith  Clark  Holmbs, 
Harriet  Fat  Holmbs, 
Hblbn  Mat  Holmbs, 
Sarah  Edna  Howbll, 
Graob  Dttrtbb  Hulst, 
Alida  Lbwis  Johnson, 
WiLLiB  Crockett  Johnson, 
Mabel  Irene  Jones, 
Susan  Louisb  Kellt, 
Otib  Kirchbr, 
Hblbn  Nbwbbrrt  Ladub, 
Abbib  Fox  Learned, 
Sara  MagCartht, 
Emma  Cornelia  McCaulbt, 
Hattib  liOnisB  MoCutchbon, 
Maria  Louise  McVbt, 
Ethel  Adams  Merritt, 
Merion  Elinor  Mitchell, 
Anna  adblb  Monsgh, 
Mart  Estellb  Mulholland, 
Mart  Sweenbt  Mundt, 
Emma  Wtckoff  Murrat, 
Elsie  Mters, 
Aliob  Mart  Nairn, 


Julia  Swnrr  Orvis, 
Maude  Orwig, 
Caroline  Marie  Pbloram, 
Thbodora  Ada  Phblps, 
Christie  Hamilton  Poppenheim, 
Ida  Huibt  Poppenhbim, 
Mart  Minbrya  Rebd, 
Katharinb  Campbell  Reilet. 
Isabelle  Adams  Rbtmbr, 
Alice  Emma  Ruggb, 
Juliet  Sebrino, 
Flora  Amorxttb  Simmons, 
Jessie  Valbrib  Skblton, 
Elizabeth  Chard  Smith, 
Eleanor  Louise  Smith, 
Elizabeth  Lincoln  Smith, 
Frances  Albee  Smith, 
Ella  Gbbtrudb  Snow, 
Gabriblle  Matilda  Sntdbr, 
Bertha  Rich  Strang, 
Flora  Mabel  Tatlor, 
Elizabeth  Gertrude  Thorne, 
wie  durfbe  townsend, 
Julia  Emert  Turner, 
Elizabeth  Updeoraff, 
Mart  Vbrhoeff, 
Florence  Ianthe  Vernon, 
Maude  Caro  Watton, 
Lillian  Clark  Weaver, 
Ella  Marian  Welch, 
Edith  Williams, 
Gertrude  Witschief, 
ViNNiE  Clifton  Wood, 
Fannt  Thurston  York. 


Prizes. 


By  bequest  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barringer  there  is  a 
fund  of  three  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  paid  "to  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class 
of  each  year  who  shall  be  a  daughter  of  a  physician,  or 
of  one  who  was  a  physician  in  his  lifetime,  and  who  shall 
offer  herself  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize;"  or,  if  no  one 
in  the  graduating  class  presents  herself,  to  the  student  in 
the  next  lower  class  who  is  eligible.  This  prize  was 
awarded  in  1894:-96  to  Flora  Mabel  Taylor,  of  New 
York. 
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The  Helen  Katb  Furness  Prize  Fund  furnishes 
annually  two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty 
dollars,  which  are  granted  to  the  writers  of  the  best  two 
essays  on  some  "  Shakesperian or  Elizabethan  subject," 
competition  being  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class.  The  subject  is  assigned  a  year  in  advance,  and 
the  essays  must  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
semester.  The  subject  for  the  year  1896-97  will  be, 
Sluike^pear^H  Foots  or  Jesters. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Erminie  A.  Smith,  of 
Jersey  City,  have  established  a  Memorial  Prize  fund 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  excellence  in  the  study  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology.  A  first  and  second  prize  will 
be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following  extract  from 
the  deed  of  gift : 

'*The  Trustees  shall  apply  the  net  income  from  said 
fufid  as  a  prize  or  prizes  to  be  given  to  any  student  or 
students  of  Vassar  College  who  shall,  in  the  judgment 
of  said  Board,  from  time  to  time  have  attained  the  high- 
est degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology." 

In  1894-95  these  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mary  Elean- 
ore  Gedney,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  Vinnie  Clifton  Wood, 
of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Scholarships. 

The  endowments  for  the  assistance  of  students  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  "Auxiliary  Fund  "  of  $50,000  established  by 
the  Founder's  will. 

2.  A  fund  of  $50,000  astablished  by  the  will  of  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  Jr. 

In  awarding  the  latter,  preference  is  given,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  number  receiving  aid,  to  such  as  are 
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residents  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  have  been  so  for  at  least 
five  years. 

The  alumnae  John  H.  Raymond  scholarship  of  $6,000.    * 

The  alumnae  Hannah  W.  Lyman  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Adaline  L.  Beadle  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

The  A.  J.  Fox  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to  the 
nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  R.  H.  McDonald  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to 
the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  scholarship  established  by  the  Alumnae  of  Chicago 
and  the  West.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  competitive 
examination,  under  the  direction  of  a  conmiittee  of  the 
Alumnae  of  that  section,  and  it  provides  for  the  board 
and  tuition  of  the  successful  competitor. 

The  Catherine  Morgan  Buckingham  scholarship  of 
$8,000,  founded  under  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  M. 
Buckingham,  an  honored  Trustee  of  the  College.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  it  is  provided  that  "preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  daughters  of  clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 

The  Calvin  Huntington  scholarship  of  $6,000,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Calvin  Huntington,  of  Kansas.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  WUliam  Mitchell  Aid  Fund  of  $1,000,  established 
by  the  bequest  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell  in  memory 
of  her  father. 

A  Loan  Fund  from  which  amounts  are  lent  to  appli-   •         J 
cants,  without  interest. 

The  Merrill  Fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which 
"  shall  be  applied  to  aid  deserving  daughters  of  foreign 
missionaries." 

The  Catherine  P.  Stanton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
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of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  "shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  some  student  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of 
the  college." 

The  L.  Manson  Buckmaster  scholarship  of  $740. 

The  Matilda  C.  Perry  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
the  daughters  of  Baptist  ministers. 

The  F.  Helen  Rawson  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Kittie  M.  Spring  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Charles  M.  Eckert  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Heloise  E.  Hersey  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Samuel  Munson  Fund  of  $2,025.  This  endow- 
ment gives  preference  to  students  from  Maine. 

The  Mary  E.  Monroe  Memorial  Fund  of  $6,000. 

AppUcants  for  assistance  from  any  of  these  funds  must 
become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish  evi- 
dence of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  a  credita- 
ble rank  as  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Permanent  Funds 
and  Scholarships,  there  is  also  a  College  Aid  Fund  de- 
rived from  the  annual  gifts  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
and  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons interested  in  Christian  education  generally.  This 
fund  is  usually  without  restriction,  and  from  it  appro- 
priations may  be  made  to  students  of  any  grade  who 
may  receive  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

As^  however y  the  demand  for  aid  to  worthy  st/udervts 
is  constant^  and  as  there  is  no  probability  that  the  demmid 
will  ever  cease^  the  Trustees  solicit  the  gift  of  more  scholar- 
ships. The  sfiLin  of  eight  thousand  dollars  is  necessary  to 
found  afvU  scholarship.  Partial  scholarships  may  also 
he  established,^  yielding  one-quarter,,  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  vncome  of  a  fvU  scholarship  ;  these  may 
afterwards  he  completed  at  the  convenience  of  the  donor,, 
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cmd  made  to  yidd  an  income  which  shall  pay  all  the  anr 
rmal  College  expenses  of  the  holder. 

The  Irustees  especially  solicit  contributions  to  the  College 
Aid  ]Pund^  as  there  are  often  stvdents  of  great  promise 
who  ca/n  he  helped  only  in  this  way. 

Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  October,  1889.  Its 
regular  membership  consists  of  graduates,  non-graduates 
and  teachers  of  Vassar  Collesre.  Other  friends  of  the 
college  and  the  work  are  allied  as  associate  members  of 
fourteen  branch  organizations.  The  scholarships  are  as- 
signed as  loans  to  applicants  passing  without  condition 
the  entrance  examinations  held  by  the  college. 

For  the  year  1895-96  the  loans  number  twenty,  and 
amount  to  $3,340. 

The  General  Society  has  given  one  of  1200  and  one 
of  $300;  the  Boston  branch  a  total  of  $515  to  three 
students ;  Brooklyn,  two  of  $100  each ;  Illinois,  one  of 
$200 ;  Minnesota,  one  of  $200  ;  New  York  City,  a  total 
of  $395  to  three  students ;  Orange,  one  of  $150 ;  Pitts- 
burg, one  of  $200  and  one  of  $300  ;  Poughkeepsie,  two 
day  scholarships  of  $115  each  ;  Rochester,  one  of  $150 
and  one  of  $100  ;  Washington,  one  of  $200. 

No  application  was  made  for  the  scholarship  of  the 
Cleveland  branch. 

The  General  Society  oflFers  a/nnually  an  entrance 
scholarship  of  $200. 

The  Boston  branch  oflPers  for  competition  in  June, 
1896,  a  scholarship  of  $200.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Miss  Leonora  Howe,  14  Concord  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The  Cleveland  branch  offers  an  entrance  scholarship 
of  $200,  to  be  competed  for  in  June,  1896.     Applications 
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should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Prescott,  Jr.,  635 
Cedar  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  New  York  City  branch  offers  an  entrance  scholar- 
ship of  $200  for  June,  1896.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Mrs.  Hanford  Crawford,  231  West  83rd  St., 
New  York  Qty. 

The  Orange  branch  offers  an  entrance  scholarship  of 
$200  for  June,  1896.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Miss  Rebecca  W.  Brush,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

The  Pittsburg  branch  offers  a  scholarship  of  $200  for 
June,  1896.  Application  should  be  made  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  McCreery,  Superior  Ave.,  Allegheny, 
Penna. 

A  branch  is  being  organized  in  Michigan,  and  a 
scholarship  will  be  offered  for  June,  1896.  Applications 
should  be  sent  to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood,  821  Court  St., 
Saginaw,  Michigan. 

The  Brooklyn  branch  offers  for  June,  1896,  an  en- 
trance scholarship  of  $200.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Miss  J.  T.  Dorman,  111  Park  Place,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Requests  for  further  information,  and  applications 
for  the  scholarship  of  the  General  Society,  should  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Dean, 
185  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  College  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  which  is  half  way  between  Albany  and  New  York, 
on  the  Hudson  River  Eailroad.  Electric  cars  run  reg- 
ularly to  and  from  the  city.  The  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  has  an  office  in  the  building. 

The  College  buildings  comprise  the  Main  Building,  a 
structure  five  hundred  feet  long,  containing  students' 
rooms,  apartments  for  officers  of  the  College,  recitation 
rooms,  the  chapel,  library,  dining  room,  parlors,  offices, 
etc. ;  Strong  Hall  and  Windsor  Hall,  for  residence;  the 
Vassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Chemistry; 
the  Museum,  containing  the  collections  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Art  Galleries,  the  Music  Rooms,  and  the 
Mineralogical  and  Biological  Laboratories;  the  Observa- 
tory; the  AlumnsB  Gymnasium;  the  Conservatory;  the 
Lodge;  Residences  for  Professors;  and  various  other 

buildings. 

The  Main  Building. 

This  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  passen- 
ger elevator  is  provided.  Every  possible  provision 
against  the  danger  from  fire  was  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  fire  service,  a  steam  fire  engine, 
connections  and  hose  on  every  floor,  several  Babcock 
extinguishers,  and  fire  pumps. 

The  students'  apartments  are  ordinarily  in  groups, 
with  three  sleeping-rooms  opening  into  one  study. 
There  are  also  many  single  rooms  and  some  rooms  ac- 
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commodatiDg  two  persons.  The  rooms  are  provided 
with  necessary  furniture,  and  are  cared  for  by  servants. 
The  construction  of  the  building  is  such  that  even  more 
quiet  is  secured  than  in  most  smaller  edifices.  The 
walls  separating  the  rooms  are  of  brick,  and  the  floors 
are  deadened. 

Strong:  Hall. 

This  building  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred 
students  was  erected  in  1893.  It  is  arranged  in 
single  rooms,  and  in  suites  of  three  rooms  for  two 
students.  The  dining  room,  the  height  of  which  ex- 
tends through  two  stories,  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building.  Every  thing  has  been  done  to  make  this  hall 
attractive  and  comfortable,  and  owing  to  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  who  supplemented  the  ap- 
propriation by  a  gift  of  $35,000,  it  has  been  possible  to 
provide  a  model  building  for  residence.  It  contains  an 
elevator,  and  there  is  the  same  protection  against  fire  as 
in  the  main  building.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Bessie  Rockefeller  Strong. 

WincUor  Hall. 

This  building  has  been  rented  by  the  College  to 
accommodate  those  for  whom  room  cannot  be  provided 
on  the  campus.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  College, 
but  the  schedule  is  so  arranged  as  to  compel  the  journey 
but  once  a  day,  and  for  this  the  electric  road,  which 
passes  the  Hall,  runs  a  car  without  change  and  for  a 
single  fare.  The  building  was  erected  originally  for  a 
school.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  is  commodious,  and 
is  entirely  under  the  control  and  conduct  of  the  College, 
with  its  own  dining  room  and  assembly  room.  Several 
teachers  reside  in  the  building.  The  plumbing  has  been 
renovated  throughout. 
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About  eighty  students  can  be  lodged  in  this  Hall.  The 
College  hopes  that  its  friends  will  make  it  possible  to 
erect  a  building  on  the  campus  for  the  accommodation 
of  these  students. 

The  Frederick  F.  Thompson  Library. 

This  building,  connected  with  the  main  edifice,  was 
completed  in  1893.  Mr.  Thompson's  great  generosity 
has  met  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  College. 

The  Library  of  the  College  contains  about  twenty- 
three  thousand  volumes,  selected  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  departments.  Provision  is 
made  for  its  growth  by  annual  appropriations.  The 
Finch  Fund  of  $500,  established  by  the  class  of  1872,  in 
memory  of  Miss  C.  E.  Finch,  yields  an  income  which 
is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  on  music.  The 
students  have  free  access  to  the  shelves  during  eleven 
hours  of  each  day. 

The  Beading  Koom  receives,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  the  leading  scientific,  literary,  and 
philological  periodicals,  American,  English,  Grerman, 
and  French. 

The  Vassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  rooms 
of  ample  size  for  lectures,  and  laboratories  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

The  department  of  Physics  occupies  seven  rooms. 
The  lecture  room  is  provided  with  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete course  of  experimental  lectures  and  adjacent  rooms 
contain  a  generous  supply  of  apparatus  for  demonstra- 
tions in  general  physics. 

Two  laboratories  for  students  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment.    Both  have  solid  floors  of  cement  and  are  pro- 
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vided  with  heavy  but  movable  tables,  securing  stable 
support  for  sensitive  instruments.  Pier  tables  are  fur- 
nished for  such  instruments  as  need  to  be  free  from 
the  slightest  tremor.  One  of  these  laboratories  is  devoted 
to  general  elementary  physical  measurements,  and  the 
other  to  more  advanced  work  in  magnetism  and  electric- 
ity. The  latter  contains  no  iron  in  any  part  of  its 
structure.  On  the  first  floor  is  another  laboratory,  de- 
voted to  the  experimental  study  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 

The  equipment  in  this  department  comprises  an  ample 
supply  of  apparatus  for  lecture  purposes  and  for  ele- 
mentary laboratory  work.  In  addition  to  this  many  in- 
struments of  fine  grade,  which  have  been  obtained  from 
the  best  American  and  European  makers,  are  at  hand 
for  advanced  work.  Examples  may  be  given  as  fol- 
lows: micrometer  screws,  micrometer  microscope, 
reading  telescopes  and  fine  balances ;  tangent,  astatic 
and  mirror  galvanometers,  wheatstone  bridges,  rheostats, 
electrometers  and  condensers ;  optical  benches  with 
complete  outfits  of  lenses,  mirrors  and  prisms ;  spectro- 
meters, diffraction  bench  and  accessories  for  measuring 
wave-lengths,  polariscopes,  and  a  complete  set  of  Mel- 
loni  apparatus. 

The  second  and  third  floors  of  the  laboratory  build- 
ing, comprising  about  5,000  feet  of  floor  space,  are  de- 
voted to  Chemistry,  and  contain  lecture  room,  three 
laboratories  for  students,  library  and  balance  room, 
dark  room  and  private  laboratory.  The  laboratories 
for  students  contain  110  tables  and  are  supplied  with 
the  usual  conveniences  and  all  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  courses  offered. 

A  fund,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Guy  Vassar,  provides 
for  the  addition  of  new  apparatus. 
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Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  consists  of  a  large  labora- 
tory for  work  in  General  Biology  and  a  small  one 
for  more  advanced  work  in  Zoology,  Anatomy  and 
Embryology.  These  are  furnished  with  tables  for 
microscopic  work  and  dissection,  which  are  fitted  up 
with  reagents,  glassware  and  instruments.  The  students 
are  supplied  with  dissecting  microscopes,  etc.  The 
apparatus  includes  Thoma  and  Minot  microtomes,  a 
Cambridge  incubator,  Arnold  steam  sterilizers,  a  drjdng 
oven,  paraffin  baths,  etc. 

A  valuable  collection  of  invertebrates  from  the  zoolo- 
gical station  at  Naples  has  been  added  for  general  use 
in  lectures  and  laboratory,  supplementing  the  supplies 
received  each  year  from  Wood's  Holl.  A  good  work- 
ing series  of  charts  illustrates  systematic  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Anatomy,  Embryology  and  special  phases  of 
Evolution.  Both  laboratories  are  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  aquaria,  both  fresh-water  and  marine,  containing 
mollusca,  Crustacea,  fishes,  amphibia,  reptilia,  etc. 

A  small  room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  live  material  for  use  in  the  laboratory;  the  sup- 
ply of  plants  is  furnished  by  the  Eleanor  Conservatory. 

There  is  a  small  working  library  in  the  laboratory  con- 
taining the  ordinary  text-books,  works  of  reference  and 
a  few  monographs,  in  addition  to  the  books  and  jour- 
nals kept  in  the  library. 

The  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Laboratories. 

These  contain  cases  of  representative  specimens,  es- 
pecially intended  for  actual  handling  and  study  by  the 
students  of  these  courses.  To  such  students  they  are 
constantly  accessible.  There  are  also  various  forms  of 
requisite  apparatus,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
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Wollaston's  Keflecting  Goniometer,  a  Joly  Specific 
Gravity  Balance,  an  Analytical  Balance,  a  Fuess  Litho- 
logical  Microscope  of  the  largest  size  and  latest  improved 
form,  apparatus  and  re-agents  for  the  preparation  of  mi- 
croscopic sections  of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  complete  sets  of  the  apparatus  requisite  for 
the  blowpipe  determination  of  minerals  to  furnish  one 
to  each  student  of  the  class. 

A  good  supply  of  the  leading  text-books  and  books  of 
reference  on  the  topics  studied,  is  furnished  to  the  lab- 
oratories of  Natural  History  for  daily  use  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

This  contains. 

1.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  Bocks  and  Fossils,  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  specimens,  besides  models, 
restorations,  relief  maps,  sections,  landscapes,  etc.  The 
minerals  are  over  four  thousand  in  number,  all  carefully 
selected  for  their  educational  value.  There  are  also  se- 
ries of  models  in  wood  and  in  glass,  for  illustrating  crys- 
tallography, a  series  exhibiting  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  minerals,  and  many  duplicate  specimens  for  man- 
ual use.  The  lithological  collection  embraces  all  the 
important  rocks,  about  seven  hundred  in  number  ;  the 
palfeontological  collection  contains  nearly  five  thousand 
fossils,  which  are  chiefly  from  the  standard  European 
localities.  There  is  a  representative  set  of  North  Ameri- 
can fossils,  illustrating  every  period  of  geological  his- 
tory, and  comprising  over  three  thousand  specimens, 
each  one  thoroughly  authenticated. 

A  valuable  collection  of  the  remarkable  vertebrate 
fossils  of  the  Tertiary  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska, 
including  portions  of  gigantic  mammals,  also  of  inter- 
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estinc:  concretionary  forms  from  the  Hot  Springs  of 
South  Dakota  has  been  added. 

2.  The  Cabinet  of  Zoology,  illustrating  all  the  sub- 
kingdoms,  comprising  about  five  hundred  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles  from  South  America;  representative 
vertebrates  from  our  own  country;  a  collection  of  in- 
sects ;  a  choice  collection  of  shells,  corals,  and  other 
radiates  ;  a  fine  osteological  series;  a  set  of  Blaschka's 
life-like  models  of  Invertebrates;  some  of  Auzoux's  clastic 
anatomical  models  for  illustrating  structural  and  com- 
parative zoology;  and  full  sets  of  mounted  specimens  of 
varieties  of  pigeons  and  domestic  fowls  illustrative  of 
artificial  selection.  It  is  especially  rich  in  ornithol- 
ogy, as  it  includes  the  Giraud  collection  of  North  Ameri- 
can birds,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  United  States.  It  contains  about  one  thousand  spe- 
cimens, all  mounted,  representing  over  seven  hundred 
species,  among  which  are  several  type  specimens,  and 
many  of  historical  interest  as  the  original  of  Audubon's 
drawings.  The  representation  of  South  American  birds, 
though  not  so  complete,  is  rich,  embracing  probably 
the  largest  series  of  humming  birds  in  any  College 
museum. 

Art  Qallery. 

This  contains  a  collection  of  oil  and  water-color  paint- 
ings. Among  these  the  oldest  artist  in  America,  Wat- 
son, is  represented.  Of  the  early  American  school  it 
contains  works  of  Trumbull,  Mount,  Cole,  Durand, 
Gifford,  Kensett,  Edwin  White,  Baker.  Of  the  later 
Americans  there  are  paintings  by  Inness,  Boughton, 
Huntington,  McEntee,  Whittridge,  'Shattuck  and  Gi- 
gnoux.  Of  foreign  art  it  has  works  by  Diaz,  Courbet, 
L 'Enfant  de  Metz,  and  Duverger.  Among  the  water 
colors  are  four  Turners,  two  Prouts,  one  Copley  Field- 
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ing,  two  Stanfields  and  a  number  of  others  by  well- 
known  foreign  and  American  artists.  Four  pictures  by 
Mauve,  forming  part  of  a  collection  in  memory  of  Miss 
Anne  Cecil,  have  been  lent  to  the  College  by  Miss  Sarah 

Cecil,  of  1884. 

The  Hall  of  Casts 

Contains  specimens  of  all  the  great  periods  of  sculp- 
ture ;  the  Hermes  by  Praxiteles,  the  Laocoon  and  Niobe 
groups,  the  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes,  the  Dying 
Gaul  and  Borghese  Warrior,  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana,  the  Augustus  of  the  Va- 
tican, the  Nuremberg  Madonna,  the  Ghiberti  Gates,  the 
Pieta  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  St.  George  by  Donatello, 
a  case  with  forty -two  Tanagra  figures,  and  a  number  of 
Architectural  constructive  details  and  ornaments.  All 
these  casts  are  the  size  of  the  originals. 
The  art  fund  provides  means  for  annual  additions  to 

the  Gallery. 

The  Eleanor  Conservatory. 

This  memorial  gift  from  Mr.  W.  K.  Farrington,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  erected  in  1886.  The  plants,  com- 
prising typical  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
are  among  the  valuable  resources  for  biological  instruc- 
tion. The  Herbarium  contains  the  Merrill  collection  of 
ferns  and  other  plants. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet. 

This  contains  articulated  and  non-articulated  skele- 
tons, a  complete  dissectible  manikin,  magnified  dissecti- 
ble  models  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  etc.,  desiccated  and 
other  specimens,  comprising  all  that  is  needed  to  eluci- 
date the  topics  studied. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  observatory  contains  a  Meridian  Circle  with  Col- 
limating  Telescopes,  a  Clock  and  Chronograph,  an  Equa- 
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torial  Telescope,  and  two  Portable  Telescopes,  the  gifts 
of  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss 
Cora  Harrison,  of  the  class  of  1876.  The  object-glass 
of  the  Meridian  instrument  is  of  three  and  three-quar- 
ters inches  diameter ;  that  of  the  Equatorial,  of  twelve 
and  one-third  inches.  The  latter  is  from  the  manufac- 
tory of  Alvan  Clark.  A  Spectroscope  made  by  J. 
A.  Brashear,  and  a  Universal  Instrument  made  by 
Wanschaff,  of  Berlin,  have  recently  been  added. 

The  Chapel  Organ, 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Deane,  was  constructed  by 
H.  L.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York. 

The  Alumned  Qyxniiasiam. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1889  by  the  AlumnsB  and 
Students  of  the  College.  The  main  part  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  wide.  The  upper  story 
is  used  as  a  tennis  court  and  as  a  hall  for  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  Philalethean  Society.  The  lower  story 
contains,  besides  loggia  and  entrance  hall,  a  room  in 
which  there  are  twenty-four  bathrooms,  with  each  of 
which  two  dressing-rooms  connect.  At  the  rear  of  this 
room  is  a  large  swimming  tank,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick F.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  It  is  forty-three 
feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide.  A  well  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  deep  supplies  it  with  water  which  is 
pumped  in  at  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80**. 

The  Gymnasium  proper  is  sixty-seven  feet  long, 
forty-one  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  It  is  fitted 
up  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  including  pulley- 
weights,  rowing-machines,  quarter  circles,  chest  devel- 
opers, walking  bars,  swinging  rings,  ladders,  Indian 
clubs,  dumb-bells,  and  many  other  appliances  for  cor- 
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recting  inherited  tendencies,  and  for  developing  muscle 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  nerve  force. 

THE  COLLEOB  LITE. 
Health  and  Physical  Trainixig. 

A  Physician  resides  in  the  College.  The  health  of 
the  students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention,  and 
the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  College  are  all  carefully 
directed.  The  study  of  hygiene  is  required  of  all  new 
students. 

There  is  an  Infirmary  with  complete  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  with  a  competent  nurse 
in  constant  attendance.  It  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  College,  and,  with  a  southern  exposure  and  the 
cheerful  appointments  of  its  dormitories  and  parlor, 
makes  a  homelike  place  of  rest  for  those  who  need  tem- 
porary relief  from  their  work. 

Students  who  enter  in  good  health  have  almost  uni- 
formly preserved  it,  and  cases  of  acute  disease  have  been 
very  rare.  Few  communities  of  the  same  number  of 
persons  have  so  little  illness. 

Upon  entering  the  College  each  student  is  examined 
by  the  resident  physician,  her  heart  and  lungs  are 
tested,  and  information  is  solicited  concerning  her  habits 
and  general  health.  From  these  recorded  data  and 
measurements  made  by  the  Director  of  Gymnasium,  exer- 
cise is  prescribed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each  in- 
dividual. This  is  required  three  times  weekly,  unless 
the  student  is  excused  by  the  resident  physician.  Occa- 
sional re-examinations  guide  modifications  of  prescrip- 
tions. All  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  is  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  physical  exercise  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  and  by 
other  specialists.     To  ascertain  the  defects  needing  cor 
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rection  and  to  avoid  overtasking  or  wrongly  working 
any  student,  the  system  of  measurements  recommended 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Physical  Education,  and  adopted  in  all  the  best  gym- 
nasia, is  followed.  These  measurements  afford,  as 
taken  during  several  years  past,  interesting  and  encour- 
aging information  concerning  the  valuable  effects  of 
systematic  physical  education. 

As  the  students  are  required  to  wear  a  uniform  while 
exercising  in  the  gymnasium,  they  are  advised  to  con- 
sult the  Director  before  procuring  their  suits. 

The  Grounds  of  the  College,  covering  two  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  tennis  courts, 
a  lake  available  for  boating  and  skating,  and  a  rink  for 
ice  skating,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  furnish 
ample  facilities  for  the  out-<loor  recreation  which  is  re- 
quired. 

Beligious  Life. 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian,  as  its  Founder 
willed  it  to  be,  and  it  welcomes  those  of  every  faith  to 
its  advantages.  It  is  unsectarian  in  its  management. 
Services  on  Sunday  are  conducted  by  clergymen  of  va- 
rious churches,  and  evening  prayer  is  held  in  the  Chapel 
daily.  Provision  is  made  for  the  regular  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Religious  meetings  are  held  Thursday  and 
Sunday  evenings.  There  is  a  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Its  public  meetings  are  addressed  by 
men  and  women  devoted  to  home  and  foreign  mission 
work. 

The  following  are  among  the  speakers  from  Febru- 
ary, 1895,  to  February,  1896  : 

Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Tenement  House  Reform. 
Professor  B.  I.  Wheeler,  Ph.D., 

The  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association. 
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Mr.  Percy  Alden,  The  Work  of  Mansfield  Hctuse,  London. 
Miss  Helena  S.  Dudley,  .  College  Settlement  Work. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Howland,  .  .  .  .  •  Work  in  Ceylon. 
Mr3.  Laura  Ormiston  Chant, 

Work  Among  the  Poor  of  London. 

Social  Life. 

Various  societies  and  clubs,  literary,  scientific,  and 
musical,  give  variety  to  the  college  life.  The  Philale- 
thean  Anniversary  and  Founder's  Day  furnish  occasions 
for  a  more  general  social  life. 

The  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  re- 
gard to  attendance  at  chapel,  daily  exercise,  hour  of  re- 
tiring, and  other  matters  aflFecting  the  comfort  of  the 
college  life,  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Students'  Association.  This  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years  and  is  amply  justified  by  its  re- 
sults. 

Expenses. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  avoid  all  extra  charges  in 
its  proper  work.    Its  rates  are  fixed  with  that  purpose  in 
view. 
The  charge  to  all  students  who  reside  in  the  College  is    $400 

This  includes  tuition  in  aU  coUege  sttidiea,  hoard,  and  the 
washing  of  one  dozen  plain  pieces  toeckly.  There  is  no  charge 
for  hoard  during  tJie  short  vaxxUions.  Extra  washing  is 
charged  for  at  fixed  rates.  A  reasonable  charge  is 
made  for  breakages  and  for  chemicals  used  in  the 
laboratories. 
Of  the  $400  there  is  due  on  entrance        ....         300 

And  on  March  first 100 

Graduates  of  the  College  are  received  for  advanced  work 

at  a  charge  of. 300 

Non-resident  graduates  are  charged  for  tuition  in  graduate 

work, 50 

Day  students  are  charged 115 

Drawing  and  Painting,  each,  ....  $50  per  annum. 
For  Solo  Singing,  two  lessons  a  week       .        .150  ** 
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For  the  Piano-Forte,   two  lessons  a  week,  and 
one  period  for  daily  practice,         .        .        .    $100  per  annum. 

Special  students  in  music  may  have  an  addi- 
tional practice  period  free  of  charge. 

For  the  Organ,  two  lessons  a  week.        .        .      100  ** 

For  the  use  of  the  Chapel  Organ  one  period 
daily 2  a  month. 

For  the  use  of  a  piano  for  an  additional  period 

daily.        - 1         " 

For  extra  lessons  additional  charge  is  made  at  the  same  rate 

as  above. 
Students  who  do  not  take  lessons  may  have  the  use  of  a  piano 

for  a  daily  practice  period  at  one  dollar  a  month. 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  Medical  Attendance. 
When  the  student  consults  the  physician  at  her  office,  the 
charge  is  25  cents ;  when  the  physician  visits  the  stu- 
dent's room,  the  charge  is  50  cents ;  prescriptions,  25 
cents  each.  When  a  student  is  confined  to  the  Infirm- 
ary, the  extra  charge  for  regular  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  and  services  of  nurse,  and  for  meals  served 
there,  is  $1.50  per  day.  Every  meal  taken  to  a  room, 
for  whatever  cause,  is  charged  extra. 

Text-books,  stationery,  drawing  instruments,  and 
similar  articles  can  be  obtained  at  the  College  at  current 
prices. 

Students  supply  their  own  towels,  and  napkins  for 
the  table. 

Students  returning  after  the  summer  vacation  are  not 
at  liberty  to  occupy  the  rooms  previously  assigned,  un- 
til they  have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  then  due. 

Deductions. 

If  the  student  is  compelled,  by  sickness  or  other 
necessity,  to  leave  the  College  before  the  end  of  the 
year  for  which  she  entered,  she  will  be  charged  for 
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board  (at  the  rate  of  $8  per  week)  until  formal  notice  is 
given  by  her  parent  or  guardian  that  she  has  relin- 
quished her  room.  As  engagements  with  instructors 
and  other  provisions  for  the  education  of  students  are 
made  by  the  College  for  the  entire  year  in  advance,  no 
deduction  can  be  made  in  the  charge  for  tuition. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absences  during  the  year. 

Students  received  at  any  time  after  the  first  five  weeks 
are  charged  pro  rata  for  the  portion  of  the  year  remain- 
ing at  the  date  of  their  admission.  But  no  deduction 
will  be  made  from  either  the  regular  or  extra  charges 
for  the  first  five  or  the  laat  five  weeks  of  the  year. 

Correspondence. 

The  address  of  persons  connected  with  the  College,  is 
VoMar  College,^  Poughkeepsie^  N.  Y, 

Letters  respecting  any  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  admission  and  dismission  of  students,  their 
studies,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  President. 
Communications  in  reference  to  rooms  and  the  personal 
welfare  of  the  students  may  be  made  to  the  Lady  Prin- 
cipal. 

Letters  pertaining  to  the  finances  of  the  College,  in- 
cluding all  claims  and  accounts,  and  requests  fo7'  cata- 
logues^ should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  ;  those  re- 
lating to  the  general  business  of  the  College,  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Teachers'  Begristry. 

A  registry  of  the  names  of  students  and  graduates 
who  desire  to  teach  is  kept  by  the  College.  The  Alum- 
nae who  are  interested  in  it  are  requested  to  keep  the 
authorities  informed  of  changes  in  their  residence.  The 
President  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  who 
desire  teachers. 
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STUDENTS. 


QBADXTATE  STXTDENTS. 

Myra  Coffin  Holbrook,  A.B.,  1894,  English. 
Helen  Newberry  Ladue,  A.B.,  1895,  Economics. 
Anna  Adele  Monsch,  A.B.,  1895,  Biology. 
Theodora  Ada  Phelps,  A.B.,  1895,  English. 
Elizabeth  W.  Schermerhorn,  A.B.,  1889,  English. 
Elizabeth  Chard  Smith,  A.B.,  1895,  Latin  and  Greek. 
Elizabeth  M.  Weeks,  A.B.,  1889,  Music. 
Lillian  Clark  Weaver,  A.B.,  1895,  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy. 


SENIOB  CLASS. 

Adkins,  Mary  Ewart, 
Anderson,  Belle  Bingley, 
Arnold,  Hannah  Winifred, 
Ballance,  Florence, 
Banks,  Harriet  Sketchley, 
Barnes,  Clara  Adelia  Wright, 
Bayliss,  Lilian, 
Beach,  Laura  Jennie, 
♦Berlin,  Lillian  Southard, 
Booker,  Louise, 
Bowman,  In  a  C, 
Branch,  Laura  Marguerite, 
Breckenridge,  Mabel, 
Broad,  Margaret, 
Brown,  Margaret  Campbell, 
Carrell,  Theodora  May, 
Chamberlain,  Susanna  Willey, 
Champney,  Maria  Mitchell, 
Chesley,  Gertrude  Lydia, 


Granville,  O. 
Melbourne,  Ky. 
Wyoming. 
Peoria,  111. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
East  Boston,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  O. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Corning. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
Buffalo. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Buffalo. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
New  York. 
Malone. 
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Childs,  Annie  Smith, 

Collins,  Lillian  Frank, 

CJooPER,  Maude  Emily, 

Cornell,  Clara  Margaret, 

Cross,  Lucile, 

CuMMiNG,  Ellen  King, 

Darrow,  Elizabeth  Louise, 

Deane,  Edith  Douglas, 

Denton,  Grace, 

Dewey,  Gertrude  A.  Huntington, 

Dickson,  Tenny  Victoria, 

*DiLLOW,  Pearl  Crystal  Marie, 

Douglas,  Anne  Elizabeth, 

Dunham,  Katharine  Stewart, 

Fagan,  Josephine, 

Ferry,  Queen, 

Grant,  Blanche  Chloe, 

Greer,  Lily, 

Hart,  Jessie  Bell, 

Hartzell,  Sarah  Branch, 

Haskell,  Florence  Augusta, 

Hayward,  Ellen  Imogene, 

Hero,  Ann, 

Hewitt,  Marie  Lancaster, 

HiGGiNS,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Higman,  Nellie, 

Hill,  Helena  Charlotte, 

Hill,  Julia  Delaoour, 

HowLAND,  Alice  Merrill, 

HuLST,  Ella  Stoothoff, 

Johnson,  Mignonette  Bird, 

Jones,  Blanche  Adaline, 

JuTTEN,  Sara  Emma, 

Kinkead,  Cornelia  Dodge, 

Kruse,  Ida  Grace, 

Laird,  Marion, 

Lapham,  Anne  Edith, 

Lockhart,  Lizzie  Marion, 

Love,  Ella  Louise, 

LUEHRMANN,  ADELE, 

Mabie,  Muriel  Kate, 


St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Syracuse. 
Watertown. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Fairbury,  Neb. 
Fredonia. 
Brooklyn. 
New  York. 
New  Hampton. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Westfield. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Chicago,  111. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Davenport,  la. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Brooklyn. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Norwalk,  Ct. 
Danbury,  Ct. 
Hope,  R.  I. 
Brooklyn. 
Memphis,  Tonn. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Black  Hawk,  Col. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Canandaigua. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Chicago,  III. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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McAllister,  Lillian  Angela, 
MacArthur,  Gertrude  Eugenie, 
MoCloskey,  Estelle, 
McClure,  Mary  Lyon, 
McParland,  Maude  May, 
♦McKean,  Ida  Paine, 
McMillan,  Jeannette, 
Madeira,  Lucy, 
Maltman,  Elizabeth  Estelle, 
Mann,  Ruth  Mitchell, 
Marquardt,  Della  Mary, 
Martin,  Carolyn  Graydon, 
Moore,  Anne, 
Moore,  Lillian  Randell, 
Morris,  Anna  Ruth, 
NiLES,  Bessie  Cross, 
Odell,  Anna, 
Packer,  Elizabeth  Ella, 
Palmer,  Rose  Amelia, 
Peckham,  Helen  Wooster, 
♦Pellet,  Margaret, 
Phinney,  Lula  Allen, 
pickersgill,  lily  virginia, 
PiERSoN,  Jessie  Durand, 
Reynolds,  Kate  Beatty, 
Richardson,  Harriet, 
Richardson,  May  Meylert, 
Roberts,  Dora  Cornelia, 
Samson,  Marian  Elizabeth, 
Sanders,  Effie  Stark, 
Sanders,  Mary  Noxon, 
Scarborough,  Mattie  Douglass, 
Schwartz,  Julia  Augusta, 
♦Scofield,  Julia  Augusta, 
Scott,  Elizabeth  Gamble, 
Scott,  Florence  Bevier, 

SCRANTON,  HENRIETTE  IRENE, 

Sheppard,  Louise  Patteson, 
Sill,  Anna  Elizabeth, 
sinsabaugh,  henrietta, 
Spalding,  Sarah  Griswold, 


Manchester,  N.  H. 
New  York. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Oswegfo. 
Cleveland,  O. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Chicago,  111. 
Central  Falls,  R.  I. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
New  York. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Oregon,  Mo. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Pulaski. 
Watkins. 
Alton,  111. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Newtown,  Ct. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Chicago,  111. 
Rochester. 
Portland,  Maine. 
Springfield,  111. 
New  York. 
Waco,  Texas. 
Mankato,  Minn. 
Penn  Yan. 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 
Penn  Yan. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Port  Jervis. 
Denver,  Col. 
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Spencer,  Mary  Duty, 

Stamford,  Helen, 

Tarbox,  Mary  Edith, 

Traver,  Hope, 

Tryon,  Geneva, 

Tunniclipp,  Ruth, 

Tuttle,  Alma  Eliza, 

Van  Anden,  Louise, 

Wait,  Olga  Athene, 

Walworth,  Reubena  Hyde, 

*Warner,  Maude  Loraine, 

Wellington,  Grace  Anna, 

Wellington,  Marjorie  Spaulding, 

Welton,  Mabel  Ella, 

West,  Clara  Pray, 

Winkler,  Rosalie, 

WiNNiNGTON,  Laura, 

Wood,  Helen  Thirza, 

Young,  Bertha  Kedzie, 

*  Not  in  regular  class  standing. 

JT7NI0B  CLASS. 

Alexander,  Laura  Vici'oria, 
Anderson,  Helen  Elona, 
Anderson,  Mildred  Walker, 
Applegate,  Katharine  Trafford, 
Atkinson,  Elisabeth  Bushnell, 
Bailie,  Mary  Evans, 
Baker,  Emma  Lester, 
Baker,  Mary  Leonard, 
Baldwin,  Elinor  Lydia, 
Beard,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
Beckwith,  Frances  Agnes, 
Bernkopf,  Flora  Belle, 
Bishop,  Elizabeth  Loraine, 
Bowman,  Amy  C., 
Braislin,  Anna  Priscilla, 
Brevoort,  Rosamond  Renwick, 
Brigham,  Mary  Hannah, 
Brill,  Emma  Catharine, 
Brittain,  Gertrude  Fuller, 


Cleveland,  O. 

GrandView-on-Hudson 

Fredonia. 

Saratoga  Spring's. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Macomb,  111. 

Hornellsville. 

Brooklyn. 

Ithaca. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Troy. 

Adams,  Mass. 

Cambridge,  111. 

East  Braintree,  Mass. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brooklyn. 

S.  Framingham,  Mass. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Oswego. 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Brooklyn. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Barrington,  R.  I. 
Leavenworth,  Kan, 
Milford,  Del. 
Brooklyn. 
Utica. 

Wellsborough,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Crosswicks,  N.  J. 
Yonkers. 
Canisteo. 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Montclair,  N.  J. 
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YASSAB  OOIXEGE. 


Brown,  Clara  Kingsley, 
BuRCHARD,  Anna  Terressa, 
Burnet,  Jean  Edgar, 
Chambers,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Chandler,  Alice  Belle, 
Chapin,  Marietta  Pearsons, 
Chase,  Annie  Borden, 
Chesley,  Mabel  Louise, 
Claflen,  Adelaide, 
Clark,  Martha  Miller, 
COMSTOCK,  Harriet  Betts, 
Cook,  Bertha, 
Craig,  Eva  May, 
Crane,  Edith, 
Crosby,  Florence  May. 
Dudley,  Sarah  Eleanor, 
Dunning,  Mary  Gardiner, 
Easton,  Alice  Freeborn, 
Ellery,  Eloise, 
Ferrell,  Nellie  Idylyne, 
Gallaher,  Grace  Margaret, 
Goodrich,  Isabel  Frances, 
Granniss,  Honoria  Elizabeth, 
Greeley,  Edith, 
Griffin,  Maude  Vernette, 
GuYER,  Elizabeth, 
Hardin,  Caroline  Hyde, 
Hart,  Fanny, 

Hazeltine,  Elizabeth  Hallock, 
Hecker,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Hemmings,  Anita  Florence, 
Heywood,  Rose  Bartlett, 
HiGGiNs,  Medora  Lambert, 
Hommel,  Lillian  Chapman, 
HoTCHKiss,  Florence, 
Hutchinson,  Katie  Olive, 
James,  Vassie, 

KiRKLAND,  Winifred  Margaretta, 
Landfield,  Grace  Hannah, 
Lapham,  Emily  Marian, 
Lawrence,  Edna  Irene, 


Syracuse. 
Hamilton. 
New  York. 
Bronxville. 
St.  Albans,  Vt 
Evanston,  111. 
Fall  Biver,  Mass. 
Malone. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Brooklyn. 
Wilton,  Ct. 
Tarry  town. 
Vevay,  Ind. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
New  Rocbelle. 
N.  Pleasureville,  Ky. 
Auburn. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
Bocbester. 
Columbus,  O. 
Essex,  Ct. 
Delbi. 
Foxon,  Ct. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Ct. 
Waverly. 
Beirut,  Syria. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Jamestown. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Tioonderoga. 
Port  Jervis. 
Evanston,  111. 
Soutb  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  Berlin. 
Bingham  ton. 
Canandaigua. 
Cleveland,  O. 
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Leverett,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Lewis,  Hortense  Witter, 
Lord,  Eliza  Mary, 
LovEJOY,  Lillian, 
McClelland,  Nancy  Vincent, 
McMahon,  Mary  Mabel, 
McNair,  Jean  Ferguson, 
Mallon,  Florence  Cordelia, 
Merrill,  Mary, 
Meyers,  Belah, 
MiERSCH,  Ella  Emilie, 
Neef,  Harriet  Camilla, 
Newell,  Antoinette, 
Patterson,  Irene  Edwards, 
Peters,  Helen, 
Phillips,  Sara  Jay, 
Platt,  Sara  Fairchild, 
Post,  Anna  Warner, 
Powell,  Florence  Caroline, 
Reimer,  Marie, 
Richey,  Anna  Gertrude, 
Sawyer,  Alice  Wellington, 
Schaufpler,  Rachel  Capen, 
ScHiBSBY,  Marion, 
Shaw,  Beatrice, 
Sboth,  Gertrude, 
SB4ITH,  Nellie  May, 
Staton,  Sallie  Baker, 
Storke,  Alice  Hermione, 
Straight,  Grace  Clark, 
Sutton,  Edna  Woods, 
Sweet,  Elizabeth, 
Taylor,  LomsE  Clinton, 
Thain,  Jessie  Isabelle, 
Thallon,  Ida  Carleton, 
Thornton,  Emma  Cleora, 
Tiffany,  Belle  Louise, 
Traver,  Maidee  MacWhorter, 
Tweedy,  Grace  Benedict, 
Verhoeff,  Carolyn  Parker, 
Warner,  Grace  May, 


Binghamton. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Burnt  Hills. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Malone. 
Rochester. 
Chicago,  111. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Elmira. 
Bristol,  Ct. 
Franklin,  Ky. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Brooklyn. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
OswefiTO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
East  Aurora. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Woodfords,  Me. 
New  York. 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Auburn. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Unadilla. 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Tabor,  la. 
Brooklyn. 
Auburn. 
Fredonia. 
Saratoga  Springs. 
Danbury,  Ct. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Whitney,  Bertha  Belle, 

Whiton,  Alice, 

Wilkinson,  Annie  Lyndesay, 


Bethel,  Ct. 
Brooklyn. 
Germantown,  Pa. 


SOPHOMOBE  CLASS. 


AcKERLY,  Mary  Belle, 
Adams,  Isabel, 
Bagg,  Marion  Chapin, 
Ballance,  Harriet  Nevius, 
Bean,  Naniekeith, 
Belknap,  Eleanor, 
Benway,  Mabel  Reed, 
Blair,  Esther  Louise, 
Blanchard,  Mabelle  Alma, 
Blunt,  Katharine, 
Booth,  Lydia  Rollinson, 
Borden,  Fanny, 
Brink,  Louise, 
Broad,  Elizabeth, 
Brown,  Carrie  Ethel, 
Chamberlain,  LomsE  Armstrong, 
Cobb,  Helen  Adele, 
CoTRAEL,  Ellen  Elizabeth, 
Crosley,  Bertha, 
CuRTiss,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Davis,  Helen  Gertrude, 
Deach,  Mary  Ama, 
DeLany,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Dwight,  Elizabeth  Dennison, 
Eddy,  Flora  Ellen, 
Eddy,  Lucretia  Glover, 
Ferris,  Mabel  Ray, 
Forbes,  May  Etta, 
Foster,  Annie  Frances, 
Freeman,  Nellie  DeEtte, 
Gardner.  Julia  Grace, 
Garvin,  Grace  Mabel, 
Gibbons,  Alice  Newman, 
Gibbons,  Emma  Culross, 
Gibbons,  Ruby  Seymour, 
Granger,  May  Brace, 


Poughkeepsie. 

Chicago,  III. 

WestSpringfield,  Mass. 

Peoria,  111. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Albany. 

New  York. 

Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

West  Troy. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Kingston. 

Buffalo. 

Comstock'S  Bridge. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

New  Hamburg. 

Otto. 

Brooklyn. 

Rochester. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Peoria,  111. 

Chicago,  IlL 

Poughkeepsie. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Toledo,  O. 

East  Haven,  Ct. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Canandaigua. 

Poughkeepsie. 

West  Winsted,  Ct. 

Rochester. 

Rochester. 

Rochester. 

Winsted,  Ct. 
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Greenwood,  Helen  Spriqgs, 
Guernsey,  Lydia  Reynolds, 
Guy,  Alice  Baker, 
Haight,  Helen  Ives, 
Hartridqe,  Ella  Beckwith, 
Hatfield,  Phebe  Annette, 
Haviland,  Grace  Irene, 
Hemphill,  Lucy  Belle, 
Hequembourg,  Helen  Maude, 
Herbert,  Clara  Wells, 
Hooker,  Emily  Griswold, 
Howard,  Jessie  Bell, 
HowBERT,  Alice  May, 
Howe,  Edna  Lodema, 
Huddlestone,  May  Evelyn, 
Jaques,  Emily  Hubbard, 
Jarnaqin,  Martha  Scott, 
Jefferson,  Dora  Evelyn, 
Johnson,  Louise  Warren, 
Jones,  Edith  Pierpont, 
JuDSON,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
Justice,  Lucretia  Bernard, 
Kauffman,  Alice, 
King,  Clara  Elizabeth, 
Larrabee,  Katharine  Pelham, 
LovELL,  Phebe  Durfee, 
McCall,  Rosemary, 
McCarty,  Maria  Cox, 
MacColl,  Mary, 
Mcculloch,  Roberta, 
Macfarlane,  Alice  Clymer, 
McKiNNEY,  Fanny  Lee, 
Mahan,  Mary  Barrere, 
Maltman,  Grace  Isabel, 
Marsh,  Jane  Catharine, 
Maynard,  Florence  Almenia, 
Merrick,  Florence  Barnaby, 
MoLWiTZ,  Alma  Frederica, 
Morgan,  Mary  Holmes, 
Morris,  Hamilton  Sara, 
Mount,  Helen  Ely, 


Syracuse. 

Bangall. 

Middletown,  Ct. 

Auburn. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Utica. 

South  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Dunkirk. 

New  York. 

Winter  Park,,  Fla. 

Rochester. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col . 

Trumansburg. 

Rochester. 

Ashtabula,  O. 

Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  . 

^t.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

New  York. 

Portland,  Mo. 

Plainfield,  N.J. 

Utica. 

Gouverneur. 

Caledonia. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Binghamton. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Chicago,  Ul. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 
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VASSAB  COLLEGE. 


MXTMFORD,  Rosalie, 
Murdoch,  Jane  Robb, 
Norton,  Susan  Whittlesey, 
Olivet,  Florence  White, 
Parker,  Alice  Bennett, 
Potter,  Louise  Ellen, 
Prichard,  Lucy  Elizabeth, 
Rice,  Laura  Owen, 
RoBBiNs,  Louise, 
Sanderson,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Serviss,  Ethel  May, 
Seymour,  Bina, 
Shepard,  Rachel  Adelaide, 
Sheppard,  Sarah  Fletcher, 
Simanton,  Anna  Maud, 
Simpson,  Lizzie  May, 
Skinner,  Helen  Campbell, 
Sleight,  Josephine  Wheeler, 
Smith,  Alice  Harlow, 
Squires,  Norma  May, 
Stone,  Agnes  Hayes, 
Taber,  Mary  Alice, 
Taylor,  Florence  Eunice, 
TuTTLE,  Clara  Mary, 
Van  Kleeck,  Marie  Tallmadge, 
Vassar,  Elizabeth  Forbes, 
VooRHEES,  Grace  L'Amoreaux, 
Ward,  Edith  Clarissa, 
Ware,  Abby  Huntington, 
Wentworth,  Amy, 
Whitman,  Helen  Louise, 
Wilkerson,  Elizabeth  Brinkley, 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Peru,  Neb. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
West  Winsted,  Ct. 
Catlettsburg,  Ky. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Nyack. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Closter,  N.  J. 
Rockville,  Ct. 
.  Bath. 
Penn  Yan. 
Asbury,  N.  J. 
Mexico. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Montgomery. 
West  Haven,  Ct. 
Rochester. 
Skaneateles. 
Hamilton. 

University  of  Virginia. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Ballston  Springs. 
Auburn. 
Evanston,  III. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Troy. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


FBESHMAN  CLASS. 


Abbott,  Beatrice  Vail, 
Abbott,  Carrie  Gardner, 
Albro,  Edna  Clark, 
Armsby,  Maud, 
Baker,  Nellie  Robinson. 
Barber,  Winnipred  Belle. 
Barbour,  Kate  Hastings, 


Brooklyn. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Me. 
North  Adams,  Mass. 
Norwalk,  Ct. 
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Batchelor,  Kosa  Mary, 
Baxter,  Katharine  Crissey, 
Beatty,  Lucy  Tupper, 
Belcher,  Jane, 
Bidleman,  Nellie  Ruth, 

BLUBiENTHAL,  HELEN, 
BONNHEIM,  HANNCHEN, 

Booth,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Borden,  Ada  Erpord, 
Borden,  Nannie  Jenckes, 
Bowman,  Eda  C, 
Boyd,  Katherine  May, 
Boyd,  Mary, 
Branch,  Annie  Laird, 
Breed,  Persis  Mary, 
Brien,  Susie  Ross, 
Brinckerhopf,  Mary  Louise, 
Brown,  Marou  Sophia, 
Brown,  Mabel  Webster, 
BuRNETTE,  Jane  Alice, 
Burr,  Marjorie, 
Burton,  Claribel  Daisy, 
BuRWELL,  Elizabeth  Louise, 
BusEY,  Marietta  Ruth, 
Calen,  Carita  Maude, 
Chamberlin,  Laura  Allene, 
Chandler,  Una  Elizabeth, 
Chase,  Helen  Van  Etten, 
Clark,  Anna  Whitman, 
Clarke,  Alice, 
Clatworthy,  Linda  Marie, 
COLBURN,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Coles,  Alice  Belden, 
Cook,  Myra  Georga, 
Corey,  Nellie  Rosamond, 
CossAR,  Harriet  Bonney, 
Creswell,  Josephine, 
Crowell,  Alice  Bruen, 
Davis,  Helen  Lee, 
Day,  Anne  Marjorie, 
DePrees,  Mary  Lucy, 


New  York. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Columbus,  O. 
Kingston. 
Columbus,  O. 
Chicago,  111. 
Wheeling,  W,  Va. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Red  Bank,  N  J. 
Salem,  Maes. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago,  111. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  York. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Boston,  Mass, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Clyde. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 
Aurora,  111. 
Winsted,  Ct. 
Urbana,  111. 
Boonville. 
Geneva,  O. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 
Binghamton. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Evanston,  111. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Kingston. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Denver,  Col. 
Springfield,  O. 
Moultonboro,  N.  H. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Goshen,  Ind. 
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DeLand,  Minerva  Lewis, 
DeLany,  Eleanor  Ann, 
DIL.ATUSH,  Carrie  Maud, 
Dixon,  Lulu  Marie, 
Dransfield,  Jane, 
Dudley,  Carolyn  Augusta, 
Eastwood,  Mary  Edna, 
Edson,  Loraine, 
Elting,  Evarene, 
Ettenson,  Lillian, 
Evans,  Florence  Creagh, 
Evans,  Mary  RuLand, 
Faxon,  Harriet  Flagg, 
Fish,  Alice  Parsons, 
Fitzroy,  Alexandria  Skene, 
Fry,  Mabel  Mildred, 
Fulton,  Marie  Gertrude, 
Gardner,  Mary  Eloise, 
Garrett,  Emma  Lou, 
Gathright,  Margaret  Maud, 
GiEHL,  Jennie  Augusta, 
gildersleeve,  lillian, 
Grant,  Sarah  Georgiana, 
Greer,  Florence, 
Hall,  Sophie  Elizabeth, 
Hallaran,  Mary, 
Hamburger,  Stella, 
Harding.  Hannah  Vienna, 
Harriman,  Minnie  Francis, 
Harrison,  Laurie  Hendree, 
Hart,  Louise  Sanderson, 
Hassler,  Claire  Brace, 
Heard,  Gertrude  Booth, 
Henry,  Sarah  Martha, 
Heywood,  Carolyn  Gertrude, 
Hosmer,  Mary  Louise, 
Hoy,  Helen  Katharine, 
HoYT,  Jean  Boughton. 
HuRLBUT,  Mary  Eveline, 
Ingersoll,  Louise  Mason, 
Isham,  Susanna  Hamlin, 


Fairport. 

Chicago,  111. 

Hobbinsville,  N.  J. 

Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Rochester. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Albany. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Utica. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Lockport. 

Rome. 

Stow,  Mass 

Waverly. 

Brooklyn. 

Rochester,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111. 

Auburn. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Rome. 

Denver,  Col. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Edge  water,  111. 

Westport. 

Toledo,  O. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 
Gaines. 

Wolfboro  June,  N.  H. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Albion. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Oswego. 

Albany. 

Canandaigua. 

New  York. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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Jacobus,  Emma  Louise, 
James,  Jane  Eleanor, 
Jeffrey,  Lucinda  Eliza, 
Jenkins,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Jenkins,  Leila, 

Jessup,  Henrietta  Huntington, 
Johnson,  Clare  Louise, 
Johnson,  Emma  Lawrence, 
Johnson,  Grace, 
Jones,  Annie  Calvert, 
Kelly,  Agnes  Roseburgh, 
Kennedy,  Clara  Cameron, 
Lane,  Alice  Underhill, 
Lehlbach,  Anna, 
Lee,  Agnes, 
LoEB,  Sara, 

McCaffrey,  Cora  Agnes, 
MoCaig,  Della  Katherine, 
McLeod,  Leila  Durant, 
Marshall,  Florence  Mabel, 
Martin,  Blanche, 
Mathewson,  Minnie  Deane, 
Mears,  Ruth  Bartlett, 
Merwin,  Adele  Heyworth, 
Mesick,  Irene, 
Miller,  Susie  Gertrude, 
Moore,  Edna  Mae, 
Moore,  Mary  Agnes, 
Morrill,  Grace, 
MosER,  Regina  Virginia, 
MuLLER,  Jennie  Louise, 
Murray,  Margaret, 
Nessenson,  Elsa, 
NicoLS,  Elsie, 
Otis,  Susanna, 
Ottenheimer,  Corinne, 
Page,  Arria  Hortense, 
Paschall,  Mattie  Macpherson, 
Patch,  Jennie  Edith, 
Patterson,  Mabel  Lewis, 
Peake,  Grace, 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Albany. 

Littleton  Common,  Mass. 
Evanston,  111. 
Norristown,  Pa. 
Rochester. 
Cleveland,  O.     . 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  111, 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Ticonderoga. 
Oswego. 
Canisteo. 
Brooklyn. 
Wakefield,  Mass. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Avoca. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Little  Falls. 
Suffield,  Ct. 
Traer,  Iowa. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
New  York. 
Truxton. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Peoria,  111. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Brooklyn. 
Rockford,  111. 
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Percy,  Ednah, 
Phillips,  Julia  Tracy, 
Place,  Jobephine, 
Plumb,  Ella  Woodward, 
Preston,  Marie  Maples, 
Priest,  Mabel  Eaton, 
Ray,  Eleanor  Knapp, 
Ray,  Mabel, 
Reed,  Rowena, 
Richardson,  Bertha, 
RiDDELL,  Sara  Agnes, 
RiSLEY,  Zada  Miriam, 
ROBB,  Sara  Fox, 
RoBBiNs,  Grace  Hannah, 
Roberts,  Rosamond, 
Rose,  Bernice, 
Rush,  Edna  Spaulding,' 
Russell,  Edith  Sutherland, 
Savery,  Anne  Pym, 
ScoFiELD,  Harriet  Bates, 
Smith,  Nathalie, 
Smith,  Susan  Ellen, 
Smurr,  Bonnie, 
Spaulding,  Leila  Clement, 
Sprague,  Antoinette  Burton, 
Sprague,  Florence  Emily, 
Stockholm,  Helen  Ward, 
Stowell,  Mary  Esty, 
Taggart,  Alice  Robinson, 
Thompson,  Helen  Dunbar, 
Toy,  Grace  Helen, 
TozER,  Alta  May, 
Travis,  Florence  Craig, 
Truesdale,  Phcebe  Kirkpatrick, 
Turner,  Harriett  Velma, 
TuTTLE,  Anna  Seeley, 
Updegraff,  Rachel, 
Vanderslice,  Isabel  Little, 
Van  de  Warker,  Mabel  Ely, 
Van  Inwegen,  Anna, 
Van  Syckel,  Jean, 


Rochester. 

Brooklyn. 

Peoria,  111. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Delhi. 

Watertown,  Mass. 

Union ville,  Mass. 

Franklin,  Mass. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Brooklyn. 

Canisteo. 

Hamilton. 

Independence,  Kan. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Brooklyn. 

Hornellsville. 

Lamed,  Kan. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Canandaigiia. 

Newburgh. 

York,  Pa. 

Ottawa,  111. 

New  York. 

Toledo,  O. 

Toledo,  O. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Ithaca. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

No.  Bennington,  Vt. 

Peekskill. 

Youngstown,  O. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

University  of  Virginia. 

McGregor,  Iowa. 

Germantown,  Pa. 

Syracuse. 

Port  Jervis. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 
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Warner,  Emma  Aldrich, 
Washburn,  Katherine  Benjamin, 
West,  Frances  Eliza, 
Wheeler,  Ruth, 
Wicker,  Julia  Frances, 
Wight,  Jean  Stone, 
Wilson,  Anabel  Hodges, 
Wilson,  Juliet, 
Woodcock,  Mary  Louise, 
Wright,  Florence  Ella, 
Wright,  Julia  Henrietta, 


Centralia,  111. 

Avon. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

West  Pittston,  Pa, 

Ticonderoga. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Waterville. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rochester. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Utica. 


IN  SPECIAL  C0X7BSES . 


Caswell,  May  Ursula, 
Clough,  Gratia, 
Eastman,  Irene, 
Foster,  Isabella  Graham, 
Hughes,  Sara  Elizabeth, 
MoFFETT,  Edna  Virginia, 
NoYES,  Helen  Maria, 
Pettee,  Julia  Laura, 
Pettengill,  Agnes  Eliza, 
Rockefeller,'  Lorinda, 
SiMONDS,  Ethel  Gertrude, 
Trembor,  Bertha  Alice, 
Van  Schaick,  Emma  Edna, 
Whildin,  Sarah, 
Wylie,  Mary  Elizabeth, 


Afton. 

Evanston,  111. 
Salem,  O. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Shickshinny,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 
Lakeville,  Ct. 
Holley. 
German  town. 
Dayton,  O. 
Freeport,  III. 
Delavan,  Wis. 
Lansford,  Pa. 
Brooklyn. 


STJMMABY. 

Graduate  Students, 8 

Seniors 120 

Juniors, 104 

Sophomores, 109 

Freshmen, 182 

In  Special  Courses,        ........  15 

Whole  number, 538 


OFFIOERS  OF  THE  ASSOOIATE  ALXTMNiE  OF 

VAS8AB  COLLBOE. 

President— Miss  Achsah  M.  Ely,  '68. 
Secretary— Miss  Ada  Thurston,  '80. 

BBAKOH  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Boston  and  Vicinity. 

President— Miss  Florence  M.  Gushing,  -74. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— MiSS  Leonora  Howe,  *94. 

Cliicago  and  the  West. 

President— Mrs.  Andrew  MacLeish,  '78. 

President  of  Home  Study  Club— Mrs.  C.  W.  Bassett,  '83. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Adele  Whitcomb,  '93. 

New  York  and  Vicinity. 

President— Miss  M.  L.  Avery.  '68. 
Secretary— Miss  Harriet  M.  Jenckes,  '84. 

Central  and  Western  New  York. 

President— Miss  Kate  Strong,  '91. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— MRS.  F.  W.  NOYES,  '80. 

Wasliington  and  the  South. 

President— Mrs.  T.  W.  Sidwell,  '84. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— MisS  E.  G.  Brosius,  '88. 

Cleveland  and  Vicinity. 

President— Miss  Frances  A.  Adams,  '77. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Anna  J.  Graham,  '95. 
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POITGHKESPSIE 
A.  V.  HAI&HT,  PBINTBB 

liTd 


**  It  ocourred  to  me  that  woman,  having  received  from  her  Creator  the 
same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intel- 
lectual culture  and  development.'* 

"  It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  Instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  of  founding 
an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what  our  colleges 
are  accomplishing  for  young  men." 

Matthbw  Vassab. 

The  College  was  incorporated  as  Vassar  Female  CoUege  in  1861. 
This  name  was  changed  in  1867  to  the  present  corporate  name 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 
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OOLLEGE  GALENDAB. 

1896. 
Examinations  for  Entrance, 
College  exercises  begin  at  evening, 
Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  at  11.20  A.  M., 
Thanksgiving  Recess  ends  Saturday  evening, 
Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  A.  M., 

1897. 

College  Exercises  begin  in  the  morning, 

Semester  Examinations, 

Second  Semester  begins, 

Essays  for  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  due, 

Spring  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  A.  M  ,  . 

College  Exercises  begin  in  the  morning, 

Last  day  for  applying  for  Graduate  Scholar- 
ships, 

Founder's  Day, 

Last  day  for  submitting  theses  for  advanced 

degfrees, 

Last  day  for  applying  for  Babbott  Fellowship, 

Senior  vacation  begins,   .... 

Semester  Examinations, 

Baccalaureate  Sunday,     .... 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Thirty-second  Annual  Commencement, 

Examinations  for  Elntrance,    .       .        .        j 

College  Exercises  begin  at  evening, 

Last  day  for  applying  for  the  Barringer 
Prize, 

Thanksgiving  Day,  .... 

Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 

Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  A.  M., 

1898. 
College  Exercises  begin  in  the  morning. 
Semester  Examinations, 
Second  Semester  begins, 
Spring  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  A.  M., 
College  Exercises  begin  in  the  morning. 

Founder's  Day, 

Thirty-third  Annual  Commencement,    . 


September  16-19. 
September  18. 
November  25. 
November  28. 
December  4. 
December  23. 

January  7. 
January  25-29. 
February  1. 
February  1. 
March  26, 
April  7. 

April  8. 
April  30. 

May  1. 

May  1. 

May  26. 

May  31-June  4. 

June  6. 

June  8. 

June  9. 

June  2-5. 
September  15-18. 

September  17. 

October  30. 
November  25. 
December  3. 
December  22. 

January  6. 
January  24-28. 
January  31. 
March  25. 
April  6. 
April  29. 
June  8. 


BOABB  07  TBXT8TBS8. 


EDWARD  LATHROP.  D.D.. 
CYRUS  SWAN, 
AUGUSTUS  L.  ALLEN,  A.M.. 
GEORGE  INNIS, 
JOHN  H.  DEANE,  A.M., 
HENRY  M.  KING,  D.D., 
JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  D.D., 
AUGUSTUS  H.  STRONG,  D.D., 
WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 
FREDERICK  F.  THOMPSON,  A.M., 
ALANSON  J.  FOX, 
DUNCAN  D.  PARMLY, 
JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
ELIZABETH  P.  SHANNON,  A.B., 
HELEN  H.  BACKUS,  A.M., 
EDWARD  JUDSON,  D.D., 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 
ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
ALLEN  W.  EVARTS,  A.M., 
NATHAN  E.  WOOD,  D.D., 
SAMUEL  D.  COYKENDALL, 
JAMES  M.  BRUCE,  A.M., 
LEVI  P.  MORTON,  LL.D., 
EDWARD  ELSWORTH,  A.M., 
FREDERICK  T.  GATES,  D.D., 
ELLEN  H.  RICHARDS,  A.M., 
HENRY  M.  SANDERS,  D.D., 
CHARLES  M.  PRATT,  A.B., 
HENRY  V.  PELTON,  A.B., 


New  York. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

New  York. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York. 

Rochester. 

Poughkeepsie. 

New  York. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York. 

Vassar  College. 

Fort  Custer,  Mont. 

Brooklyn. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Rondout. 

Yonkers. 

Rhinecliff. 

Poughkeepsie. 

New  York. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

New  York. 

Brooklyn. 

Poughkeepsie. 


OFPICBBS  OF  THB  BOABD. 


EDWARD  LATHROP, 
WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 


Chairman. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


BENSON  VAN  VLIET, 


Superintendent. 


STANBDra  OOHMITTEBS  OF  THE  BOABD. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Clialrmaii  (sxojjleio). 
F.  P.  THOMPSON,  S.  D.  COYKENDALL, 

A.  W.  EVARTS,  EDWARD  ELSWORTH, 

D.  D.  PARMLY,  H.  V.  PELTON. 

ON  FACULTY  AND  STUDIES. 

J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Chairman  {ex  officio). 
EDWARD  LATHROP,  H.  M.  KING, 

JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  EDWARD  ELSWORTH, 

A.  H.  STRONQ,  HELEN    H.  BACKUS. 

ON  LIBRARY. 
J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Cbalrman. 
J.  H.  DEANE,  EDWARD  JUDSON, 

S.  D.  COYKENDALL,  C.  M.  PRATT, 

ELLEN  H.  RICHARDS,  PROFESSOR  COOLEY. 

ON  CABINET  AND  APPARATUS. 
A.  S.  BICKMORE,  Chairman. 
A.  L.  ALLEN,  J.  M.  BRUCE, 

A.  W.  EVARTS,  H.  M.  SANDERS, 

JOACHIM  ELMENPQRF,  PROFESSOR  DWIGHT. 

ON  ART  GALLERY  AND  ART  DEPARTBiENT. 
CYRUS  SWAN,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  INNIS,  D.  D.  PARBiLY, 

HELEN  H.  BACKUS,  C  M.  PRATT, 

S.  D.  COYKENDALL,  PROFESSOR  VAN  INGEN. 

ON  MUSIC   DEPARTMENT. 
JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  Chairman. 
A.  J.  FOX,  D.  D.  PARMLY, 

ELLEN  H.  RICHARDS,  L.  P.  MORTON, 

ELIZABETH  P.  SHANNON,  C.  M.  PRATT. 

ON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ELIZABETH  P.  SHANNON.  Chairman. 
W.  L.  DEAN,  N.  E.  WOOD, 

J.  D.  ROCKEFELLER^  P.  T.  GATES, 

A.  J.  FOX,  H.  V.  PELTON. 

ON  FINANCE,  FOR  EXAMINING  SECURITIES. 

F.  P.  THOMPSON,  D.  D.  PARMLY,  S.  D.  COYKENDALL. 

ON  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS. 
F.  F.  THOMPSON,  D.  D.  PARMLY,  S.  D.  COYKENDALL. 


OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Arranged,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  in  each  division,  in  order 

of  their  appointment. 

JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL.D., 


IVOfBWOK  OV  M'HIOH. 


HENRY  VAN  INGEN, 

PBOfMSOft  or  ABT. 


LE  ROY  O.  COOLEY,  Ph.D., 

MATTBXW  TAflSAB,  JB.  PBOn8K>K  OV  romCB  AMD  OHJUUWKT. 


WILLIAM  B.  DWIGHT,  A.M., 


JOHN  OUT  TAB8AJR  FBOfMSOK  OV  KATUBAL  BISTOBT,  Ain»  OUBAXOB  OV  SHB  MWUBUB. 

eaoLOGT  A]ii>  mmBAiooT. 

ABBY  LEACH,  A.M., 

PBOfSBKnt  or  TBS  OBBBK  LJUIOUA^ 

LUCY  MAYNARD  SALMON,  A.M., 

PBOVB8BOB  or  BIBTOBT. 

ACHSAH  M.  ELY,  A.B., 

ntoncasoB  or  matbbbatiob. 

MARY  W.  WHITNEY,  A.M., 

ALUMK Jl  HABXA  lOSOBBI,  ntOnCSSOB  OV  ABTBOHOKT,  ABD  SIBBOIOB  OV  TBB  OBBBBTATOBT. 

♦MARCELLA  I.  O'GRADY,  S.B., 

ntoiBnoB  or  bioloot. 
*In  Ovrmany,  on  laare  of  absenoe. 
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HERBERT  ELMER  MILLS,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
pBOfMsox  or  aooHonoB. 


JEAN  CHARLEMAGNE  BRACQ.  A.B., 

jomr  OUT  TAMAB  PBoncasoK  or  modbut  ijurQUAOi& 


JOHN  LEVERETT  MOORE,  Ph.D., 


TAMAB,  JB.  PBOranOK  or  SHB  OMEMOL  AMD  lATUr  LAKOUAOXB  AJHD  UTBBATUR^. 

lATHr. 

FRANCES  A.  WOOD. 

UBBABXAK. 

MRS.  J.  RYLAND  KENDRICK,     • 

IiADT  PmiMOIPAL. 

OTTILIE  HERHOLZ, 
AHOcuTB  ntomsoK  or  oibmax. 

CHARLES  W.  MOULTON,  Ph.D., 

PBOrMMA  or  CBXHSRET. 

ELIZABETH  B.  THELBERG,  M.D., 
rsomsox  or  rHmouMnr  and  HTQim,  ajhd  bmbdwkt  rBtmaux. 

FERDINAND  COURTNEY  FRENCH,  Ph.D., 

rsofBHOB  or  rHnxwoniT. 


ELMER  ELLSWORTH  WENTWORTH,  A.M., 
raoranoK  or  BBxroBao^  amd  or  ths  xiioubh  lahouaos  amd  utxeatubb. 

GEORGE  COLEMAN  GOW,  A.B., 
FBon8K>m  or  Muna 

LAURA  JOHNSON  WYLIE,  Ph.D., 

AMOOUTB  PBOIBHOB  Or  BrOLiaH. 


10  VASSAB  COLLEGE. 

LYDIA  ANNIE  WHITNEY, 
onntDcvoB  iv  mmo. 

JESSIE  CHAPIN, 

uraraucroK  dt  muuo. 

ELLA  McCALEB,  A.B., 

SBOBBTAftT  OW  THS  OOUVOB. 

SOPHIA  F.  RICHARDSON,  A.B., 


ELLA  M.  FREEMAN,  A.B., 

DORBUorox  III  (.immiffXT. 

SOPHIE  C.  NEEF, 

niBTBUOTOK  n  QBUIAX. 

HARRIET  ISABELLE  BALLINTINE, 
DmaoroB  or  tbb  onausom. 

m 

MARGUERITE  SWEET,  Ph.D., 

mSTBUCTOB  DT  BBGLUH. 

HELEN  FRANCES  EPLER,  A.B., 

ZMRBUCrOB  Df  IBBHOH. 

ADELAIDE  UNDERBILL,  A.B., 

BSnaODfOE  UBBABIAK,  ABD  OATALOOUBB. 

ANTOINETTE  CORNWELL,  A.B., 

AmCTART  TO  THB  UkBT  PBDfCIPAU 

GRACE  HARRIET  MACURDY,  A.B., 

DfSTBDOtOB  III 


SUSAN  BRALEY  FRANKLIN.  Ph.D., 
imnnoroB  dc  iatv. 
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LILIAN  WYCKOFF  JOHNSON,  A.B., 

IMSnUOTOX  IK  HmOBT. 

RUTH  GENTRY,  Ph.D., 

ntSTBUGTOK  DC  HATHSKATXCB. 

LELIA  CHILDE  DEANE,  A.B., 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 
RBauiBBMEirrs  fob  admission  to  thb 

FBBSHICAN   GLASS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  any 
higher  class  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They 
must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character. 
All  testimonials  and  certificates  should  be  sent  to  the* 
President  before  July  10. 

In  order  to  secure  a  room  on  the  campus,  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary. 

Registration  blanks  are  provided  by  the  College. 

No  one  will  be  considered  an  applicant  who  has  not  filled 
out  and  returned  to  the  President  one  of  these  blanks. 

With  every  application  there  must  be  a  deposit  of 
ten  dollars  in  order  to  secure  a  room.  This  sum  is  for  • 
feited  in  case  the  applicant  withdraws,  but  otherwise  is 
credited  on  the  first  payment. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  in 
the  following  subjectis : 

1.  Beading. — A  certain  number  of  books  are  set  for  reading. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general 

knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions 

on  the  lives  of  the  authors.    The  form  of  examination  will  usually 

be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topicSi 

to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — 

perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before  her  in  the  examination  paper. 

The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 

power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a 

general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 

NOTX.— No  oandldate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  de- 
feetive  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 
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The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are  : 

In  1897:  Shakespeare's  As  You  LOoe  B ;  De  Foe*s  Butory  of  iSh/R 
Plague  in  London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  TraoeUer;  Hawthorne's 
Tujice  TM  Tales ;  Longfellow's  EvangeUne ;  George  Eliot's  SUas 
2d^aTner» 

In  1898 :  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  H ;  Pope's  lUad, 
Books  I  and  XXII ;  The  Sir  Boger  de  Ooverley  Papers  in  The 
SpedaUn-;  Goldsmith's  Ihe  Vicar  of  Wak^fidd;  CJoleridge's  An- 
cient Mariner;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Bums  ;'LowqWb  Vision  of  Sir  Launfai;  EUiwthorne's  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Oables. 

U.  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  examination  pre- 
supposes the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below. 
The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form  and  structure. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are  : 

1897 :  Shakesi)eare's  Ihe  Merchant  of  Venice;  Burke's  Speech  on 
GoncUiatum  wUh  America ;  Scott's  Marmion ;  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson. 

1898:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  CondMaiion 
with  America;  De  Quincey's  IheFUghtofa  Tartar  Tribe;  Tenny- 
son's The  Princess. 

History:  Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  Empire ;  outlines  of  American  or  Eng- 
lish history.  Any  standard  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England 
or  the  United  States  may  be  used.  The  following  are  recom- 
mended :  For  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  sections  on  Greek 
and  Roman  History  in  Sheldon's  Oenerai  History  or  Myers'  Qenr 
eral  History;  for  American  history,  Johnston's  History  of  the 
United  States,  orFlske's  History  of  the  United  States;  for  English 
history,  Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools. 

Mathematics:  (a)  Algebra. — The  requirements  in  Algebra 
embrace  the  following  subjects :  Factors ;  Common  Divisors  and 
Multiples ;  Fractions ;  Ratio  and  Proportion ;  Negative  Quanti- 
ties and  Interpretation  of  Negative  Results ;  The  Doctrine  of 
Ebcponents;  Radicals  and  Ek^uations  involving  Radicals;  The 
Binomial  Theorem  of  the  Extraction  of  Roots;  Arithmetical 
and  Geometrical  Progressions;  Putting  Questions  into  Equa- 
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tioQS ;  The  ordinary  methods  of  Elimination  and  the  solution  of 
both  Numerical  and  Literal  Ek[uation8  of  the  First  and  Second 
Degrees,  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  and  of  problems 
leading  to  such  equations.  The  text- books  used  should  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  larger  treatises  of  Newoomb,  Olnej,  Bay,  Robin- 
son, Todhunter,  Wells  or  Wentworth. 

(6)  Plane  geometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five 
books  of  Chauvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Oeometry,  or  the 
first  five  books  of  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Ckometry, 
or  Wells'  Plane  Oeometry,  or  the  first  six  books  of  Hamblin 
Smith's  Ekm&nis  of  Geometry,  or  chapter  first  of  Olney's  Ekr 
ments  of  Ghometry. 

In  order  to  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  Ck>llege.  recent 
review  of  the  work  completed  early  in  the  preparatory  course 
is  necessary. 

Latin :  Grammar,  AUen  and  Greenough,  Gildersleeve-Lodge, 
or  Bennett ;  Latin  Composition,  Clollar  (Parts  third  and  fourth), 
or  Daniell  (Parts  first  and  second),  or  Allen  (50  lessons) :  Caesar, 
ChJUc  WaVy  four  books ;  Cicero,  seven  orations  (the  Manilian 
Law  to  count  as  two) ;  Vergil,  JBhieidf  six  books.  Translation  at 
sight  from  Csesar  and  Cicero's  orations.  The  Roman  method  of 
pronunciation  is  used. 

The  attention  of  preparatory  schools  is  speciaUy  called  to  the 
following  points : — 

1.  Latin  Composition. — Greater  thoroughness  in  drilling 
the  student  in  the  grammatical  forms  and  simpler  constructions 
oi  the  language. 

The  advantage  of  studying  Latin  Prose  in  connection  with 
the  various  authors  read.  . 

2.  Pbonungiation.— Practice  in  reading  Latin  with  special 
attention  to  vowel  quantities.  Training  the  ear  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Latin  read  aloud. 

In  ADDITION  TO  THE  LATIN  TWO  OTHER  LANGUAGES  ARE 

REQUIRED.  The  second  language  may  he  Greek  or  German  or 
French;  the  third  langitage  may  he  French  or  German. 

Greek :  Candidates  must  be  able  to  read  at  sight  easy  Greek 
prose  and  easy  passages  from  Homer ;  also,  to  render  easy  Eng- 
lish passages  into  correct  Greek.  For  this,  they  should  have 
thorough  training  in  Grammar,  with  constant  practice  from  the 
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start  in  translating  sentences  into  Greek,  and  should  read  care- 
fully at  least  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  or  the  HeUemca  and 
three  books  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey ,  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  at  sight.  They  should  have  at  command  a  fair 
vocabulary,  should  be  able  to  recognize  forms  at  a  glance,  and 
to  read  Greek  aloud  intelligently  and  with  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. 
Practice  in  translating  from  hearing  is  recommended  strongly. 

Qerman  (if  offered  as  the  second  language) :  Candidates  for 
the  Freshman  Class  are  expected  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  German  grammar ;  they  must  have  acquired  facility  in  prac- 
tically applying  the  rules  of  construction  by  translating  easy 
English  prose  into  German.  They  are  also  required  to  read  and 
to  be  able  to  give  in  Ghrman  some  account  of  the  following 
works:  Immermann,  Der  Oberhof  (Cambridge  University  Press 
ed.);  Goethe,  DidUwng und  Wahrheit  (3  books);  Lessing,  Minna 
von  Bamhelm;  Schiller,  WUhdm  TeU  (Deering  ed.);  Goethe, 
Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Freytag,  Die  JoumdUsten  (Heath  ed.). 

Throughout  the  course  German  is  the  language  of  the  class- 
room, therefore  good  preparation  in  conversation  is  necessary, 
facility  in  reading  and  writing  German  script  desirable. 

German  (If  offered  as  the  third  language) :  Schmitz,  Elements 
of  German  Language,  J,  II.  Two  of  the  following  books :  Immer- 
mann, Der  Oberhof;  Goethe,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  Lessing, 
Minna  von  Bamhelm, 

French  (if  offered  as  the  second  language) :  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  Grammar  and  ability  to  translate  easy 
English  prose  into  French.  (Whitney  and  Edgren's  Grammars 
recommended).  Six  of  Bocher's  College  Plays;  Daudet,  La 
Belle  Nivernaise ;  Souvestre,  Un  PhUosophe  sous  les  toiis;  JuUiot, 
Mademoiselle  Solange;  Malot,  Sans  FamUle;  Erckman-Chatrian, 
Le  ConscrU  de  1813, 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  essential  that 
candidates  for  admission  should  have  some  practice  in  French 
conversation. 

French  (if  offered  as  the  third  language) :  A  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Grammar.  Whitney's  Practical 
French  Grammar,  part  first.  Henri  Greville,  Dosia;  Octave 
Feuillet,  Le  Soman  d'un  jeune  homme  pavvre  ;  Daudet,  La  BeO/e 
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NivemaiaBj  and  three  of  Bdcher's  College  Plays.  It  should  be 
understood  that  in  these  requirements,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  itself,  rather  than  of  the  Grammar  which  is  de- 
manded. 

The  preparation  in  either  French  or  German  when  offered  as 
the  second  language  should  cover  a  period  of  at  least  two  years, 
five  recitations  a  week,  under  competent  instructors. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  Col- 
lege June  2,  3,  4,  6,  )  .  oq;^ 
September  15,  16,  17, 18,  j  ^^^^• 

Examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  may 
also  be  given  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Atlanta,  Washington,  Omaha, 
Denver  and  San  Francisco,  during  the  last  week  in  May 
or  the  first  week  in  June,  1897. 

Application  for  examination  at  any  of  these  places 
must  be  made  to  the  President  before  April  15. 

Candidates  for  examination  are  requested  to  be  pres- 
ent at  9  A.  M.  for  registration. 

The  order  of  entrance  examinations  is  as  follows  : 

Wednesday,    Latin,  9.30  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

English,  2  to  4.30  P.  M. 
Thursday,       Geometry,  9.30  to  11.30  A.  M. 

History,  2  to  4.30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Greek,  German,  French,  9.30  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

Algebra,  2  to  4  P.  M. 
Saturday,        German,  French  (third  language),  9.30  to  11  A.  M. 

Students  cannot  have  rooms  at  the  Colles^e  until  their 
examinations  have  been  completed.  Lodging  may  be 
procured  at  cottages  near  the  College  upon  application 
to  the  Treasurer. 

Those  entering  on  certificate  should  register  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  of  examination  week. 
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With  the  exception  of  those  who  have  special  ex- 
aminations to  take,  students  returning  to  College  are 
not  expected  until  Friday  of  the  opening  week. 

No  one  is  at  liberty  to  occupy  a  room  until  she  has 
made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Treasurer  for 
the  payment  then  due. 

GEBTIPICATE& 

Students  are  admitted  without  examination  in  the 
following  cases : 

1.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools,  pupils  of  which 
have  passed  all  entrance  examinations  without  condition. 

2.  When  they  have  been  prepared  by  a  graduate  of  the  College 
engaged  in  the  work  of  private  instruction,  one  of  whose  pupils 
has  before  passed  all  entrance  examinations  without  condition. 

3.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools  which  have  been 
visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  them,  or 
in  regard  to  which  the  Faculty  have  other  sufficient  means  of 
information. 

The  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withdraw  the  above- 
mentioned  privilege  in  case  students  thus  admitted  fail  after 
fair  trial  to  maintain  their  standing. 

The  certificates  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
be  accepted  in  place  of  examination,  so  far  as  they  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College. 

In  all  cases  the  certificate  must  specify  the  text-book  used,  the 
ground  actually  gone  over,  and  the  date  of  the  examination. 
The  fin(d  examination  in  any  sutffect  covered  by  the  cerH/UxUe  must 
have  been  taken  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  the  candidate's  entrance 
to  College,  Blank  forms  for  certificates  will  be  furnished  by  the 
President  on  application. 

AH  certificates  and  tes^monials  Ttmsi  he  forwarded  to  the  Codege  he- 
fore  July  10. 

SPECIAL  coxmsss. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  special  courses  are 
the  same  as  those  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class. 
Candidates  must  consult  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
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courses  of  study  desired,  and  their  work  will  be  arranged 
by  him  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments. 

PAINTINaAND  MUSIC. 

Instruction  in  the  history  and  theory  of  the  arts  is  of- 
fered among  the  courses  of  the  College  (see  pp.  58-61). 
Instruction  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  is  also  provided 
for,  but  this  is  not  counted  toward  the  degree.  An  ex- 
tra charge  is  made  for  it. 

These  courses  are  open  to  regular  and  special  students 
alike.  The  design  of  the  College  is  to  recognize  the 
true  place  of  these  studies  in  higher  education.  Every 
facility  is  therefore  provided  for  those  who  are  able  to 
meet  the  full  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College. 

OOTJBSES  FOB  TEAOHEBS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  and  who 
present  to  the  President  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
success  in  teaching  and  of  their  proficiency  as  students 
may  be  received  without  examination.  Certificates  of 
the  work  completed  will  be  given  when  desired. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

-  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class  having  conditions 
in  her  work  will  be  suspended  from  membership  in  that 
class,  in  September,  until  the  deficiencies  have  been 
cancelled. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  not  coming  from 
other  colleges,  may  be  admitted,  on  examination,  to  the 
regular  course  at  any  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year.  Such  students  will  be  examined  in  all 
prescribed  studies  antecedent  to  the  desired  grade,  in- 
cluding the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College 
(unless  a  certificate  from  an  approved  school  is  presented), 
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and  in  such  elective  studies  a^  shall  be  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate and  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  coming  from  other  colleges  must  submit 
their  courses  of  study  and  their  certificates  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty.  No  student  will  be  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 
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COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ARRANGED  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  De- 
gree extends  over  four  years. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to  fol- 
low lines  of  study  continuously,  through  both  the  re- 
quired and  the  elective  portions  of  the  course. 

Through  the  first  one  and  one-half  years  of  the  course, 
each  student  must  have  fifteen  hours  of  class-room  work 
per  week ;  during  the  last  two  and  one-half  years,  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hours. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
No  changes  will  be  considered  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Faculty  meeting  for  the  semester. 

The  required  courses  are  as  follows : 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week. 


First  Semester: 
TMin 

♦Greek     )     * 
♦French    [• 
♦German  ) 
English 
Mathematics 
Hygiene 

4 

4 

3 
3 

1 

Second  Semester. 
Tjatin 
♦Greek     ) 
♦French    >• 
♦German  ) 
English 
Mathematics 

4 

4 

3 
4 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Semester. 
English 
History 

3 
3 

Second  Semester. 
English 
History 

3 
3 

t^.  Physics      )  ,  t^.  Physics       ) 

M,  Chemistry  f  ^  t-4.  Chemistry  J 

*The  one  offered  at  entrance  as  second  language. 
tSee  foot  note,  p.  40u 
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JTJNIOBYKAB. 

Second  Semester. 
Psychology 

SENIOR  YEAB. 

Ftnl  SemeMer. 
Ethics  3 

All  other  courses  are  elective. 


PBBSIDBIIT  TATI4OB  AHB  PBOIVSSOB  FRBMCH. 

The  study  of  Psychology  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree. The  subject  is  presented  as  science  of  mind  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  one  hand  from  the  physical  sciences  and  on 
the  other  from  speculative  Philosophy.  The  intimate  relation 
of  mental  phenomena  to  the  physical  organism  is  carefully 
considered  and  the  practical  bearing  of  iMychological  principles 
on  the  rules  of  thought  and  methods  of  education  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  view.  The  aim  of  the  instructor  in  this  subject,  as  in 
all  the  courses  of  the  department,  is  both  to  further  the  immedi- 
ate intellectual  discipline  of  the  student  and  also  to  lay  a  basis 
for  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  independent  conception  of  self, 
the  world,  and  God.  Lectures  and  text-book  study  are  supple 
mented  by  essays  and  free  class-room  discussion.  The  student 
is  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to  think  for  herself. 

The  course  in  Ethics  is  also  required  of  students  for  a  degree. 
The  methods  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  outlined  above. 
A  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  is  made  the  ground 
of  free  discussion.  A  course  of  lectures  supplements  the  work 
and  reading  in  the  history  of  ethical  philosophy  is  required. 
Topics  of  study  are  the  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  and  the 
ultimate  ground  of  moral  obligation.  The  relations  of  the  prin- 
ciples thus  discovered  to  the  duties  of  moral  beings  to  self,  others, 
and  God,  are  also  discussed. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Psychology;  Lectures,  recitations  and  essays.    Junior  year 
second  semester  [3].  Pbotxssor  Fbshch. 

2.  Ethics ;  A  study  of  the  elementary  principles,  and  lectures 
on  the  history  of  ethical  philosophy.  Senior  year,  first  se- 
mester [31.  PRBSIDBirT  TATLOB. 
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ELECTIVE. 
PBOnSSOR  PUNCH. 

Course  A.  Logic ;  Jevons'  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic.  First 
semester  [3].    (Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.) 

CooTBe  B.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  ;  lectures,  recita- 
tions, reading  of  authors  in  translation,  essays.  Second  semes- 
ter [2].    (Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.) 

Ckmrse  0.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Senior  year,  first 
semester  [3].  The  principal  systems  of  the  seventeenth  and 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  are  studied  in  their 
genetic  relations  with  special  attention  to  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

Gourae  D«  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (continued).  Senior 
year,  second  semester  [3].  Kant  and  the  principal  post-Kantian 
systems  are  studied. 

In  both  courses,  C  and  D,  Falckenberg's  History  of  Modem 
Philosophy  is  used,  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions,  read- 
ing of  authors  and  papers. 

Ckmrse  E.  Metaphysics.  Senior  year,  first  semester  [3]. 
Lectures,  analyses  of  prescribed  reading,  discussions  and  essays. 
The  fundamental  problems  of  Knowing  and  Being  are  treated 
both  critically  and  constructively,  including  such  subjects  as 
Theory  of  Knowledge,  Materialism,  Idealism,  Causation,  Free- 
dom and  Theism.  Bowne's  Metaphysics  is  used  as  a  basis  of 
study,  with  frequent  reference  to-  the  works  of  Lotze,  Spencer, 
and  the  recent  English  Idealists. 

LATIN. 

Pbotsbsob  Moorb,  Db.  Franklin,  Miss  Ball  and  Miss  Kino. 

Instruction  in  Latin  extends  through  the  four  years  of  the 
under^graduate  course,  being  required  for  the  first  and  elective 
for  the  last  three  years.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  principal  phases  of  literary  activity  among 
the  Romans  by  the  study  of  representative  authors.  In  the 
department  of  History,  Livy  and  Tacitus  exhibit  natural  de- 
velopment in  style  and  method.  Cicero  and  Lucretius  represent 
opposing  schools  in  Roman  Philosophy ;  Horace  and  Juvenal 
show  the  growth  of  Satire ;  Horace,  Catullus,  TibuUus  and  Pro- 
pertius,  that  of  Elegy  and  the  Lyric ;  Plautus  and  Terence,  the 
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course  of  Roman  Comedy.  IJsing^  these  authors  as  starting- 
points  the  endeavor  is  to  bring  before  the  student  the  lines  along 
which  these  various  departments  developed,  and  also  to  show 
the  connection  of  literature  with  history  and  politics,  as  well  as 
with  the  various  social  conditions  and  relations  of  Roman  life. 

The  development  of  the  language  in  literary  form  is  pointed 
out  through  explanations  of  grammatical  forms  and  construc- 
tions, and  the  relation  in  which  these  stand  to  the  historical 
growth  of  syntax.  These  poiiits  are  especially  emphasized  in 
the  required  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  while  attention  is 
still  directed  towards  them  in  the  elective  courses  (notably  in 
the  study  of  Plautus  and  Terence),  the  literary  side  of  the  lan- 
guage is  made  prominent.  Facility  in  reading  Latin  is  cultivated 
by  translation  at  sight.  The  study  of  Latin  Composition  is 
pursued  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  for  the  most 
part  in  connection  with  the  authors  read. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Cicero,  pro  Svlla,  Livy,  Books  XXI-XXII  (Westcott)  or 
Books  V-VII  (Cluer)  [3],  Latin  Prose  Composition  [1].  First 
semester. 

2.  Cicero,  de  /Senectute  or  de  Amicitia  (Kelsey),  Pliny,  Letters 

(Platner)  [3],  Latin  Prose  Composition  [1].    Second  semester. 

Dr.  Franklin,  Miss  Baix  and  Miss  King. 

The  purpose  of  this  course,  which  runs  through  the  Freshman 
year,  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read  ordinary  prose  Latin  with 
ease  and  intelligence.  The  exercises  in  Latin  Composition  are 
for  the  most  part  based  on  the  texts  read,  and  translation  from 
hearing  Latin  read  is  a  regular  class  exercise.  The  jieculiarities 
of  Livy's  style  are  constantly  noted  and  contrasted  with 
the  classic  idiom  of  Cicero. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  (Kirkland),  Latin 
Composition.    Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3]. 

Miss  Ball. 

Those  Satires  and  Epistles  are  read  which  bear  on  some  spe- 
cial subject ;  e.  g.  Horace's  literary  position,  his  criticism  of 
Lucilius,  his  portrayal  of  life  and  society  in  Rome,  his  relations 
with  Maecenas.    Peculiarities  of  syntax  and  diction  are  noted) 
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especiAlly  those  which  show  the  influence  of  colloquial  usage. 
The  course  in  Proee  Composition  continues  and  supplements  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Couxse  B.  Cicero,  Letters  (Tyrrell),  Latin  Composition. 
Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3].  dr.  franklin. 

The  sx)ecial  interest  of  Cicero's  letters  arises  from  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  history  of  the  period  as  well  as  on  the  private 
life  of  their  author.  The  language  is  colloquial  and  stands  con- 
trasted with  the  formal  style  of  Cicero's  other  writings.  The 
course  in  Prose  Composition  continues  and  supplements  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Course  0.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  selected  (C.  L.  Smith), 
Catullus  I-LX  (Merrill).    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [3]. 

Miss  BAIili. 

For  the  most  part  such  odes  are  read  as  show  the  special 
literary  excellencies  of  Horace's  style.  Peculiar  usages  in  syn- 
tax and  the  historical  relations  of  each  poem  are  also  con- 
sidered. Catullus  is  used  for  purposes  of  illustration  and 
contrast. 

Oonrse  D.  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  Book  III  (Holden),  Tusculan 
DispvUUions  (Teubner  text),  LAtin  Composition.  Sophomore 
year,  second  semester  [3].  dr.  franklin. 

The  careful  study  of  de  Off,  III,  and  Tusc.  Disp.  IL  is  sup- 
plemented by  rapid  reading  of  other  portions  of  these  works. 
At  the  same  time  the  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  leading 
principles  of  Cicero's  system  of  Ethics.  The  Latin  Composition 
is  of  a  more  advanced  character  and  deals  with  questions  of 
style  as  well  as  correctness  of  expression. 

Ckmrse  E.  Vergil,  Bvcolics,  Oeorgic  IV  and  Aeneid  VII-XII 
selected.    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [2].         miss  kino. 

This  course,  which  includes  those  portions  of  Vergil  not  usually 
read  in  preparation  for  college,  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  vari- 
ety and  development  of  Vergil's  poetic  genius.  Hence  the  Latin 
will  be  read  rapidly  and  the  purpose  of  the  work  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  literary  and  historical. 

Course  F.  Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  (Peck  and  Ar- 
TmosmUh).    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

PROrKSaOR  MOORB. 
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This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  do  not  propose  to 
continue  their  study  of  Latin  and  yet  desire  to  possess  some  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  literature.  Characteristic  selections 
are  read,  supplemented  by  collateral  reading. 

Gourae  O.    Roman  Comedy,  Terence,  Phormis  (Elmer),  and 

Plautus,  Epidicua  (Gray).    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbotbssob  Moorb. 

H&U  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  each  one  of  the  plays  and  the 
work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  Roman  Comedy  and  the 
preparation  of  special  papers  by  the  class.  A  play  of  Terence 
is  also  translated  at  sight. 

Course  H.  Tacitus,  Agrioola  or  Ckrmania  (Hopkins),  AnruHs 
I-VI  (Allen).    Second  semester  [3].-  profsssob  moobb. 

The  syntax  and  style  of  Tacitus  are  studied  as  exhibiting  the 
characteristics  of  the  silver  age  of  Latin  prose.  Collateral 
reading  on  the  period  covered,  and  lectures  on  the  historians 
between  Livy  and  Tacitus  are  included  in  the  course. 

Course  I*  Roman  Elegy,  Catullus  (Merrill),  Tibullus  and  Pro- 
pertius  (Ramsay).    First  semester  [3].  pbotbssob  moobb. 

Catullus'  position  among  Latin  poets,  his  originality,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Alexandrine  school  and  similar  questions  are  con- 
sidered. Tibullus  and  Propertius  are  used  to  illustrate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  elegy.    The  course  includes  collateral  reading. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  1897-d8  in  place  of  Course  J. 

Course  J.  Juvenal,  Satires  (Hardy),  Pliny,  Letters  (Platner). 
First  semester  [3J.  Pbofbssob  moobb. 

As  these  authors  present  opposite  views  of  social  life  in  Rome 
under  the  E^rly  Empire,  an  important  feature  of  the  work  con- 
sists in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  various  topics  suggested  by 
the  text. 

Course  X.  Lucretius  I,  III  (Kelsey),  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions I  (BAr^r^s  text).  Second  semester  [3]..  pbofbssob  Moobb. 

The  first  Book  of  Lucretius  gives  a  general  presentation  of 
his  form  of  Epicureanism,  and  from  the  third  Book  and  the 
Tusculan  Disputations  the  portions  are  selected  that  bear  on 
the  question  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
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Course  L.    Roman  Institutions.    Second  semester  [2]. 

PBorsssoB  Moors. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  trace  the  connection  between 
existing^  institutions  and  forms  of  g^overnment  and  those  of  an- 
cient Rome.  After  briefly  considering  the  attitude  of  modern 
criticism  towards  the  early  period  of  Roman  history,  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Regal  period  are  taken  up,  and  their  develop- 
ment into  Republican  forms  and  offices,  and  final  absorption 
into  those  of  the  Empire  is  traced.  The  original  authorities  as 
well  as  the  works  of  Niebuhr,  Lewis,  Ihne  and  Monmisen  are 
used. 

This  course  is  open  to  Sophomores. 

Ck>urse  M.  An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Grammar.  Sec^ 
ond  semester  [1].  PBorBssoB  Moobb. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  very  general  idea  of  the  his- 
tory, theories  and  methods  of  modem  Philology  with  special 
illustration  from  the  Grseco-Italic  group  of  languages.  The  class 
will  consult  the  works  of  Whitney  and  Delbrttck,  with  references 
to  the  larger  treatises  of  Brugmann  and  others. 

8ANSKBIT. 

Pbovbssob  Moobb. 

Sanskrit  is  an  elective  course  of  two  hours  rimning  through 
Senior  year.  The  study  of  the  characters  and  inflections  of  the 
language  is  first  taken  up  with  Whitney's  Grammar  as  a  text- 
book ;  later,  selections  from  Lanman's  Reader  are  read. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  instructor  before  electing  the 
course. 


Pbotbssob  Lbaoh,  Miss  Macubdt  and  Miss  Kino. 

The  aim  is  to  acquire  as  many-sided  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as 
X>068ible.  Facility  in  reading  Greek  is  cultivated,  and  to  this 
end,  practice  at  sight  is  given  and  private  reading  is  encour- 
aged. Attention  is  paid  to  grammatical  principles,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  language  and  of  the  literature,  to  different  phases 
of  Greek  life  and  thought.  Careful  study  is  given  to  the  style 
of  each  author  and  to  the  distinctive  excellence  of  each,  and  in 
advanced  classes,  to  text-criticism.  The  courses  given  embrace 
representative  authors  in  history,  oratory,  philosophy,  in  epic, 
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lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  Junior  year,  a  course  in  ele- 
mentary Greek  is  offered  to  any  non-Greek  students  who  may 
wish  it. 

A  society  called  the  Hellenic  Society  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  itself  acquainted  with  the  results  of  archaeo- 
logical research  in  Greece. 

A  short  course  of  lectures  in  archaeology  will  be  givQU.  this 
year. 

Vassar  College  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  The  school  affords 
facilities  for  archaeological  investigation  and  study  in  Greece, 
and  graduates  of  this  college  are  entitled  to  all  its  advantages 
without  expense  for  tuition. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Lysias ;  Plato,  [3].    English  into  Greek  [1].    Translation  at 

sight  and  also  from  hearing.    Lectures  on  legal,  political,  and 

social  aspects  of  Athenian  life.    Freshman  year,  first  semester. 

Miss  Maoubdt. 

2.  Homer,  Odysaey;  Herodotus  [3].    English  into  Greek  [1]. 

Translation  at  sight.    Lectures  on  Homeric  Antiquities  and  on 

the  Homeric  Question.    Historical  explanation  of  the  Homeric 

Forms  and  Syntax.    Freshman  year,  second  semester. 

Miss  Macurdt  and  Miss  Kiho. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  (Short  course]  Grammar.  Anahasis,  Iliad,  Junior 
year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3].  professor  Lbach. 

Course  B.  (Short  course  continued).  Same  work  as  in  Fresh- 
man course.    First  and  second  semesters  [3].        miss  Macurdt. 

Course  C  The  New  Testament.  Some  of  the  EpisUes,  First 
and  second  semesters  [1].  Miss  Maoubdt. 

Course  D.  Demosthenes,  Orations  against  Pktlip  [2].    English 

into  Greek  [1].    Sophomore  year,  first  semester.    This  course  is 

required  for  the  other  elective  courses  in  Greek. 

Miss  Macurdt. 

Course  E.  'Pl&to,  Oeorgia^  &nd  Protagoras.  Lectures  on  Soc^ 
rates,  the  Socratic  Method,  the  Sophists.  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester  [3].  Miss  maoubdt. 
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Course  7.  Aristophanes,  Progs  and  Wasps,  Second  semes- 
ter [2].  PB0TB880B  LXACH. 

Ck>ur0e  Q.  Thucydides,  Selections  from  Books  II  and  III. 
Careful  study  is  given  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  speeches,  to  the 
characters  of  the  prominent  generals,  to  the  history  and  insti- 
tutions of  Athens.    First  semester  [3].  Pbofbssob  Lbach. 

Course  H.  Euripides,  IpTngenia  in  Tauris  and  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis,    First  semester  [2J.  pbofbssob  Lbach. 

Course  L  Sophocles,  Oedipus  at  Colonus&nd.  ArvUgone.  Second 
semester  [3].  Pbofbssob  Lbach. 

Course  J.  Plato,  Bqpublic.    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  Lbaoh. 

Course  K.  Aristotle,  Politics,    Second  semester  [3]. 

^  Pbofbssob  Lbaoh. 

Course  L.    Aeschylus,  Agamemnon.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Pbofbssob  Lbach. 

Course  M.    Pindar  and  Lyric  Poetry.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Pbofbssob  Lbaob. 

Courses  L  and  M  are  courses  that  alternate  with  each  other. 

Graduate  Course,  in  1896-97.  Euripides  and  the  Greek 
Drama. 

BOMAVCE  LAVOTTAOES. 

7BEKCH. 

Pbofbssob  Bbaoq,  Miss  Eplbb,  Db.  Roobbs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  three-fold :  1st.  To  give  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  of  its  evolution  from  the 
Latin  tongue.  During  the  first  year,  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  are  reviewed.  Throughout  the  course,  con- 
stant attention  is  given  to  their  application  during  both  the 
reading  and  conversational  exercises.  The  study  of  the  first  year 
is  grammatical,  that  of  the  second  is  grammatical  and  philo- 
logical. 2d.  To  enable  the  student  to  speak  the  language  flu- 
ently. To  this  end  great  efforts  are  made  to  educate  the  ear  and 
to  secure  fluency  of  speech.  The  text-books  are  French.  The 
answers  of  the  students,  the  lectures  and  discussions  are  all  in 
French.  3d.  To  give  a  philosophical  knowledge  of  French 
literature,  its  origin,  its  development,  its  master-pieces,  its  pic- 
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tures  of  French  society  at  different  periods;  in  other  words, 
French  history  as  seen  in  French  literature.  Special  efforts  are 
made  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  modem  thought  and 
life  of  France  in  their  literary  manifestations. 

REQUIRED. 

1  and  2.  Reading,  Delavigne,  Les  Enfants  d^Edouard,  Hugo, 
Les  Mts&rdbles  (abridged),  Buy  BlaSy  Balzac,  Contea.  Grammar, 
SynUixe  PrxUique  of  M6ras.  Prose  composition,  Grandgent's 
French  Composition.  Conversation.  Freshman  year,  first  and 
second  semesters  [4].  miss  Eplbb  and  db.  Rogsbs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  thorough  grammatical 
drill,  to  teach  students  to  write  and  speak  French  correctly. 
The  reading  consists  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  Short  course.  Fontaine,  Lectures  et  coiiDersatum, 
M6ras,  La  Syntaxe  Pratique,  Contanseau  Exercises,  books  I  and 
II.  M6rim6e,  (Momba,  Copp^e,  Le  Luthier  de  Or&mone.  Baudot, 
Les  Oontes.  Conversation.  Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  se- 
mesters [3].  Bfias  Eplto. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who,  having  entered 
college  without  French,  wish  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease  and 
to  understand  conversation.  The  work  includes  the  study  of 
grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  reading  of  modern  prose. 

Ck>urso  B.  The  same  as  1  and  2  with  the  addition  of  the  read- 
ing of  some  of  Copp6e's  and  Maupassant's  Tales.  It  is  intended 
for  students  who  have  taken  the  Short  course.  First  and  second 
semesters  [3].  Miss  Epubb. 

Crourse  C*  Textual  reading  and  study  of  French  literature 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  1848.  Taine,  Les  Origines  de  la 
France  corUemporatThe  (Edgren) ;  Bowen's  French  Lyrics ;  Bon- 
nefon,  Les  Ecrivains  mad&mes.    Sophomore  year,  first  semester 

[3].  PROrBSSOB  bbaoq. 

Historical  study  of  the  language  and  survey  of  the  literature 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Relations  of  the  classical,  the 
popular  and  low  Latin  to  modern  French.  Brief  history  of  the 
language.  The  French  Revolution  in  reference  to  literature. 
Introduction  in  fVance  of  the  Shakespearian  drama,  Duels. 
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The  religious  renaissance,  Chateaubriand.  Grerman  and  Italian 
influences,  Mme.  de  Sta^l.  Early  pessimism,  Chateaubriand 
and  Lamartine.  The  philhellenic  movement  inaujs^urated  by 
Byron  and  continued  by  Hug^o,  Casimir  Delavigne.  The  Ro- 
manticists and  the  Humanitarians,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Gauthier, 
Cousin,  Guizot  and  Lacordaire. 

Course  D.  The  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Vol- 
taire, M4rope;  Saint-Pierre,  PaiUet  Vvrginie;  Corneille,  Le  Cid; 
Racine,  Usther ;  Paul  Albert,  La  LUUrature  franpaise  au  XVIII. 
sik^le.    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [3].  Pbovbssob  bracq. 

Reading  of  texts  bringing  out  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  literary  characteristics  of  that  century  compared 
with  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth.  Literature  of 
transition.  The  form  and  spirit  of  its  poetry,  Voltaire,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  Lebrun,  Andr6  Ch6nier.  The  new  scientific 
spirit,  Fontenelle.  The  destructive  and  the  constructive  work 
of  Voltaire  and  the  practical  aim  of  his  literary  work.  The 
Encyclopediscs.  Rousseau's  life,  work  and  influence.  His 
theories  of  education,  the  state  and  society,  his  disciples :  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre  and  Tolstoi.  The  literary  forces  disinte- 
grating the  Ancien  Bigime. 

Ck>nrae  E.    Reading  of  difficult  modern  French  and  prose 

composition.    Barr^re  and  Sornet,  French  Composition,  Fas- 

nacht's  Second  Course  of   French  composition  for  advanced 

students.    Hugo,  Lea  Misirdbles  (abridged).  Buy  Bias;  Bourget, 

Ih^raits  Chmsia  (Van  Daell) ;   Daudet,  LeUres  de  mon  mouUn, 

Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Pbotbssob  Bracq. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  the  linguistic  side  of  French  studies.  One 
hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  prose  composition. 

Ck>ar8e  F.  Critical  and  analytical  study  of  the  classical 
tragedy.    Junior  year,  first  semester  [2].         professor  bracq. 

The  French  Academy,  the  national  and  institutional  theatre 
in  Paris.  The  state  contribution  to  dramatic  art.  The  rise  of 
the  French  drama.  Causes  of  the  development  of  the  French 
tragedy.  Its  form  and  spirit  compared  with  that  of  Greece  and 
of  England.    Study  of  Horace,  Cinna,  Polyeucte,  Andramaque, 
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Iphig^nie  and  Atkalie,  in  their  sources,  their  structural  arrange- 
ment, their  contemporary  history  and  their  form.  This  course 
follows  Course  D. 

Course  Q.  French  classical  comedy.  Junior  year,  second 
semester  [2].  Professor  Bracq. 

History  of  the  development  of  comedy  in  France.  CJomedy 
the  Court,  the  Church.  Comedy  and  the  people.  Its  moral 
purpose  defined.  Racine.  Les  Plaideurs  a  satire  upon  the 
abuses  of  judiciary  methods.  Moliere.  His  types,  his  method 
and  his  social  reform.  Le  Bourgeois  gentWwmmei  Les  Pricieuses 
ridicules,  Les  Fenimes  savantes,  i'  Avare  and  Le  Misanthrope. 

Course  H.  Miscellaneous  Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 
First  semester  [2].  Profbssor  bracq. 

Transformation  of  French  criticism  from  the  linguistic  to  the 
literary.  Dogmatic  criticism,  Boileau.  Popular  poetry,  La- 
fontaine's  conceptions  of  institutions  and  his  realistic  pictures 
of  contemporary  life.  Pascal  and  the  Jansenists.  Pens^es  <& 
Les  Prov^indales.  Literary  influence  of  Descartes,  his  Discoiirs 
de  la  Tnithode.  Massillon,  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  Their 
artistic  power  and  their  influence.  Foreign  prejudice.  Bossuet 
Oraisons  funlhres :  Henriette  d^  Angkterre  and  Henriette  de  France^ 
Boileau,  Ode  contre  les  Anglais.  The  ideal  state  of  F^nelon  and 
his  education  of  women.  The  moralists.  La  Rochefoucauld  and 
La  Bruy^re.  The  epistolary  writers,  Madame  de  S6vign6,  etc. 
Discussions  and  conversation. 

Coarse  I.  Old  French.  Introductory  lectures  to  the  study  of 
Old  French.  (General  survey  of  grammatical  principles.  The 
Norman-French  element  in  English.  C16dat,  Orammaii'e  ili- 
yyientaire.  Choice  Beadirigs  from  French  History,  by  Gustavo  Mas- 
son.    La  Chanson  de  Boland,    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

Professor  Bracq. 

The  course  in  Old  French  is  intended  to  furnish  a  basis  both 
for  the  study  of  Early  English  and  the  historical  study  of  the 
French  language,  and  at  thd  same  time  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  with  facility  the  early  productions  of  the  Langue  d'OXl. 
The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  that  literature  of  Northern 
France  are  read  in  class. 

• 

Course  J.  The  literature  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Second 
semester  [2].  Professor  Bracq. 
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Reading  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Amyot,  Montaigne, 
Ajfrippa  d'Aubign6  and  other  writers  of  the  period. 

Ck>arse  X«  Contemporary  Literature.  Senior  year,  first  and 
second  semesters  [2].  *  Professor  bragq. 

Survey  of  the  ethnogpraphical  characteristics  of  the  French. 
Physical  environments.  The  influences  of  institutions,  the 
family,  the  schools.  The  philosophical,  the  scientific  and  artistic 
education.  The  religious  institutions  and  influences.  Literary 
societies  and  the  salons.  Literary  theories.  Classicism,  roman- 
ticism, realism,  naturalism,  Parnassism,  symbolism  and  impres- 
sionism. Foreign  influences:  the  American,  English,  German, 
Russian  and  Scandinavian.  The  moral  and  religious  reaction 
in  literature.  Study  of  different  departments  of  contempo- 
rary literature  and  its  representative  men.  Criticism,  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  men,  Bruneti^re,  Lemaitre,  Bourget,  Sarcey  and 
Faguet.  Tendencies  in  philosophy,  the  idealism  of  Renan, 
the  materialism  of  Taine  and  the  theistic  philosophy  repre- 
sented by  Paul  Janet.  History,  its  transition  from  an  art  to  a 
science,  Lavisse,  Sorel.  Eloquence,  transition  from  the  aristo- 
cratic to  the  democratic  form  in  the  Parliament,  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  pulpit.  Poetry,  its  decadence,  Sully-Prudhomme,  de 
Her^dia.  The  drama,  its  present  power,  Sardou.  Novels,  their 
<jharacteristics  and  their  men,  Daudet,  Cherbuliez,  Bourget,  etc. 

ITALIAN. 

Course  A.  Elementary  Italian.  Grammar  and  prose  compo- 
sition. Reading  Manzoni's  I  Pronussi  Sjxm,  D'  Azelio's  Xiccold 
(le^  Ldpif  OrossVsMarco  Visconti,  Pellico's  Francesca  da  Bimini, 
Junior  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3].  dr.  Rogers. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Italian  grammar,  the  study  of  constructions  and  of 
the  relations  of  the  language  to  the  Latin.  The  reading  is  con- 
fined to  modern  Italian  fiction  and  to  the  Italian  drama. 

Course  B.  Classical  Italian.     Dante,  the   Vita  Kuova,  the 

Convito^  the  Ccnumiiere,  the  Divina  Commedia;  Petrarch  the 

Rime.    Senior  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Dr.  Rogers. 

Careful  study  of  texts,  interpretation  and  related  subjectsr 
The  lines  of  the  great  literary  personalities  of  the  period.  The 
character  and  influence  of  the  Humanistic  movement. 
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ASSOOIATS  PBOrSSSOB  HSRHOLZ  AND  MiSS  NBSF. 

The  aim  of  the  German  course  is  to  pfive  the  students  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
the  study  of  history  and  the  sciences  with  German  text-books, 
and  to  understand  and  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  pro- 
ductions of  literature.  It  is  also  intended  to  give  them  the 
ability  to  use  the  language  conversationally  with  the  g^reatest 
possible  accuracy  and  freedom. 

In  the  Freshman  year  the  grammatical  principles  are  care- 
fully reviewed  and  in  the  subsequent  classes  incidental  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  is  g^ven. 

The  History  of  Literature  is  begun  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  Sophomore  year  and  continued  in  every  following  semester, 
with  lectures  on  the  most  prominent  authors  and  their  works. 
This  course  embraces  the  development  of  language  and  litera- 
ture from  the  earliest  stages  down  to  the  present  day  and  is  cal- 
culated to  give  the  student  a  clear  conception  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  literary  evolution  of  Germany. 

REQUIRED. 

1  and  2.  Grammar.    Composition.    Translation  at  sight  from 

English  into  Grerman.    Harris,  0€r7nanproae<x)mposiUon;B\ich'' 

heim,    Prose  composition;    Grerst&cker,  Irrfahrten.     Poems  by 

Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  Chamisso,  etc.    Schiller,  Maria  Stuart ; 

Goethe,  Egmont.    Freshman  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [4]. 

Miaa  NAr. 
ELECJTIVE. 

Ck>une  A.  Short  Course.  Schmitz,  Elements  of  the  Gferman 
Language^  Parts  I  and  II.  Joynes,  Qerman  Beadier;  Storm,  Im- 
mensee,  or  Fouqu6,  Undine;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhetnu  Soph- 
omore year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

ASSOOIATB  PBOFBSSOR  HVBHOLZ. 

This  short  course  is  intended  to  give  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  the  study  of  German  and  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  work  consists  of  a  thorough  drill  in  grammar,  with  writ- 
ten and  oral  exercises,  translation  from  German  into  English,, 
and  vice  versa,  and  of  reading  and  memorizing  prose  and  poetry , 
the  matter  read  being  made  the  subject  of  conversation  and  com- 
position. Great  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation  and  correct 
expression. 
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Croorse  B.  (Short  course  continued.)  Grammar,  Translation, 
Composition.  Eichendorf,  Avs  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenickts; 
Schiller,  Die  Jwngfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  ymd  Doro- 
thea,   First  and  second  semesters  [3].  miss  naf. 

Coarse  0.  History  of  Literature  from  the  early  beginning  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  Selections  from  the  first  classical  period. 
Nibdungenlied;  Oudnrwn;  Der  arme  Hemrich;  ParzmU,  The 
Minneaanger.  Schiller,  WaJdefnstmh,  Essays.  Sophomore  year, 
first  semester  [3].  Miss  nbbt. 

Course  D.  History  of  Literature  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Luther;  Hans  Sachs;  Klopstock;  Wie- 
land.  Lessing,  Emilia  QaioUi.  Essays.  Sophomore  year,  sec^ 
ond  semester  [3J.  Miss  Nxxr. 

Course  B.  History  of  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Lessing,  Herder.  Discussion  of  the  influence  of  authors  on  their 
contemporaries  and  entire  periods.  Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise, 
Essays  upon  topics  suggested  by  the  class-work.    First  semester 

12].  ASSOCIATS  PftOnSSOB  HXBHOIiZ. 

Students  are  expected  to  read  extracts  from  the  histories  of 
German  literature  by  different  authors,  to  study  the  lives  of  the 
great  poets  in  connection  with  their  works  and  with  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  intellectual  movements  of  their  times. 

Course  F.  History  of  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
work  of  Course  E  continued.  Storm  and  Stress  period ;  Goethe, 
Schiller.    Goethe,  Iphigenie;  Tasao,    Second  semester  [2]. 

ASSOdATS  PBOFSSSOR  HBBHOLZ. 

Course  Q.  History  of  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Romantic  School.  Heine.  Critical  study  of  poetical  pro- 
ductions. Collateral  readings  and  lectures  will  supplement  the 
work  in  the  class-room.    Lessing's  Laocoon,    First  semester  [2]. 

ASSOGIATB  PBOTBSSOB  HXBHOLZ. 

Course  H.  History  of  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 

continued.    Poets  of  War  and  Liberation.    Poets  of  Revolution. 

The  modern  Storm  and  Stress.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Hsrholz. 

Course  I.   Scientific  German,  Gore,  Science  Header  or  Hodges' 

Course  m  Scientific  Qerman;  Cohn,  tfher  Bakterien;  Helmholz, 

Vber  Qoethes  natimmssenschaftUche  ArbeUen,    Mttller,  Die  electri- 

Mchen  Maschinen,    First  semester  [2]. 

Miss  Nbbt. 
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Course  J.  Continuation  of  Course  I.  DuBois-Raymond,  Wis- 
seiischaftUche  Vortrdge,  (Gore's  ed.)  A.  Lang,  Zur  Characteristic 
der  FoTsdivjngswege  von  Lamark  und  Darwin,  Von  Baer,  Welche 
Auffassung  der  kbend&n  Natur  ist  die  ricMigef  KOlliker,  Der 
jetzige  Stand  der  morpkologischen  Diaciplinen.  miss  Nebf. 

CoTirse  X«  Goethe's  Faust,  I,  II. — a,  History  of  the  Faust 
legend;  b,  dramatic  representations  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  c,  critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust. 
Second  semester  [3].  associate  Professor  hsrholz. 

Course  L.  Modem  prose  writers,  with  special  reference  to 

historic  novels  considered  in  their  relation  to  German  life.    G. 

Freytag,  F.  Dahn,  V.  von  Scheffel,  J.  Wolff,  E,  Wichert,  Ebers, 

etc.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

Associate  Professor  Herholz. 

EKOI«ISH. 

Professor  Wentworth,  Associate  Professor  WriiiE,  Dr.  Sweet, 
Miss  Warren,  Miss  Wiggin,  Miss  McNart. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  Department  of  English  has  three 
objects :  (1)  proficiency  in  English  composition ;  (2)  a  general 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  ;  (3)  a  more  minute  knowl- 
edge of  certain  authors  whose  works  illustrate  the  develop- 
ment,  not  only  of  English  literature,  but  also  of  the  English 
language. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  considered  in  the  required  work  of 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, — courses  1  and  2.  3  and  4^ 
respectively, —  and  in  elective  courses  A  and  B.  Especial  stress 
is  laid  upon  frequent  and  regular  practice. 

The  second  of  these  objects  is  considered  in  the  required 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  courses  1  and  2,  5  and  6,  respectively, 
which  are  introductory  to  the  subject,  and  in  elective  courses  C, 
D,  E,  F  and  G.  In  these  courses  a  large  amount  of  reading  is 
prescribed,  a  still  larger  amount  is  recommended,  and  from 
time  to  time  written  work  is  required. 

The  third  of  these  objects  is  considered  in  elective  courses  H 
and  I,  J,  K  and  L,  M,  N  and  O. 

REQUIRED. 

1  and  2.  English  Composition.  Study  of  typical  nineteenth 
century  essays  with  especial  reference  to  exemplification  of 
rhetorical  principles.   Briefer  consideration  of  descriptions  and 
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Stories.  Frequent  writing  of  paragraphs  and  short  essays  in 
connection  with  class-room  work.  Individual  criticism  and 
interviews.    Freshman  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

ASSOCIATS  PBOrBSSOR  WTIilX,  MiSS  WiGOIN,    MiSS  MONABT. 

3  and  4.  Argumentation.  Study  of  structure  of  argumentative 
essays.  Essays  preceded  by  briefs  or  outlines.  Sophomore  year, 
first  and  second  semesters  [1]. 

ASBOdATB  PROFXSSOR  WTLIB,  MISS  WARRBN. 

5  and  6.  Outline  of  History  and  Development  of  English  Lit- 
erature, with  a  more  careful  study  of  certain  representative 
authors, — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Johnson.  Much  reading  will  be 
prescribed,  more  will  be  recommended.  Written  work  will  be 
called  for  from  time  to  time.  Sophomore  year.  First  and  second 
semesters  [2].  dr.  Swbkt. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ck>UTse  A.  English  Composition,  (a)  Daily  themes,  to  culti- 
vate regular  habits  of  writing,  observation,  ease  of  expression. 
The  theme  must  be  g^ven  to  the  instructor  on  the  day  when  it 
was  written.  (&)  Fortnightly  themes,  to  cultivate  correctness 
and  vigor  of  expression.  May  be  elected  for  either  or  both 
semesjbers ;  if  for  both,  the  work  of  semester  I  is  confined  to 
daily  themes.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

PROrESSOB  Wbntworth. 

Course  B.  Advanced  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  A  study  of 
masterpieces  in  connection  with  writing  longer  compositions  in 
description  and  narration ;  the  story.  Open  only  to  those  who 
have  attained  some  proficiency  in  writing.    Second  semester  [3]. 

PROFSSBOR  WKNTWORTH. 

Crourse  C.  English  Literature.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
centuries.  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Lyly,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Drayton, 
Raleigh,  and  other  Elizabethans;  Donne,  Jonson,  Herrick, 
Herbert,  Cowley,  Waller,  Butler,  Dryden,  Walton,  Fuller,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bunyan.  First  semester  [3], 
alternate  with  D.  PRorBssoR  Wbwtworth. 

Ooorse  D.  English  Literature.  The  Drama  from  the  Miracle 
Plays  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres.  Miracle  Plays  ;  Morali- 
ties; Interludes;  Greene,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Chapman, 
Dekker,  Heywood,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Webster, 
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Ford,  Massinger.    First  semester  [3],  alternate  with  C.    Given 
in  1897-98.  Pbofbssor  Wbhtworth. 

Crourae  E.  English  Literature.  Eighteenth  century.  Dryden 
to  Burke.    First  semester  [3],  alternate  years.    Not  given  in 

1897-98.  ASSOGIATB   PBOFS880B  WTLIB. 

Course  F.  English  Literature.  Nineteenth  Century  Poets, 
with  particular  regard  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning.    First  semester  [3]. 

DB.  SWSBT. 

Course  Q.  English  Literature.     Nineteenth  Century  Prose. 

Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Landor,  Newman,  Carlyle, 

Macaulay,  M.  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Pater.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Da.  SwxsT. 

Course  H.     Anglo-Saxon.      Bright :    Anglo-Saxon    Header ; 

Sievers-Cook :  Grammar,    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  Wsntwobth. 

Course  L  Anglo-Saxon.  B^owvlf,  Versification.  Textual 
Criticism.  Theories  of  origin.  Second  semester  [3] ;  continua- 
tion of  H.  Pbovbssob  Wsntwobth. 

Course  J.  Chaucer.     The  Canterbury  Tcdes  (Clarendon  Press 

Series),  and  Wnor  Poems.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Pbofxssob  Wxhtwobth. 

Course  K.  Shakespeare.  A  minute  study  of  three  plays. 
First  semester  [3].  pbotessob  wsntwobth. 

Coarse  L.  Shakespeare:    His  Works.    A  literary  study  of 

the  plays  and  poems.    After  1896-7,  open  only  to  those  who 

have  taken  Course  K.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  Wsntwobth. 

Course  M.  Bacon  and  Milton.  Bacon  :  Essays  and  Adoance- 
went  of  Learrdng;  Milton:  AreopagUicat  English  poems,  and 
first  two  or  three  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  First  semester  [3],  al- 
ternate years  beginning  with  1895-96.    Pbofbssob  Wbntwobth. 

Course  N.  Middle  English.  English  Literature  from  llOO- 
1400.  Maetzner :  AUenglische  Sprachproben  or  Morris  and 
Skeat :  Specimens,    First  semester  [3].    pbofessob  wbntwobth. 

Course  O.   English  Romanticism  beginning  with  Spenser. 

Second  semester  [3].    Given  in  1896-97. 

AssodATB  Pbofbssob  Wtldi. 
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Course  P.  The  development  of  English  Prose.  First  semester 
[3],  alternate  with  E.    Given  in  1897-98. 

A880CIATB  PROFX880B  WTLIS. 

Coarse  C^  The  Structure  of  the  Drama.  Second  semester  [3], 
alternate  with  O.    Given  in  1897-98. 

ASSOOIATB  PBOFBSSOB  WTUB. 

MATHEMATICS. 

PBonessoB  Ely,  Miss  Richabdson  and  dr.  Obntbt. 

The  courses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  prescribed  and  elect- 
ive. The  prescribed  courses  comprise  a  year  of  Solid  Geometry, 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  These  are  supplemented  by  elect- 
ive courses. 

The  aim  in  all  the  courses  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  exact,  sus- 
tained and  independent  reasoning,  of  precision  and  clearness  in 
the  statement  of  convictions  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  de- 
pend ;  to  rely  upon  insight,  originality  and  judgment  rather 
than  upon  memory.  The  endeavor  is  to  secure  full  possession  of 
leading  principles  and  methods  rather  than  of  details.  From  the 
first,  students  who  show  special  aptitude  are  encouraged  in  the 
working  of  subjects  which  require  more  prolonged  investiga- 
tion than  the  daily  exercise  of  the  class-room. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Freshman  year,  first  semes- 
ter [3].  Miss  Richardson  and  Dr.  Gentry. 

The  exercises  in  Geometry  include  recitations  from  the  text 
book,  original  demonstrations  of  propositions  and  applications 
of  principles  to  numerical  examples.  The  text  book  is  Chau- 
venet  (revised  by  Byerly). 

2.  Algebra.    Freshman  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

Miss  Richardson. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.    BVeshman  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

Profxssor  Ely  and  Dr.  Gbntry. 

In  Plane  Trigonometry  attention  is  given  to  Trigonometric 
analysis  and  the  solution  of  triangles.  After  the  student  has 
gained  facility  in  the  use  of  Trigonometric  tables,  application  of 
the  principles  is  made  to  problems  in  Mensuration,  Surveying 
and  Navigation. 
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ELECTIVE. 

Courae  A.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Wentworth).  Sopho- 
more year,  first  semester  [3].  PaorsssoR  elt. 

Course  B.  Analytic  Geometry.  Sophomore  year,  second 
semester  [3]. 

In  Analytic  Geometry  the  student  is  carried  through  the  ele- 
mentary properties  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 
All  principles  are  illustrated  by  numerous  exercises  and  appli- 
cations. 

Course  C.  DifFerential  Calculus  (Osborne).  First  semes- 
ter [3]. 

Course  D.    Integral  Calculus  (Osborne).    Second  semester  [3]. 

PROrBSSOB  EIjT. 

The  elective  course  in  DifFerential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  either  pure 
or  applied  Mathematics.  The  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  work 
but  is  largely  supplemented  by  oral  instruction. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  A. 

Course  E.    Advanced  Integral  Calculus.    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  Elt. 
Coarse  F.    Quaternions.    First  semester  [3]. 

Course  Q.    Quaternions  continued.    Second  semester  [2]. 

pROFKssoR  Elt. 

This  course  includes  the  general  properties  of  scalars  and 
vectors,  Quaternion  interpretation  and  applications  of  Quater- 
nions to  the  Geometry  of  the  plane,  right-line  and  sphere. 

Course  F  presupposes  Courses  A  and  C. 

Course  H.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations.  First 
semester  [2].  db.  Obntby. 

Burnside  and  Panton's  Theory  of  Equations  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  work,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Course  I.    Curve  Tracing.    Second  semester  [2). 

Db.  Gbntbt. 

Lecture  course  with  daily  practice  in  curve-tracing. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  A,  C,  H. 

Course  J.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  (C.  Smith). 
The  Geometry  of  Planes  and  Quadric  surfaces.  First  semes- 
ter [3].  Db.  Gbntbt. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  A,  C,  H. 
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Ck>urse  K.  Modern  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry.  First 
semester  [3).  dr.  Gentry. 

Course  L,  Medern  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry.  Con- 
tinuation of  Course  K.    Second  semester  [3].  dr.  gentry. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  A,  C,  H,  I,  J. 

Course  M.    Projective  Geometry.    First  semester  [3]. 

Course  N.    Projective  Geometry.    Continuation  of  Course  M. 
Second  semester  [3]. 
A  lecture  course  based  on  Reye's  Oeometrie  der  Lage, 
Prerequisite :  Course  A. 

Course  O.    Analytic  Mechanics.    First  semester  [3]. 

Course  P.  Analytic  Mechanics.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Dr.  Gentry. 

The  elements  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Applications  to  practi- 
cal problems.  The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  the  potential. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  A,  C,  D. 

ASTBOKOHT. 

Professor  Whitney. 

The  courses  in  Astronomy  are  all  elective.  Their  leading  aim 
is  threefold :  to  present  to  the  students  a  general  survey  of  the 
phenomena  of  celestial  space;  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
methods  of  investigation  by  which  Astronomy  has  reached  its 
present  status ;  and  throughout  to  cultivate  the  power  of  correct 
observation. 

Course  A.  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  Astronomical  Ap- 
plications.   First  semester  [2]. 

This  course  affords  a  brief  but  comprehensive  study  of  the 
sphere.  In  its  applications  it  includes  many  astronomical  prob- 
lems of  an  elementary  character,  involving,  as  far  as  possible, 
local  data. 

Course  B.  Descriptive  Astronomy.    Fii*st  semester  [3], 
This  course  includes  a  general  study,  without  mathematical 
processes,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  of  the  relations  of  the 
solar  system  and  of  the  stellar  universe.    One  hour  of  observa- 
tion by  eye  and  telescope  is  required. 
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OoQTie  0.  General  Astronomy.    Second  semeeter  [3]. 

This  course  provides  an  elementary  but  scientific  treatment 
of  the  principal  departments  of  Astronomy.  It  is  also  of  value 
to  the  student  as  a  course  in  applied  mathematics  and  as  an 
illustration  of  the  processes  of  inductive  and  deductive  reason- 
ing. The  students  have  the  free  use  of  the  portable  telescopes, 
and  such  questions  as  they  can  determine  by  their  own  observa- 
tions with  these  glasses  are  kept  before  them.  This  observa- 
tional work  is  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

Ck>ur8o  D.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  First  semes- 
ter [3]. 

Oourse  E.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Second 
semester  [2  or  3]. 

These  courses  offer  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  certain  de- 
partments of  Spherical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy.  They  pre- 
suppose Mathematical  Courses  A  and  G,  and  they  afford  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  working  power  of  the  Calculus.  The 
order  and  character  of  practical  work  during  the  year  must 
frequently  vary  according  to  the  positions  of  celestial  objects 
of  study.  During  the  present  year  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Mars 
will  be  in  favorable  place.  During  the  first  semester  the 
students  use  the  meridian  circle,  making  and  reducing  their 
own  observations.  They  predict  occultations  and  observe  them. 
In  the  second  semester  practice  is  transferred  to  the  equatorial 
telescope.  This  practice  includes  planetary  phenomena,  nebulae, 
measurements  of  double  stars,  variable  stars,  observations  of 
minor  planets,  etc.  Theoretical  Astronomy  is  generally  treated 
under  the  forms  of  Comets'  orbits  and  orbits  of  Binary  stars. 

The  third  hour  of  Course  E  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
current  astronomical  literature  in  some  selected  branch.  The 
detailed  study  of  the  surface  phenomena  of  the  planets  will  be 
taken  up  this  year. 

Oourse  I*.    The  Solar  Spectrum.    Second  semester  [2]. 

This  course  presents  in  an  elementary  form  the  principles 
and  methods  of  the  New  Astronomy.  It  is  the  study  of  the 
revelations  of  the  spectroscope  in  its  application  to  celestial 
bodies.  It  is  a  non-mathematical  course,  and  does  not  presup- 
pose any  of  the  above  courses. 
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PBOVB8SOR  COOIiBT,  MlS8,COOLBT  Ain>  MiSS  CABTBB. 

The  instruction  givQn  in  the  Department  of  Physics  includes: 
[a]  A  continuous  series  of  six  semestral  courses  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  those  students  who  wish  to  make  Physics  one 
of  their  principal  lines  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  educational 
discipline  or,  in  addition  to  this,  with  a  view  to  teaching^  physi- 
cal science.  These  courses  involve  the  constant  use  of  lectures, 
library  and  laboratory  methods,  [b.]  Two  semestral  courses 
suited  to  those  students  whose  principal  lines  of  study  are  in 
other  departments,  but  who  desire  the  knowledge  and  discipline 
which  accrue  from  a  systematic  study  of  physics  as  a  collateral 
branch. 

Ooune  A.  Mass  Physics.    First  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

This  is  a  class-room  and  laboratory  course  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  properties  of  matter,  energy,  the  phenomena  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases,  and  the  elementary  quantitative 
methods  of  experimental  work. 

All  sophomores  are  required  to  take  this  course  or  the  cor- 
responding course  in  chemistry.* 

Coarse  B.  Molecular  and  Ether  Physics.    First  semester  [3]. 
A  text-book,  library  and  laboratory  course  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Heat  and  Light. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  passed  in  Course  A. 

Ckmrse  0.  Ether  Physics  continued.    Second  semester  [3]. 

*A  three-bour  course  through  the  Sophomore  year,  in  one  soienoe, 
whioh  may  be  Physios  or  Chemistry,  is  required.  In  addition  to  the 
required  work  in  the  science  chosen,  the  student  may  elect  the  correspond- 
ing course  in  the  other  at  the  same  time.  But  students  who  present 
the  evldenoe  of  having  had  a  preparatory  course  in  Physics  or  Chemistry, 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  head  of  the  respective  department,  may 
he  exempt  from  this  Sophomore  requirement  and  will  be  permitted  to 
elect  the  required  six  hours  of  science,  in  another  department  and  in  other 
years.  An  applicant  for  this  exemption  must  state  in  writing  the  name  of 
the  school  in  which  her  work  was  done,  the  subjects  Included,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  the  work.  She  must  also  present  a  record  of  her  laboratory 
work,  consisting  of  the  original  notes  taken  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time 
the  experiments  were  made.  If  these,  together  with  such  examination  as 
the  head  of  the  department  may  deem  necessary,  are  satisfactory,  the  ex- 
emption will  be  given,  but  the  work  thus  presented  will  not  be  cotmted 
toward  the  degree.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  course  offered  for  tbis 
purpose  need  not  cover  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the  Sophomore  course 

even  in  this  College:  the  quality  ox  the  work  rather  than  the  quantity  will 
)  considered.  It  should  be  further  understood  that  those  who  desire  to 
take  advanced  courses  in  Physics  or  Chemistry,  to  which  the  Sophomore 
course  is  prerequisite,  should  elect  that  course  unless  specially  advised  by 
the  head  of  the  department  not  to  do  so. 
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A  text-book,  library  and  laboratory  course,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  electricity  and  magfnetism. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  passed  in  Course  B. 

Ck>iir8e  D.  Laboratory  Physics.    First  semester  [2]. 

A  course  of  more  advanced  laboratory  work  with  collateral 
reading.  Subjects  not  included  in  previous  courses,  requir- 
ing larger  use  of  instruments  of  precision  together  with  methods 
of  discussing  experimental  results  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  C. 

Course  E.  Laboratory  Physics.    Second  semester  [2]. 
A  continuation  of  .laboratory  and  library  study  similar  to  that 
involved  in  Course  D. 
Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  D. 

Course  F.  General  Physics.    First  semester  [3], 
A  class-room  and  library  course  devoted  to  the  principles 
relating  to  Work  and  Energy ;  Properties  of  Matter ;  Molecular 
Physics.    Simple  Harmonic  Motion  including  Sound  and  the 
theory  of  music. 
Open  to  all  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Course  G.  Greneral  Physics.    Second  semester  [3]. 
A  class-room  and  library  course,  devoted  to  the  study  of  Ether 
Physics  including  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Open  to  all  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  F. 

CHEMISTBY. 

PBOFBSSOB  MOUIiTON,  MiSS  FBBBMAN  AND  MiSS  MARKHAM. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1896-97. 

Course  A.  General  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  Sophomore 
year  [3].  All  Sophomores*  will  be  required  to  elect  either  this 
course  or  the  corresponding  course  in  Physics.  The  work  of 
this  course  includes,  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class-room 
work,  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

Course  B.  Qualitative  analysis.  First  semester  [3  or  4]. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  A. 

Course  0.  Quantitative  analysis.  Second  semester  [3  or  4|. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  B. 

•  For  certain  exceptions  to  this  requirement,  see  foot  note  p.  45. 
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Course  D.  Organic  Chemistry.  First  semester  [3].  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  A. 

Course  E.  Organic  Preparations.  First  or  second  semesters 
[2].    May  be  taken  with  or  after  Course  D. 

Course  I".  History  of  Chemical  Theory.  Second  semester 
[2].    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  C  and  D. 

Course  G.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Second  semes- 
ter [3].  This  course  will  be  planned  as  a  continuation  of  Course 
C  and  will  be  open  to  those  who  have  completed  that  course. 

Course  H.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Second  semester 
[3].  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  E.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  D. 

Course  I.  Volumetric  Analysis.  First  semester  [2].  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  C. 

MIKEBALOaY. 

Profkssor  Dwioht. 

A  concise  course  in  Crystallography  is  efiven,  illustrated  by  the 
best  glass  models  of  crystals,  and  accompanied  by  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  forms,  and  in  goniometrical  measurements. 
Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy  are  then  taken  up,  partly  by 
recitations  from  the  text-book,  and  partly  by  oral  instruction, 
with  special  reference  to  a  proper  preparation  for  laboratory 
work.  In  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  the  study  of  the  principal 
ores  and  other  minerals  is  conducted  by  oral  instruction ,  based  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  actual  examination  of  specimens  distribu- 
ted among  the  members  of  the  class.  Meanwhile,  at  as  early  a 
point  in  the  course  as  may  be  practicable,  laboratory  practice  in 
the  determination  of  minerals  by  the  blowpipe  and  by  chemical 
processes  is  begun  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  semester. 
This  work  is  in  two  courses ;  the  first  consists  of  a  series  of  pre- 
scribed experiments  with  known  minerals,  as  arranged  in  sched- 
ules prepared  by  the  instructor.  This  course  is  so  devised,  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  range  of  the  specimens,  that  by 
its  completion  the  student  is  made  quite  familiar  with  all  the 
more  important  reactions  of  the  determinative  processes. 

The  second  part  consists  in  the  determination,  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  of  a  large  number  of  selected  unknown  minerals. 

Excursions  are  taken,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  localities  of 
mineralogical  interest. 
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Ck>ur8e  A.  Mineralogy,  full  course.  Dana,  Manual,  with 
lectures,  and  objective  study  of  minerals ;  laboratory  practice  in 
blowpipe  determination  of  species.    First  semester  [4]. 

Mineralogy,  shorter  course.  Lectures  on  mineral  structure 
and  composition ;  a  brief  course  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the 
study  and  determination  of  minerals.    First  semester  [2J. 

GEOLOGY. 

Pbofbssob  Dwight. 

The  Geological  course  is  introduced  by  three  hours  of  Physio- 
graphic Geology  in  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  in 
which  the  general  surface  features  of  the  earth  are  considered. 

This  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  an  Elementary 
course  in  Paleontology,  in  which  the  general  plans  of  structure, 
physiological  processes,  and  classification  of  plant  and  animal 
life  are  studied ;  special  reference  is  made  to  fossil  forms  and  to 
the  processes  of  fossilization.  Either  two  or  three  hour  courses 
may  be  pursued,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

After  the  course  in  Mineralogy,  offered  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  Junior  year,  the  first  and  general  course  in  Geology  proper 
follows  in  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year.  In  this  course, 
after  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  more  important  topics  in  Phys- 
iographic and  Petrographical  Geology*  some  time  is  g^ven  to 
the  principal  topics  of  Dynamical  Greology.  This  is  followed  by 
the  study  of  Historical  or  Stratigraphical  Geology,  including 
some  consideration  of  leading  typical  fossil  organisms.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  also  exercised  in  the  practical  cutting  and 
mounting  of  large  microscopic  sections  of  fossils,  and  rocks  con- 
taining minute  fossils,  by  means  of  a  specially-devised  rock- 
cutting  machine  of  the  largest  dimensions  and  the  most  perfect 
equipment.  Historical  Geology  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the 
course.  Its  lessons  are  well  illustrated  by  a  large  representative 
set  of  North  American  fossils  originally  collected  by  the  New 
York  State  Survey,  also  by  a  valuable  set  of  European  fossils. 

Either  two  or  four  hour  courses  may  be  elected. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  courses  are  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  profitably  pursued  independently  of  each  other ;  yet 
taken  in  the  order  given,  they  form  a  strong  consecutive 
course.  It  is  especially  desii*able  that  all  who  intend  to  take  the 
course  in  Geology  proper  in  the  latter  half  of  the  junior  year, 
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should  take  the  preceding  courses  in  Mineralogy  and  Elemen- 
tary Paleontology. 

The  higher  course  in  this  subject  will  consist,  as  the  class 
may  elect,  of  the  study  of  topics  in  Petrology,  Paleontology, 
Stratigraphical)  or  Dynamical  Geology.  A  large  supply  of  char- 
acteristic fossils,  accessible  to  the  students,  furnishes  opportuni- 
ties for  much  objective  study,  aided  by  ordinary  microscopic  ap- 
paratus. One  of  Fuess*s  celebrated  lithological  microscopes 
of  the  largest  size  and  latest  pattern  affords  facilities  for  the 
optical  study  of  minerals. 

Abundant  use  is  made  of  the  literature  in  the  College  library, 
and  especially  of  the  more  recent  discussions  of  geological  topics 
in  the  scientific  journals,  and  in  State  and  Government  reports 
and  bulletins. 

The  student  is  thus  taught  how  to  make  research  in  docu- 
ments carrying  authority,  and  is  also  familiarized  with  the 
methods  of  investigating  and  discussing  geological  problems. 
Field-work  is  encouraged  as  far  as  possible. 

Course  A.  Physiographic  Greology.  A  study  of  the  general 
physical  features  of  the  Earth's  surface,  including  the  forms  and 
phenomena  of  land  and  water,  climate,  atmospheric  and  ocean 
currents,  secular  changes,  etc.  Sophomore  year,  first  semes- 
ter 13]. 

While  serving  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  full  study  of  Gre- 
ology, this  course  will  be  complete  in  itself. 

Oourse  B.  Elementary  Paleontology.  A  general  course  in 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, with  special  reference  to  Geology,  for  which  it  is  a  very 
important  preparation.    Second  semester  [2]. 

A  parallel  course,  three  hours  per  week,  is  also  offered. 

Course  C.  Full  course.  Dana,  Text-hook,  with  lectures.  Ex- 
ercises in  the  study  of  fossils  and  in  the  preparation  of  micro- 
scopic sections  of  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils.    Second  semester 

[4]. 

Shorter  course.  Lectures  on  the  general  scope,  material, 
and  methods  of  geological  history  and  of  dynamical  geology. 
Second  semester  12]. 

Course  D.  A  higher  course,  either  in  Petrography,  or  in 
Paleontological  and  Stratigraphical  Geology,  with  practice  in 
field-work.    First  semester  [2  or  3]. 
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Oonne  E.  A  higher  course  in  Geology ;  either  a  continua- 
tion of  (bourse  D,  or  an  independent  course.  Second  semester 
[2  or  3]. 

BIOLOaY. 

PROrBSSOR  0*GBADT,  DB.  BIOKFORD,  MIS8  DBANB,  MISS  BROWNBIiL  AND 

MISS  WHiCOX. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Biology  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
general  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  living  things,  and  at 
the  same  time  pave  the  way  for  the  special  work  of  those  who 
wish  to  continue  the  study  of  the  biological  sciences  or  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  In  the  laboratory,  the  student  ac- 
quires a  thorough  knowledge  of  methods,  and  of  the  forms  dis- 
cussed in  the  lectures.  An  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  original  research. 

Students  Intending  to  study  Biology  are  recommended  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chemistry;  those  who 
intend  to  study  medicine  are  recommended  to  take  the  courses  in 
Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Histology. 

The  College  provides  a  table  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Wood's  Holl  for  those  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  study  of 
marine  forms  during  the  summer. 

Ctourae  A.  General  Biology.  First  semester  [3].  Three  lec- 
tures, four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.- 

It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  give  the  student  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  conception  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
life.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  begin  with  a  careful  study 
of  the  bracken  fern  taken  as  a  type  of  plant  life,  and  the  frog 
or  earthworm  as  a  type  of  animal  life.  This  is  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  these  representative  forms  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  fundamental  likeness  and  difference  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals. This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  thorough  study  of  a 
number  of  selected  types  of  animals  and  plants,  such  as  Amoeba, 
Paramoecium,  Haematococcus,  yeast  and  bacteria,  in  the  first 
semester.  The  work  on  bacteria  includes  not  only  the  micro- 
scopic examination,  but  also  practice  in  various  methods  of  cult- 
ure in  solid  and  liquid  media. 

Ctourse  B.  General  Biology.  Second  semester  [3].  Three 
lectures,  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Course  A. 
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In  the  second  semester,  the  work  with  types  is  continued  and, 
as  in  the  first  semester,  the  comparative  method  of  study  is  en- 
couragfed  in  the  laboratory  and  brought  out  in  the  lectures 
especially  by  means  of  a  study  of  nearly  related  forms.  Those 
studied  are  as  follows :  Moulds,  Spirogyra,  Vaucheria,  Nitella, 
Marchantia,  moss,  Selaginella,  Pinus,  and  typical  phanerogams, 
Hydra,  Anodonta,  Homarus.  Rana  or  Lumbricus. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  phanerogams,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  physiological  problems,  such  as  cross  and 
self-fertilization,  movements  of  plants,  insectivorous  plants, 
chlorophyll,  hybrids,  etc.,  and  experiments  in  physiological 
botany  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratory. 

GouTseO.  General  Zo()logy.  First  semester  [3].  Three  lectures 
and  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  Course  B. 

This  gives  the  student  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  attention  being  paid  chiefly  to  the  classification,  de- 
velopment, and  homologies  of  invertebrates. 

Course  D.  Embryology.  Second  semester  [3].  Three  lec- 
tures, four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  (bourse  B. 

Thorough  work  on  the  embryology  of  the  chick  is  followed  by 
a  brief  comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  vertebrates. 
The  usual  method  of  making  and  studying  sections  of  the  chick 
is  supplemented  by  models  in  clay  made  by  the  students  to  illus- 
trate the  more  important  stages  in  development. 

Ckmrse  E.  Higher  Biology.  Second  semester  [1].  Open  to 
those  who  have  taken  Courses  C  and  D. 

This  course  begins  with  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Biological  Sciences  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of  the 
evolution  theory.  Some  of  the  leading  questions  of  Biology, 
such  as  natural  selection,  evolution,  heredity,  are  discussed  in 
the  lectures. 

Ooursel'.  Current  Biological  Literature.  First  and  second 
semesters  [1].  Open  to  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  B  and  are 
taking  Courses  C  and  D. 

The  class  meets  weekly  throughout  the  year.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  give  the  student  familiarity  with  current  biological 
literature,  practice  in  bibliography,  and  in  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers. 
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Ckmrse  G.  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Histology.  Second  semes- 
ter [2].  Three  to  four  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.  Open  to 
those  who  have  had  Course  B. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  comparative  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  various  or£rans  of  vertebrates.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  medicine  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  special 
work  in  Comparative  Osteology.  This  course  may  alternate  with 
a  course  in  Histology. 

PHTSIOLOaY  AND  HYGIENB. 

PBOrBSSOB  THXIiBBBO. 
REQUIRED. 

Hygiene  [1].  Freshman  year.  A  course  running  through  the 
first  semester.  One  hour  weekly  is  devoted  to  this  course,  and 
the  study  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  investi- 
gation of  the  principles  of  house  sanitation.  Drawings  and 
models  are  provided  for  this  study.  All  new  students  are  re- 
quired to  attend. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.  Advanced  Physiology.  First  semester  [3].  The 
course  comprises  lectures,  text-book  work,  microscopic  study  of 
tissues,  experiments  in  physiological  chemistry,  and  frequent 
dissections.  The  Anatomical  Cabinet  furnishes  models  for  pra€>- 
tical  demonstration. 

This  course  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Oourse  B.  Second  semester  [3].    Course  A  continued. 

HISTORY. 

Protsbbob  Salmon,  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Start. 
The  undergraduate  work  in  History  aims  to  give  opportunity 
through  the  required  work  of  the  Sophomore  year  for  a 'some- 
what thorough  study  of  the  historical  forces  and  institutions 
that  were  developed  previous  to  the  modern  era  and  such  a 
brief  survey  of  modem  European  History  as  will  prep&re  the 
student  for  the  special  coiurses  offered  in  the  following  years. 
During  the  Junior  year  two  distinct  lines  of  study  are  taken  up ; 
one,  of  special  periods  in  European  history,  and  the  other,  a 
parallel  course  in  American  history.  The  particular  object  of 
both  courses  is  to  give  training  in  specific  methods  of  historical 
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investigation.  During  the  Senior  year  these  two  parallel  oourses 
in  European  and  American  history  are  continued,  but  they 
become  more  specifically  courses  for  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  principles. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  first,  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  reading  history  and  studying  history; 
second,  to  acquaint  each  student  through  independent  work 
with  the  best  methods  of  historical  study  ;  third,  to  show  in  the 
study  of  different  nations  the  development  of  present  from  past 
conditions ;  fourth,  to  indicate  the  organic  relation  of  history  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  by  means  of  text- 
books, topical  outlines,  lectures,  and  classed  for  special  study. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  all  works  in  the  library  and  are 
trained  to  do  independent  work. 

REQUIRED. 

Ck>ur86  1.  Greneral  European  History.  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester  [3].  Miss  Johnson. 

TJiis  course  includes  a  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
founding  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Crusades.  A  bi:ief 
study  is  made  of  the  development  of  Roman  Imperialism, 
Christianity  and  German  Individualism  as  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  mediaeval  civilization.  This  is  followed  by  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  these  forces,  the 
development  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  rise  of 
Feudalism. 

Ooorse  2.  General  European  History.  Sophomore  year,  sec- 
ond semester  [3].  Miss  Johnson. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  The  history  of 
Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  is  studied  some- 
what specifically,  and  is  followed  by  a  brief  survey  of  modern 
European  History  to  1870. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.    American  Colonial  History.    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbotbssob  Salmon. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  American  Colonies  with  special  reference  to  the  infiuence 
on  this  development  of  the  leading  events  in  European  history. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  practice  course,  giving  the  student  con- 
stant training  in  methods  of  historical  study. 
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Conne  A  A.  History  of  American  Political  Parties.  Second 
semester  [3].  PBonesoB  Sauion. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Ck>urse  A.  The 
work  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  first  semester.  It  com- 
prises a  special  study  of  the  Ck>nstitution  and  of  political  parties 
as  they  have  been  developed  from  it. 

Course  B.    The  Reformation.    First  semester  [3]. 

**  PaOFISSOB  SAIiMON. 

This  course  comprises  a  special  study  of  the  political  and 
religfious  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  As  far  as  possible  the 
period  is  studied  from  contemporaneous  literature,  official 
documents,  and  the  leading  modern  authorities.  It  is  one 
aim  of  this  and  of  the  following  course  to  give  the  student  con- 
stant practice  in  the  different  uses  of  historical  material, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  and  biographies, 
the  study  of  treaties  and  creeds  from  the  documents  themselves, 
reviews  of  recent  literature  treating  of  the  period,  and  work  in 
historical  geography. 

Pourse  0.  The  French  Revolution.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  had  CJourse  B.  The 
work  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  first  semester.  It  com- 
prises a  special  study  of  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  of  the  events  leading  up  to  it.  It  is  one  object  of  this  and 
of  the  preceding  course  to  show  by  the  study  of  comparative 
history  the  influence  of  different  nations  on  each  other. 

Ck>ixrs6  D.  American  Ck>nstitutional  History.  First  semes- 
ter [4].    In  1897-98  [3].  Pbotbssob  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  A  and 
Course  A  A. 

The  course  is  intended  to  offer  opportunity  for  a  critical  study 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  American  constitution. 
The  specific  lines  of  work  along  which  the  general  subject  is 
studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  class  is  divided  into  small 
sections,  thus  affording  opportimity  for  constant  discussion  of 
facts  and  principles  and  the  individual  study  of  special  topics. 

Course  E.  American  and  English  Constitutional  History. 
Second  semester  [3].  Pbofbssob  salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  D. 
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The  course  completes  the  work  of  Course  D,  and  includes  a 
comparative  study  of  the  existing  political  institutions  of 
America  and  England. 

Ooorse  7.  Nineteenth  Century  History.  First  semester  [2]. 
In  1897-98  [3].  Profbssob  Salmoh. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  B 
and  Course  C. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  different  political  con- 
ditions in  Western  Europe  as  they  have  been  developed  from 
the  French  Revolution.  The  special  subjects  considered  include 
the  growth  of  republican  ideas  in  France,  the  unification  of 
Italy,  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1830  and  1848.  Special  topics  for  indi- 
vidual study  are  taken  up  by  each  member  of  the  class  and  pur- 
sued throughout  the  semester. 

Oonne  G.  Comparative  Politics.    Second  semester  [2]. 

PBorBssoB  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  F  or 
Course  D.  It  is  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  both  of 
these  courses ;  it  supplements  Course  F  in  being  a  comparative 
study  of  municipal  government  in  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy  as  it  has  been  developed  by  the  history  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  it  supplements  Course  D  in  considering  the 
organization  and  fimctions  of  municipal  bodies  as  distinguished 
from  the  National  and  the  State  governments. 

EOONOMIOS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

PBOrBSSOB  MILLS. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  department  to  make  its  work  primarily 
disciplinary  in  the  belief  that  Economics  involves  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  combination  of  mental  discipline  with  practical  utility. 
Further  it  is  hoped  that  the  courses  offered  will  enable  those 
pursuing  them  to  read,  think  and  act  intelligently  upon  the 
economic,  social  and  philanthropic  questions  which  are  assuming 
such  great  importance  and  becoming  more  and  more  complicated. 

Methods  of  work  will  vary  with  the  subject  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  student.  In  the  first  year's  work  much  use  is  made 
of  text-books  as  a  basis  for  recitation  and  free  discussion.  In  the 
more  advanced  course  topical  outlines  furnished  the  class  in  ad- 
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vance  enable  the  student  to  study  differing  views,  to  weigh  con- 
flicting evidence  and  arguments,  and  to  train  herself  to  habits 
of  independent  thinking. 

Ck>ur8e  A.  Principles  of  Economics.  Recitations  from  Mar- 
shall, Elements  of  Eoonomicsy  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  a 
brief  survey  of  money  and  credit.    First  semester  [3]. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  main  principles  of  economic  theory  with  such  attention  to 
conflicting  views  as  time  permits. 

Ck>ur8e  B.  Economic  History.  The  Development  of  Indus- 
trial Society.  Second  semester  [2].  This  course  requires  no 
previous  study  of  Economics.  Not  given  in  1896-7,  but  may  be 
expected  in  1897-8. 

The  chief  topics  studied  are  the  English  manor,  the  growth  of 
the  towns,  the  gild  merchant,  internal  and  foreign  trade,  the 
craft  gilds,  municipal  control  of  industry  in  the  middle  ages ; 
mediaeval  agriculture  and  its  progress,  the  Black  Death,  growth 
of  international  trade,  trading  monopolies,  Elizabethan  legisla- 
tion, domestic  system  of  industry,  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
factory  system,  recent  economic  changes.  The  work  will  be 
based  principally  upon  Ashley,  Cunningham,  Rogers,  Toynbee, 
R.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Wells,  Hobson,  Wright. 

Course  0.  Money  and  Banking.  The  Silver  Question.  Dun- 
bar, Tlie  Theory  and  History  of  Banking;  Walker,  International 
BimetaMism;  White,  Money  and  Banking,  Second  semester  [3]. 
Must  be  preceded  by  A. 

In  the  first  })art  of  the  course  attention  will  be  directed  to 
modern  banking  methods,  principal  foreign  banking  systems, 
our  experience  with  State  Banks,  National  Banks,  systems  of 
note  issue :  in  the  second  part  of  the  course  the  present  silver 
situation  will  be  considered.  Including  the  monetary  history  of 
the  United  States,  the  argument  against  gold-monometallism, 
the  dangers  of  free-silver  coinage,  international  bimetallism. 
The  texts  of  important  statutes  will  be  carefully  studied. 

Course  D.  Railroad  Transportation,  Trusts,  and  the  Relation 
of  the  State  to  Monopolies.  First  semester  [2].  Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  A. 

Laissez-faire,  the  argument  for  and  against,  and  substitutes 
proposed foi*  this  precept;  definition  and  classification  of  mo- 
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nopolies ;  transportation  prior  to  the  railway,  development  of  the 
railway  system,  results  of  improved  transportation  and  com- 
munication, railway  orfn^anization  and  accounts,  competition, 
combination,  discrimination,  rates,  railroad  policy  of  different 
countries  and  of  this  country  before  1887,  constitutional  and  \Qga,\ 
limitation  of  the  legislative  power  in  controlling  transportation 
agencies,  proposed  solutions  of  the  railway  problem  including 
state  ownership,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  and  its  results ; 
the  development,  organization,  advantages  and  dangers  of 
trusts,  anti-trust  legislation ;  munici})al  ownership  of  water- 
works, gas-works,  electrio-lighting  plants  and  street  railways  ; 
conclusion  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  monopolies. 

Course  E.  (a)  The  Labor  Problem ;  its  Origin  and  Attempts 
toward  its  Solution ;  (&)  Socialism.  Second  semester  [3].  Open 
to  all  who  have  had  A. 

The  chief  topics  considered  will  be  the  historical  basis  of  the 
labor  problem  in  the  economic  development  of  the  last  hundred 
years  ;  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  working 
classes ;  their  complaints  and  claims ;  history  and  aims  of  work- 
ingmen's  combinations ;  conciliation  and  arbitration  ;  co-opera- 
tion ;  profit  sharing  ;  different  views  as  to  the  proper  relation 
of  the  state  to  industry ;  factory  and  other  labor  legislation  ; 
history  of  socialism,  its  present  strength,  critical  study  of  the 
proposals  of  the  different  schools  of  socialists ;  principles  of  social 
reform. 

Oourse  I*.  Social  Science,  Warner,  American  Oumiies,  First 
semester  [2].    Open  only  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  A. 

Sociological  bearings  of  natural  selection,  heredity,  environ- 
ment, free  will ;  physical,  physiological,  psychological,  moral 
and  social  causes  of  abnormality  ;  statistics  of  the  causes  of 
pauperism,  history  of  the  English  poor  laws;  principles  that 
should  direct  charity  ;  private  relief,  charity  organization,  pub- 
lic relief,  almshouses,  old  age  pensions  and  workingmen's  in- 
surance ;  relief  for  the  unemployed  including  labor  colonies  and 
the  tramp  problem ;  dependent  children ;  relief  of  the  sick ; 
insanity ;  statistics  of  the  causes  of  crime ;  criminal  anthro- 
pology ;  prevention  of  crime ;  principles  that  should  govern  the 
tneatment  of  offenders  ;  delinquent  children ;  reformatories ; 
prison  methods,  cumulative  sentence ;  the  family  and  divorce. 
Visits  have  been  made  to  various  charitable  and  correctional  in- 
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stitutions,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  variety  within  easy 
access  of  the  College.  The  formal  and  informal  lectures  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  institutions  visited  have  been  very  in- 
structive. 

Oourse  G.  Finance.  Second  semester  [2].  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  A. 

Plehn's  IrUrodv4Aion  to  Pvblic  Finance  will  be  used  as  an  outline. 
Certain  topics  under  Taxation  and  Public  Debts  will  be  given 
special  consideration. 

Ckmrse  H.  Economic  Seminary.  Second  semester  [2].  This 
course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  several  properly  pre- 
pared students.  A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  completion 
with  success  of  at  least  three  courses  in  Economics.  If  not  pre- 
viously taken  Course  E  must  be  elected  contemporaneously  with 
the  Seminary. 

ABT. 

Pbotebsos  Van  Inobn. 

Three  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  in  this  department,  one 
Theoretical,  two  Historical.  ^Technical  instruction  is  also  pro- 
vided for. 

Course  A.  Theory  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting, 
has  special  reference  to  the  principles  of  criticism. 

Courses  B  and  C  comprise  the  History  of  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  A,  B  and  C  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures  and  collateral  reading.  A  large  collection  of  Braun 
Photographs,  Casts  and  Diagrams  elucidates  this  instruction. 
The  work  gone  over  in  these  several  classes  is  further  impressed 
on  the  student's  mind  towards  the  close  of  the  year  by  a  course 
of  twelve  lectures,  illustrated  by  means  of  the  stereopticon. 
These  lectures  are  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  college. 

Ck)ur8e  A.  Theory  of  the  art  of  Design.  First  semester  [2]. 
(Second  semester  in  1897-98.) 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  Beauty  in  Art,  intellec- 
tual and  optical  beauty.  Unity,  its  application  to  different 
modes  of  expression.  Definition  of  Architecture :  laws  derived 
from  nature,  materials  used  in  Architecture ;  their  effect  on  con- 

*For  this  course  there  is  an  extra  charge. 
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struction :  lintel  and  column ;  round-arch  and  dome ;  pointed 
arch  and  buttress  ;  the  truss  ;  decorations  in  Architecture.  Defi- 
nition of  Sculpture  ;  the  statue,  low,  medium ,  and  hi^h  relief  ; 
laws  of  relief ;  materials  used  in  Sculpture  and  subjects  treated. 
Definition  of  Painting ;  imitation ;  materials  used  in  painting. 
Etching.  Engraving.  Lithography.  Photography.  Composi- 
tion: the  sketch,  the  studies.  Drawing,  its  importance :  Stereog- 
raphy, Orthography,  Scenography.  Perspective,  the  defini- 
tion, the  perspective  of  a  point ;  parallel  perspective ;  oblique 
perspective,  problems.  The  human  form  in  Art;  proportion, 
anatomy,  expression,  gesture,  drapery,  costume,  attributes. 
Chiaroscuro,  tone.  Color.  Touch.  Various  kinds  of  pictures : 
historical,  portrait,  genre,  landscape,  animal,  battle,  marine, 
architectural,  flower,  fruit,  still-life,  scene  and  ornamental 
paintings. 

Croune  B.  Second  semester  [3].    Open  to  Sophomores. 

History  of  Art,  Architecture  and  Sculpture:  The  Egyptian 
Temple  and  its  Sculptures,  Tombs  and  Sculptured  Reliefs,  Pre- 
Historic  Monuments  of  Greece,  The  Greek  Temple  and  its  Sculp- 
tures, the  Periods  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Alexandrian 
Period.  Roman  Architecture.  Portrait  Statues  and  Historical 
Reliefs.  Early  Christian  Architecture,  the  Byzantine  and  Latin 
Styles,  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Cathedral  and  their  Sculp- 
ture Decorations.  Renaissance  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  Ghi- 
berti,  Donatello,  Delia  Robbia,  Michael  Angelo,  Bernini,  Ca- 
nova,  Flaxman,  Thorwaldsen. 

Course  0  [2].  First  semester. 

Painting :  Classic  and  Byzantine  Painting,  Renaissance  Paint- 
ing, Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Veronese,  Durer.  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Ve- 
lasquez, Murillo,  Poussin,  David,  Millet,  Etogarth,  Reynolds, 
Benjamin  West. 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  and  Painting  in  Oil 
and  Water  Colors. 

The  work  is  graded  into  the  following  Classes  : 

Class  1 :  Preparatory  Class  :  Drawing  in  black  and  white  and 
water  colors  from  geometrical,  ornamental  and  architectural 
forms. 

Class  2  :  Antique  Class  B  :  Drawing  from  models  of  parts  of 
the  human  figure. 
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Class  3 :  Antique  Class  A  :  Drawing  from  the  full  length 
statue. 

Class  4 :  Still-life  Class :  Painting  in  oU  and  water  colors. 

Class  5 :  Portrait  Class :  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the 
draped  life  model. 

Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  continue  each  through  one  semester ;  Class 
5  through  two  semesters  (each  class  two  hours,  two  days  in  the 
week). 

Kxnsio. 

Profbssor  Oow,  Miss  Whitnst,  Miss  Chapim,  Miss  HusBSLii, 

Mil  Banck. 

Eight  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  in  this  department. 
Technical  instruction  is  also  provided  for  on  the  organ,  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  in  solo-singing — for  which  an  extra  charge  is 
made.    See  page  85. 

Course  A.  The  Structure  of  Music,  covering  notation  and 
elementary  harmony.    First  semester  [3].    Open  to  Sophomores. 

Oourse  B.  Applied  Harmony,  covering  advanced  harmony 
and  its  application  in  simple  improvisation  at  the  key-board. 
Second  semester  [2]. 

Course  C.  Counterpoint.    First  semester  [2]. 

Course  I>.  Applied  Form.  Free  composition  so  carried  on  as 
to  make  a  systematic  study  of  forms.    Second  semester  [2]. 

The  above  courses  are  designed  to  follow  one  another,  and 
the  advanced  courses  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  earlier  ones. 

Course  E.  History  of  Music.  This  is  pursued  with  the 
same  aims  and  methods  of  study  as  laid  down  for  general  history. 
See  page  53.  Instruction  is  by  text-book,  lectures  and  library 
work.    First  semester  [2]. 

Course  F.  Historical  Form.  An  illustrative  lecture  course 
on  the  development  of  art  forms.  This  is  supplemental  to 
Course  E,  and  can  be  taken  most  advantageously  in  connection 
with  Course  D.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Courses  Q  and  H.  Interpretation.  A  study  of  musical  aes- 
thetics and  the  principles  of  interpretation,  including  perform- 
ance of  works  of  the  principal  composers  for  piano,  organ,  voice 
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or  violin  by  members  of  the  class  under  the  criticism  of  the  in- 
structor. This  is  open  only  to  students  of  advanced  technical 
ability  who  can  profitably  carry  on  such  study.  Students  able 
to  take  these  courses  who  are  also  doing  private  study  may  easily 
have  their  private  lessons  bear  helpfully  on  their  preparation 
for  the  classroom.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

Elementary  class  instruction  in  singing  and  the  reading  of 
vocal  music  is  offered  throughout  the  year,  one  hour  a  week. 
This  course  does  not  count  toward  a  degree,  but  the  student 
who  elects  it  is  expected  to  be  regular  in  attendance  throughout 
the  semester. 

The  Ohoral  Olub,  a  students'  organization,  meets  once  a  week 
for  drill  in  part  singing.  Only  those  who  have  good  voices  and 
can  read  music  are  eligible  to  election  into  this  society.  From 
it  the  college  choir  and  glee  club  are  recruited.  All  students 
of  music  are  invited  to  join  the  Thekla  Club  whose  monthly 
meetings  afford  the  opportunity  of  solo  performance  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

The  College  aims  to  give,  in  a  progressive  course  of  study, 
such  instruction  as  shall  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Among 
the  specialists  who  have  conducted  this  work  are  President 
Harper,  and  Professor  Burton  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Professor  Riggs  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Professor 
True  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Marvin 
R.  Vincent,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
Professor  T.  Harwood  Pattison  of  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  subject  of  the  course  of  lectures  by  Professor  Burton  for 
this  semester  is  **  The  six  generally  accepted  Letters  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  and  their  Testimony."  In  the  second  semester 
Professor  Riggs  will  give  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  Palestinian 
Geography. 

LEGTX7BES. 

The  College  provides  courses  of  lectures  supplemen- 
tary to  its  regular  work.  The  subjects,  as  far  as  ar- 
ranged,  are  as  follows : 
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The    History  of  Art  (twelve  lectures).    Illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon, 
Professor  Henby  Van  INQEN. 

Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,       .       Professor  T.  D.  Seymour. 

The  Mississippi  Valley,     .       Professor  Harry  P.  Judson. 

George  Washington,       .       .  .       Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 

The  Evolution  of  a  New  Science, 

•  •     .       .       .         Professor  Albert  H.  Tuttle. 

Hugo  as  a  Poet  of  the  Household, 

Professor  F.  M.  Warren. 

Democracy  and  Economics,      Professor  E.  R  A.  Seligman. 

Mushrooms, Dr.  J.  E.  Humphrey. 

The   six   generally   accepted   Letters   of   the 

Apostle  Paul  and  their  Testimony  (a  course), 

Professor  E.  D.  Burton. 

Palestinian  Geography  (a  course),         PROFESSOR  J.  S.  BiOGS. 
The  Place  of  Dante  in  General  History, 

Professor  George  B.  Adams. 

Pencil  and  Graver  in  American  Books  for  200 

years,' Mr.  W.  Lewis  Eraser. 

Tiryns  and  Mycenae, Dr.  Dorpfeld 

Optimism  and  Pessimism,        .        PROFESSOR  Andrew  Seth. 
Photographic  Revelations  in  Astronomy, 

Professor  E.  E.  Barnard. 

Concerts  are  also  provided  for  the  College  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Music.  They  are  given 
by  artists  from  the  best  known  Musical  Clubs  and  So- 
cieties. 

aRABTTATB  OOUBSES. 

Courses  of  advanced  study  will  be  arranged  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  College  for  graduates  of 
colleges  who  may  prove  to  the  Faculty  their  ability  to 
profit  by  them.  The  student  will  have  the  advantage  of 
study  with  the  instructor,  and  of  a  general  direction  in 
her  investigations. 

Graduate  courses  of  studyj  under  the  direction  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  depiu*tments  of  instruction,  will 
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be  arranged  for  such  resident  graduates  as  wish  to  take 
examinations  for  the  Seoond  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.) 

THE  ICABY  BIGHABDSON  AND  LTDIA  PBATT 

BABBOTT  FEIiLOWSHIP. 

This  Fellowship,  with  an  annual  income  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  was  founded  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Pratt 
Babbott,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1880. 

It  may  be  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  or  a  graduate  of  not  more  than  three  years  stand- 
ing. Applications  for  the  Fellowship  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  College  on  or  before  May 
first.  Candidates  shall  submit  evidence  of  their  fitness 
and  their  intention  to  pursue  an  independent  course  of 
study. 

The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  may  pursue  her  studies 
at  Vassar  College  or  at  any  other  institution  approved 
by  the  Faculty.  She  must  devote  her  whole  time  for 
one  year  to  study  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  and  must  submit  to  the  Faculty  quarterly 
reports  of  her  work. 

The  Fellowship  is  held  for  1896-97  by  Emily  Louise 
Wells  of  1894,  who  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in 
Sociology  and  Economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

aRABTTATB  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Seven  graduate  scholarships,  entitling  the  holder  to 
board  and  tuition  at  the  College  for  one  year,  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  1894. 
These  scholarships  are  open  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  Collegre  and  are  awarded  by  vote  of  the  Faculty 
on  the  basis  of  good  general  scholarship,  unusual  excel- 
lence in  some  particular  line  of  study,  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  fitness  of  the  student  for  advanced  work.     Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Senior  Class  who  desire  to  present  themselves 

as  candidates  for  the  scholarships  must  make  written 

application  to  the  President  of  the  College  on  or  before 

the  frst  Thursday  after  the  spring  yacation,  stating  the 

line  of  stud  J  they  wish  to  pursue. 

In  June,  1896,  scholarships  were  awarded  to 

Hannah  Winifred  Arnold,      Anne  Moore, 
Ann  Hero,  Julia  Auqusta  Schwartz, 

Ida  Grace  Kruse,  Mary  Edith  Tarbox, 

Helen  Thirza  Wood. 


Students  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  will 
receive  the  First  or  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Arts 
(A.B.) 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  Candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.)  may  be  conferred 
upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  this  or  any  other  approved 
College,  who  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non- 
professional study.  The  required  period  of  residence 
is  one  year,  but  graduates  of  this  College  studying  in 
absentia  must  employ  at  least  two  years  to  complete  the 
same  amount  of  work.  Non-residents  must  submit  their 
proposed  courses  of  study  to  the  Faculty,  not  later  than 
November  the  first  of  the  year  preceding  that  in 
which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken.  The  candidate  must 
pass  examinations  on  the  course  of  study  arranged  and 
present  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  title  of  the  titesis 
must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty  as  early  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  January  the  first  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  conferred.  A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis 
should  be  sent  to  the  President's  OflSice  not  later  than 
May  the  first  of  the  same  year. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  will  not 
be  conferred  by  the  College  at  present.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty,  the  requirements  for 
this  degree  cannot  be  met  properly  where  there  is  not 
special  provision  made  for  extended  graduate  work, 
such  as  cannot  be  offered  by  institutions  without  a  uni- 
versity equipment. 

The  degree  in  Music,  Musicae  Baccalaurea  (Mus.B.), 
may  be  conferred  on  examination  after  the  candidate  has 
completed  approved  courses  of  graduate  study. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  1896  were  as  follows : 

A<  M. 

Emily  Jordan  Foloer,  A.B.,  1879. 

Thesis  :  The  True  Text  of  Shakespeare. 
Helen  Newberry  Ladue,  A.B.,  1895 

Thesis  :  The  Relations  of  New  York  State  to  the  Insane. 
Ella  Caroline  Lapham,  A.B.,  1876. 

Thesis  :  The  Status  of  Women  in  the  Elizabethan  Age. 
Anna  Adele  Monsch,  A.B.,  1895. 

Thesis  :  Mechanism  of  Cell-Division. 
Theodora  Ada  Phelps,  A.B.,  1895. 

Thesis  :  The  Optimism  of  Browning. 
Elizabeth  Wheeler  Schermerhorn,  A.B.,  1889. 

Thesis  :  Observations  on  the  Language  of  the  Liflade  of  St, 
Juliana. 
Lillian  Clark  Weaver,  A.B.,  1895. 

Thesis  :  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Infinitesimal 
Calculus. 

A.  B. 

Mart  Ewabt  Adkims,  Lillian  Angela  MacAllistxr, 

Bills  Binolst  Aitssbson,  Gbrtrudb  Eugxnib  MacAbthur, 

Hannah  Winitbxd  Arnold,  Estkllb  McCloskst, 

Florencx  Ballancx,  Mart  Lton  McClurx, 

Harriet  Sketohlxt  Banks,  Maude  Mat  McFarland, 

Clara  Adelia  Wright  Barnes,  Ida  Paine  McKxan, 

Lilian  Batliss,  Jeannvttb  McMillan, 

LAURA  Jennie  Beach,  Luct  Madeira, 

Lillian  Southard  Berlin,  Elizabeth  Estellb  Mai/tman, 

LonuB  Booker,  ruth  Mttchell  Mann, 
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ina  c.  bowman, 
Laura  Marguxritx  Branch, 
Mabxl  Brbckinridgb, 
Maboarxt  Broad, 

MARGARET  CAMPRBIX  BROWN, 

Thxodora  Mat  Carrbll, 
Susanna  Willst  CHAiiBBfiLAiN, 
Maria  Mitchbll  Champnict, 

OSRTBUDB  LYDIA  CHBSLBT, 

Annib  Smith  Cbilds, 
L«ii.LiAN  Frank  Collins, 

MAUDB  EMILT  COOPBR, 

Cl^ra  Margarbt  Cornell, 

LuciLE  Cross, 

Ellbn  King  Cummino,  ^ 

Elizabbih  Louisb  Darrow, 

Edith  Douglas  Dbanb, 

Oraob  Denton, 

Obrtrudb  a.  Huntington  Dxwet, 

TBNNT  Victoria  Dickson, 

Pbarl  Crystal  Marib  Dii^low, 

ANNB  ELIZABBTH  DOUGLAS, 

Katharinb  Stbwart  Dunham, 
Hblbn  Frances  Eplee^ 
Josephine  Fagan, 
Queen  Fbrrt, 
Blanche  Chlob  Grant, 
Lilt  Qrber, 
Jessie  Bell  Hart, 
Sarah  Branch  Hartzbll, 
Florence  Augusta  Haskell, 
Ellen  Imogens  Hatward, 
Ann  Hero, 

Marie  Lancaster  Hewitt, 
Mart  Elizabeth  Higgins, 
NELLIE  Higman, 
Julia  Dblacour  Hill, 
Alice  Merrill  Howland, 
Ella  Stoothoff  Hulst, 
Mignonette  Bird  Johnson, 
Blanche  Adalinb  Jones, 
Sara  Emma  Jutten, 
Cornelia  Dodge  Kinkead, 
Ida  Grace  Krusb, 
Marion  Laird, 
ANNE  Edith  Lapham, 
Lizzie  Marion  Lockhart, 
Ella  Louise  Love, 
adele  luehrmann, 
Muriel  Kate  Mabie, 


Della  Mart  Marquardt, 
Caroltn  Gratdon  Martin, 
ANNE  Moore, 
Lillian  Randell  Moore, 
ANNA  Ruth  Morris, 
Bessie  Cross  Nilks, 
ANNA  Odell, 

Elizabeth  Ella  Packer, 
Rose  Amelia  Palmbr, 
Helen  Woostbr  Pbckham, 
Margaret  Pellett, 
Lulu  Allen  Phinnbt, 
Lilt  Virginia  Pickbrsgill, 
Jessie  Durand  Pibrson, 

KATE  BEATTT  RETNOLDS, 

Harriet  Richardson, 

Mat  Mbtlert  Richardson, 

Dora  Cornelia  Roberts, 

Marian  Elizabeth  Samson, 

Effix  Stark  Sanders, 

Mart  Noxon  Sanders, 

Mattix  Douglass  Scarborough, 

Julia  Augusta  Schwartz, 

Elizabeth  Gamblb  Scott, 

Florence  Betibr  Scott, 

Hbnriettb  Irene  Soranton, 

Louise  Patteson  Sheppard, 

Anna  Elizabeth  Sill, 

Henrietta  Sinsabaugh, 

Sarah  Griswold  Spalding, 

Mart  Dutt  Spbncer, 

Helen  Stamford, 

Mart  Edith  Tarbox, 

Hope  Traver, 

Geneva  Trton, 

Ruth  Tunnioliff, 

ALMA  Eliza  Tuttle, 

Louise  Van  Anden, 

Olga  Athene  Wait, 

Reuben  A  Htde  Walworth, 

Maude  Loraine  Warner, 

Grace  Anna  Wellington, 

Mabjorib  Spaulding  Wellington, 

Mabel  Ella  Welton, 

Clara  Prat  West, 

RosALiB  Winkler, 

Laura  Winninqton, 

Helen  Thirza  Wood, 

BerthaiKedzie  Young. 
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By  bequest  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Bamnger  there  is  a 
fund  of  three  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  paid  ^^to  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class 
of  each  year  who  shall  be  a  daughter  of  a  physician,  or 
of  one  who  was  a  physician  in  his  lifetime,  and  who  shall 
offer  herself  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize;''  or,  if  no  one 
in  the  graduating  class  presents  herself,  to  the  student  in 
the  next  lower  class  who  is  eligible.  This  prize  was 
awarded  in  1895-96  to  Ruth  Mitchell  Mann. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  Fund  furnishes 
annually  two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty 
dollars,  which  are  granted  to  the  writers  of  the  best  two 
essays  on  some  ^^  Shakesperian or  Elizabethan  subject," 
competition  being  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class.  The  subject  is  assigned  a  year  in  advance,  and 
the  essays  must  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
semester.  The  subject  for  the  year  1897-98  will  be, 
^^The  Children  of  Shakespeare^ 8  Plays.'* ^ 

In  1895-96,  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Blanche  Ada- 
line  Jones  and  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mbs.  Erminie  A.  Smffh,  of 
Jersey  City,  have  established  a  Memorial  Prize  fund 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  excellence  in  the  study  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology.  A  first  and  second  prize  will 
be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following  extract  from 
the  deed  of  gift : 

"The  Trustees  shall  apply  the  net  income  from  said 
fund  as  a  prize  or  prizes  to  be  given  to  any  student  or 
students  of  Yassar  College  who  shall,  in  the  judgment 
of  said  Board,  from  time  to  time  have  attained  the  high- 
est degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology." 
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In  1895-96  these  prizes  were  awarded  to  Katharine 
Dunham  and  Elizabeth  Dwight. 

Scholarsliips. 

The  endowments  for  the  assistance  of  students  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  "  AuxiUary  Fund  "  of  $50,000  established  by 
the  Founder's  will. 

2.  A  fund  of  $50,000  established  by  the  will  of  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  Jr. 

In  awarding  the  latter,  preference  is  given,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  number  receiving  aid,  to  such  as  are 
residents  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  have  been  so  for  at  least 
five  years. 

The  Alumnse  John  H.  Raymond  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Alumnse  Hannah  W.  Lyman  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Adaline  L.  Beadle  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

The  Fox  Memorial  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to  the 
nomination  of  the  founder,  Mr.  A.  J.  Fox. 

The  R.  H.  McDonald  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to 
the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  scholarship  established  by  the  Alunmas  of  Chicago 
and  the  West.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  competitive 
examination,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Alumnse  of  that  section,  and  it  provides  for  the  board 
and  tuition  of  the  successful  competitor. 

The  Catherine  Morgan  Buckingham  scholarship  of 
$8,000,  founded  under  the  will  of  thfe  late  Stephen  M. 
Buckingham,  an  honored  Trustee  of  the  College.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  it  is  provided  that  ^  ^preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  daughters  of  clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 
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The  Calvin  Huntingtoii  scholarship  of  $6,000,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Calvin  Huntington. 

The  WiUiam  MitcheU  Aid  Fund  of  $1,000,  established 
by  the  bequest  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell  in  memory 
of  her  father. 

A  Loan  Fund  from  which  amounts  are  lent  to  appli- 
cants, without  interest. 

The  Merrill  Fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which 
^^  shall  be  applied  to  aid  deserving  daughters  of  foreign 
missionaries." 

The  Catherine  P.  Stanton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  ^^ shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  some  student  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of 
the  college." 

The  L.  Manson  Buckmaster  scholarship  of  $740. 

The  Matilda  C.  Perry  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
the  daughters  of  Baptist  ministers. 

The  F.  Helen  Rawson  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Kittle  M.  Spring  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Charles  M.  Eckert  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Heloise  E.  Hersey  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Samuel  Munson  Fund  of  $2,025.  This  endow- 
ment gives  preference  to  students  from  Maine. 

The  Mary  E.  Monroe  Memorial  Fund  of  $7,500. 

The  Helen  Day  Gould  scholarship  of  $8,000,  subject 
to  the  nomination  of  the  founder.  Miss  Helen  Miller 
Gould. 

The  P.  Charles  Cole  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In  award- 
ing this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the 
relatives  of  the  donor. 

Miss  Mary  Olmstead,  of  Amroati,  Berar,  India,  has 
given  $1,025,  and  proposes  to  raise  the  amount  to 
$1,600,  the  sum  to  be  used  in  providing  $200  a  year  for 
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each  of  two  students  who  purpose  to  offer  themselves 
for  foreign  missionary  work. 

Applicants  for  assistance  from  any  of  these  funds  must 
become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish  evi- 
dence of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  a  credita- 
ble rank  as  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Permanent  Funds 
and  Scholarships,  there  is  also  a  College  Aid  Fund  de- 
rived from  the  annual  gifts  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
and  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons interested  in  Christian  education  generally.  This 
fund  is  usually  without  restriction,  and  from  it  appro- 
priations may  be  made  to  students  of  any  grade  who 
may  receive  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

As  J  however  J  the  demand  for  aid  to  worthy  students 
is  constant^  and  oa  there  is  no  probability  thxvt  the  demand 
wiU  ever  cease^  the  Trustees  solicit  the  gift  of  more  scholar- 
ships. The  sum  of  eight  thotisand  dollars  is 
n  ecessary  to  fo  und  a  ftUl  scholarship.  Partial 
scholarships  may  also  he  established^  yielding  one-quarter^ 
one-half  or  three-fou/rths  of  the  vncome  ofafuUschola/r- 
ship ;  these  may  afterwards  he  completed  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  donor ^  a/nd  made  to  yield  an  income  which 
shall  pay  all  the  annual  OoUege  expenses  of  the  holder. 

The  Trustees  ey[>ecially  solicit  contributions  to  the  College 
Aid  Fund^  as  there  are  often  students  of  great  promise 
who  can  he  helped  only  in  this  way. 

Vmmut  Students'  Aid  Society. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  October,  1889.  Its 
regular  membership  consists  of  graduates,  non-graduates 
and  teachers  of  Yassar  College.  Other  friends  of  the 
college  and  the  work  are  allied  as  associate  members  of 
fourteen  branch  organizations.     The  scholarships  are  as- 
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signed  as  loans  to  applicants  passing  without  condition 
the  entrance  examinations  held  by  the  college. 

For  the  .year  1896-97  the  loans  amount  to  $25880. 

The  General  Society  has  given  three  of  J200  each  ;  the 
Boston  branch  two  of  J200  each;  Brooklyn,  one  of 
J200  ;  Minnesota,  one  of  J200  ;  New  York  City,  a  total 
of  $800 ;  Poughkeepsie,  two  day  scholarships  of  $116 
each  ;  Rochester,  one  of  $200  ;  Cleveland,  one  of  $200. 

The  General  Society  offers  annuaUy  an  entrance 
scholarship  of  $200. 

The  Poughkeepsie  branch  offers  for  June,  1897,  a  day 
scholarship  of  $115.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Miss  K.  I.  Arnold,  N.  Water  St.,  Poughkeepsie. 

The  Illinois  branch  offers  for  June,  1897,  a  scholar- 
ship of  $200.  Application  should  be  made  to  Mrs. 
Edward  Browne,  3829  Forest  Ave.,  Chicago. 

The  Washington  branch  offers  for  June,  1897,  a 
scholarship  of  $200.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Darwin,  1524  28th  St.,  Washington. 

The  New  York  City  branch  offers  an  entrance  scholar- 
ship of  $200  for  June,  1897.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Mrs.  Hanford  Crawford,  231  West  83rd  St., 
New  York  City. 

The  Orange  branch  offers  an  entrance  scholarship  of 
$200  for  June,  1897.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Miss  Adaline  L..  Jenckes,  54  Park  Place,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

The  Pittsburg  branch  offers  a  scholarship  of  $200  for 
June,  1897.  Application  should  be  made  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  McCreery,  Superior  Ave.,  Allegheny, 
Penna. 

The  Michigan  branch  offers  a  scholarship  for  June, 
1897.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Wood,  821  Court  St.,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
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The  Brooklyn  branch  offers  for  June^  1897,  an  en- 
trance scholarship  of  $200.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Miss  J.  T.  Dorman,  111  Park  Places  Brook- 
lyn. 

The  Boston  and  Rochester  branches  will  continue 
their  loans  to  students  already  in  college,  instead  of 
offering  scholarships  for  competition  in  June,  1897. 

Bequests  for  further  information,  and  applications 
for  the  scholarship  of  the  General  Society,  should  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Dean, 
185  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  College  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  which  is  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  73  miles 
from  New  York.  Electric  cars  run  regularly  to  and 
from  the  city.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  an  office  in  the  building. 

The  College  buildings  comprise  the  Main  Building,  a 
structure  five  hundred  feet  long,  containing  students' 
rooms,  apartments  for  officers  of  the  College,  recitation 
rooms,  the  chapel,  library,  dining  room,  parlors,  offices, 
etc.;  Strong  Hall  and  Windsor  Hall,  for  residence;  the 
Yassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Chemistry; 
the  Museum,  containing  the  collections  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Art  Galleries,  the  Music  Rooms,  and  the 
Mineralogical  and  Biological  Laboratories;  the  Observa- 
tory; the  Alumna  Gymnasium;  the  Conservatory;  the 
Lodge;  Residences  for  the  President  and  for  Profes- 
sors ;  and  various  other  buildings. 

The  Main  Buildmg. 

This  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  passen- 
ger elevator  is  provided.  Every  possible  provision 
against  the  danger  from  fire  was  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  fire  service,  a  steam  fire  engine, 
connections  and  hose  on  every  floor,  several  Babcock 
extinguishers,  and  fire  pumps. 

The  students'  apartments  are  ordinarily  in  groups. 
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with  three  sleeping-rooms  opening  into  one  study. 
There  are  also  many  single  rooms  and  some  accommo- 
dating two  students.  The  rooms  are  provided  with 
necessary  furniture.  The  construction  of  the  building 
is  such  that  even  more  quiet  is  secured  than  in  most 
smaller  edifices.  The  walls  separating  the  rooms  are 
of  brick,  and  the  floors  are  deadened. 

Strong  HalL 

This  building  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred 
students  was  erected  in  1893.  It  is  arranged  in 
single  rooms,  and  in  suites  of  three  rooms  for  two 
students.  It  contains  an  elevator,  and  there  is  the  same 
protection  against  fire  as  in  the  main  building.  The 
dining  room,  the  height  of  which  extends  through  two 
stories,  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  building.  Every 
thing  has  been  done  to  make  this  hall  attractive  and 
comfortable.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  supplemented 
the  appropriation  of  the  Trustees  by  a  gift  of  $35,000, 
and  made  it  possible  to  provide  a  model  building  for 
residence.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Bocke- 
feller  Strong. 

WindBor  Hall. 

This  building  has  been  rented  by  the  College  for  the 
current  year  to  acconunodate  those  for  whom  room  can- 
not be  provided  on  the  campus.  It  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  College,  but  the  schedule  is  so  arranged  as  to  compel 
the  journey  but  once  a  day.  The  building  was  erected 
originally  for  a  school.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  is 
commodious,  and  is  entirely  under  the  control  and  con- 
duct of  the  College,  with  its  own  dining  room  and 
assembly  room.  Several  of  the  instructors  reside  in  the 
building. 
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The  Frederick  F.  Thompson  Library. 

This  building,  connected  with  the  main  edifice,  was 
completed  in  1893.  Mr.  Thompson's  great  generosity 
has  met  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  College. 

The  Libbaby  of  the  College  contains  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  volumes,  selected  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  departments.  Provision  is 
maxle  for  its  growth  by  annual  appropriations.  The 
Finch  Fund  of  $500,  established  by  the  class  of  1872,  in 
memory  of  Miss  C.  E.  Finch,  yields  an  income  which 
is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  on  music.  The 
students  have  free  access  to  the  shelves  during  eleven 
hours  of  each  day. 

The  Readino  Room  receives,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  the  leading  scientific,  literary  and 
philological  periodicals,  American,  English,  German 
and  French. 

New  Buildings. 

The  College  is  erecting  two  buildings  on  the  campus. 
The  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  of  $100,000,  pro- 
vides for  a  lecture  hall,  which  will  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  educational  work  of  the  College,  and  furnished 
with  rooms  suitable  for  classes  of  various  sizes,  and  also 
with  two  large  lecture  rooms.  Especial  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  this  building,  which  will  be 
by  the  most  improved  system  of  fans,  producing  a  con- 
stant change  in  the  air  of  the  rooms  and  keeping  it  at  a 
uniform  temperature. 

The  other  building  is  a  residence  hall,  similar  in  its 
construction  to  Strong  Hall,  which  has  proved  so  satis- 
factory in  its  general  design.  It  will  accommodate  one 
hundred  students.  It  will  be  named  Raymond  House, 
in  honor  of  Dr.  John  H.  Raymond,  the  first  President 
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of  the  College.  It  is  expected  that  both  buildings  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  at  the  opening  of  the  College 
year  in  1897. 

Although  this  will  provide  for  the  students  who  are 
now  obliged  to  live  in  Windsor  Hall,  and  in  cottages,  it 
does  not  render  less  necessajry  the  early  application  of 
students  who  desire  rooms  on  the  campus. 

The  Vaasar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  rooms 
of  ample  size  for  lectures,  and  laboratories  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

The  department  of  Physics  occupies  seven  rooms. 
The  lecture  room  is  provided  with  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete course  of  experimental  lectures,  and  adjacent  rooms 
contain  a  generous  supply  of  apparatus  for  demonstra- 
tions in  general  physics. 

Two  laboratories  for  students  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment. Both  have  solid  floors  of  cement  and  are  pro- 
vided with  heavy  but  movable  tables,  securing  stable 
support  for  sensitive  instruments.  Pier  tables  are  fur- 
nished for  such  instruments  as  need  to  be  free  from 
the  slightest  tremor.  One  of  these  laboratories  is  devoted 
to  general  elementary  physical  measurements,  and  the 
other  to  more  advanced  work  in  magnetism  and  electric- 
ity. The  latter  contains  no  iron  in  any  part  of  its 
structure.  On  the  first  floor  is  another  laboratory,  de- 
voted to  the  experimental  study  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 

The  equipment  in  this  department  comprises  an  ample 
supply  of  apparatus  for  lecture  purposes  and  for  ele- 
mentary laboratory  work.  In  addition  to  this  many  in- 
struments of  fine  grade,  which  have  been  obtained  from 
the  best  American  and  European  makers,  are  at  hand 
for  advanced  work.    Examples  may  be  given  as  fol- 
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lows:  micrometer  screws,  micrometer  microscope, 
reading  telescopes  and  fine  balances;  tangent,  astatic 
and  mirror  galvanometers,  wheatstone  bridges,  rheostats, 
electrometers  and  condensers ;  optical  benches  with 
complete  outfits  of  lenses,  mirrors  and  prisms ;  spectro- 
meters, diffraction  bench  and  accessories  for  measuring 
wave-lengths,  polariscopes,  and  a  complete  set  of  Mel- 
loni  apparatus. 

The  second  and  third  floors  of  the  laboratory  build- 
ing, comprising  about  5,000  feet  of  floor  space,  are  de- 
voted to  Chemistry,  and  contain  lecture  room,  three 
laboratories  for  students,  library  and  balance  room, 
dark  room  and  private  laboratory.  The  laboratories 
for  students  contain  110  tables  and  are  supplied  with 
the  usual  conveniences  and  all  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  courses  offered. 

A  fund,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Guy  Vassar,  provides 
for  the  addition  of  new  apparatus. 

Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  consists  of  a  large  labora- 
tory for  work  in  General  Biology  and  a  small  one 
for  more  advanced  work  in  Zoology,  Anatomy  and 
Embryology.  These  are  furnished  with  tables  for 
microscopic  work  and  dissection,  which  are  fitted  up 
with  re-agents,  glassware  and  instruments.  The  students 
are  supplied  with  dissecting  microscopes,  etc.  The 
apparatus  includes  Thoma  and  Minot  microtomes,  a 
Cambridge  incubator,  Arnold  steam  sterilizers,  a  drying 
oven,  paraffin  baths,  etc. 

A  valuable  collection  of  invertebrates  from  the  zoolog- 
ical station  at  Naples  has  been  added  for  general  use 
in  lectures  and  laboratory,  supplementing  the  supplies 
received  each  year  from  Wood's  Holl.     A  good  work- 
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ing  series  of  charts  illustrates  systematic  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Anatomy,  Embryology  and  special  phases  of 
Evolution.  Both  laboratories  are  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  aquaria,  both  fresh-water  and  marine,  containing 
mollusca,  Crustacea,  fishes,  amphibia,  reptilia,  etc.    ' 

A  small  room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  live  material  for  use  in  the  laboratory.  The  sup- 
ply of  plants  is  furnished  by  the  Eleanor  Conservatory. 

There  is  a  small  working  library  in  the  laboratory  con- 
taining the  ordinary  text-books,  works  of  reference  and 
a  few  monographs,  in  addition  to  the  books  and  jour- 
nals kept  in  the  library. 

The  Mineralogical  and  Oeologrical  Laboratories. 

These  contain  cases  of  representative  specimens,  es- 
pecially intended  for  actual  handling  and  study  by  the 
students  of  these  courses.  To  such  students  they  are 
constantly  accessible.  There  are  also  various  forms  of 
requisite  apparatus,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
WoUaston's  Reflecting  Goniometer,  a  Joly  Specific 
Gravity  Balance,  an  Analytical  Balance,  a  Fuess  Litho- 
logical  Microscope  of  the  largest  size  and  latest  improved 
form,  apparatus  and  re-agents  for  the  preparation  of  mi- 
croscopic sections  of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  complete  sets  of  the  apparatus  requisite  for 
the  blowpipe  determination  of  minerals  to  furnish  one 
to  each  student  of  the  class. 

A  good  supply  of  the  leading  text-books  and  books  of 
reference  on  the  topics  studied  is  furnished  to  the  lab- 
oratories of  Natural  History  for  daily  use  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

This  contains 

1.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  Kocks  and  Fossils,  with 
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more  than  ten  thouBand  specimens,  besides  models, 
restorations,  relief  maps,  sections,  landscapes,  etc.  The 
minerals  are  over  four  thousand  in  number,  all  carefully 
selected  for  their  educational  value.  There  are  also  se- 
ries of  models  in  wood  and  in  glass,  for  illustrating  crys- 
tallography, a  series  exhibiting  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  minerals,  and  many  duplicate  specimens  for  man- 
ual use.  The  lithological  collection  embraces  all  the 
important  rocks,  about  seven  hundred  in  number  ;  the 
palseontological  collection  contains  nearly  five  thousand 
fossils,  which  are  chiefly  from  the  standard  European 
localities.  There  is  a  representative  set  of  North  Ameri- 
can fossils,  illustrating  every  period  of  geological  his- 
tory, and  comprising  over  three  thousand  specimens, 
each  one  thoroughly  authenticated. 

A  valuable  collection  of  the  remarkable  vertebrate 
fossils  of  the  Tertiary  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska, 
including  portions  of  gigantic  mammals,  also  of  inter- 
esting concretionary  forms  from  the  Hot  Springs  of 
South  Dakota  has  been  added. 

2.  The  Cabinet  of  Zoology,  illustrating  all  the  sub- 
kingdoms,  comprising  about  five  hundred  mammals, 
birds  and  reptiles  from  South  America;  representative 
vertebrates  from  our  own  country;  a  collection  of  in- 
sects ;  a  choice  collection  of  shells,  corals,  and  other 
radiates  ;  a  fine  osteological  series;  a  set  of  Blaschka's 
life-like  models  of  Invertebrates;  some  of  Auzoux's  clastic 
anatomical  models  for  illustrating  structural  and  com- 
parative zoology;  and  full  sets  of  mounted  specimens  of 
varieties  of  pigeons  and  domestic  fowls  illustrative  of 
artificial  selection.  It  is  especially  rich  in  ornithol- 
ogy, as  it  includes  the  Giraud  collection  of  North  Ameri- 
can birds,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  United  States.    It  contains  about  one  thousand  spec- 
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imens,  all  mounted,  representing  over  seven  hundred 
species,  among  which  are  several  type  specimens,  and 
many  of  historical  interest  as  the  original  of  Audubon's 
drawings.  The  representation  of  South  American  birds, 
though  not  so  complete,  is  rich,  embracing  probably 
the  largest  series  of  humming  birds  in  any  College 
museum. 

Art  Gallexy. 

This  contains  a  collection  of  oil  and  water-color  paint- 
ings. Among  these  the  oldest  artist  in  America,  Wat- 
son, is  represented.  Of  the  early  American  school  it 
contains  works  of  Trumbull,  Mount,  Cole,  Durand, 
GiflPord,  Kensett,  Edwin  White,  Baker.  Of  the  later 
Americans  there  are  paintings  by  Inness,  Boughton, 
Huntington,  McEntee,  Whittridge,  ^Shattuck  and  Gi- 
gnoux.  Of  foreign  art  it  has  works  by  Diaz,  Courbet, 
L'Enfant  de  Metz,  and  Duverger.  Among  the  water 
colors  are  four  Turners,  two  Prouts,  one  Copley  Field- 
ing, two  Stanfields,  one  Mauve  and  a  number  of  others 
by  well-known  foreign  and  American  artists. 

The  Hall  of  Casts 

Contains  specimens  of  aU  the  great  periods  of  sculp- 
ture ;  the  large  statues  from  the  Parthenon,  the  Hermes 
by  Praxiteles,  the  Laocoon  and  Niobe  groups,  the  Sopho- 
cles and  Demosthenes,  the  Dying  Gaul  and  Borghese 
Warrior,  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
the  Diana,  the  Augustus  of  the  Vatican,  the  Nurem- 
berg Madonna,  the  Ghiberti  Gates,  the  Pieta  by  Michael 
Angelo,  the  St.  George  by  Donatello,  a  case  with  forty- 
two  Tanagra  figures,  and  a  number  of  Architectural 
constructive  details  and  ornaments.  All  these  casts  are 
the  size  of  the  originals. 
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The  art  fund  provides  means  for  annual  additions  to 
the  Grallery. 

Tlie  Bleanor  Oonservatcny. 

This  memorial  gift  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Farrington,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  erected  in  1886.  The  plants,  com- 
prising typical  specimens  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  are  among  the  valuable  resources  for  biological 
instruction.  The  Herbarium  contains  the  Merrill  col- 
lection of  ferns  and  other  plants. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet. 

This  contains  articulated  and  non-articulated  skele- 
tons, a  complete  dissectible  manikin,  magnified  dissecti- 
ble  models  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  etc.,  desiccated  and 
other  specimens,  comprising  all  that  is  needed  to  eluci- 
date the  topics  studied. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  observatory  contains  a  Meridian  Circle  with  Col- 
limating  Telescopes,  a  Clock  and  Chronograph,  an  Equa- 
torial Telescope,  and  two  Portable  Telescopes,  the  gifts 
of  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss 
Cora  Harrison,  of  the  class  of  1876.  The  object-glass 
of  the  Meridian  instrument  is  of  three  and  three-quar- 
ters inches  diameter ;  that  of  the  Equatorial,  of  twelve 
and  one-third  inches.  The  latter  is  from  the  manufac- 
tory of  Alvan  Clark.  A  Spectroscope  made  by  J. 
A.  Braflhear,  and  a  Uuiversal  Instrument  made  by 
Wanschaff,  of  Berlin,  have  recently  been  added. 

A  Repsold  measuring  apparatus  for  the  study  of  pho- 
tographic plates  has  been  presented  to  the  Observatory 
by  Mr.  Frederick  F.  Thompson  and  Miss  Catherine 
Bruce. 
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The  Chapel  Organ, 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Deane,  was  constructed  by 
H.  L.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York. 

The  Alamxud  Gymnaeiam. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1889  by  the  Alumnae  and 
Students  of  the  College.  The  main  part  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  wide.  The  upper  story 
is  used  as  a  tennis  court  and  as  a  hall  for  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  Philalethean  Society.  The  lower  story 
contains,  besides  loggia  and  entrance  hall,  a  room  in 
which  there  are  twenty-four  bathrooms,  with  each  of 
which  two  dressing-rooms  connect.  At  the  rear  of  this 
room  is  a  large  swimming  tank,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick F.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  It  is  forty-three 
feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide.  A  well  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  deep  supplies  it  with  water  which  is 
pumped  in  at  a  temperature  of  from  70*"  to  80**. 

The  Gymnasium  proper  is  sixty-seven  feet  long, 
forty-one  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  con- 
tains all  the  necessary  apparatus. 

THB  COLLEGE  LIFE. 
Health  and  Physical  Training. 

A  Physician  and  Assistant  Physician  reside  in  the 
College.  The  health  of  the  students  is  made  a  prime 
object  of  attention,  and  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the 
College  are  all  carefully  directed.  The  study  of  hy- 
giene is  required  of  all  new  students. 

There  is  an  Infirmary  with  complete  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  with  a  competent  nurse 
in  constant  attendance.    It  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
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the  College,  and,  with  a  southern  exposure  and  the 
cheerful  appointments  of  its  dormitories  and  parlor, 
makes  a  homelike  place  of  rest  for  those  who  need  tem- 
porary relief  from  their  work. 

Students  who  enter  in  good  health  have  almost  uni- 
formly preserved  it,  and  cases  of  acute  disease  have  been 
very  rare.  Few  communities  of  the  same  number  of 
persons  have  so  little  illness. 

Upon  entering  the  College  each  student  is  examined 
by  the  resident  physician,  her  heart  and  lungs  are 
tested,  and  information  is  solicited  concerning  her  habits 
and  general  health.  From  these  recorded  data  and 
measurements  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
exercise  is  prescribed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each 
individual.  This  is  required  three  times  weekly,  unless 
the  student  is  excused  by  the  resident  physician.  Oc- 
casional re-examinations  guide  modifications  of  pre- 
scriptions. All  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  is  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  physical  exercise  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Sargent,*of  Harvard  University,  and  by 
other  specialists.  To  ascertain  the  defects  needing  cor- 
rection and  to  avoid  overtasking  any  student,  the  sys- 
tem of  measurements  recommended  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education, 
is  followed. 

As  the  students  are  required  to  wear  a  uniform  while 
exercising  in  the  gymnasium,  they  are  advised  to  con- 
sult the  Director  before  procuring  their  suits. 

The  grounds  of  the  College,  covering  two  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  tennis  courts, 
a  lake  available  for  boating  and  skating,  a  rink  for  ice 
skating,  and  an  athletic  field,  furnish  ample  facilities 
for  the  out-door  recreation  which  is  required. 
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Bati^ioiis  Idle. 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian,  as  its  Founder 
willed  it  to  be,  and  it  welcomes  those  of  every  faith  to 
its  advantages.  It  is  unsectarian  in  its  management. 
Services  on  Sunday  are  conducted  by  clergymen  of  va- 
rious churches,  and  evening  prayer  is  held  in  the  Chapel 
daily.  Provision  is  made  for  the  regular  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Religious  meetings  are  held  on  Thursday 
and  Sunday  evenings.  There  is  a  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Association.  Its  public  meetings  are  addressed 
by  men  and  women  devoted  to  home  and  foreign  mission 
work. 

The  following  are  among  the  speakers  from  Febru- 
ary, 1896,  to  February,  1897  : 

Dr.  W.  H.  Thompson,  .  .  The  Armenian  Question. 
Mr.  C.  D.  K£LL0GG,  ....  Organized  Charity. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Youno,  .  Missionary  Life  among  the  Indians. 
Mrs.  Barnes,  Temperance  Work  amon^  Young  Women. 

Mrs.  Dale Missionary  Life  in  Syria. 

Miss  E.  K.  Price,  .  .  Methods  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Work. 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  .  The  American  Volunteers. 
Dr.  Grace  N.  Kimball,     .       .         Relief  work  in  Armenia. 

Social  Life. 

yari^)us  societies  and  clubs,  literary,  scientific  and 
musical,  give  variety  to  the  college  life.  The  Philale- 
thean  Anniversary  and  Founder's  Day  furnish  occasions 
for  a  more  general  social  life. 

The  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  re- 
gard to  attendance  at  chapel,  daily  exercise,  hour  of  re- 
tiring, and  other  matters  aflPecting  the  comfort  of  the 
college  life,  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Students'  Association.  This  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years  and  is  amply  justified  by  its  re- 
sults. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  avoid  all  extra  charges  in 
Its  proper  work.    Its  rates  are  fixed  witlf  that  purpose  in 
view. 
The  charge  to  all  students  who  reside  in  the  College  is    $400 

Thi8  includes  tuUion  in  a2Z  college  studies,  hoardj  and  the 
waM/ng  of  one  dozen  pUdn  pieces  toeekly.  There  is  no  charge 
for  hoard  during  the  short  vacatiovis.  Extra  washing  is 
charged  for  at  fixed  rates.  A  reasonable  charge  is 
made  for  breakages  and  for  chemicals  used  in  the 
laboratories. 
Of  the  $400  there  is  due  on  entrance        ....         300 

And  on  March  first 100 

Graduates  of  the  College,  in  residence,  pursuing  advanced 

work  are  charged 300 

l^on-resident  graduates  are  charged  for  instruction  at  the 

College 50 

Day  students  are  charged 115 

Drawing  or  Painting,  for  special  students  in  Art,  .  100 

Drawing  or  Painting  for  students  in  the  regular  college 

course, 50 

For  Solo  Singing,  two  lessons  a  week       ....  150 

For  the  Piano-Forte,  two  lessons  a  week,  and  one  period 

for  daily  practice 100 

Special  students  in  music  may  have  an  additional  prac- 
tice period  free  of  charge. 
For  the  Organ,  two  lessons  a  week.  .        .        .        .  100 

For  the  use  of  the  Chapel  Organ  one  period 

daily 2  a  month. 

For  the  use  of  a  piano  for  an  additional  period 

daily 1         " 

For  extra  lessons  additional  charge  is  made  at  the  same  rate 
SB  above. 

Students  who  do  not  take  lessons  may  have  the  use  of  a  piano 
for  a  daily  practice  period  at  one  dollar  a  month. 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  Medical  Attendance. 
When  the  student  consults  the  physician  at  her  ofSce,  the 
-charge  is  25  cents ;  when  the  physician  visits  the  stu- 
<l^nt's  room,  the  charge  is  50  cents ;  prescriptions,  25 
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cents  each.  When  a  student  is  confined  to  the  Infirm- 
ary,  the  extra  charge  for  regular  medical  attendance^ 
medicine,  and  for  meals  served  there,  is  $1.50  per  day. 
Every  meal  taken  to  a  room,  for  whatever  cause,  is. 
charged  extra. 

Text-books,  stationery,  drawing  instruments,  and 
similar  articles  can  be  obtained  at  the  C!ollege  at  current 
prices. 

Students  supply  their  own  towels,  and  napkins  for 
the  table. 

Dednctiozi*. 

Students  received  at  any  time  after  the  first  five  week» 
are  charged  pro  rata  for  board  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  If  an  applicant  has  engaged  a  room,  and  it  has 
been  retained  for  her,  she  will  be  charged  for  it  from  the 
beginning  of  the  semester.  No  deduction  will  be  made 
from  the  charge  for  tuition.  Any  student  entering 
within  the  first  five  weeks  will  be  charged  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absences  during  the  year,  or 
in  case  of  withdrawal  during  the  last  five  weeks  of  the 
year. 

Gorrespondence. 

The  address  of  persons  connected  with  the  College,  is 
Vdssar  College^  Poughkeepsie^  JV.  Y. 

Letters  respecting  any  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  admission  and  dismission  of  students,  their 
studies,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  President- 
Communications  in  reference  to  rooms  and  the  personal 
welfare  of  the  students  may  be  made  to  the  Lady  Prin- 
cipal. 

Letters  pertaining  to  the  finances  of  the  College,  in- 
cluding all  claims  and  accounts,  and  reqxiests  for  cata- 
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logues^  should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  ;  those  re- 
lating to  the  general  business  of  the  College,  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Teachers'  Be^try. 

A  registry  of  the  names  of  students  and  graduates 
who  desire  to  teach  is  kept  by  the  College.  The  Alum- 
nae who  are  interested  in  it  are  requested  to  keep  the 
authorities  informed  of  changes  in  their  residence.  The 
President  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  who 
desire  teachers. 
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STUDENTS. 


7BLL0W. 

MAmT  RicSABZMOir  and  Ltdu.  Psatt  Bibbott  FouiniATioir. 

Emilie  Louise  Wells,  A.B.,  1894,  Sociology  and  Economics, 

UnlTersity  of  Chicaf^o. 

GKADir ATB  SGH0LAB8. 

Hannah  Winifred  Arnold,  A.B.,  1896,  Modern  Languages. 

Ann  Hero,  A.B.,  1896,  Chemistry. 

Ida  Grace  Kruse,  A.B.,  1896,  English. 

Anne  Moore,  A.B  ,  1896,  Biology. 

Julia  Augusta  Schwartz,  A.B.,  1896,  English. 

Mary  Edith  Tarbox,  A.B.,  1896,  Astronomy  and  Mathematics. 

Helen  Thirza  Wood,  A.B.,  1896,  Greek  and  Latin. 


G3JLDVATB  STX7DENTS. 

Mary  Ewart  Adkins,  A.B.,  1896,  Physical  Training. 

Mary  Eleanor  Gedney,  A.B.,  1895,  Art. 

Carrie  Craft  Lawrence,  A.B.,  1882,  Mathematics. 

SENIOK  OLASS. 

Alexander,  Laura  Victoria,  Oswego. 

Anderson,  Helen  Elona,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Anderson,  Mildred  Walker,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Applegate,  Katharine  Trafford,     Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Atkinson,  Elisabeth  Bushnell,        Brooklyn. 

Bailie,  Mary  Evans,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Baker,  Emma  Lester,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Baldwin,  Elinor  Lydia,  Milford,  Del. 

Beard,  Harriet  Elizabeth,  Brooklyn. 

Beckwith,  Frances  Agnes,  Utica. 

Benedict,  Mary  Kendrick,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bernkopf,  Flora  Belle,  Wellsborough,  Pa 

Bishop,  Elizabeth  Loraine,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bishop,  Helen  Louise,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Bowman,  Amy  C, 
Braislin,  Anna  Priscilla, 
Brevoort,  Rosamond  Renwick, 
Brioham,  Mary  Hannah, 
Brill,  Emma  Catharine, 
Brittain,  Gertrude  Fuller, 
Brown,  Clara  Kingsley, 
BuRCHARD,  Anna  Terressa, 
Burnet,  Jean  Edgar, 
Chambers,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Chandler,  Alice  Belle, 
*Chapin,  Marietta  Pearsons, 
Chase,  Annie  Borden, 
Chesley,  Mabel  Louise, 
Claplin,  Adelaide, 
Clark,  Martha  Miller, 
COMSTOCK,  Harriet  Betts, 
Cook,  Bertha, 
Craig,  Eva  May, 
Crane,  Edith, 
Crosby,  Florence  May. 
Dudley,  Sarah  Eleanor, 
Dunning,  Mary  Gardiner, 
Easton,  Alice  Freeborn, 
Ellery,  Eloise, 
Ferrell,  Nellie  I.  Idylyne, 
Gallaher,  Grace  Margaret, 
Goodrich,  Isabel  Frances, 
Granniss,  Honoria  Elizabeth, 
♦Greeley,  Edith, 
Griffin,  Maude  Vernette, 
GuYER,  Elizabeth, 
Hardin,  Caroline  Hyde, 
Hazeltine,  Elizabeth  Hallock, 
Hecker,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Hemmings,  Anita  Florence, 
Heywood,  Rose  Bartlett, 
HiGGiNS,  Medora  Lambert, 
Hommel,  Lillian  Chapman, 
HoTCHKiss,  Florence, 
Hutchinson,  Katie  Olive, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

Yonkers. 

Canisteo. 

Hazleton,  Pa. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Syracuse. 

Hamilton. 

New  York. 

Bronxville. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Evanston,  111. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Malone. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Brooklyn. 

Wilton,  Ct. 

Tarry  town. 

Vevay,  Ind. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

New  Rochelle. 

N.  Pleasureville,  Ky. 

Auburn. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Rochester. 

Columbus,  O. 

Essex,  Ct. 

Delhi. 

Foxon,  Ct. 

Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Danbury,  Ct. 

Waverly. 

Beirut,  Syria. 

Jamestown. 

AUentown,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Ticonderoga. 

Port  Jervis. 

Evanston,  111. 

South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
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James,  Vassie, 

KiRKLAND,  WlNiniED  MaRGARETTA, 

Landfield,  Grace  Hannah, 
Lapham,  Emily  Marian, 
Lawrence,  Edna  Irene, 
Leverett,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Lewis,  Hortense  Witter, 
Lord,  Eljza  Mary, 
LovEJOY,  Lillian, 
McClelland,  Nancy  Vincent, 
McMahon,  Mary  Mabel, 
McNair,  Jean  Ferguson, 
Mallon,  Florence  Cordelia, 
Merrill,  Mary, 
Meyers,  Belah, 
Miersch,  Ella  Emilie, 
MoFFETT,  Edna  Virginia, 
Neef,  Harriet  Camilla, 
Newell,  Antoinette, 
Patterson,  Irene  Edwards, 
Peters,  Helen, 
Phillips,  Sara  Jay, 
Platt,  Sara  Pairchild, 
Post,  Anna  Warner, 
Powell,  Florence  Caroline, 
Reimer,  Marie, 
RiCHEY,  Anna  Gertrude, 
Sawyer,  Alice  Wellington, 

SCHAUFPLER,  RaCHEL  CAPEN, 
SCHIBSBY,  MARION, 

Shaw,  Beatrice, 
Smith,  Gertrude, 
Staton,  Sallie  Baker, 
Storke,  Alice  Hermione, 
Straight,  Grace  Clark, 
Sutton,  Edna  Woods, 
T  vYLOR,  Louise  Clinton,  ^ 

Thain,  Jessie  Isabelle, 
Thallon,  Ida  Carleton, 
Thornton,  Eb«ma  Clbora, 
Tiffany,  Belle  Louise, 


KanwiB  City,  Mo. 
New  Berlin. 
Binghamton. 
Canandaigua. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Binghamton. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Burnt  Hills. 
Poughkeepeie. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Malone.  1 

Rochester. 
Chicago,  III. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Elmira. 
Bristol,  Ct. 
Franklin,  Ky. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Brooklyn. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
Osweeo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
East  Aurora. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Woodfords,  Me. 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Auburn. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa., 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Tabor,  la. 
Brooklyn. 
Auburn. 
EVedonia. 
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Traver,  Maidee  MacWhorter, 
Tweedy,  Grace  Benedict, 
Verhoefp,  Carolyn  Parker, 
Warner,  Grace  May, 
Whitney,  Bertha  Belle, 
Whtton,  Alice, 
Wilkinson,  Annie  Lyndesay, 


Saratoga  Springs. 
Danbury,  Ct. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Bethel,  Ct. 
Brooklyn. 
Germantown,  Pa. 


ThoM  who,  on  aoooant  of  irirVniwi  defloiency,  or  other  rMwon,  haTo  uur  work  of  the 

KTions  year*  unfiniahed  at  the  time  the  oataloirue  la  pahllahed,  are  not  in  rail  standing  In 
Senior  cUm.    Their  namee  are  indleated  hj  an  aaterlsk. 


JUMIOB  CLAB8. 

ACKERLY,  Mary  Belle, 
Adams,  Isabel, 
Bagg,  Marion  Chapin, 
Ballance,  Harriet  Nevius, 
Bean,  Naniekeith, 
Belknap,  Eleanor, 
Benway,  Mabel  Reed, 
Blanchard,  Mabelle  Alma, 
Blunt,  Katharine, 
Borden,  Fanny, 
Brink,  Louise, 
Broad,  Elizabeth, 
Chamberlain,  Louise  Armstrong, 
Clough,  Gratia, 
Cobb,  Helen  Adele, 
Crosley,  Bertha, 
CuRTiss,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Davis,  Helen  Gertrude, 
Deach,  Mary  Ama, 
DeLany,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Dwight,  Elizabeth  Dennison, 
Eddy,  Flora  Ellen, 
Eddy,  Lucretia  Glover, 
Ferris,  Mabel  Ray, 
Foster,  Anna  Frances, 
Freeman,  Nellie  DeEtte, 
Gardner.  Julia  Grace, 
Garvin,  Grace  Mabel, 
Gibbons,  Alice  Newman, 
Gibbons,  Ruby  Seymour, 


Poughkeepsie. 

Chicago,  111. 

West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Peoria,  111. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Albany. 

Benson,  Vt. 

West  Troy. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Kingston. 

Buffalo. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Evanston,  111. 

New  Hamburg. 

Norwich,  Ct. 

Rochester. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Peoria,  111 

Chicago,  111. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Toledo,  O. 

Winthrop,  Mass. 

Canandaigua. 

Poughkeepsie. 

West  Winsted,  Ct 

Rochester. 

Rochester. 
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VASSAB  COIXEGE. 


Granger,  May  Brace, 
Greenwood,  Helen  Spriggs, 
Guy,  Alice  Baker, 
Haight,  Helen  Ives, 
Hatfield,  Phebe  Annette, 
Haviland,  Grace  Irene, 
Hemphill,  Lucy  Belle, 
Hequembourg,  Helen  Maude, 
Herbert,  Clara  Wells, 
Hooker,  Emily  Griswold, 
Howard,  Jessie  Bell, 
Howe,  Edna  Lodema, 
Jaques,  Emily  Hubbard, 
Jefferson,  Dora  Evelyn, 
Jones,  Ella  Virginia, 
Justice,  Lucretia  Bernard, 
Kauffman,  Alice, 
King,  Clara  Elizabeth, 
Larrabee,  Katharine  Pelham, 
LovELL,  Phebe  Durfee, 
McCall,  Rosemary, 
Mccarty,  Maria  Cox, 
MacColl,  Mary, 
Mcculloch,  Roberta, 
Macfarlane,  Alice  Clymer, 
McKiNNEY,  Fanny  Lee, 
Mahan,  Mary  Barrere, 
Maltman,  Grace  Isabel, 
Marsh,  Jane  Catharine, 
Maynard,  Florence  Almenia, 
Miller,  Alma  May, 
MoLWiTZ,  Alma  Frederica, 
Morgan,  Mary  Holmes, 
Morris,  Sara  Hamilton, 
Mount,  Helen  Ely, 
Murdoch,  Jane  Robb, 
Norton,  Susan  Whittlesey, 
Olivet,  Florence  White, 
Parker,  Alice  Bennett, 
Potter,  Louise  Ellen, 
Rice,  Laura  Owen, 


Wlnsted,  Ct. 
Syracuse. 
Middletown,  Ct. 
Auburn. 
Utica. 

South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Dunkirk. 
New  York. 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Rochester. 
Trumansburg. 
Ashtabula,  O. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Morris  Church,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
New  York. 
Portland,  Me. 
Plainfield;  N.  J. 
Utica. 

Gouverneur. 
Caledonia. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Binghamton. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Winfield,  Kan. 
New  York. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Peru,  Neb. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
West  Winsted,  Ct. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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RoBBiNS,  Louise, 
Serviss,  Etecel  May, 
Seymour,  Bina, 
Shepard,  Rachel  Adelaide, 
Sheppard,  Sarah  Fletcher, 
Simpson,  Lizzie  May, 
Sleight,  Josephine  Wheeler, 
Smith,  Alice  Harlow, 
Smith,  Nellie  May, 
Squires,  Norma  May, 
Stone,  Agnes  Hayes, 
Taber,  Mary  Alice, 
Taylor,  Florence  Eunice, 
Vassar,  Elizabeth  Forbes, 
VooRHEES,*  Grace  L*Amoreaux, 
Ward,  Edith  Clarissa, 
Wentworth,  Amy, 
Whitman,  Helen  Louise, 

WiLKERSON,  ELIZABET^I  BRINKLEY, 


Nyack. 

Closter,  N.  J. 

Rockville,  Ct. 

Bath. 

Penn  Yan. 

Mexico. 

Pongfhkeepsie. 

Montgomery. 

New  York. 

West  Haven,  Ct. 

Rochester. 

Sherwood. 

Hamilton. 

Ballston  Springs. 

Auburn. 

Evanston,  111. 

Boston,  Mass^ 

Troy. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


SOPHOMOBE 

Abbott,  Beatrice  Vail, 
Abbott,  Carrie  Gardner, 
Baker,  Nellie  Kobinson, 
Batchelor,  Rosa  Mary, 
Beatty,  Lucy  Tupper, 
Belcher,  Jane, 
Belcher,  Katharine  Fisher, 
Bidleman,  Nellie  Ruth, 
Blumenthal,  Helen, 
Bowman,  Eda  C, 
Boyd,  Mary, 
Breed,  Persis  Mary, 
Brinckerhopf,  Mary  Louise, 
Brown,  Marou  Sophia, 
Brown,  Mabel  Webster, 
Burnette,  Jane  Alice, 
Burr,  Marjorie, 
Burwell,  ^rij^Fv  Irene, 
Burwell,  Elizabeth  Louise, 
Busey,  Marietta  Ruth, 


CLASS. 

Brooklyn. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Bangor,  Me. 
New  York. 
Columbus,  O. 
New  York. 
Newark,  N.  .1. 
Columbus,  O. 
Chicago,  III. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Clyde. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Winsted,  Ct 
Urbana,  111. 
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VA8SAB  COLLEGE. 


Chamberlin,  Laura  Allene, 
Chandler,  Una  Elizabeth. 
Chase,  Helen  Van  Etten, 
Choate,  Augusta, 
Clark,  Anna  Whitman, 
Clarke,  Alicg, 
CoLBURN,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Coles,  Alice  Belden, 
Cook,  Myra  Georga, 
CossAR,  Harriet  Bonney, 
Crowell,  Alice  Bruen, 
Davis,  Helen  Lee, 
Day,  Anne  Marjorie, 
DePrees,  Mary  Lucy, 
DeLand,  Minerva  Lewis, 
DeLany,  Eleanor  Ann, 
DiliATUSH,  Carrie  Maud, 
Dransfield,  Jane, 
Dudley,  Carolyn  Augusta, 
Eastwood,  Mary  Edna, 
Edson,  Loraine, 
Elting,  Evarene, 
Ettenson,  LilliaJ^, 
Evans,  Mary  RuLand, 
Faxon,  Harriet  Flagg, 
Fish,  Alice  Parsons, 
FiTZROY,  Alexandria  Skene, 
Foster,  Isabella  Graham, 
Fry,  Mabel  Mildred,  ., 

Fulton,  Marie  Gertrude, 
Garrett,  Emma  Lou, 
Gathright,  Margaret  Maud, 

GiLDERSLEEVE,  LiLLIAN, 

Grant,  Sarah  Georgian  a, 
Greer,  Florence, 
Hallaran,  Mary, 
Hamburger,  Stella, 
Hamilton,  Jean, 
Harding,  Hannah  Vienna, 
Harriman,  Minnie  Francis, 
Hart,  Louise  Sanderson, 


Geneva,  O. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Chicago,  in. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Binghamton. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Kingston. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Springfield,  O. 
Moultonboro,  N.  H. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Goshen,  Ind. 
Fairport.  • 
Chicago,  111. 
Robbinsville,  N.  J. 
Rochester. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Albany. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Utica. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Rome. 
Stow,  Mass. 
Waverly. 
Brooklyn. 
New  HAven,  Ct. 
Rochester,  Pa. 
Chicago,  111. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Denver,  Col. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Toledo,  O. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Oswego. 
Gaines. 

Sanborn ville,  N.  H. 
Albion. 
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Hassler,  Claire  Brace, 
Heard,  Gertrude  Booth, 
Henry,  Sarah  Martha, 
Heywood,  Carolyn  Gertrude, 
Hill,  Edith, 
HosMER,  Mary  Louise, 
Hoy,  Helen  Katharine, 
HoYT,  Jean  Boughton; 
HuRLBUT,  Mary  Eveline, 
Jacobus,  Emma  Louise, 
James,  Jane  Eleanor, 
Jeffrey,  Lucinda  Eliza, 
Jenkins,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Jenkins,  Leila, 
Johnson,  Clare  Louise, 
Johnson,  Grace, 
Jones,  Annie  Calvert, 
Kautsky,  Minnie  Lilian, 
Lehlbach,  Anna, 
LOEB,  Sara, 

McCaffrey,  Cora  Agnes, 
McLeod,  Leila  Durant, 
Martin,  Blanche, 
Mathewson,  Minnie  Deane, 
Mears,  Ruth  Bartlett, 
Merwin,  Adele  Heyworth, 
Mesick,  Irene, 
Miller,  Susie  Gertrude, 
Morrill,  Grace, 
MosER,  Regina  Virginia, 
Mumford,  Rosalie, 
Murray,  Margaret, 
Nessenson,  Elsa, 
NicoLS,  Elsie, 
NoYES,  Helen  Maria, 
Page,  Arria  Hortense, 
Patterson,  Mabel  Lewis, 
Percy,  Ednah, 
Phillips,  Julia  Tracy, 
Plumb,  Ella  Woodward, 
Ray,  Eleanor  Knapp, 


Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Pittsburg",  Pa. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Medina. 

Oswego. 

Albany. 

Canandaigua. 

New  York. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Albany. 

Littleton  Common,  Mass. 
Evanston,  111. 
Norristown,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Chicago,  111, 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  * 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Ticondero£ra. 
Oswego. 
Brooklyn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Avoca. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Little  Falls. 
Suffield,  Ct. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
New  York. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Aubumdale,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Brooklyn. 
Rochester. 
Brooklyn. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Union ville,  Mass. 
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VASSAB  COLLEGE. 


Ray,  Mabel, 
Reed,  Rowena, 
Richardson,  Bertha, 
ROBB,  Sara  Fox, 
RoBBiNs,  Grace  Hannah, 
Roberts,  Rosamond, 
Rose,  Bernice, 
Russell,  Edith  Sutherland, 
Savery,  Anne  Pym, 
ScopiELD,  Harriet  Bates, 
Smith,  Nathalie, 
Smith,  Susan  Ellen, 
Spaulding,  Leila  Clement, 
Sprague,  Antoinette  Burton, 
Sprague,  Florence  Emily, 
Stockholm,  Helen  Ward, 
Stowell,  Mary  Esty, 
Taggart,  Alice  Robinson, 
Thompson,  Helen  Dunbar, 
Tompkins,  Bessie  Marie, 
TozER,  Alta  May, 
Trembor,  Bertha  Alice, 
Truesdale,  Phcebe  Kirkpatrick, 
Turner,  Harriett  Velma, 
TuTTLE,  Anna  Seeley, 
Updegraff,  Rachel, 
Vanderslice,  Isabel  Little, 
Van  Inwegen,  Anna, 
Van  Syckel,  Jean, 
Ware,  Abby  Huntington, 
Wheeler,  Ruth, 
Wicker,  Julia  Frances, 
Wilson,  Anabel  Hodges, 
Wright,  Florence  Ella, 
Wylie,  Mary  Elizabeth, 


FrankliD,  Mass. 

Sacramento,  CaL 

Brooklyn. 

Independence,  Kan. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Brooklyn. 

HorneUsville. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Canandaigua. 

Newburgh. 

York,  Pa. 

New  York. 

Toledo,  O. 

Toledo,  O. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Ithaca. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Poughkeepsie. 

No.  Bennington,  Vt. 

Freeport,  111. 

Youngstown,  O. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

McGregor,  Iowa. 

Germantown,  Pa. 

Port  Jervis. 

Flemlngton,  N.  J. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

West  Pitteton,  Pa. 

Ticonderoga. 

Waterville. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Brooklyn. 


FBESHUAN  CLASS. 

Adlem,  Florence  White,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Andrews,  Grace,  Yonkers. 

Angell,  Josephine  Medbury,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Armstrong,  Estelle  Rice,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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AxTELL,  Clara  Eliza, 
Baker,  Martha  Lapham, 
Barnard,  Anna  Estelle, 
Barnard,  Violet, 
Barrows,  Alice  Prentice, 
Bartlett,  Louise  Stevens, 
Bates,  Bertha, 
Baxter,  Katharine  Crissey, 
Beadle,  Phebe  Harriet, 
Becker,  Jessica  Marie, 
Beckwith,  Florence  Merwin, 
Belknap,  Alice  Silliman, 
Benedict,  Marion, 
Birdsall,  Agnes, 
Borden,  Asenath, 
Bourne,  Mary  Joy, 
Boyd,  Leila, 
Bradley,  Emma, 
Braun,  Mabel, 
Brent,  Marie  Louise, 
Brownell,  Florence  Minerva, 
Buckley,  Laura, 
BuDiNGTON,  Anna, 
Budington,  Margaret, 
BuRNHAM,  Alice  Miriam, 
Byington,  Grace  Richmond, 
Cahn,  Anna  Louise, 
Calen,  Carita  Maude, 
Campbell,  Florence  Dickey, 
Candler,  Gertrude  Mary, 
Chapin,  Ruth  Mallalieu, 
Christopher,  Lelia, 
Comstock,  Marie  Belle, 
CoRBiN,  Elizabeth  Brewster, 
CoRciLius,  Irene, 
Crater,  Annie  Maria, 
Dailey,  Eva  Bottorpp, 
Davis.  Alice  Estep,  ^ 

Day,  Pauline  Boyden, 
Dean,  Flora  Grace, 
DeGraff,  Bessie  Louise, 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Rochester. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Rochester, 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Cazenovia. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Brooklyn. 
Glens  Falls. 
Pall  River,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Hinsdale,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Columbus,  O. 
Hamilton. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Hamilton. 
Norwalk,  Ct. 
New  York. 
Boonville. 
Franklin,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Southbridge,  Mass. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Alpena,  Mich. 
Oxford. 
Jamestown. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Peoria,  111. 
Glenshaw,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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VA88AR  COLLEGE. 


Denton,  Julia, 

Dewey,  Kusha  A.  Huntington, 
DouRANCE,  Frances, 
DowLiNG,  Florence  Chisholm, 
Dubois,  Eoline  Beatrice  Church, 
Dunning,  Margaret, 
Eiseman,  Alice  Louise, 
Ellsworth,  Caroline  Parsons, 
Ess,  Marion  Pauline, 
P2TTENSON,  Harriet  Esther, 
Fairhead,  Lizbeth  Dake, 
Flewwellin,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
Ford,  Florence  May, 
Fowler,  Clarissa  Louise, 
Fowler,  Sadie  Leslie, 
French,  Florence  Hosmer, 
Frothingham,  Mary, 
Gallagher,  Helen  Davis, 
Gaus,  Daisy, 

GooDENOw,  Valeria  Stone, 
(tRaham,  Elizabeth, 
Greenhalge,  Harriet  Nesmith, 
Grepe,  Ruth  Winfreda, 
Harmon,  Martha  Grosvenor, 
Harrah,  Florence, 
Hart,  Cornelia  Brinkerhoff, 
Havens,  Alice  Lena, 
Helmer,  Maude  Louise, 
Henshaw,  Helen  Manville, 
Hill,  Helen  Augusta, 
Hinchman,  Anna  Barker, 

HiRSCH,  TeLZA  BABETTA, 

Hopkins,  Mabel  Butterpield, 
HoRNE,  Caroline  Ruth, 
HoRST,  Mabel  Louise, 
Humpstone,  Helen, 
Hunter,  Edith  Louise, 
John,  Emily,  ^ 

Johnson,  Emma  Lawrence, 
Johnson,  May  Vivian, 
Johnson,  Susan  Forney, 


New  Hampton. 
St  Albans,  Vt. 
Dorranceton,  Pa- 
Toledo,  O. 
Providence,  R.  L 
New  York. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Covington,  Ky. 
Watervliet. 
Oneonta. 
Olean. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Albany. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hamilton. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Denver,  Col. 
Alder  Creek. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Montgomery. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Palmyra. 
Albany. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Brooklyn. 
Norwalk,  Ct. 
Meyersdale,  Pa. 
Asbury  Park,  N,  J. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Johnston,  Helen  Burrowes, 
Jones,  Frances  May, 
Justice,  Anna, 
Kaufpman,  Mary  Catherine, 
King,  Edith  Barcroft, 
Kleberg,  May  Louise, 
Lent,  Susie  Barbara, 
LeKoy,  Alma  Mildred, 
Lloyd,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Long,  Harriet  Bickmore, 
Lord,  Eleanor  Anna, 
LovBTT,  Mary, 
McMahon,  Susan, 
Marot,  Helen  Gwendolin, 
Marsalis,  Laila, 
Merritt,  Edith  Somerville, 
Mitchell,  Miriam  Vida, 
MoRiARTY,  Laura  Angela, 
MossMAN,  Marian  Watrous, 

MUCKENHOUPT,  LEOCADIA  MaTILDA, 

Nelson,  Annie  Elise, 

Newborg,  Daisy, 

Oberly,  Eunice  Rockwood, 

O'CONNELL,  FANCHON  EILEEN, 

Onderdonk,  Mabel  Helen, 
Packer,  Edith  Crozier, 
Patterson,  Robbie  Belle, 
Paul,  Clara  Louise, 
Payne,' Jennie  MacKay, 
Perrin,  Linda  Orpha, 
Perry,  Marie  Thompson, 
Pierce,  Sophia  Gleason, 
Pierce,  Theresa  Vinton, 
Plumb,  Myra  Winifred, 
Poppleton,  Elizabeth, 
Preston,  Marie  Maples, 
QuiGLEY,  Cora  Cecilia, 
Raitt,  Elsie  May, 
Randolph,  Blanche  Francia, 
Ray,  Maude  Louise, 
Raymond,  Grace  Bertha, 


Chicago,  111. 
Catskiil. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Brooklyn. 
Highland. 
Manchester,  Iowa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Tenant's  Harbor,  Me. 
Rosemont,  Pa. 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Dayton,  O. 
New  York. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Denver,  Col. 
Albany. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
FrankliD,  Ky. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Flint,  Mich. 
Rochester. 
Rockford,  111. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Cleveland.  O. 
Delhi. 

Harrisburgh,  Pa. 
Newburgh. 
Chicago,  111. 
Franklin,  Mass. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
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VASSAB  COLLEGE. 


Reynolds,  Tone  Armenia, 

Richardson,  Ruth  Raymond, 

Richardson,  Winifred  Morse, 

RiTTER,  Laura, 

Robinson,  Mary  Catharine, 

Rockefeller,  Lorinda, 

Rose,  Sally, 

Roth,  Lena  Gertrude, 

Russell,  Edith  Lillian, 

Russell,  Ella  May,    . 

Samson,  Eleanor  Kenrick, 

Sauvage,  Vilda, 

Saville,  Alice  Barton. 

Scarborough,  Julia  MacRae, 

ScHMiiyr,  Mabel  Pearson, 

Segebarth,  Henrietta  Wilhelmina, 

Seymour,  Ida  J., 

Shouse,  Vance, 

SiDENBERG,  ELSIE, 

Smith,  Alice  Louise, 
Smith,  Bertha  Mary, 
Smith,  Emma  Waldo, 
Smith,  Mary  Delia, 
Smith,  Nella  Buel, 
Spencer,  Grace  Ione, 
Spratt,  Mary  Margaret, 
Stebbins,  El  vie  Griswold, 
Stevens,  Caroline  Harris, 
Stewart,  Jessie  Aitken, 
SuFFERN,  Elsie  DeRiemer, 
Tallmadge,  Abby  Louise, 
Tarbox,  Julia  Brainerd, 
Taylor,  Charlotte  Rothelia, 
Taylor,  Elizabeth  Berdan, 
Temple,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Thomas,  Olive  Wait, 
Thompson,  Maude  Lillian, 
Thorne,  Anna  Dean, 

TOURTELLOT,  IdA  ALICE, 

Trowbridge,  Isabel, 
TuTTLE,  Gertrude, 


Highland. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Rochester. 

Unadilla. 

Germantown. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Rochester. 

New  daven,  Ct. 

Portland,  Me. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Denver,  Col. 

Austin,  Texas. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dunkirk. 

Granville,  Mass. 

Henderson,  Ky. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Lansingburg. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

York,  Pa. 

Waterbury,  Ct. 

Utica. 

Ogdensburg. 

Little  Falls. 

Rochester. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

Evanston,  111. 

Batavia. 

Gloversville. 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Seneca. 

Belleville,  111. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Utica. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Const&Dtinople,  Turkey. 

Hornellsville. 
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Vailb,  Gertrude, 
Vaughan,  Rebecca  T., 
Wadsworth,  Lillian, 
Wagar,  Effie  Serena, 
Wallach,  Adelaide  Nettie, 
Waller,  Mabel, 
Ware,  Louise, 
Warner,  Emma  Aldrich, 
Warner,  Eleanor  Skinner, 
Weeks,  Julia  Manley, 
West,  Frances  Eliza, 
Wheeler,  Sarah  Eliza, 
White,  Grace  Irene, 
Whitlock,  Vannieta, 
WiGHTMAN,  Susan  Williams, 
Wilkins,  Christel  Whipple, 
Williams,  Elizabeth  Carr, 
Williams,  Harriet  Emily, 


Denver,  Col. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Albany. 
Lake  wood,  O. 
New  York. 
Indiana,  Pa. 
Auburn. 
Centralia,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Little  Falls. 
Boston,  Mass. 
•  Matawan,  N  J. 
Hartford,  Ct. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt 
Providence,  R.  I. 


IN  SPECIAL  COUBSES. 


Albro,  Edna  Clark, 
Canning,  Annetta  Blanche, 
ICKLER,  Lydia  Martha, 
I^ELLY,  Agnes  Roseburgh, 
Laviqnette,  Marie  Louise, 
NoRRis,  Mabel, 
Pettee,  Julia  Ensign, 
Stanton,  Edith, 
Van  Kleeck,  Marie  Tallmadge, 
Wing,  Laura  Carroll, 


Poughkeepsie. 
Aspen,  Col. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
Springville. 
Lakeville,  Ct. 
Oxford. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Talladega,  Ala. 


SUMMABT. 

Graduate  Students, 11 

Seniors, 103 

Juniors, 90 

Sophomores, 137 

Freshmen, 186 

In  Special  Courses, 10 

Whole  number, 537 


OFFIOBBS  OF  THB  ASSOOIATB  ALUKNJB  OF 

V^SSAB  OOLLEGE. 

President— Miss  HeIiOISE  E.  Hersey,  '76. 
Secretary— Miss  Ada  Thurston,  '80. 
Treasurer— Miss  Mary  L.  Bernard,  '78.  • 

BRANCH  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Boston  and  Vicinity. 

President— Miss  Ellen  M.  Folsom,  '71. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Leonora  Howe,  '94. 

Chicago  and  the  Weat. 

President— Mrs.  Andrew  MacLeish,  '78. 

President  of  Home  Study  Club— Mrs.  C.  W.  Bassett,  '83. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Adele  Whitoomb,  '93. 

New  York  and  Vicinity. 

President— Miss  M.  L.  Avery.  '68. 
Secretary— Miss  Harriet  M.  Jenckes,  '84. 

Central  and  Wester     New  York. 

President— Miss  Kate  Strong,  '91. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Mrs.  F.  W.  Noyes,  '80. 

Washington  and  the  South. 

President— Miss  Ida  Howgate,  '82. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer^MRS.  C.  C.  Darwin,  '78. 

Cleyeland  and  Vicinity. 

President— Miss  Frances  A.  Adams,  '77. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Anna  T.  Graham,  '95. 
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THE  THIRTT-THIRD 


ANNUAL   CATALOGUE 


or 


VASSAR   COLLEGE 


POUaHKEEPSIB   N.  Y. 


1897-98 


POT7GhHKXEPSIS 

A.  V.  HAIQHT,  PBIKTSB 

November  1807 


**  It  oooumd  to  me  tliat  woman,  haying  reoelved  from  her  Creator  the 
same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intel- 
lectual culture  and  deyelopment." 

"  It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instnmient  in  the  hand  of  ProYidenoe  of  founding 
an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what  our  colleges 
are  accomplishing  for  young  men." 

MATTHBW  VA88AB. 

The  College  was  inoorporated  as  Vassar  Female  Ck)llege  in  1861. 
ThiB  name  was  changed  in  1867  to  the  present  corporate  name, 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 


OOKTENTS. 

PAOB. 

Calendar, 4 

Board  of  TroBtees, 0 

Stendlng  Ck>mmittees  of  the  Board,  7 

Offloeni  of  Goyemment  and  iDBtruotlon, 8 

Preachers, 18 

Non-Resident  Lecturers, 14 

Reqtdrements  for  Admlasion  to  the  Freshman  Class,        ....  15 

Examinations, 80 

Certifloates, 21 

Admission  to  Special  Gourses, 82 

Painting  and  Music, 22 

Courses  for  Teachers,          28 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing, 28 

Courses  and  Methods  of  Instruction 24 

Lectures, 87 

Graduate  Courses, 58 

Fellowships, 58 

Graduate  Scholarships, 69 

Degrees, 69 

Prises, 82 

Scholarships, 88 

Vassar  Students*  Aid  Society, 86 

The  College, 88 

Expenses, .       .  78 

Correspondence, 80 

Teachers*  Begistry, 80 

Students, 81 

AlumnflB  Association, *       .       .  97 
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OOIiLBOE  OALENDAR. 

1897. 
Examinations  for  Entrance, 
College  exercises  begin  at  evening, 

Thanksgiving  Day, 

Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  a.  m., 

1898. 

College  Exercises  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.,    . 

Semester  Examinations, 

Second  Semester  begins, 

Spring  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  A.  M.,  . 

College  Exercises  begin  at  8.30  a.  M.,    . 

Last  day  for  applying  for  Graduate  Scholar- 
ships,       

Essays  for  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  due, 

Founder's  Day, 

Last  day  for  submitting  theses  for  advanced 
degrees, 

Last  day  for  applying  for  Babbott  Fellowship, 

Senior  vacation  begins,   .... 

Semester  Examinations, 

Baccalaureate  Sunday,     .... 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Thirty-third  Annual  Commencement, 

Examinations  for  Entrance,    .       .        .        j 

College  Exercises  begin  at  evening, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  .... 

Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society, 
Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  a.  m., 

1899. 
College  Exercises  begin  at  8.30  a.  M.,    . 

Semester  Examinations,  .       .        .        j 

Second  Semester  begins, 

Spring  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  A.  M., 

College  Exercises  begin  at  8.30  a.  M.,    . 

Foimder's  Day, 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Commencement, 


September  15-18. 
September  17. 
November  25. 
December  3. 
December  17. 

January  4. 
January  24-28. 
January  31. 
March  25. 
April  6. 

April  7. 
April  8. 
April  29. 

May  1. 

May  1. 

May  25. 

May  30^une  3. 

June  5. 

June  7. 

June  8. 

June  1-4. 
September  21-24. 

September  23. 

November  24. 

December  2. 

December  23. 

January  10. 

January  30. 
February  3. 

February  6. 

March  24. 

April  6. 

April  28. 

June  14. 


BOABD  07  TBV8TBBS* 


EDWARD  LATHROP.  D.D.. 
CYRUS  SWAN, 
AUGUSTUS  L.  ALLEN,  A.M.. 
GEORGE  INNIS, 
JOHN  H.  DEANE,  A.M., 
HENRY  M.  KING,  D.D., 
JOACHIM  ELMENDORP,  D.D., 
AUGUSTUS  H.  STRONG,  D.D., 
WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 
FREDERICK  F.  THOMPSON,  A.M., 
ALANSON  J.  FOX, 
DUNCAN  D.  PARMLY, 
JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
ELIZABETH  P.  SHANNON,  A.B., 
HELEN  H.  BACKUS,  A.M., 
EDWARD  JUDSON,  D.D., 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 
ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
ALLEN  W.  EVARTS,  A,M., 
NATHAN  E.  WOOD,  D.D., 
SAMUEL  D.  COYKENDALL, 
JAMES  M.  BRUCE,  A.M., 
LEVI  P.  MORTON,  LL.D., 
EDWARD  ELSWORTH,  A.M., 
FREDERICK  T.  GATES,  D.D., 
ELLEN  H.  RICHARDS,  A.M., 
HENRY  M.  SANDERS.  D.D., 
CHARLES  M.  PRATT,  A.B., 
HENRY  V.  PELTON,  A.B., 


New  York. 

Poughkeepeie. 

Poug^hkeepeie. 

Poughkeepeie. 

New  York. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York. 

Rochester. 

Poug^hkeepsie. 

New  York. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York. 

Vassar  College. 

Fort  Custer,  Mont. 

Brooklyn. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Rondout. 

Yonkers. 

Rhinecliff. 

Poughkeepsie. 

New  York. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

iNew  York. 

[Brooklyn. 

(Poughkeepsie. 


OFFIOEBS  OF  THE  BOABD. 


EDWARD  LATHROP, 
WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 


Chaibman. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


BENSON  VAN  VLIET, 


Sttperintsndsnt. 


STANDINO  OOXKITTBBS  07  THE  BOABD. 

EXJfiCUTiVE  OOMBOTTEE. 
J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Cludrmaii  (txoJMo). 
F.  F.  THOMPSON,  S.  D.  OOYKENDALL, 

A.  W.  BVARTS,  EDWARD  ELSWORTH, 

D.  D.  PARMLT,  H.  V.  PELTON. 

ON  FAOULTY  AND  STUDIES. 

J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Cbairman  (fix  officio). 
EDWARD  LATHROP,  H.  M.  KING, 

JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  EDWARD  ELSWORTH, 

A.  H.  STRONG,  HELEN    H.  BACKUS. 

ON  LIBRARY. 
J.  M.  TAYLOR,  Chairman. 
J.  H.  DEANE,  EDWARD  JUD80N, 

S.  D.  OOYKENDALL,  C.  M.  PRATT, 

ELLEN  H.  RICHARDS,  J.  M.  BRUCE. 

ON  CABINET  AND  APPARATUS. 
A.  S.  BICKMORE,  Cbairman. 
A.  L.  ALLEN,  J.  M.  BRUCE, 

A.  W.  EVARTS,  H.  M.  SANDERS, 

JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  PROFESSOR  DWIGHT 

ON  ART  GALLERY  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 
CYRUS  SWAN,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  INNIS,  D.  D.  PARMLY, 

HELEN  H.  BACKUS,  C  M.  PRATT, 

S.  D.  COYKENDALL,  PROFESSOR  VAN  INGEN. 

ON  MUSIC   DEPARTMENT. 
JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  Chairman. 
A.  J.  FOX,  D.  D.  PARMLY, 

ELLEN  H.  RICHARDS,  L.  P.  MORTON, 

ELIZABETH  P.  SHANNON,  C.  M.  PRATT. 

ON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A.  J.  FOX,  Chairman. 
W.  L.  DEAN,  N.  E.  WOOD, 

J.  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  F.  T.  GATES, 

H.  V.  PELTON,  ELIZABETH  P.  SHANNON. 

ON  FINANCE,  FOR  EXAMINING  SECURITIES. 

S.  D.  COYKENDALL,  D.  D.  PARMLY,  EDWARD  ELSWORTH. 

ON  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS. 
S.  D.  COYKENDALL,         D.  D.  PARMLY,         EDWARD  ELSWORTH. 


OFFICEES  OF  GOYERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Amuiged,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  President,  in  each  divisioni  in  order 

of  appointment. 

JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL.D., 


HENRY  VAN  INGEN, 


LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  Ph.D., 

MATTHSW  TIMAB,  A.  FBOnEMOB  OF  mmai  AHD  OUUUWBT. 


WILLIAM  B.  DWIGHT,  A.M., 


JOBH  OUT  TAflBAB  PBOnSMOS  OF  KATUKAI.  HDIOBTt  AHD  ODBAfOB  OV  TBM  inTOUlL 

eaoLOOT  AHD  imaBAXXMT. 

ABBY  LEACH,  A.M., 
ntoraBsoa  or  the  obxbk  LAirauAca. 

LUCY  MAYNARD  SALMON,  A.M., 
rmowaaaom  ov  hutobt. 


ACHSAH  M.  ELY,  A.B., 

ntOnSMOB  of  MATBBHATIOi. 


MARY  W.  WHITNEY,  A.M., 

AX.VUKM  MABtA  MROHBLL  FBOFBMOB  OV  ASTBOMOmr,  AMD  UBBCrOB  OV  TBI  OaOBTASOBT. 


Y ASSAM  CX>LLEQE.  9 

•MARCELLA  I.  O'GRADY,  S.B., 

ov  mauoot. 


HERBERT  ELMER  MILLS,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
raowaaaomow 


JEAN  CHARLEMAGNE  BRACQ,  A.B., 

JOHV  «UT  TAflBAB  PBOlBMOm  OW  MODSBW  LAJmUAOM. 


JOHN  LEVERETT  MOORE,  Ph.D., 


TAMAB,  n.  nOIBBBOft  OV  TMM  OBBBK  AXD  hAXBi  hkMOUAi 

LATDT. 

FRANCES  A.  WOOD. 

UBEAUAV. 


MRS.  J.  RYLAND  KENDRICK, 

ia]>T  PmUIOIPAI.. 


OTTILIE  HERHOLZ, 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON,  Ph.D., 

raovaaaom  ov  muMVui'. 


ELIZABETH  B.  THELBERG,  M.D., 

VBOfB8B0&  OV  raiUOIiOGT  AMD  BTOmt  AID 


FERDINAND  COURTNEY  FRENCH,  Ph.D., 

ntOIHKUt  ov  PBILOMmT. 

GEORGE  COLEMAN  GOW,  A.B., 

>ft  ov  HOIKX 


LAURA  JOHNSON  WYLIE,  Ph.D., 

ov 


10  YAS8AB  OOLLEQIR. 

*LYDIA  ANNIE  WHITNEY, 
DtRBUOTOft  nr  mno. 

JESSIE  CHAPIN, 

nriTBuarom  nr  xuno. 
ELLA  MoCALEB,  A.B., 

PAST  OV  TEE  ooKuea. 


SOPHIA  F.  RICHARDSON,  A.B., 

OnXBUOXOft  nr  lIATHSMATIOi. 

ELLA  M.  FREEMAN,  A.B., 
nnnuoroft  nr  oheustbt. 

SOPHIE  0.  NEEF, 
mitauoroE  xv  ontMiLir. 

HARRIET  ISABELLE  BALLINTINE, 

DDOOrOft  OV  THB  tfnOIAfllUIL 

HELEN  FRANCES  EPLER,  A.B., 

nmxuoTos  ur  VBxvoa. 

ADELAIDE  UNDERHILL,  A.B., 

taraMMam  ubbabuit,  jlmd  oataloouib. 

ANTOINETTE  CORNWELL,  A.B., 

AMSmtJJn  TO  THB  LADT  PBOiaEPAI.. 

GRACE  HARRIET  MACURDY,  A.B., 

DnTBUOKOB  n  OKUK* 

RUTH  GENTRY,  Ph.D., 
nnsBXJOvoB  n  MATsnunoi. 

CAROLINE  ELLEN  FURNESS,  A.B., 

AMUatAXt  MM  nU  OBIBETAVOmr. 

FRANCES  G.  MARKHAM,  A.B., 

tAjn  or  oBBMXflntr. 


*AbMnt  In  Barope. 


YAS8AB  CX>IiLEGE.  11 

LAURA  BROWNELL,  A.B. 
CAirr  IN  MOboer. 


EVA  G.  MAY, 

IMZEVOfO&  ni  TBB  OTMWAfllUIL 

MARY  ELIZABETH  COOLEY,  A.B., 

imzKVoroB  nr  PHmoB. 

WINIFRED  BALL,  A.B., 

nmBUOcoft  nr  iatol 

KATHARINE  WARREN,  A.B., 
nsTBUctoft  n 


ELIZABETH  E.  BICKFORD,  Ph.D., 
mnmotoft  nr  noboaT. 

ALICE  W.  WILCX)X,  A.B., 

rmT  or  the  BioLOcaaAL  luwbatokt. 


SARAH  J.  MoNARY,  A.M., 
nvnvovoft  nr  nroLicB. 

CX>RNELIA  H.  B.  ROGERS,  Ph.D., 
imxsDOTOB  or  ibsvob  Am  ajuuv. 


GRACE  N.  KIMBALL,  M.D., 
rAji*  nrmoiAir. 


EDNA  CARTER,  A.B., 
mtjjn  nr  tbb  labcmutobt  ov  rHnaoi. 

ERWIN  C.  BANCK, 
mTEnoroB  nr  TioLiir  rLAToro. 

EMILIE  LOUISE  WELLS,  A.B., 


12  YAflaAB  OOLLBGE. 

MARY  EWART  ADKINS,  A.B., 


EMILY  HELEN  DUTTON,  A.M., 


WINIFRED  WARREN,  A.B., 

nr  uxnr. 


GERTRUDE  BUCK,  M.S., 


EDITH  RICKERT,  A.B., 


ALICE  EDWARDS  PRATT,  Ph.D., 
OBino  ni  MUBum. 

BERTHA  J.  BARTELMANN, 


JAMES  F.  BALDWIN,  Ph.D., 

lUCffOft  Dl  ■■fOBT. 


ELINOR  L.  BALDWIN,  A.B., 

tAXt  nr  OHSMIRBT. 


ELIZABETH  W.  SCHERMERHORN.  A.M., 

nnsBUOTOB  n  mourn. 

JOHN  C.  GRIGGS,  Ph.D., 
mvBVoroB  n  mam. 

CORA  A.  START,  A.M., 

tAKX  or  BWOBT* 


REBECCA  W.  BRUSH,  A.B., 
nmTBUcroB  nr  iiATHBiiATiai. 


mtBUOfOB  or  bmooiiob. 


PBBAOHBBS  TO  THE  COLLEGE. 

From  February,  1897,  to  February,  1898. 

The  Rev.  PRESCOTT  EVARTS,  Wappingers  FdOs. 

The  Rev.  T.  HARWCX)D  PATTISON,  D.D.,  Bochester. 

The  Rev.  B.  T.  NOAKES,  D.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Bishop  JOHN  F.  HURST,  D.D.,  WaMngton,  D.  O. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  SLICER,  D.D.,  Buffalo. 

President  WILLIAM  F.  SLOCUM,  D.D., 

Colorado  College. 

The  Rev.  E.  WINCHESTER  DONALD,  D.D.,     Boetony  Mass. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  BEARD,  D.D.,  New  York. 

President  CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D., 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  JUDSON,  D.D.,  New  ForAj. 

The  Rev.  FLOYD  N.  TOMKINS,  Jr.,  Providence,  B.  I. 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  B.  COE,  D.D.,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  NELSON  MILLARD,  D.D.,  Bochester. 

President  E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS,  D.D., 

Brown  University. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  THOMAS  F.  GAILOR,  D.D.,      Memphis,  Tenn. 

Professor  WILLIAM  N.  CLARKE,  D.D., 

Colgate  University. 

Bishop  EDWARD  G.  ANDREWS,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Professor  J.  S.  RIGGS,  D.D., 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 


NON-BESIDXNT  LBOTXTRXBS. 

For  the  current  year,  as  far  as  appointed,  including  those  for 
1896-97  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  for  that  year. 

Mr.  henry  a.  CLAPP,  Boston. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  PkOaMphia. 

Professor  KUNO  FRANCKE,  Ph.D., 

Harvard  University. 

Mr.  J.  S.  HARTLEY,  New  York. 

Professor  C.  T.  WINCHESTER,  L.H.D., 

Wesleyan  University. 

Professor  TRACY  PECK,  M.A.,  Yale  University. 

Mr.  C.  K.  GILBERT,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

President  G.  STANLEY  HALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Clark  University. 

Professor  WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  Edinburgh. 

Professor  F.  K.  SANDERS,  Ph.D.,         Yale  University. 

Professor  MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  A.M.,  L.H.D., 

Cornell  University. 

Professor  J.  R.  S.  STERRETT,  Ph.D.,  Amherst  College. 

Dr.  L.  O.  HOWARD,   U.  S.  Department  of  Agrioulturb. 

Professor  GEO.  E.  HALE,  University  of  Chicago. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

BSaXTIBSMBNTS   FOB  ADMISSION  TO   THE 

7BESHMAK  CLASS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Satisfactory  testimonials  of 
good  character  are  required.  All  testimonials  and  cer- 
tificates must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  before  July  10. 

In  order  to  secure  a  room  on  the  campus,  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary. 

Registration  blanks  are  provided  by  the  College  and 
no  one  will  be  considered  an  applicant  who  has  not  filled 
one  out  and  returned  it  to  the  Secretary. 

In  order  to  secure  a  room,  every  appHcation  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  ten  dollars.  This  sum  is 
forfeited  in  case  the  applicant  withdraws,  but  otherwise 
is  credited  on  the  first  payment. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  in 
the  following  subjects : 

Bnffliah: 

1.  Beading.—The  candidate  is  required  to  write  a  paragraph 
or  two  on  each  of  several  topics  chosen  by  her  from  a  consider- 
able number— perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before  her  in  the  ex- 
amination paper. 

The  books  presented  for  reading  are: 

In  1898 :  Milton's  Paradiae  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Pope's  lUad, 
Books  I  and  XXII ;  The  Sir  Boger  de  Ooverky  Papers  in  The 
Spectaicr;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  WakefidA;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Southey's  lAfe  of  Ndaon;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  lAxmfol;  Hawthorne's  JSbww  of  tAe  Seven 
Oa&Zea. 
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In  1899:  Dryden's  Palamon  and  ArcUe;  Pope's  lUad,  Books 
I,  VI,  XXn  and  XXIV ;  The  Sir  Boger  de  (JoverUy  Papers  in 
The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  An- 
ctent  Mariner;  DeQuincey's  ^t^^  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's 
Last  of  the  Mohicane;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Lawnfal;  Haw- 
thorne's Houae  of  the  Seven  Oaibles. 

In  1900:  Dryden's  PaHamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliady  Books 
I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV ;  The  Sir  Boger  de  Cov&rUy  Pa/gere  in 
The  Spectator ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  SgoWb  Ivanhoe; 
DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the 
Mohiccms;  Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Lawnfal, 

n.  Study  and  Practice, — ^This  part  of  the  examination  will  be 
upon  subject-matter,  form  and  logical  structure,  and  pre-sup- 
poses  the  candidate's  ability  to  express  herself  in  good  English. 
The  books  prescribed  for  study  and  practice  are : 

1898:  Shakesi)eare's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  CondUation 
wUh  America;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Tennyson's 
Princess, 

In  1899 :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lostn  Books 
I  and  II ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  wUh  America ;  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Bwiis, 

In  1900 :  Shakesi)eare's  Macbeth ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books 
I  and  II;  Burke's  Speech  on  GortdUaUon  with  America;  Ma- 
caulay's  Essays  on  MiUon  and  Adddson. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  EInglish  whose  work  is 
notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar  or 
division  into  paragraphs.  The  essentials  of  English  grammar 
and  rhetoric  should  not  be  neglected  in  preparatory  study. 
Emphasis  should  be  laid  throughout  the  entire  course  on  the 
habitual  use  of  good  English  in  all  recitations  and  written  exer- 
cises. In  connection  with  the  study  of  prescribed  books 
parallel  reading  is  strongly  recommended.  An  outline  history 
of  English  literature  in  special  connection  with  the  books 
studied  is  advantageous. 

History:    Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  Empire ;  outlines  of  American  or  Eng- 
lish history.    Any  standard  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England 
or  America  may  be  used.    The  following  have  been  reoom 
mendod :  For  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  sections  on  Greek 
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and  Roman  History  in  Sheldon's  Oeneral  Biatory  or  Myers'  Gfen- 
ercU  History;  for  American  history,  Johnston's  Hxstory  of  the 
UnUed  States^  or  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States ;  for  Eng^lish 
history,  Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools.  The  following, 
however,  more  nearly  represent  the  amount  and  kind  of  work 
it  is  hoped  may  be  presented :  Oman,  History  of  Greece;  AUcroft 
and  Masom,  History  of  Bome,  or  Allen,  History  of  the  Boman 
People;  Guest  and  Underwood,  Handbook  of  English  History  (to 
year  1793),  or  Gardiner,  Students^  History  of  England  through 
Part  IX ;  Johnston,  History  of  the  Umied  States^  or  Fiske,  History 
of  the  Uniied  States. 


:  (a)  Algebra. — ^The  requirements  in  Algebra 
embrace  the  following  subjects :  Factors ;  Common  Divisors  and 
Multiples ;  Fractions ;  Ratio  and  Proportion ;  Negative  Quanti- 
ties and  Interpretation  of  Negative  Results ;  The  Doctrine  of 
Exponents;  Radicals  and  Equations  involving  Radicals;  The 
Binomial  Theorem;  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progres- 
sions ;  Putting  Questions  into  Equations ;  The  ordinary  methods 
of  Elimination  and  the  solution  of  both  Numerical  and  Literal 
Equations  of  the  First  and  Second  Degrees,  with  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  and  of  problems  leading  to  such  equations. 
The  text-books  used  should  be  equivalent  to  the  larger  treatises 
of  Newoomb,  Olney,  Ray,  Robinson,  Todhunter,  Wells  or  Went- 
worth. 

(h)  Plane  geometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five 
books  of  Chauvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Ghometryj  or  the 
first  five  books  of  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Cfeometry, 
or  Wells'  Plane  Cfeometry,  or  the  first  six  books  of  Hamblin 
Smith's  Elements  of  Oeometry,  or  chapter  first  of  Olney's  Ek- 
mentsof  Qeometry. 

In  order  to  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  College,  recent 
review  of  the  work  completed  early  in  the  preparatory  course 
is  necessary. 

Latin :  Grammar,  Alien  and  Greenough,  Gildersleeve-Lodge, 
or  Bennett ;  Liatin  Composition,  Collar  (Parts  III  and  IV),  or 
Daniell  (Parts  I  and  II),  or  Allen  (50  lessons),  or  Riggs'  In 
Latinumi  (Parts  I  and  II);  Caesar,  OaUic  Wary  four  books; 
Cicero,  seven  orations  (the  Manilian  Law  to  count  as  two); 
Vergil,  Aeneid,  six  books.    Translation  at  sight  from  Caesar  and 
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from  Cicero's  orations.    The  Koman  method  of  pronunciation  is 
used. 

Applicants  must  present  Latin  Ck>mpo6ition  in  connection 
with  the  translation. 

The  attention  of  preparatory  schools  is  specially  called  to  the 
following  points : — 

1.  The  advantage  of  studying  Latin  Prose  in  connection  with 
the  various  authors  read. 

2.  Practice  in  reading  Latin  with  special  attention  to  vowel 
quantities,  and  training  the  ear  by  the  translation  of  Latin  read 
aloud. 

In  addition  to  the  Latin  two  other  languages  are 
REQUIRED.  The  second  language  may  he  Greek  or  Oerman  or 
French ;  the  third  language  may  be  French  or  Oerman.  (See  page 
20  for  substitutions  allowed.) 

Greek :  Candidates  must  be  able  to  read  at  sight  easy  Greek 
prose  and  easy  passages  from  Homer ;  also,  to  render  easy  Eng- 
lish x>assages  into  correct  Greek.  For  this,  they  should  have 
thorough  training  in  Granunar,  with  constant  practice  from  the 
start  in  translating  sentences  into  Greek,  and  should  read  care- 
fully at  least  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  or  the  Hdknica  and 
three  books  of  the  lUad  or  the  Odyssey ^  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  at  sight.  They  should  have  at  command  a  fair 
vocabulary,  should  be  able  to  recognize  forms  at  a  glance,  and 
to  read  Greek  aloud  intelligently  and  with  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Practice  in  translating  from  hearing  is  strongly  recommended. 

German  (if  offered  as  the  third  language) :  (a)  The  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  and  esi)ecially  these  topics :  the  declension 
of  articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily 
classified ;  the  conjugation  of  weak  and  of  the  more  usual  strong 
verbs ;  the  more  common  prepositions ;  the  simpler  uses  of  the 
modal  auxiliaries ;  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word  or- 
der. Proficiency  of  the  applicant  may  be  tested  by  questions  on 
the  above  topics  and  by  the  translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  sentences,  (b)  Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy 
prose.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired 
by  reading  not  less  than  two  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of 
simple  German. 
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Practice  in  pronunciation,  In  writinff  German  from  dictation, 
and  in  the  use  of  simple  German  phrases  in  the  class-room,  is 
recommended. 

Preparation  for  the  elementary  requirement  need  not  call 
for  more  than  one  year's  instruction  of  five  periods  per  week. 

Oermaa  (if  offered  as  the  second  language) :  (a)  More  ad- 
vanced grammar.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ac- 
cidence, of  the  elements  of  word-formation,  and  of  the  princi- 
pal uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  the  candidate  must  be 
familiar  with  the  essentials  of  Grerman  sjrntax,  and  particularly 
with  the  uses  of  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive  and  in- 
finitive moods.  The  proficiency  of  the  applicant  may  be  tested 
by  questions  on  these  topics,  and  by  the  translation  into  Ger- 
man of  easy  connected  English  prose,  (b)  Translation  at  sight 
of  ordinary  German.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility 
can  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  addUion  to  the  amount  men- 
tioned under  German  as  the  third  language,  at  least  five  hun- 
dred pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  poetry.  It 
is  recommended  that  not  less  than  one-half  of  this  reading  be 
selected  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

It  is  essential  that  the  candidate  acquire  the  ability  to  follow 
a  recitation  conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  lan- 
guage questions  asked  by  the  instructor. 

Frsnoh  (if  offered  as  the  third  language) :  A  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Grammar.  Whitney's  Practical 
French  Grammar,  part  first.  Henri  Greville,  Dosia;  Octave 
Feuillet,  Xe  Boman  cTun  jeune  homme  pawre ;  Daudet,  La  BeUe 
Nivemaisej  and  three  of  Bdcher's  College  Plays.  It  should  be 
understood  that  in  these  requirements,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  itself  rather  than  of  the  Grammar  that  is  de- 
manded. 

French  (if  offered  as  the  second  language) :  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  Grammar  and  ability  to  translate  easy 
English  prose  into  French.  (Whitney  and  Edgren's  Grammars 
recommended).  Six  of  B6cher's  College  Plays;  Daudet,  La 
BeUe  Nivemaise ;  Souvestre,  TJn  PkQoaophe  sous  Us  toils;  Julliot, 
MademoisdU  Solange;  Malot,  Sans  FamiUe;  Erckman-Cbatrian, 
Le  Consent  de  181S, 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  essential  that 
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candidates  for  admiaBlon  should  have  some  practice  in  French 
conversation. 


In  plaoe  of  the  third  language  the  oandidate  may  dfer 
either  of  the 


1.  An  additional  year  of  work,  above  tiie  re^^lar  entrance  re- 
quirement, in  the  second  language.  No  certificate  of  a  school 
will  be  accepted  for  this  year  of  advanced  work,  and  when  pre- 
sented in  lieu  of  entrance  requirement  this  work  will  not  be 
counted  toward  the  degree. 

2.  A  year  of  work  in  Physics  or  Chemistry ;  that  is,  five  hours 
a  week,  not  less  than  two  of  which  shall  be  given  to  laboratory 
work. 

Certificates  from  approved  schools  will  be  accepted  in  place  of 
examinations  on  class-room  work  but  not  on  laboratory  work. 
Certificates  must  state  the  number  of  weeks  and  of  hours  per 
week  occupied,  describe  the  division  of  time  between  the  class- 
room and  laboratory,  and  specify  the  text-book  used  and  the 
ground  actually  gone  over. 

Laboratory  work  will  be  judged  by  an  examination  of  the 
laboratory  note  book.  The  original  notes — notes  taken  by  the 
student  at  the  time  the  experiment  is  made—  certified  to  be 
such  by  the  instructor,  must  be  presented  for  examination. 
Revised  copies,  if  such  have  been  made  by  the  student,  may 
accompany  the  original  notes,  but  should  not  be  substituted  for 
them. 

The  course  in  Physics  must  cover  the  subject  as  treated  in 
Cooley's  Student's  Manual  of  Physics,  or  its  equivalent.  The 
laboratory  work  must  consist  of  at  least  40  quantitative  experi- 
ments selected  from  the  Manual.  As  many  additional  qualita- 
tive experiments  as  practicable  should  be  made. 

BZAMHTATIONS. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  Col- 
lege June  1,2,  3,4,  )-^^^ 
September  21,  22,  23,  24,  )  ^^^^• 

Examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  may 
also  be  given  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Atlanta,  Washington,  Omaha, 
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Denver  and  San  Francisco,  during  the  last  week  in  May 
or  the  first  week  in  June,  1898. 

Application  for  examination  at  any  of  these  places 
must  be  made  to  the  President  before  April  15. 

Candidates  for  examination  must  be  present  at  9  a.  m. 
for  registration. 

The  order  of  entrance  examinations  is  as  follows : 

Wednesday,    Latin,  9.30  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

English,  2  to  4.30  P.  M. 
Thursday,       Geometry,  9.30  to  11.30  A.  M. 

History,  2  to  4.30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Greek,  German,  French,  9.30  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

Algebra,  2  to  4  P.  M. 
Saturday,        German,  French  (third  language),  9.30  to  11  A.  M. 

Students  cannot  have  rooms  at  the  Collesre  until  their 
examinations  have  been  completed.  Lodging  may  be 
procured  at  cottages  near  the  College  upon  application 
to  the  Treasurer. 

Those  enteriujo^  on  certificate  should  register  before 
five  o^clock  p.  M.  on  Thursday  or  Friday  of  examination 
week. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who  have  special  exami- 
nations to  take,  students  returning  to  College  must  not 
present  themselves  until  Friday  of  the  opening  week. 

No  one  is  at  liberty  to  occupy  a  room  until  she  has 
made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Treasurer  for 
the  payment  then  due. 

OEBTIFIOATES. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examination  in  the 
following  cases : 

1.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools,  pupils  of  which 
have  passed  all  entrance  examinations  without  condition. 

2.  When  they  have  been  prepared  by  a  graduate  of  the  Ck>Uege 
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engaged  in  the  work  of  private  instruction,  one  of  whose  pupils 
has  before  passed  all  entrance  examinations  without  condition. 

3.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools  which  have  been 
visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  them,  or 
in  regard  to  which  the  Faculty  have  other  sufficient  means  of 
information. 

The  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withdraw  the  above- 
mentioned  privilege  in  case  students  thus  admitted  fail  after 
fair  trial  to  maintain  their  standing. 

The  certificates  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
be  accepted  in  place  of  examination,  as  far  as  they  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College. 

In  all  cases  the  certificate  must  specify  the  text-book  tised,  the 
ground  actually  gone  over,  and  the  date  of  the  examination. 
The  final  examination  in  any  svJbject  covered  by  the  oeit^/Zoote  must 
have  been  taken  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  the  oamdidat/^a  entranoe 
to  OoUege.  Certificate  forms  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 
the  Secretary. 

AU  certificates  and  tesUmonidls  must  he  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
h^ore  July  10. 

SPEOIAL  OOUBSSa. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  special  courses  are 
the  same  as  those  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class. 
Candidates  must  consult  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
courses  of  study  desired,  and  their  work  will  be  arranged 
by  him  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments. 

PAINTINa  AND  ICXTSIO. 

Instruction  in  the  history  and  theory  of  the  arts  is  of- 
fered among  the  courses  of  the  College  (see  pp.  54,  55). 
Instruction  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  is  also  provided 
for,  but  this  is  not  counted  toward  the  degree,  and  in- 
volves an  extra  charge. 

The  College  aims  to  recognize  the  true  place  of  these 
studies  in  higher  education,  and  provides  full  facilities 
for  those  who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  Class. 
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Teachers  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  and  who 
present  to  the  President  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
success  in  teaching  and  of  their  proficiency  as  students, 
may  be  received  without  examination.  Certificates  of 
the  work  completed  will  be  given  when  desired. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANOED  STANDING. 

Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class  having  conditions 
in  her  work  will  be  suspended  from  membership  in  that 
class,  in  September,  until  the  deficiencies  have  been 
cancelled. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  not  coming  from 
other  colleges,  may  be  admitted,  on  examination,  to  the 
regular  course  at  any  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year.  Such  students  will  be  examined  in  all 
prescribed  studies  antecedent  to  the  desired  grade,  in- 
cluding the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College 
(unless  a  certificate  from  an  approved  school  is  presented), 
and  in  such  elective  studies  as  shall  be  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate and  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  coining  from  other  colleges  must  submit 
their  certificates  and  their  courses  of  study  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty.  No  student  will  be  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 


u 
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COUESES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ARBANOED  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  De- 
gree extends  over  four  years. 

Through  the  first  one  and  one-half  years  of  the  course, 
each  student  must  have  fifteen  hours  of  class-room  work 
per  week ;  during  the  last  two  and  one-half  years,  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hours. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
No  changes  will  be  considered  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Faculty  in  each  semester. 

The  required  courses  are  as  follows : 

7BESHMAK  TEAR. 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week. 


First  8emet^, 

Second  Semester, 

Latin 

4 

Latin 

4 

♦Greek     ) 

♦Greek     ) 

♦French    V 

4 

♦French   V 

4 

♦German  ) 

♦German ) 

Ensrlish 

3 

English 

3 

Mathematics 

3 

Mathematics 

4 

Hygiene 

1 

SOPHOMOKB  TEAIL 

First  Semester. 

Second  Semester, 

English 

3 

English 

3 

History 

t^.  Physics      j. 

til.  Chemistry 

3 
3 

Histonr 

t-4.  Physics      I 

\A,  Chemistry 

3 
3 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

SecoTid  Semester, 

Psychology 

3 

SEKIOR  TBAR. 

First  Semester. 

Ethics 

3 

All  other  courses  are 

1  electiye. 

«The  one  offered  at  entrance  as  second  language. 
tSeefootnote,  P.4S. 
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Pbxsidbnt  Tatlob  and  Pbofbssob  Fbbhoh. 

reouired. 

1.  PBjchology;  Lectures,  recitations  and  essays.  Junior  year, 
second  semester  [3].  Pbofbssor  Fbuvoh. 

The  study  of  Psychology  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree. The  subject  is  presented  as  science  of  mind  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  one  hand  from  the  physical  sciences  and  on 
the  other  from  speculative  Philosophy.  The  intimate  relation 
of  mental  phenomena  to  the  physical  organism  is  carefully 
considered  and  the  practical  bearing  of  psychological  principles 
on  the  rules  of  thought  and  methods  of  education  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  view.  The  aim  of  the  instructor  in  this  subject,  as  in 
all  the  courses  of  the  department,  is  both  to  further  the  immedi- 
ate intellectual  discipline  of  the  student  and  also  to  lay  a  basis 
for  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  independent  conception  of  self, 
the  world,  and  God.  Lectures  and  text-book  study  are  supple- 
mented by  essays  and  free  class-room  discussion.  The  student 
is  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to  think  for  herself. 

2.  Ethics ;  A  study  of  the  elementary  principles,  and  lectures 
on  the  history  of  ethical  philosophy.  Senior  year,  first  se- 
mester [3].  PBBsiDBirT  Taylor. 

This  course  is  required  of  students  for  a  degree.  A  text-book 
forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  is  made  the  ground  of  free 
discussion.  A  course  of  lectures  supplements  the  work  and 
reading  in  the  history  of  ethical  philosophy  is  required.  Topics 
of  study  are  the  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  and  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  moral  obligation.  The  duties  of  moral  beings  to 
self,  others,  and  God,  are  also  discussed. 

elective. 
Pbofbssor  Fbbhoh. 

Goorte  A*  Logic ;  Jevons'  MemeTUary  Le89on8  in  Logic,  First 
semester  [3].    (Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.) 

Goorte  B.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy ;  lectures,  recita- 
tions, reading  of  authors  in  translation,  essays.  Second  semes- 
ter [2].    (Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.) 

Course  0.  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.  Senior  year,  first 
semester  [3].    The  principal  systems  of  the  seventeenth  and 
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first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  are  studied  in  their 
genetic  relations  with  special  attention  to  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

OouraeD.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (continued).  Senior 
year,  second  semester  [3].  Kant  and  the  principal  post-Kantian 
systems  are  studied. 

In  both  courses,  C  and  D,  Falckenberg's  ElsUyry  of  Modem 
Philosophy  is  used,  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions,  read- 
ing of  authors  and  papers. 

Oourse  E.  Metaphysics.  Senior  year,  first  semester  [3]. 
Lectures,  analyses  of  prescribed  reading,  discussions  and  essays. 
The  fundamental  problems  of  Knowing  and  Being  are  treated 
both  critically  and  constructively,  including  such  subjects  as 
Theory  of  Knowledge,  Materialism,  Idealism,  Causation,  Free- 
dom and  Theism.  Bowne's  Metaphysics  is  used  as  a  basis  of 
study,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  works  of  Lotze,  Spencer, 
and  the  recent  English  Idealists. 

LATIN. 

Pbofbssgb  MooBa,  Miss  Baix,  Miss  Dutton,  and  Miss  Wabrbh. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Cicero,  pro  SuOat  Livy,  Bocks  XXT-XXU  (Westcott)  or 
Books  V-VII  (Cluer)  [3],  Latin  Prose  Composition  [1].  First 
semester. 

2.  Cicero,  de  Senectute  or  de  AmicUia  (Kelsey),  Pliny,  LeUei^s 

(Platner)  [3],  Latin  Prose  Composition  [1].    Second  semester. 

Miss  baijL,  Miss  Dutton,  abd  Miss  Wabbbh. 

The  purpose  of  this  course,  which  runs  through  the  Freshman 
year,  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read  ordinary  prose  Latin  with 
ease  and  intellifirence.  The  exercises  in  Latin  Composition  are 
tor  the  most  part  based  on  the  texts  read,  and  translation  from 
hearing  Latin  read  is  a  regular  class  exercise.  The  peculiarities 
of  Liyy's  style  are  noted  and  contrasted  with  the  classic  idiom 
of  Cicero. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.     Horace,  SaUres  and  EpisUes  (Kirkland),  Latin 

Composition.    Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3]. 

Miss  Ball. 
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Those  Satires  and  Epistles  are  read  which  bear  on  some  spe- 
cial subject ;  e.  g.  Horace's  literary  position,  his  criticism  of 
Lucilius,  his  portrayal  of  life  and  society  in  Rome,  his  relations 
with  Maecenas.  Peculiarities  of  syntax  and  diction  are  noted, 
especially  those  which  show  the  influence  of  colloquial  usage. 
The  course  in  Prose  Composition  continues  and  supplements  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Gk>urse  B.  Cicero,  LetUrs  (Tyrrell),  Latin  Composition. 
Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3].  pbofbsbob  Moors. 

The  special  interest  of  Cicero's  letters  arises  from  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  history  of  the  period  as  well  as  on  the  private 
life  of  their  author.  The  language  is  colloquial  and  stands  con- 
trasted with  the  formal  style  of  Cicero's  other  writings.  The 
course  in  Prose  Composition  continues  and  supplements  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Gk>urse  0.  Horace,  Odes  and  E^podea  selected  (C.  L.  Smith). 
Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [3].  Miss  ball. 

A  large  number  of  the  Odes  are  read  with  special  attention  to 
those  that  illustrate  the  beauties  of  Horace's  poetry.  The 
metres,  historical  relations  and  rhetorical  usages  are  also  con- 
sidered. The  Epodes  are  taken  up  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  deyelopment  of  the  poet's  lyric  style. 

Ck>iirse  D.  Cicero,  de  QOkiis,  Bock  UI  (Holden),  ISisculan 
DispuUU/iona  (Teubner  text),  Latin  Composition.  Sophomore 
year,  second  semester  [3].  Miss  wabbbh. 

The  careful  study  of  de  Off,  III  and  Tusc.  Disp,  I  is  sup- 
plemented by  rapid  reading  of  other  portions  of  these  works. 
At  the  same  time  the  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  leading 
principles  of  Cicero's  system  of  Ethics.  The  Latin  Composition 
is  of  a  more  advanced  character  and  deals  with  questions  of 
style  as  well  as  correctness  of  expression. 

Cknirse  E.  Vergil,  BucoUcs^  Qeorgics  ondAeneid  VII-XII  se- 
lected.   Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [2J.       miss  duttoh. 

This  course,  which  includes  those  portions  of  Vergil  not  usually 
read  in  preparation  for  college,  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  vari- 
ety and  development  of  Vergil's  poetic  genius.  Hence  the  Latin 
will  be  read  rapidly  and  the  purpose  of  the  work  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  literary  and  historical. 
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Gtoorte  F.'    Latin  Composition.    Second  semester  [1]. 

PBOFB8SOB  MOOBIL 

This  course  is  intended  for  Seniors  who  wish  for  special  in- 
struction in  writini2r  Latin. 

Ck)nne  F.*    Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  (Pedb  and  Ar- 

rawsmUh).    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

Pbotbssob  moobb. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  do  not  propose  to 
continue  their  study  of  Latin  and  yet  desire  to  possess  some  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  literature.  Characteristic  selections 
are  read,  supplemented  by  collateral  reading. 

Coarse  G.  Roman  Comedy,  Terence,  Addphoe  ( Ashmore),  and 
Plautus,  Ooptm  (Hallidie).    First  semester  [3]. 

PaOTBSSOB  MOOBB. 

Half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  each  one  of  the  plays  and  the 
work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  Roman  Comedy  and  the 
preparation  of  special  papers  by  the  class. 

Ck)ur8e  H.  Tacitus,  Agrkda  or  Qtrmama  (Hopkins),  Afmals 
I-VI  (Allen).    Second  semester  [3].  pbofbssob  Moobb. 

The  syntax  and  style  of  Tacitus  are  studied  as  exhibiting  the 
characteristics  of  the  silver  age  of  Latin  prose.  Collateral 
reading  on  the  period  covered,  and  lectures  on  the  historians 
between  Livy  and  Tacitus  are  included  in  the  course. 

Course  I.  Roman  Elegy,  Catullus  (Merrill),  Tibullus  and  Pro- 
pertius  (Ramsay).    First  semester  [3].  pbofbssob  moobb. 

Catullus'  position  among  Latin  poets,  his  originality,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Alexandrine  school  and  similar  questions  are  con- 
sidered. Tibullus  and  Propertius  are  used  to  illustrate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  elegy.    The  course  includes  collateral  reading. 

Course  J.  Juvenal,  Saiires  (Hardy),  Pliny,  iMers  (Platner). 
First  semester  [3].  PsonssoB  moobb. 

As  these  authors  present  opposite  views  of  social  life  in  Rome 
under  the  E^rly  Empire,  an  important  feature  of  the  work  con- 
sists in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  various  topics  suggested  by 
the  text. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  1898-9  in  place  of  Course  I. 

Coarse  K.  Lucretius  I,  lU  (Kelsey),  Cicero,  De  NaJtwra  Deth 
rum  (Teubner  text).  Second  semester  [3].      pbofbssob  moobb. 
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Lucretius  offers  the  fullest  statement  we  have  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy,  the  attitude  of  which  towards  the  gods  is  dis- 
cussed in  Book  I  of  the  De  Naiura  Deorum.  On  its  scientific 
side  Epicureanism  shows  many  interesting  coincidences  with 
modern  science. 

Course  L.    Roman  Institutions.    Second  semester  [2]. 

PBOrXSSOB  MOOBB. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  point  out  the  connection  be- 
tween modern  institutions  and  those  of  ancient  Rome.  After 
briefly  considering  the  attitude  of  modem  criticism  towards  the 
early  x>oriod  of  Roman  history,  the  institutions  of  the  Regal 
period  are  taken  up,  and  their  development  into  Republican 
forms  and  offices,  and  final  absorption  into  those  of  the  Empire 
is  traced. 

This  course  is  open  to  Sophomores. 

Course  H.  An  Introduction  to  Ck)mparative  Grammar.  Sec- 
ond semester  [1].  Pbotbssob  Moobb 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  very  general  idea  of  the  his- 
tory, theories  and  methods  of  modem  Philology  with  special 
illustration  from  the  Grseco-Italic  group  of  languages.  The  class 
will  consult  the  works  of  Whitney  and  Delbrtlck. 

SAKSKBIT. 

PBOnSSOB  MOOBS. 

Sanskrit  is  an  elective  course  of  two  hours  running  through 
the  Senior  year.  The  study  of  the  characters  and  infiections  of 
the  language  is  first  taken  up  with  Whitney's  Grammar  as  a 
text-book ;  later,  selections  from  Lanman's  Reader  are  read. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  instructor  before  electing  the 
course. 

PBomsoB  Lbaoh,  Miss  Maoubdt,  and  miss  Stbvbns. 

REQUIRED  O0TTBSE3. 

1.  Lysias ;  Andocides  [3].  English  into  Greek  [1].  Transla- 
tion at  sight  and  also  from  hearing.  Lectures  on  legal,  politi- 
cal, and  social  aspects  of  Athenian  life.  Freshman  year,  first 
semester.  Miss  Maoubdt. 

2.  Homer,  Odyssey;  Herodotus  [3].  English  into  Greek  [1]. 
Translation  at  sight.    Lectures  on  Homeric  Antiquities  and  on 
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the  Homeric  Question.    Historical  explaaation  of  the  Homeric 
Forms  and  Syntax.    Freshman  year,  second  semester. 

Miss  Maousdt  and  Miss  Stbvbrb. 

elective  courses. 

Oourse  A.  (Short  course)  Grammar.  Xenophon,  Cyropaedki ; 
Plato,  Apology.  First  and  second  semesters  [3].  This  course  is 
given  for  the  sake  of  non-Greek  students  who  wish  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  language.  pbotxssob  Lsace. 

Ckmrse  B.  (Short  course  continued).  Lysias ;  Homer,  Odyssey, 
English  into  Greek.    First  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Miss  MACUBDT. 

Ooune  C  The  New  Testament.  The  Gospels.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  vocabulary  and  grammar.  First  and  second 
semesters  [1].  Miss  maoubdt. 

Course  D.  Demosthenes,  OraUons  against  PkiUp  [2].    English 

into  Greek  [1].    Sophomore  year,  first  semester.    This  course  is 

required  for  the  other  elective  courses  in  Greek. 

Miss  Maoubdt. 

Ctourse  E.  Plato,  Chrgias  and  Protagoras.  Lectures  on  Soo- 
rates,  the  Socratic  Method,  the  Sophists.  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester  [3].  Miss  maoubdt. 

Oourse  F.  Thucydides,  The  SidUan  Expedition.  First  se- 
mester [3].  Pbofbssob  Lbaoh. 

Course  Q.  Aristophanes,  Frogs  and  Birds.  Outline  of  the 
KniglUSj  the  Achamians  and  the  Wasps  will  also  be  given.  First 
semester  [2].  Pbofbssob  lxach. 

Oourse  H.    Euripides,  Medea  and  Ion.    First  semester  [2]. 

Pbofbssob  Lbaoh. 
Ck)urses  G  and  H  are  given  alternately. 

Oourse  L  Sophocles,  Ajax  and  Antigone.  Second  semester 
[3].  l^orBSsoB  Lbaoh. 

Course  J.  Plato,  Bqpublic.  Selections  from  the  Theaetetus. 
First  semester  [3].  PBorassos  Lbaoh. 

Course  K.  Aristotle,  PoLHics.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Pbotbssob  Lbaoh. 

Course  L.    Aeschylus,  Agamemnon.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Pbovbssob  Lbaoh. 
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Course  H.    Pindar.    Seoond  semester  [2]. 

PBonsssoB  Lbaoh. 
CSourses  L  and  M  are  ^iven  alternately. 

Course  N.    (To  be  given  in  189^99.)    Pausanias.    Second 
semester  [2]. 
Illustrated  lectures  will  be  giYen  with  this  course. 

PROnSSOB  LSACH. 

Graduate  Course  in  1897-98.  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  and  Greek 
Inscriptions. 

A  society  called  the  Hellenic  Society  meets  once  in  two 
weeks  to  hear  papers  on  Archaeological  subjects.  A  few  lec- 
tures are  given  before  this  society  by  professors  from  other 
colleges. 

Vassar  College  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  The  school  affords 
facilities  for  archaeological  investigation  and  study  in  Greece, 
and  graduates  of  this  college  are  entitled  to  all  its  advantages 
without  expense  for  tuition. 

BOMAHCE  LAVOTIAOES. 

7BEN0H. 

PBonssoB  Bbaoq,  Miss  Eplbb,  and  Db.  Roosrs. 

REQT7IRED. 

1  and  2.  Reading,  Hugo,  Quatre-vingt-treize ;  Michelet,  Lovis  XL 
€t  Charles  le  timiraire;  Balzac,  CanUs;  Bourget,  Lea  Voyageuaes ; 
Dumas  Jr.,  La  Question  Sargent ;  Augier,  Le  FUs  de  GKboyer. 
Grammar,  Magnenat,  French  Pnutical  Course.  Prose  compo- 
sition, Grandgent's  French  Composition.  Conversation.  Fresh- 
man year,  first  and  second  semesters  [4]. 

Miss  Eflsb  and  Db.  Roonbs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  thorough  grammatical 
drill,  to  teach  students  to  write  and  speak  French  correctly. 
The  reading  consists  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century. 

ELiECmVE. 

Course  A.  Short  course.  Fontaine,  Lecture  et  oonversatkm; 
Ghxtmmatrefran^faise.  Prose  composition,  exercises  based  upon 
Colomba.  Beading,  M6rim6e,  Colomha;  Copp^e,  Le  Luthier  de 
Crimone ;  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Cinq-Mars,  Conversation.  Sopho- 
more year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3].  miss  bplsr. 
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This  course  is  designed  for  students  who,  having  entered 
college  without  fVench,  wish  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease  and 
to  understand  conversation.  The  work  includes  the  study  of 
grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  reading  of  modem  prose. 

Ck)ur0d  B.  The  same  as  1  and  2.  It  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  taken  the  Short  course.  First  and  second  semesters 
[3].  Miss  Eplsr. 

Course  C.  Textual  reading  and  study  of  French  literature 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  1848.  Bowen^s  French  Lyrics ; 
Daudet,  Zes  Letti'es  de  mon  moulin ;  Hugo,  Hemom.  Sophomore 
year,  first  semester  [3].  PBon»soB  bbaoq. 

Historical  study  of  the  language  and  survey  of  the  literature 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Relations  of  the  classical,  the 
popular  and  low  Latin  to  modem  French.  Brief  history  of  the 
language.  The  French  Revolution  in  reference  to  literature. 
Introduction  in  France  of  the  Shakespearian  drama.  Duels. 
The  religious  renaissance,  Chateaubriand.  German  and  Italian 
influences,  Mme.  de  Sta^l.  Early  pessimism,  Chateaubriand 
and  Lamartine.  The  philhellenic  movement  inaugurated  by 
Byron  and  continued  by  Hugo,  Casimir  Delavig^e.  The  Ro- 
manticists and  the  Humanitarians,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Gauthier, 
Cousin,  Guizot  and  Lacordaire. 

Course  D.  The  literatiu^  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Vol- 
taire, Mirope;  Saint-Pierre,  Paid  et  Vtrginie;  ComeUle,  Is  OA; 
La  Fontaine,  Fables,    Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [3]. 

PB0FBS80B  BRAOQ. 

Reading  of  texts  bringing  out  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  literary  characteristics  of  that  century  compared 
with  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth.  Literature  of 
transition.  The  form  and  spirit  of  its  poetry,  Voltaire,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  Lebrun,  Andr^  Ch^nier.  The  new  scientific 
spirit,  Fontenelle.  The  destructive  and  the  constructive  work 
of  Voltaire  and  the  practical  aim  of  his  literary  work.  The 
Encyclopediscs.  Rousseau's  life,  work  and  influence.  His 
theories  of  education,  the  state  and  society,  his  disciples :  Ber^ 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre  and  TolstoX.  The  literary  forces  disinte- 
grating the  Anden  lUgime, 

Oonrse  XL  Reading  of  difficult  modern  French  and  prose 
composition.    Barr&re  and  Sornet,  French  Composition ;  Fas- 
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nacht's  Second  Course  of  French  Composition  for  advanced 
students.  Loti,  Selections  (Cameron),  Bamumixho;  Bour^et,  Le 
DiadpU;  De  VoerU6,  Hev/re»  d^histoire;  Anatole  France,  Le  Crime 
de  Sylvestre  Bonnard.  Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  semes- 
ters [3].  PBonussoB  Braoq. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  the  linguistic  side  of  French  studies.  One 
hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  prose  composition. 

Ck>urse  F.  Critical  and  analytical  study  of  the  classical 
tragedy.    Junior  year,  first  semester  [3].         PBonssoR  bbaoq. 

The  French  Academy,  the  national  and  institutional  theatre 
in  Paris.  The  state  contribution  to  dramatic  art.  The  rise  of 
the  French  drama.  Causes  of  the  development  of  the  French 
tragedy.'  Its  form  and  spirit  compared  with  that  of  Greece  and 
of  England.  Study  of  Horace,  Oinna,  Polyeucte^  Andromaque, 
Iphigime  and  Athdlie,  in  their  sources,  their  structural  arrange- 
ment, their  contemporary  history  and  their  form.  This  course 
follows  Course  D. 

Ck>urse  G.  French  classical  comedy.  Junior  year,  second 
semester  [3].  Pbofxssob  bbaoq. 

History  of  the  development  of  comedy  in  France.  Comedy, 
the  Court,  the  Church.  Comedy  and  the  people.  Its  moral 
purpose  defined.  Bacine.  Lea  Plaideura  a  satire  upon  the 
abuses  of  judiciary  methods.  Molidre.  His  types,  his  method 
and  his  social  reform.  Le  Bourgeois  genHlhommey  Lea  PrMeuaes 
ridkukSf  Lee  Femmes  aavarUes,  L*  Avare  and  Le  Miecmthrope, 

Ckmrse  H.  Miscellaneous  Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 
Junior  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [2].      PBorassoB  bbaoq. 

Transformation  of  French  criticism  from  the  linguistic  to  the 
literary.  Dogmatic  criticism,  Boileau.  Popular  poetry.  La 
Fontaine's  conception  of  institutions  and  his  realistic  pictures 
of  contemporary  life.  Pascal  and  the  Jansenists.  Penaies  et 
Lea  ProvineicLles.  Literary  influence  of  Descartes,  his  IHaoowra 
de  la  mithode.  Massillon,  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  Their 
artistic  power  and  their  influence.  Foreig^n  prejudice.  Bossuet, 
Oraiaona  fwitbre8f  Henriette  d'  Arigleterre  and  HenrietU  de  France; 
Boileau,  Ode  contre  lea  Anglaia,  The  ideal  state  of  F6nelon  and 
his  education  of  women.    The  moralists,  La  Rochefoucauld  and 
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La  Bruy^re.    The  epistolary  writers,  Madame  de  S^vign^,  etc 
Discussions  and  conversation. 

Ck>arse  L  Old  French.  Introductory  lectures  to  the  study  of 
Old  fVench.  General  survey  of  grammatical  principles.  The 
Norman-French  element  in  English.  C16dat,  Qrammmrt  416- 
mentaire.  Choice  Beadmgs  frwn  French  History,  by  Gustavo  Mas- 
son.    La  Chanson  de  BoiUmd,    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

pboivssob  bbaoq. 

The  course  in  Old  French  is  intended  to  furnish  a  basis  both 
for  the  study  of  Early  English  and  the  historical  study  of  the 
French  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  with  facility  the  early  productions  of  the  Langue  d'OIl. 
The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  that  literature  of  Northern 
France  are  read  in  class. 

Course  K,  Ck)ntemporary  Literature.  Senior  year,  first  and 
second  semesters  [2].  PBonssos  bbaoq. 

Survey  of  the  ethnographical  characteristics  of  the  French. 
Physical  environments.  The  influences  of  institutions,  the  fam- 
ily, the  schools.  The  philosophical,  the  scientific  and  the  artistic 
education.  The  religious  institutions  and  influences.  Literary 
societies  and  the  salons.  Literary  theories.  Classicism,  roman- 
ticism, realism,  naturalism,  Parnassism,  symbolism  and  impres- 
sionism. Foreign  influences ;  the  American,  English,  German, 
Russian  and  Scandinavian.  The  moral  and  religious  reaction 
in  literature.  Study  of  different  departments  of  contempo- 
rary literature  and  its  representative  men.  Criticism,  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  men,  Bruneti^re,  Lemaitre,  Bourget,  Saroey  and 
Faguet.  Tendencies  in  philosophy,  the  idealism  of  Benan, 
the  materialism  of  Taine  and  the  theistic  philosophy  repre- 
sented by  Paul  Janet.  History,  its  transition  from  an  art  to  a 
science,  Lavisse,  Sorel.  Eloquence,  transition  from  the  aristo- 
cratic to  the  democratic  form  in  the  Parliament,  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  pulpit.  Poetry,  its  decadence,  SuUy-Prudhomme,  de 
n6r6dia.  The  drama,  its  present  power,  Sardou.  Novels,  their 
characteristics  and  their  men,  Daudet,  Cherbuliez,  Bourget,  etc. 

Oourse  O.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  offered 
French  as  the  third  language  when  they  entered  college.  It 
covers  practically  though  more  completely  the  same  ground  as 
course  A.    Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Miss  Epun. 
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ITALIAN. 

Course  A.  Elementary  Italian.  Grammar  and  prose  compo- 
sition. Beading,  Manzoni,  IPrcm/essi  Sposi;  D'  Azello,  NUxold 
de*  Lapi;  Grossi,  Marco  Viaoonti ;  Pellico,  Franoesca  da  BiminL 
Junior  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3].  db.  boosbs. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Italian  grammar,  the  study  of  constructions  and  of 
the  relations  of  the  language  to  the  Latin.  The  reading  is  con- 
fined to  modern  Italian  fiction  and  to  the  Italian  drama. 

Course  B.  Classical  Italian.  Dante,  the  Vita  Nvova,  the 
Canvito,  the  Canzomere^  the  Divina  Ccmmedia;  Petrarch,  the 
Bime,    Senior  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Db.  Bogbbs. 

Careful  study  of  texts,  interpretation  and  related  subjects. 
The  lines  of  the  great  literary  personalities  of  the  period.  The 
character  and  influence  of  the  Humanistic  movement. 

GEBMAN. 

ABSOOZATB  PBOrBSSOB  HBBHOIiZ,   IfiSS  NBBV  and  Miss  BABTBLMABir. 

BEQT7IBED. 

1  and  2.  Grammar.  Composition.  Translation  at  sight  from 
English  into  German.  Jagemann,  Qtrman  Prose  Composition; 
Biehl,  Der  Fhkdti  der  Schonheit ;  Freytag,  Bilderaus  der  deutschen 
Vergangenheit,  Poems  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  Chamisso, 
etc. 
Freshman  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [4]. 

ASSOOZATB  PaonSSSOB  HBBHOIiZ  AND  MiSS  BABTBLMANN. 

ELECnVB. 

Course  A.  Short  Course.  Schmitz,  Elements  of  the  Qerman 
Language,  Parts  I  and  II ;  Harris,  Qerman  Beader ;  Gerst&cker, 
QermeUhausen ;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Bamhdm.  Sophomore  year, 
first  and  second  semesters  [3].  miss  BABTiiiMANN. 

This  short  course  is  intended  to  give  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  the  study  of  German  and  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  work  consists  of  a  thorough  drill  in  grammar,  with  writ- 
ten and  oral  exercises,  translation  from  German  into  English, 
and  vUx  versa,  and  of  reading  and  memorizing  prose  and  poetry, 
the  matter  read  being  made  the  subject  of  conversation  and  com- 
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position.    Great  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation  and  correct 
expression. 

Oourse  B*  (Short  course  continued.)  Grammar,  Translation, 
Prose  Ck)mpo6ition.  Biehl,  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit;  Scheffel, 
Der  Tnmpeter  von  Sakkingm ;  Schiller,  Die  Jwngfrau  von  Orleans; 
Goethe,  Hermann  vmd  Dorothea^    First  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

ASBOOIATB  PBOnSBOB  HXRBOLS. 

Coone  C.  History  of  Literature  from  the  early  beginning  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  Selections  from  the  first  classical  period. 
Ntbehmgenlied;  Qvdnm;  Der  arme  Hemrick;  ParvivaL  The 
Minneadnger,  Schiller,  WaUenstein,  Essays.  Sophomore  year, 
first  semester  [3].  icxss  nxif. 

Ooone  D.  History  of  Literature  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Luther;  Hans  Sachs;  Klopstock;  Wie- 
land.  Lessing,  EmiUa  ChUottL  Essays.  Sophomore  year,  sec- 
ond semester  [3J.  Miss  Nnv. 

Ck>urse  B.  History  of  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Regeneration  of  Grerman  literature  through  Lessing.  Herder. 
Discussion  of  the  influence  of  authors  on  their  contemporaries 
and  entire  periods.  Essays  upon  topics  suggested  by  the  class 
work.    Losaingj  NoUhan  der  Weise,    First  semester  [2].    In  1898- 

99  [3].  ASSOGIATB  PBOnCSSOB  HXBHOLZ. 

Students  are  expected  to  read  extracts  from  the  histories  of 
German  literature,  to  study  the  lives  of  the  great  poets  in  con- 
nection with  their  works  and  with  the  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  movements  of  their  times. 

Course  F.  History  of  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
work  of  Course  E  continued.  Storm  and  Stress  period ;  Goethe, 
Schiller.    Goethe,  Ij^igenie;  Tasao,    Second  semester  [2].    In 

1898-99  [3].  ASSOOIATB  PBOFBSSOB  HBBHOIiE. 

Ooorse  G.  History  of  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Romantic  School.  Heine.  Critical  study  of  poetical  pro- 
ductions. Collateral  readings  and  lectures  will  supplement  the 
work  in  the  class-room.    Lessing's  Laoooon,    First  semester  [2]. 

ASSOOIATB  PBOVBSSOB  HBBHOLB. 

Course  H.  History  of  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
continued.  Httckert,  Uhland,  Schack.  Poets  of  War  and 
Liberation:  Arndt,  KOmer,  Schenkendorf.    Poets  of  Revolu- 
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tion:  Freilifirrath,  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben.    The  modern 
Storm  and  Stress.    Second  semester  [2]. 

AfiSOOIATB  PBOTB880B  HXBHOXJB. 

Ooorse  I«  Scientific  German,  Gore,  Sderux  Header  or  Hodges' 
Course  in  Scientific  Qerman;  Ciohn,  Vher  BakUrien;  Helmholz, 
Vber  Qoethes  noOmvnssenechafUiche  ArbeUen.  MOller,  Die  electri- 
echen  Mdachinen.    First  semester  [2]. 

CkmrM  J.  Continuation  of  Course  I.  DuBois-Baymond,  Wis- 
aenschaftMche  Vortrdge,  (Gore's  ed.)  A.  Lang,  Zttr  Chanvcteristic 
der  Fcreckungavoege  von  Lamark  wnd  Darwin.  Von  Baer,  Weikhe 
Auffaesung  der  lebendfm  Natur  ist  die  ridUigef  K011iker>  Der 
jetzige  Stand  der  morpholoffiachen  DiectpliTien.  Second  semester  [2]. 

Ckmrse  K.  Goethe,  Faust,  I,  II.  (a)  History  of  the  Faust 
legend ;  (b)  Dramatic  representations  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  (c)  critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust. 
Second  semester  [3].    In  189&-99,  first  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

ASSOOIATB  PBOFXSSOB  HXBHOLE. 

Course  L.  Modem  prose  writers,  with  special  reference  to 
historic  novels  considered  in  their  relation  to  German  life.  G. 
Freytag,  F.  Dahn,  V.  von  Scheffel,  J.  Wolff,  E.  Wichert,  Ebers, 
Hauff,  Jordan.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

AS80GIATB  PROFISSOB  HBBHOXJB. 

Oourse  H.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.  Essays. 
G.  Freytag,  Earl  der  Grosse.    First  semester  [3].    miss  Nbxv. 

Gtoune  K.  Continuation  of  Course  M.  Grammar  and  Com- 
position. Essays.  SchOnfeld,  Qerman  hietoricai  Prose.  Sec- 
ond semester  [2].  Miss  NBbv. 

Ckmrie  O,  (For  students  who  entered  with  German  as  the 
third  language.)  Grammar.  Fasnacht,  Qefrman  Composition, 
Heyse,  VArraJbiaia;  Eichendorf,  AuedsmLt^beneinzs  Taugenichts; 
Schiller,  Wdheim  TtU;  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

Hiss  Nbxv. 

ENGLISH. 

ASSOOHATS    PBOFB880B    WTLU,    MISS    WABBSV,    M188    MoNABT,    MISS 

Buck,  ICxss  Biokbbt,  Db.  Pbatt,  and  Mibb  Schbbmibhgbii. 

REQT7IRED. 

1  and  2.  English  Composition.  Study  of  description  and  ex- 
position as  exemplified  by  typical  nineteenth  century  prose. 
Frequent  writing  of  descriptive  and  expository  paragraphs  and 
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short  essays.    Individual  criticism  and  interviews.    Fredunan 

year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Mns  MONABT,  Miss  buck,  liiss  Bicksbt,  Db.  Pbatt,  and  Hirs 

SCHBBMBBHORH. 

3  and  4.  Argumentation.  Study  of  the  process  of  argument  by 
analysis  and  construction.  Briefs  and  ar^^umentative  themes. 
Study  of  logical  principles  bearing  on  argumentation.  Sopho- 
more year,  first  and  second  semesters  [1]. 

MisB  BUCK  mod  Miss  WABBUr. 

5  and  6.  Outline  of  History  and  Development  of  English  Lit- 
erature, with  a  more  careful  study  of  certain  representative 
authors.    Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

MlBSBlOKBBS. 
ELBCTIVE. 

Ooorse  A.  Advanced  Cknnposition.  Descriptive  writing  and 
criticism.    First  semester  [2].  Adas  bvok. 

Coarse  B.  Advanced  Composition.  Narrative  writing  and 
criticism.    Second  semester  [2].  Mns  buck. 

Ckmrse  C.  Development  of  Rhetorical  Theory.  A  study  of 
rhetorical  theory  from  Plato  to  the  present  time  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  principles  of  its  development.  Must  be 
preceded  by  A  or  B.    First  semester  [3].  Mxas  buck. 

Ckmrse  D.  Advanced  Argumentation  and  Oral  Debate.  This 
course  will  be  given  in  connection  with  Economics,  Covrse  D. 
Students  wishing  to  elect  this  course  must  consult  the  dexMirt- 
ments  concerned.    Second  semester.  Miss  buck. 

Ckmrse  F.  Old  English.  Cook,  First  Book  in  Old  English, 
Sievers-Cook,  Qrammar.    first  semester  [3].         bobs  bickibt. 

Coarse  G.  Old  English.  Prose  reading.  Beauwlf.  Second 
semester  [3].    Must  be  preceded  by  F.  Miss  bickbbt. 

Ckmrse  H.  Middle  English.  Morris  and  Skeat,  Specimens. 
First  semester  [3].    Must  be  preceded  by  F.         Miss  Biokbbt. 

Coarse  L  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Taks  and  Minor  Poems, 
Second  semester  [3].    Not  offered  in  1897-98. 

Coarse  J.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry,  with  special  reference 
to  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.    First  semester  [31. 

ASSOOIATB  PBOnBSSOB  WTLIB. 

CoarM  K.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry,  with  special  reference 
to  Tennyson  and  Browning.    Second  semester  [3]. 

ASSOCIATB  PBOVBSSOB  WTUHI. 
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(Sonne  L.  Shakespeare.  A  thorougli  Btudy  of  several  plays. 
First  semester  [3].  absogiatb  Pbofbssob  wtlib. 

Ck>arse  H.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  a  number  of  the  plays 
with  special  reference  to  dramatic  development.  Second  se- 
mester [3].    Must  be  preceded  by  L. 

ASSOGIATB  PBOFSSSOB  WTLIB. 

Ooune  K.  The  Structure  and  Development  of  the  English 
Drama.    Second  semester  [3].    Given  in  1898-99. 

A8800IATB  PBOrSSSOB  WTIiXB. 

Ooume  O.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  First 
semester  [3].    Alternate  years.    Given  in  189^99. 

ASSOOIATB  PBOTS880B  WTLIB. 

Oourse  P.  English  Romanticism  beginning  with  Spenser. 
Second  semester  [3].    Alternate  years.    Given  in  1898-99. 

Absociatb  Pbovbssob  Wtlib. 

Course  Q.  The  Development  of  English  Prose.  First  semes- 
ter [3].    After  1897-98,  the  Development  of  the  Essay. 

Miss  Sohbbmbbhgbii. 

Oourse  S«  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Miss  Sohbbmxbhobn. 

HATHEKATIOS. 

Pbotbssob  Ely,  Miss  Riohardboit,  Db.  Obhtbt,  and  Miss  Bbush. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Freshman  year,  first  semes- 
ter [3].  Miss  RioHABDSOH,  DB.  Gbhtbt,  and  Miss  Bbush. 

The  exercises  in  Geometry  include  recitations  from  the  text 
book,  original  demonstrations  of  propositions  and  applications 
of  principles  to  numerical  examples.  The  text  book  is  Chau- 
venet  (revised  by  Byerly). 

2.  Algebra.    Freshman  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

Miss  Riohabdsoit,  Dr.  Oxntbt,  and  Miss  Bbush. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.    Freshman  year,  second  semester  [2]. 
Pbotbssob  Ely,  Db.  Obbtbt,  iCiss  Riohabdsoh,  and  Miss  Bbush. 

In  Plane  Trigonometry  attention  is  given  to  Trigonometric 
analysis  and  the  solution  of  triangles.  After  the  student  has 
gained  facility  in  the  use  of  Trigonometric  tables,  application  of 
the  principles  is  made  to  problems  in  Mensuration,  Surveying 
and  Navigation. 
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ELECTIVE. 

GtouTM  A.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Wentworth).  Sopho- 
more year,  first  semester  [3].  pbofusob  Elt. 

Course  B.  Analytic  Geometry.  Sophomore  year,  second 
semester  [3]. 

In  Analytic  Geometry  the  student  is  carried  through  the  ele- 
mentary prox>ertie8  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  second  de^^ree. 
All  principles  are  illustrated  by  numerous  exercises  and  appli- 
cations. 

Course  0.  Differential  Calculus  (Osborne).  First  semes- 
ter [3], 

Course  D.    Integral  Calculus  (Osborne).    Second  semester  [3]. 

Pbotsssob  Elt. 

The  elective  course  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  either  pure 
or  applied  Mathematics.  The  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  work 
but  is  largely  supplemented  by  oral  instruction. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  A. 

Coarse  E.    Advanced  Integral  Calculus.    First  semester  [3]. 

PB0FB880B  ELT. 

Course  F.    Quaternions.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Course  G.    Quaternions  continued.    First  semester  [2]. 

PBOTB8SOB  Elt. 

This  course  includes  the  general  properties  of  scalars  and 
vectors,  Quaternion  interpretation  and  applications  of  Quater^ 
nions  to  the  Geometry  of  the  plane,  right-line  and  sphere. 

Course  F  presupposes  Courses  A  and  C. 

Course  H.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations.  First 
semester  [2].  Db.  Gbntbt. 

Bumside  and  Panton's  Theory  of  Equations  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  work,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Course  I.    Curve  Tracing.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Db.  Obmtbt. 

Lecture  course  with  daily  practice  in  curve-tracing. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  A,  C,  H. 

Course  J.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  (C.  Smith). 
The  Geometry  of  Planes  and  Quadric  surfaces.  First  semes- 
ter [3].  Miss  RiOHABDsov. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  A,  C,  H. 
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(bourse  K.  Modem  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry.  First 
semester  [3].  db.  gbhtbt. 

Ck>urs6  L.  Modern  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry.  Con- 
tinuation of  Ck)urse  K.    Second  semester  [3].  db.  gsmtbt. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  A,  C,  H,  I. 

Ck)ur0d  M.    Projective  Geometry.    Second  semester  [3]. 

A  lecture  course  based  on  Beye's  Ghometrie  der  Lage, 
Prerequisite :  Course  A. 

Oourse  O.    Analytic  Mechanics.    First  semester  [3]. 

Ck)ur8e  P.  Analytic  Mechanics.    Second  semester  [2]. 

dk.  gsktbt. 

The  elements  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Applications  to  practi- 
cal problems.  The  fimdamental  principles  of  mechanics  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  the  potential. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  A,  C,  D. 

ASTBONOMT. 

PBomssoB  Whztnbt  and  Miss  Fxtbmbss. 
DESCRIPTIVE  COURSES. 

Oourse  A.  Descriptive  Astronomy.    First  semester  [3]. 

The  Celestial  Sphere. 
The  Solar  System. 
This  oourse  includes  a  geners^  study,  without  mathematical 
processes,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sky  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  solar  system.    One  hour  of  observation  by  eye  and  telescope 
is  required. 

Course  B.  Descriptive  Astronomy.    Second  semester  [3]. 

The  System  of  Stars. 
Astrophysics. 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  luminous  bodies  of  space 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Astronomy  followed  by  a  study  of 
their  nature  and  constitution  by  the  methods  of  spectroscopic 
investigation.    The  latter  part  presents  in  an  elementary  form 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  New  Astronomy. 
Observational  work  required. 

MATHEMATICAL  COURSES. 

Course  0.  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  Astronomical  Ap- 
plications.   First  semester  [2]. 
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This  course  affords  a  brief  but  oomprebenaive  study  of  the 
sphere.  In  its  applications  it  includes  many  astronomical  prob- 
lems of  an  elementary  character,  involving,  as  far  as  possible, 
local  data. 

Course  D.  General  Astronomy.    Second  semester  [3]. 

This  course  provides  an  elementary  but  scientific  treatment 
of  the  principal  departments  of  Astronomy.  It  is  also  of  value 
to  the  student  as  a  course  in  applied  mathematics  and  as  an 
illustration  of  the  processes  of  inductive  and  deductive  reason- 
ing. The  students  have  the  free  use  of  the  portable  telescopes, 
and  such  questions  as  they  can  determine  by  their  own  observa- 
tions with  these  glasses  are  kept  before  them.  This  observa- 
tional work  is  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

This  course  presupposes  only  the  required  mathematics  of 
the  college  curriculum. 

Oourse  B.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  First  semes- 
ter [3]. 

Ck>urse  F.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Second 
semester  [2  or  3]. 

These  courses  offer  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  certain  de- 
partments of  Spherical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy.  They  pre- 
suppose Mathematical  Ck)urses  A  and  C,  and  they  afford  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  working  power  of  the  Calculus. 
During  the  first  semester  the  students  use  the  meridian  circle, 
making  and  reducing  their  own  observations.  They  predict  oc- 
cultations  and  observe  them.  In  the  second  semester  practioe 
is  transferred  to  the  equatorial  telescope.  This  practice  includes 
planetary  phenomena,  nebulsB,  measurements  of  double  stars, 
variable  stars,  observations  of  minor  planets,  etc.  Theoretical 
Astronomy  is  generaUy  treated  under  the  forms  of  Comets*  orbits 
and  orbits  of  Binary  stars. 

The  third  hour  of  Course  F  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
current  astronomical  literature  in  some  selected  branch. 

Courses  D,  £  and  F  are  continuous. 


PBomsoB  CooLST,  Miss  Ck)ouET,  and  Miss  cartbb. 
Course  A.  Descriptive  Physics.    First  and  second  semesters 
[3]. 
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All  sophomores  are  required  to  take  this  course  or  the  cor- 
responding course  in  chemistry.* 

The  class  will  consist  of  two  divisions,  (a)  Those  who  elect 
Physics  as  the  prescribed  science,  having  had  no  previous  sat- 
isfactory study  of  the  subject.  (&)  Those  who  elect  Physics  as 
the  prescribed  science,  having  had  some  previous  satisfactory 
study  of  the  subject,  together  with  those  w  ho  have  been  admitted 
to  College  on  Physics  and  wish  to  pursue  Ck>llege  courses  in  the 
subject. 

Four  hours  per  week  in  laboratory  study  are  required,  in  con- 
nection with  the  three  hours  of  class-room  work. 

Course  B.  Heat  and  Light.    First  semester  [3]. 

A  course  of  laboratory,  text-book  and  lecture  study.  Tem- 
perature and  thermometry ;  heat  and  calorimetry ;  expansion  ; 
changes  of  state ;  transmission  of  heat ;  steam  engine.  The 
propagation,  reflection,  refraction,  and  dispersion  of  light. 
Optical  instruments. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Ck>urse  A. 

Courte  0.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    First  semester  [3]. 

A  course  of  laboratory,  text-book  and  lecture  study  of  the 
magnet,  the  voltaic  cell,  circuits,  induction,  electrical  instru- 
ments and  measurements. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Ck>urse  A. 

Course  D.  Advanced  Physics.    First  semester  [3]. 

A  mathematical  study  of  The  Wave  Theory,  with  laboratory 

*A  three-bour  course  through  the  Sophomore  rear,  In  one  science, 
which  may  be  Physios  or  Chemistry,  is  required.  In  addition  to  the 
required  work  in  the  science  chosen,  tne  student  may  elect  the  correspond- 
ing course  in  the  other  at  the  same  time.  But  students  who  have  passed 
the  college  entrance  reaulrements  in  Physics  or  Chemistry  or  who  present 
the  CTidence  of  having  had  a  preparatory  course  in  either  of  these  subjects 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  head  of  the  respective  department,  may 
he  exempt  from  this  Sophomore  requirement  and  will  be  permitted  to 
elect  the  required  six  hours  of  science  in  another  department  and  in  other 
years.  An  applicant  for  this  exemption  must  state  in  writing  the  name  of 
the  school  in  which  her  work  was  done,  the  subjects  included,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  the  work.  She  must  also  present  a  record  of  her  laboratory 
work,  consisting  of  the  original  notes  taken  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time 
the  experiments  were  made.  If  these,  together  with  such  examination  as 
the  head  of  the  department  may  deem  necessary,  are  satisfactory,  the  ex- 
emption will  be  given,  but  the  work  thus  presented  will  not  be  counted 
toward  the  degree.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  course  offered  for  this 
purpose  need  not  cover  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the  Sophomore  course 

even  In  this  College:  the  quality  of  the  work  rather  than  the  quantity  will 
>  considered.  It  should  be  further  understood  that  those  who  deKlrn  to 
take  advanced  courses  in  Physics  or  Chemistry,  to  which  the  Sophomore 
course  is  prerequisite,  should  elect  that  course  unless  speciaUy  advised  by 
the  head  of  the  department  not  to  do  so. 
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work.    Harmonic   Motion;  interference;   double    refraction; 
diffraction ;  and  polarization  of  light.    Offered  in  1898-99. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  B  in  physics,  and 
Ck>urse8  G  and  D  in  Mathematics. 

Course  E.  Advanced  Physics.    Second  semester  [3]. 

A  mathematical  study  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with 
laboratory  work.    Offered  in  1898-99. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  CJourse  C  in  Physics  and 
Ck>urses  C  and  D  in  Mathematics. 

Course  F.  General  Physics.    First  semester  [3]. 

A  lecture,  library  and  class-room  course  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples relating  to  work  and  energy ;  properties  of  matter ;  mo- 
lecular physics ;  simple  harmonic  motion  including  sound  and 
light. 

Open  to  all  Jimiors  and  Seniors. 

Coarse  O.  General  Physics.    Second  semester  [3]. 

A  lecture,  library  and  class-room  course,  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course  F. 

Courses  F  and  G  are  arranged  for  students  who  desire  to 
learn  the  general  principles,  methods  and  applications  of 
Physics,  by  a  systematic  study  of  an  outline  of  its  several 
branches.  These  courses  presuppose  no  mathematics  beyond 
the  required  courses  of  the  College  curriculum. 


Pbotissob  MoniiTON,  Miss  Frxsm an,  Miss  Mabkham ,  and 

Miss  BaiiDwin. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1897-98. 

Course  A.  General  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  Sophomore 
year  13].  All  Sophomores*  will  be  required  to  elect  either  this 
course  or  the  corresponding  course  in  Physics.  The  work  of 
this  course  includes,  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class-room 
work,  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

Course  B.  Qualitative  analysis.  First  semester  [3  or  4]. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  A. 

Course  C.  Quantitative  analysis.  Second  semester  [3'  or  4]. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  B. 

*  For  certain  ezoeptions  to  this  requirement,  see  foot  note  p.  4S. 
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Oourse  D.  Organic  Chemistry.  First  semester  [3].  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  A. 

Course  E.  Organic  Preparations.  First  or  second  semester 
[2|.    May  be  taken  with  or  after  Course  D. 

Course  7.  History  of  Chemical  Theory.  Second  semester 
[2].    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  C  and  D. 

Course  G.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Second  semes- 
ter [3].  This  course  will  be  planned  as  a  continuation  of  Course 
C,  and  will  be  open  to  those  who  have  completed  that  course. 

Course  H.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Second  semester 
[3].  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  £.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  D. 

Course  L  Volumetric  Analysis.  First  semester  [2].  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  C. 

OBOLOOT  AND  MTTTBTIATjOQY. 

PBOrKSSOB  DWXOHT. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
They  are  arranged  to  be  fairly  complete  studies,  and  separately 
eligible ;  yet  when  pursued  in  order,  they  constitute  a  strong 
and  desirable  consecutive  Geologic  course. 

Oourse  A.  Physiographic  Geology.  A  study,  genetic  where 
possible,  of  the  physical  features  of  the  Earth's  surface,  includ- 
ing land-sculpture,  and  the  life-history  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
First  semester,  Sophomore  year  [3]. 

Courses.  Elementary  Paleontology.  A  general  course  in 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  on  Geological  his' 
tory,  and  to  those  forms  which  occur  as  fossils.  A  very  im- 
portant preparatory  study  to  a  course  in  Historical  Geolog^y. 
Second  semester.  Sophomore  year  [2  or  3]. 

Oourse  0.  Mineralogy.  The  Elementary  principles  of  Crys- 
tallography ;  study  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy ;  ob- 
jective study  of  the  principal  ores  and  other  minerals:  labora- 
tory practice  in  the  determination  of  mineral  species.  First 
semester.  Junior  year  [2  or  4]. 

Course  D.  A  course  in  Structural,  Historical  and  Dynamical 
Geology,  accompanied  by  the  objective  study  of  specimens,  and 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sections  of  minerals 
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and  fossils,  and  as  far  as  possible,  by  field  excursions.    Seoond 
semester,  Junior  year  [2  or  4]. 

Oonrse  E.  A  higfher  course,  either  in  Petrography,  Paleon- 
tology, or  Dynamical  and  Stratigraphical  Geology  with  instruc- 
tion in  field  work,  as  the  class  may  elect.  First  semester, 
Senior  year  [2  or  3]. 

Courte  F.  A  higher  course  in  Greology ;  either  a  continua- 
tion of  Ck>urse  E,  or  an  independent  course.  Second  semester. 
Senior  year  [2  or  3]. 

BIOLOOT. 

Dr.  Dioktord,   Miss  Bbownsll,  and  Mjbs  Wtux>x, 

Students  intending  to  study  Biology  are  recommended  to  ao> 
quire  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chemistry;  those  who 
intend  to  study  medicine  are  recommended  to  take  the  courses  in 
Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Histology. 

The  College  provides  a  table  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Wood's  HoU  for  those  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  study  of 
marine  forms  during  the  summer. 

Course  A.  General  Biology.  First  semester  [3].  Three  lec- 
tures, four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.' 

It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  give  the  student  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  conception  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
life.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  begin  with  a  careful  study 
of  the  bracken  fern  taken  as  a  type  of  plant  life,  and  the  frog 
or  earthworm  as  a  type  of  animal  life.  This  is  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  these  representative  forms  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  fundamental  likeness  and  difference  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals. This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  thorough  study  of  a 
number  of  selected  types  of  animals  and  plants,  such  as  Amoeba, 
Paramoecium,  Haematococcus,  yeast  and  bacteria.  The  work 
on  bacteria  includes  not  only  the  microscopic  examination,  but 
also  practice  in  various  methods  of  culture  in  solid  and  liquid 
media. 

Oourse  B.  General  Biology.  Second  semester  [3].  Three 
lectures,  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Course  A. 

In  the  second  semester,  the  work  with  types  is  continued  and, 
as  in  the  first  semester,  the  comparative  method  of  study  is  en- 
couraged in  the  laboratory  and  brought  out  in  the  lectures 
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especially  by  means  of  a  study  of  nearly  related  forms.  Those 
studied  are  as  follows :  Moiilds.  Spirogfyra,  Vaucheria,  Nitella, 
Marchantia,  Moss,  Selaginella,  Pinus,  and  typical  phanerogams, 
Hydra,  Anodonta,  Homarus.  Hana  or  Lumbricus. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  phanerogams,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  physiological  problems,  such  as  cross  and 
self-fertilization,  movements  of  plants,  insectivorous  plants, 
chlorophyll,  hybrids,  etc.,  and  experiments  in  physiological 
botany  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratory. 

OourseO.  General  Zoology.  First  semester  [3].  Three  lectures 
and  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  Course  B. 

This  gives  the  student  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  attention  being  paid  chiefly  to  the  classification,  de- 
velopment, and  homologies  of  invertebrates. 

Course  D.  Embryology.  Second  semester  [3].  Three  lec- 
tures, four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  Course  B. 

Thorough  work  on  the  embryology  of  the  chick  is  followed  by 
a  brief  comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  vertebrates. 
The  usual  method  of  making  and  studying  sections  of  the  chick 
is  supplemented  by  models  in  clay  made  by  the  students  to  illus- 
trate the  more  important  stages  in  development. 

OouTse  E.  Higher  Biology.  Second  semester  [1].  Open  to 
those  who  have  taken  Course  C  and  are  taking  Course  D  or  G. 

This  coiurse  begins  with  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Biological  Sciences  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of  the 
evolution  theory.  Some  of  the  leading  questions  of  Biology, 
such  as  natural  selection,  evolution,  heredity,  are  discussed  in 
the  lectures. 

Course  F.  Current  Biological  Literature.  First  and  second 
semesters  [1].  Open  to  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  B  and  are 
taking  Courses  C  and  D. 

The  class  meets  weekly  throughout  the  year.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  give  the  student  familiarity  with  current  biological 
literature,  practice  in  bibliography,  and  in  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers. 

Course  G.  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Histology.  Second  semes- 
ter [2].  Three  to  four  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.  Open  to 
those  who  have  had  Course  B. 
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This  ooorse  is  intended  to  fi^ive  a  oomparative  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  various  orsrans  of  vertebrates.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  medicine  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  special 
work  in  Comparatiye  Osteology.  This  course  may  alternate  with 
a  course  in  Histology. 

PHYBIOLOOT  AND  HYGIENE. 

PBOnUSOB  THaLBBBO. 
BEX)UIBED. 

Hygiene  [1].  Freshman  year.  A  course  running  through  the 
first  semester.  One  hour  weekly  is  devoted  to  this  course,  and 
the  study  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  investi- 
gation of  the  principles  of  house  sanitation.  Drawings  and 
models  are  provided  for  this  study.  All  new  students  are  re- 
quired to  attend. 

ELEcnvB. 

Oourae  A.  Advanced  Physiology.  First  semester  [3].  The 
course  comprises  lectures,  text-book  work,  microscopic  study  of 
tissues,  experiments  in  physiological  chemistry,  and  frequent 
dissections.  The  Anatomical  Cabinet  furnishes  models  for  prac- 
tical demonstration. 

This  course  is  open  to  Jimiors  and  Seniors. 

Course  B.  Second  semester  [3].    Ck>ur8e  A  continued. 

HISTOBT. 

PaoiissoB  Salmon,  Db.  Baldwin  and  Miss  Stabt. 

The  undergraduate  work  in  History  aims  to  give  opportunity 
through  the  required  work  of  the  Sophomore  year  for  a  •some- 
what thorough  study  of  the  historical  forces  and  institutions 
that  were  developed  previous  to  the  modem  era  and  such  a 
brief  survey  of  modern  Eurox)ean  History  as  will  prepare  the 
student  for  the  special  courses  offered  in  the  following  years. 
During  the  Jimior  year  two  distinct  lines  of  study  are  taken  up ; 
one,  of  special  periods  in  European  history,  and  the  other,  a 
parallel  course  in  Americcm  history.  The  particular  object  of 
both  courses  is  to  give  training  in  specific  methods  of  historical 
investigation.  During  the  Senior  year  these  two  parallel  courses 
in  European  and  American  history  are  continued,  but  they 
become  more  specifically  courses  for  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  principles. 
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The  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  first,  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  reading  history  and  studying  history; 
second,  to  acquaint  each  student  through  independent  work 
with  the  best  methods  of  historical  study ;  third,  to  show  in  the 
study  of  different  nations  the  development  of  present  from  past 
conditions ;  fourth,  to  indicate  the  organic  relation  of  history  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  by  means  of  text- 
books, topical  outlines,  lectures,  and  classes  for  special  study. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  all  works  in  the  library  and  are 
trained  to  do  independent  work. 

BBQUIBED. 

Course  1.  General  European  History.  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester  [3].  »»•  baj^dwim. 

This  course  includes  an  outline  history  of  Europe  from  the 
founding  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Renaissance.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  the  rise  of  the  German  king- 
doms, the  growth  of  the  Papal  Church  and  the  development  of 
Feudalism.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear  idea  of 
the  main  features  of  medisBval  institutions  and  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  evolution  of  History,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  literature  upon  the  different  periods.  An  effort 
is  made  to  correlate  the  work  with  the  courses  pursued  in  other 
departments. 

Ckmrse  2,  General  European  History.  Sophomore  year,  sec- 
ond semester  [3].  i>»-  Baldwih. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  The  unity  of  His- 
tory is  in  every  period  carefully  regarded.  The  development 
of  the  national  state,  the  political  Influences  of  the  Renaissance 
and  of  the  Reformation,  the  beginnings  of  commercial  life,  and 
the  decline  of  the  dynastic  principle  are  considered  of  most  im- 
portance. The  student  is  directed  in  the  way  of  an  analytical 
method  of  reading  and  in  the  discrimination  between  what  is 
essential  and  what  is  comparatively  unimportant  in  the  build- 
ing of  institutions.  A  constant  use  of  maps  and  diagrams  is 
deemed  a  necessary  part  of  such  study. 

EldSGTIVE. 

CouTM  A.    American  Colonial  History.    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbotmsob  Saucoh. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development 
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of  the  American  (Colonies  with  special  reference  to  the  influenoe 
on  this  development  of  the  leading  events  in  European  history. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  practice  course,  giving  the  student  con- 
stant training  in  methods  of  historical  study. 

Course  A  A.  History  of  American  Political  Parties.  Second 
semester  [3].  Profbssob  Salmon. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  A.  The 
work  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  first  semester.  It  com- 
prises a  special  study  of  the  Ck>nstitution  and  of  political  parties 
as  they  have  been  developed  from  it. 

Course  B.    The  Reformation.    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  SAUfoir. 

This  course  comprises  a  special  study  of  the  political  and 
religious  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  As  far  as  possible  the 
period  is  studied  from  contemporaneous  literature,  official 
documents,  and  the  leading  modern .  authorities.  It  is  one 
aim  of  this  and  of  the  following  course  to  give  the  student  con- 
stant practice  in  the  different  uses  of  historical  material, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  and  biographies, 
the  study  of  treaties  and  creeds  from  the  documents  themselves, 
reviews  of  recent  literature  treating  of  the  period,  and  work  in 
historical  geography. 

Course  a  The  French  Revolution.    Second  semester  [3]. 

PBOFSSSOB  SAXM09. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  B.  The 
work  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  first  semester.  It  com- 
prises a  special  study  of  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  of  the  events  leading  up  to  it.  It  is  one  object  of  this  and 
of  the  preceding  course  to  show  by  the  study  of  comparative 
history  the  influence  of  different  nations  on  each  other. 

Coarse  D.  American  Constitutional  History.  First  semes- 
ter [3].  Pbofbssob  SAiiMON. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  A  and 
Course  A  A. 

The  course  is  intended  to  offer  opportunity  for  a  critical  study 
of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  the  American  federal  and 
state  constitutions.  The  specific  lines  of  work  along  which  the 
general  subject  is  studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  dass  is 
divided  into  small  sections,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  con- 
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8tant  discussion  of  facts  and  principles  and  the  individual  study 
of  special  topics. 

Ckmrte  B.   English  Constitutional  History.    Second  semester 

[3].  PR0FB880B  SALMON. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  D. 

The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
English  constitution  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  existing 
political  institutions  of  England  and  America. 

Ckmrae  7.  Nineteenth  Century  History.    First  semester  [3]. 

PBOFB8SOB  SAIJfON. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  B 
and  Course  C. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  different  political  con- 
ditions in  Western  Europe  as  they  have  been  developed  from 
the  French  Revolution.  The  special  subjects  considered  include 
the  growth  of  republican  ideas  in  France,  the  unification  of 
Italy,  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1830  and  1848.  Special  topics  for  indi- 
vidual study  are  taken  up  by  each  member  of  the  class  and  pur- 
sued throughout  the  semester. 

Ckmrae  O.  Comparative  Politics.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Provbssob  Salmov. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  F  or 
Course  D.  It  is  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  both  of 
these  courses ;  it  supplements  Course  F  in  being  a  comparative 
study  of  municipal  government  in  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy  as  it  has  been  developed  by  the  history  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  it  supplements  Course  D  in  considering  the 
organization  and  functions  of  municipal  bodies  as  distinguished 
from  the  National  and  the  State  governments. 

BOONOMICS  AND  SOOIOLOOT. 

Pbofbssob  Mills  ard  Miss  Wbllb. 

Students  desiring  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in 
the  department  are  advised  to  elect  courses  in  the  following 
order :  In  the  first  half  of  the  Junior  year  A  and  B ;  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  C  and  D ;  in  the  first  half  of  the  Senior 
year  F,  and,  if  not  previously  taken,  B ;  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  £  and  G. 
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Ckmne  A.  Principlefi  of  Eoooomios.  Beoitaticms  from  Msiv 
shall,  Ekmemis  of  i^conomics,  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  a 
brief  siirvey  of  money  and  credit.    First  semester  [3]. 

This  course  is  designed  to  ^ve  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  main  principles  of  economic  theory. 

£ach  student  is  expected  to  visit  during  the  semester  or  the 
preceding  summer  vacation  a  factory  or  other  industrial  un- 
dertaking and  to  make  a  report  in  writing.  A  printed  outline 
of  the  points  to  be  observed  is  furnished  in  advance. 

CouTM  B.  Economic  History.  The  Development  of  Indus- 
trial Society.  First  semester  [2].  This  course  requires  no  pre- 
vious study  of  Economics  and  students  are  advised  to  elect  it 
contemporaneously  with  A. 

The  chief  topics  studied  are  the  English  manor,  the  growth  of 
the  towns,  the  gild  merchant,  internal  and  foreign  trade,  the 
craft  gilds,  municipal  control  of  industry  in  the  middle  ages ; 
mediaeval  agriculture  and  its  progress,  the  Black  Death,  growth 
of  international  trade,  trading  monopolies,  Elizabethan  legisla- 
tion, domestic  system  of  industry,  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
factory  system,  recent  economic  changes.  The  work  will  be 
based  principally  upon  Ashley,  Cunningham,  Rogers,  Toynbee, 
R.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Wells,  Hobson,  Wright. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  original  sources  are  the  basis 
of  study. 

CouraeO.  Money  and  Banking.  The  Silver  Question.  Dun- 
bar, The  Theory  and  History  of  Backing;  Walker,  ItUernaUonaL 
BimetdlUmi;  White,  Mmey  and  BofftJeing,  Second  semester  [3]. 
Must  be  preceded  by  A. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  attention  will  be  directed  to 
modem  banking  methods,  principal  foreign  banking  systems, 
our  experience  with  State  Banks,  National  Banks,  systems  of 
note  issue  :  in  the  second  part  of  the  course  the  present  silver 
situation  wiU  be  considered,  including  the  monetary  history  of 
the  United  States,  the  argument  against  gold-monometallism, 
the  dangers  of  free-silver  coinage,  international  bimetallism. 
Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  compilation  of  the  texts  of  the 
United  States  monetary  laws  and  a  compilation  of  monetary 
and  financial  statistics.  The  course  is  based  largely  upon  a 
study  of  these. 

Course  D.  The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Monopolies.  Second 
semester  [2]. 
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Must  be  preceded  by  A.  This  course  is  conducted  as  a  course 
in  oral  debate  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  English. 
See  English,  Course  D.  Those  intending  to  elect  this  course 
must  consult  in  advance  the  departments  concerned. 

The  main  topics  debated  are  the  general  arguments  for  and 
against  state  interference ;  stock- watering ;  speculation ;  the 
ezcessiveness  of  railroad  rates ;  personal  discriminations  and 
discriminations  between  goods ;  legalization  of  pools  ;  ''greater 
charge  for  a  shorter  distance  ";  "  charging  what  the  traffic  will 
bear";  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  state  ownership; 
the  legal  basis  of  regulation ;  the  experience  of  our  American 
states  in  regulation ;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  its  work- 
ings and  success ;  state  ownership  of  railroads ;  of  telegraphs : 
"Trusts";  municipal  ownership  of  water  works;  of  gas  sup- 
ply ;  of  electric  lighting  plants ;  of  street  railways ;  public 
ownership  of  the  telephone  service ;  public  appropriation  or 
control  of  forests ;  of  coal  mines ;  of  other  mineral  deposits ;  of 
the  unearned  increment  of  city  lots ;  our  system  of  trade-marks, 
copyrights,  patents ;  the  general  question  of  an  extension  of 
state  regulation  in  the  light  of  all  the  topics  studied  ;  relative 
advantages  of  public  regulation  and  ownership. 

Gkmne  E.  (a)  The  Labor  Problem,  its  Origin  and  Attempts 
toward  its  Solution ;  (&)  Socialism.  Second  semester  [3].  Open 
to  all  who  have  had  A.    Lectures  and  topical  reading. 

The  chief  topics  considered  will  be  the  historical  basis  of  the 
labor  problem  in  the  economic  development  of  the  last  hundred 
years ;  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  working 
classes ;  their  complaints  and  claims ;  history  and  aims  of  work- 
ingmen's  combinations ;  conciliation  and  arbitration  ;  co-opera- 
tion ;  profit  sharing  ;  different  views  as  to  the  proper  relation 
of  the  state  to  industry ;  factory  and  other  labor  leg^lation ; 
history  of  socialism,  its  present  strength,  critical  study  of  the 
proposals  of  the  different  schools  of  socialists ;  principles  of  social 
reform. 

Ckmrae  F«  Social  Science,  Warner,  American  Charities,  with 
lectures  and  topical  study.  First  semester  [2].  Open  only  to 
Seniors  who  have  taken  A. 

Sociological  bearings  of  natural  selection,  heredity,  environ- 
ment, freewill;  physical,  physiological,  psychological,  moral 
and  social  causes  of  abnormality ;  statistics  of  the  causes  of 
pauperism,  history  of  the  English  poor  laws;  principles  that 
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should  direct  charity ;  private  relief,  charity  organization,  pub- 
lic relief,  almshousee,  old  age  pensions  and  workingmen's  in- 
surance ;  relief  for  the  unemployed  including  labor  colonies  and 
the  tramp  problem ;  the  tenement-house  problem ;  public  baths; 
dependent  children ;  relief  of  the  sick ;  insanity ;  statistics  of 
the  causes  of  crime ;  criminal  anthropology ;  prevention  of 
crime  ;  principles  that  should  govern  the  treatment  of  offenders; 
delinquent  children ;  reformatories ;  prison  methods,  cumula- 
tive sentence ;  the  family  and  divorce.  Visits  have  been  made 
to  various  charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  of  which 
there  is  a  considerable  variety  within  easy  access  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  formal  and  informal  lectures  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  institutions  visited  have  been  very  instructive. 

Each  student  is  required  to  examine  and  report  upon  in 
writing  at  least  one  institution  or  agency  visited  during  the 
semester  or  the  preceding  vacation ;  and  also  to  draft  a  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  some  social  evil. 

Oovrse  F  7.  Social  Science,  continued.    Second  semester  [2]. 

The  completion  of  the  above  course.  (In  1898-99  the  Sodal 
Science  will  probably  be  given  three  hours  for  one  semester  in- 
stead of  two  hours  for  two  semesters.) 

Course  G.  Finance.  Second  semester  [2].  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  A. 

State  expenditures,  taxation,  other  revenues,  public  debts, 
financial  administration. 

Course  H.  Economic  Seminary.  Second  semester  [2].  This 
course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  several  properly  pre- 
pared students.  A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  completion 
with  success  of  at  least  three  courses  in  Economics,  [f  not  pre- 
viously taken  Course  E  must  be  elected  contemporaneously  with 
the  Seminary. 

ABT. 

Protessob  Vah  Ihosh. 

Three  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  In  this  department,  one 
Theoretical,  two  Historical.  ^Technical  instruction  is  also  pro- 
vided for. 

Course  A.  Theory  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting, 
has  special  reference  to  the  principles  of  criticism. 

*FoT  this  ooune  ther«  Ib  an  extra  charge. 


i 
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Counes  BandC  oomprise  the  History  of  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture and  Paintinfif. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  A,  B  and  C  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures  and  collateral  reading.  A  large  collection  of  Braun 
Photographs,  Casts  and  Diagrams  elucidates  this  instruction. 
The  work  gone  over  in  these  several  classes  is  further  impressed 
on  the  student's  mind  by  a  course  of  twelve  lectures,  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  stereopticon.  These  lectures  are  open  to  all 
the  members  of  the  college. 

Oonne  A.  Theory  of  the  art  of  Design.  This  course  is  given 
in  each  semester  [2]. 

Ckmne  B.  Second  semester  [3].    Open  to  Sophomores. 
History  of  Art,  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 

Ckmne  0  [2].  First  semester. 

Painting :  Classic  and  Byzantine  Painting,  Renaissance  Paint- 
ing. 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  and  Painting  in  Oil 
and  Water  Colors. 

The  work  is  graded  into  the  following  Classes : 

Class  1 :  Preparatory  Class :  Drawing  in  black  and  white  and 
water  colors  from  geometrical,  ornamental  and  architectural 
forms. 

Class  2 :  Antique  Class  B  :  Drawing  from  models  of  parts  of 
the  human  figure. 

Class  3 :  Antique  Class  A  :  Drawing  from  the  full  length 
statue. 

Class  4 :  Still-life  Class :  Painting  in  oil  and  water  colors. 

Class  5 :  Portrait  Class :  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the 
draped  life  model. 

Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  continue  each  through  one  semester ;  Class 
5  through  two  semesters  (each  class  two  hours,  two  days  in  the 
week). 

MUSIO. 

PBorasaoB  Gow,  Miss  WnrrNST,  Miss  Chapin,  Mb.  Bahok 

AKD  DB.  QBIOOS. 

Eight  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  in  this  department. 
Technical  instruction  is  also  provided  for  on  the  organ,  piano- 
forte, violin,  in  ensemble  playing,  and  in  solo-singing,— for  which 
an  extra  charge  is  made.    (See  page  79.) 
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Ocmrse  A.  The  Structure  of  MubIc,  covering  notation  and 
elementary  harmony.    First  semester  [3].    Open  to  Sophomores. 

Ckrarse  B.  Applied  Harmony,  covering  advanced  harmony 
and  its  application  in  simple  improvisation  at  the  key-board. 
Second  semester  [2]. 

OoimeO.  Ck>unterpoint.    First  semester  [2]. 

Oourse  D.  Applied  Form.  Free  composition  so  carried  on  as 
to  make  a  systematic  study  of  forms.    Second  semester  [2]. 

The  above  courses  are  designed  to  follow  one  another,  and 
the  advanced  courses  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  earlier  ones. 

Course  E.  History  of  Music.    Instruction  is  by  text-book, 
lectures  and  library  work.    First  semester  [2]. 

Oourse  7.  Historical  Form.  An  illustrative  leotiure  oourse 
on  the  development  of  art  forms.  This  is  supplemental  to 
Couree  E,  and  can  be  taken  most  advantageously  in  connection 
with  Course  D.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Oourses  O  and  H.  Interpretation.  A  study  of  musical  ses- 
thetics  and  the  principles  of  interpretation,  including  perform- 
ance of  works  of  the  principal  composers  for  piano,  organ,  voice 
or  violin  by  members  of  the  class  under  the  criticism  of  the  in- 
structor. This  is  open  only  to  students  of  advanced  technical 
ability  who  can  profitably  carry  on  such  study.  Students  able 
to  take  these  courses  who  are  also  doing  private  study  may  easily 
have  their  private  lessons  bear  helpfully  on  their  preparation 
for  the  classroom.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

Elementary  class  instruction  in  singing  and  the  reading  of 
vocal  music  is  offered  from  November  to  April  two  hours  a  week. 
This  course  does  not  count  toward  a  deg^ree,  but  the  student 
who  elects  it  is  expected  to  be  regular  in  attendance. 

The  Ohoral  Club,  a  students'  organization,  meets  once  a  week 
for  drill  in  part  singing.  Only  those  who  have  good  voices  and 
can  read  music  are  eligible  to  election  into  this  society.  From 
it  the  college  choir  and  glee  club  are  recruited.  All  students 
of  music  are  invited  to  join  the  TheUa  Club,  whose  monthly 
meetings  afford  the  opportunity  of  solo  performance  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others. 
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BZBLB  STUDY. 

The  College  aims  to  give,  in  a  progressiTe  course  of  study, 
such  instruction  as  shall  enable  the  student  to  g^ain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Among 
the  specialists  who  have  conducted  this  work  are  President 
Harper  and  Professor  Burton  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Professor  Riggs  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Professor 
B.  O.  True  and  Professor  T.  Harwood  Pattison,  of  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  Professor  Rush  Rhees 
of  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  F.  K.  San- 
ders, of  Yale  University. 

The  subject  of  the  current  course  of  lectures  by  Professor 
Sanders  is  Studiea  in  Old  Testament  Etsiory. 


The  College  provides  courses  of  lectures  supplemen- 
tary to  its  regular  work.  The  subjects,  as  far  as  ar- 
ranged, are  as  follows : 

The    History  of  Art  (twelve  lectures).    Illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  the  stereoptioon, 
Professor  Henry  Van  INGEN. 

Hamlet, Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp. 

The  First  Presidential  Campaign  and  the  Last. 

Mr.  Taloott  Williams. 

The  Genesis  of  Faust,      .  Professor  Kuno  Francke. 

The  Boman  Forum,  Professor  Tracy  Peck. 

The  Naming  of  the  Great  Republic,  Professor  M.  C.  Tyler. 

The  History  of  Niagara  River,       .       .      Mr.  C.  K.  Gilbert. 

The  American  School  at  Athens, 

Professor  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett. 

The  Work  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 

Professor  Geo.  £.  Hale. 

Some  interesting  features  of  Insect  Life,    Dr«  L.  O.  Howard. 

Studies  in  Old  Testament  History, 

Professor  F.  K.  Sanders. 

Sculpture, Mr.  J.  S.  Hartley. 

Memories  of  the  English  Lakes, 

Pbofbssor  C.  T.  Winchester. 
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A  few  present  Tendencies  in  College  and  Uni- 
versity Education  (^ven  at  the  dedication  of 

Rockefeller  Hall),  .    President  6.  Stanley  Hai<i«. 

Illustrative  lectures  on  Music  by  Pbofessob  Geo.  C.  Gow, 

Db.  Henry  6.  Hanchett,  Dr.  John  C.  Griggs  and  others. 

Concerts  by  well  known  artists  are  also  provided  for 
the  College  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Music. 

GBADUATX  OOX7B8BB. 

Courses  of  adyanced  study  will  be  arranged  for 
graduates  of  colleges  who  may  prove  to  the  Faculty 
their  ability  to  profit  by  them.  For  the  conditions 
under  which  these  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the 
Second  Degree  in  Arts  see  page  59. 

THE  HABY  BI0HABD6ON  AND  LYBIA  FBATT 


This  Fellowship,  with  an  annual  income  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars^  was  founded  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Pratt 
Babbott,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1880. 

It  may  be  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  or  to  a  graduate  of  not  more  than  three  years  stand- 
ing. Applications  for  the  Fellowship  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  College  on  or  before  May 
first.  Candidates  shall  submit  evidence  of  their  fitness 
and  their  intention  to  pursue  an  independent  course  of 
study. 

The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  may  pursue  her  studies 
at  Vassar  College  or  at  any  otiier  institution  approved 
by  the  Faculty.  She  must  devote  her  whole  time  for 
one  year  to  study  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  and  must  submit  to  the  Faculty  quarterly 
reports  of  her  work. 

The  FeUowship  is  held  for  1897-98  by  Eloise  Ellery 
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of  1897,  who  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  History 
and  Political  Science  at  Cornell  University. 

A  Fellowship  given  by  the  class  of  1897,  for  the  year 
1897-98,  was  awarded  to  Marion  Schibsby  of  1897,  who 
is  studying  Sanskrit,  Gothic  and  Greek  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

OBADUATX  SOHOLABSHIPa. 

Seven  (graduate  scholarships,  providing  for  board 
and  tuition  at  the  College  for  one  year,  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  1894. 
These  scholarships  are  open  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  College  and  are  awarded  by  vote  of  the  Faculty 
on  the  basis  of  good  general  scholarship,  unusual  excel- 
lence in  some  particular  line  of  study,  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  fitness  of  the  student  for  advanced  work.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class  who  desire  to  present  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  scholarships  must  apply  in  writing 
to  the  President  of  the  College,  on  or  before  the  first 
Thursday  after  the  spring  vacation,  and  must  state  the 
lines  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue. 

In  June,  1897,  scholarships  were  awarded  to 

Elizabeth  Loraine  Bishop,         Mabie  Beibcer, 
Mabtha  Miller  Clark,  Anna  Gertrude  Richey, 

Florence  Hotchkiss,  Beatrice  Shaw, 

Annie  Lyndesay  Wilkinson. 


Students  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  will 
receive  the  First  or  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Arts 
(A.B.) 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.)  may  be  con- 
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ferred  upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  any  approved  Col- 
lege, who  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non-pro- 
fessional study.  The  required  period  of  residence  is  one 
year,  but  graduates  of  this  College  may  study  in  cibsenHa 
and  must  employ  at  least  two  years  to  complete  the 
same  amount  of  work.  Non-residents  must  submit  their 
proposed  courses  of  study  to  the  Faculty,  not  later 
than  November  the  first  of  the  academic  year  in  which 
they  begin  their  work.  Application  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  President.  The  candidate  must  pass 
examinations  on  the  course  of  study  arranged  and 
present  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  title  of  the  thesis 
must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty  as  early  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  January  the  first  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  conferred.  A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis 
must  be  sent  to  the  President's  Office  not  later  than 
the  first  of  May  of  the  same  year. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  is  not 
conferred  by  the  College.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
Trustees  and  Faculty,  the  requirements  for  this  degree 
cannot  be  met  properly  where  special  facilities  are  not 
provided  for  extended  graduate  work, — such  facilities 
as  cannot  be  offered  by  institutions  without  a  univer- 
sity equipment. 

The  degree  in  Music,  Musicae  Baccalaurea  (Mu8.B.), 
may  be  conferred  on  examination  after  the  candidate  has 
completed  approved  courses  of  graduate  study. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  1897  were  as  follows : 

ANN  Hero,  A.B.,  1896. 
Thesis  :  The  Oxidation  of  Levuiose :  with  special  reference 
to  the  formation  of  trlozybutyric  acid. 
Ida  Grace  Kruse,  A.B.,  1896. 
Thesis  :  Studies  in  Structure  and  Characterization  of  Typi- 
cal Tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 
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Anns  Moore,  A.B.,  1896. 

Thesis  :  A  Study  of  Auditory  Organs. 
JxTUA  Augusta  Schwartz,  A.B.,  1896. 
Thesis  :  A  Study  of  Historical  Development  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Translation,  Illustrated  by  English  Ver- 
sions of  the  Iliad. 
Helen  Thibza  Wood,  A.B.,  1896. 
Thesis  :  The  Rationalism  of  Euripides. 

a.  b. 


liATTBA  VIOTOBIA  ALSZANDKB, 
HSLBN  ELONA  AHDSBSON, 
MlLDBBD  WALKEB  AHDIBSON, 
KATHABINS  TBArVOBD  APPUDOATS, 
ElilSABITH  BUSHMSIX  ATKINSON, 
Mabt  EYANS  BAILIB, 

Emma  Lbstbb  Bakbb, 

EUNOB  LTDIA  BAIiDWIN, 

Habbibt  Elzzabbth  Bbabd, 
Fbanobs  Aonbs  Bbokwith, 
Mabt  Kbndbiok  Bbnxdiot, 
Floba  Bbllb  Bbbnkopf, 

ElilZABrrH  LOBAINB  BiSHOP, 

HBiiBN  LonisB  Bishop, 

AMY  G.  BOWMAN, 

ANNA  PBIS0II<I«A  BBAISIilN, 

Rosamond  Rbnwiok  Bbbvoobt, 
Mabt  Hannah  Bbioham, 
Emma  Cathabinb  bbill, 

GBBTBUDB  FrUiBB  Bbtttain. 
Claba  Kinoslbt  BBOWN, 

ANNA  TBBHBSSA  BUBCHABD, 

Jban  Edoab  Bitbnbt, 
Mabt  Euzabbth  Chambbbs, 
AuoB  Bbllb  Chandlbb, 
Mabibtta  Pbabsons  Ghapin, 

ANNIB  BOBDBN  CHASB, 
MABBL  LOXnSB  CHBSliBT, 
ADBLAIDB  CLATLIN, 
MABTHA  Mn.T.BB  CUABK, 
GBATIA  CLOUOH, 

Habbibt  Bbtts  Comstock, 
Bbbtha  Cook, 
Eya  Mat  Cbaio, 
Edith  Cbaitb, 
Flobbnob  Mat  Cbosbt, 
Sabah  Elbanob  Dudlbt, 
Mabt  Qabdinbb  Dunning, 
auob  Fbbbbobn  EABTON, 


EliOIBB  ELLBBT, 

NBllh  Idtltnb  Fbbbbll, 
Qbacb  Mabgabbt  Gallahbb, 
ISABBL  Fbanobs  Qoodbioh, 

HONOBIA  ElilZABBTH  QBANNISS, 

Edith  Gbbblbt, 

MAUDB  Ybbnbttb  GBimN, 

Elizabbth  Gutbb, 

CABOIilNB  HTDB  HABDIN, 

Elizabbth  hallook  Hazbltinb, 
Mabt  Magdalbnb  Hbckbb, 
Anita  Flobbnob  Hbmminos, 
ROSB  Babtlbtt  Hbtwood, 
Mbdoba  Lambbbt  Hiooins, 
Lillian  chapman  Hommbl, 

EMILT  GBISWOLD  HOOKBB, 

Flobbnob  Hotohkiss, 

Katdb  Olitb  Hutchinson, 

Vassib  jambs, 

Winipbbd  Maboabbtta  Kibkland, 

Qbaob  Hannah  Landpibld, 

EMILT  MABIAN  LAPHAM, 

Edna  Ibbnb  Lawbbnob, 
Mabt  Elizabbth  Lbtbbbtt, 
Hobtbnsb  Wittbb  Lbwis, 
Eliza  Mabt  Lobd, 
Lillian  Lotbjot, 
Nanct  Vinobnt  McClblland, 
Mabt  Mabbl  MoMahon, 
Jban  Fbbouson  MoNaib, 
Flobbnob  Cobdblia  Mallon, 
Mabt  Mbbbhjj, 
Bblah  Mbtbbs, 
Ella  Emujb  Mjbbsoh, 
Edna  Vibginia  Moptbtt, 
Habbibt  Camilla  Nhhp, 
antoinbttb  Nbwbll, 
Ibbnb  Edwabds  Pattbbson, 
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Gbagb  Olamk  Stbaxobt, 
Louisa  Olxhton  Tatlob, 
Jmasa  Jbabmum  Thadt, 

Ida  CABLSTOH  THAIiLOH, 

Bmma  Clbora  Thobstoh, 
BsLUB  liOUiss  TnTAinr, 

MAIDBB  MAOWHOBSBB  TBATSB, 
Oragb  BSHSDIOI  TWSBDT, 
CABOIiTir  Pabkbb  VBBHOBrr, 

GRAon  Mat  Wabnbr, 
Bbbtha  bsllb  WHmrsT, 

AIJOB  WHITON. 

Amns  ltndbsat  Wxlkirbor. 


Sara  jat  Phzlups, 
Sara  Fairohild  Platt, 
Aura  Wabitrr  Post, 
Florbror  Carolirr  Powrll 
Marir  Rbdcrr, 
Arna  Orrtrudr  Rzohrt, 

AUOR  WRIiLZROTOR  Sawtrr, 
RAOHU.  CAPRR  SCHAUnXRB, 

Marior  Sohibsbt, 
Julia  Augusta  Sootirld, 
Bratrior  Shaw, 
Orrtrudr  Smith, 
Sallix  Bakrb  Stator, 


The  HEiiEN  E^ate  Fubness  Pbize  Fund  furnishes 
annually  two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty 
dollars,  which  are  given  to  the  writers  of  the  best  two 
essays  on  some  ^^Shakesperianor  Elizabethan  subject,'' 
competition  being  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class.  The  subject  is  assigned  a  year  in  advance,  and 
the  essays  must  be  presented  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
recess.  The  subject  for  the  year  1898-99  will  be, 
^^Shakespeare  and  the  Classic  Drama.^^ 

In  1896-97,  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Maidee  Mac- 
Whorter  Traver  and  Grace  Margaret  Gallaher. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mbs.  Ebminie  A.  Smteh,  of 
Jersey  City,  have  established  a  Memobial  Pbize  fund 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  excellence  in  the  study  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology.  A  first  and  second  prize  are 
awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following  extract  from 
the  deed  of  gift : 

^^The  Trustees  shall  apply  the  net  income  from  said 
fund  as  a  prize  or  prizes  to  be  given  to  any  student  or 
students  of  Vassar  College  who  shall,  in  the  judgment 
of  said  Board,  from  time  to  time  have  attained  the  high- 
est degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology." 

In  1896-97  these  prizes  were  awarded  to  Marie  Beimer. 
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Bcholanhips. 

The  endowments  for  the  assistance  of  students  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  "Auxiliary  Fund  "  of  J50,000  established  by 
the  Founder's  will. 

2.  A  fund  of  $50,000  established  by  the  will  of  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  Jr. 

In  awarding  the  latter,  preference  is  given,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  number  receiving  aid,  to  such  as  are 
residents  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  have  been  so  for  at  least 
five  years. 

The  Alunmae  John  H.  Raymond  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Alumnae  Hannah  W.  Lyman  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Adaline  L.  Beadle  schohirship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

The  Fox  Memorial  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to  the 
nomination  of  the  founder,  Mr.  A.  J.  Fox. 

The  R.  H.  McDonald  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to 
the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  Barringer  Scholarship  Fund  of  $3,000,  founded 
by  bequest  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barringer.  The  income 
of  this  fund  is  to  be  paid  "to  the  best  scholar  in  the 
graduating  class  of  each  year  who  shall  be  a  daughter 
of  a  physician,  or  of  one  who  was  a  physician  in  his  life- 
time, and  who  shall  offer  herself  as  a  competitor  for  the 
prize;"  or,  if  no  one  in  the  graduating  class  presents 
herself,  to  the  student  in  the  next  lower  class  who  is 
eligible. 

The  scholarship  established  by  the  Alunmae  of  Chicago 
and  the  West.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  competitive 
examination,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Alumnae  of  that  section,  and  it  provides  for  the  board 
and  tuition  of  the  successful  competitor. 
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The  Catherine  Morgan  Buckingham  scholarship  of 
18,000,  founded  under  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  M. 
Buckingham,  an  honored  Trustee  of  the  College.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  it  is  provided  that  ^^  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  daughters  of  clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.'' 

The  Calvin  Huntington  scholarship  of  W,000.  Pref- 
erence is  given  to  relatives  of  the  donor. 

The  WiUiam  MitcheU  Aid  Fund  of  91,000,  established 
by  the  bequest  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell  in  memory 
of  her  father. 

A  Loan  Fund  from  which  amounts  are  lent  to  appli- 
cants, without  interest. 

The  Merrill  Fund  of  910,000,  the  income  of  which 
^^  shall  be  applied  to  aid  deserving  daughters  of  foreign 
missionaries." 

The  Catherine  P.  Stanton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  ^^  shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  some  student  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of 
the  college." 

The  L.  Manson  Buckmaster  scholarship  of  9740. 

The  Matilda  C.  Perry  scholarship  of  96,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
the  daughters  of  Baptist  ministers. 

The  F.  Helen  Rawson  scholarship  of  96,000. 

The  Kittie  M.  Spring  scholarship  of  96,000. 

The  Charles  M.  Eckert  scholarship  of  96,000. 

The  Heloise  E.  Hersey  scholarship  of  96,000. 

The  Samuel  Munson  Fund  of  92,025.  This  endow- 
ment gives  preference  to  students  from  Maine. 

The  Mary  E.  Monroe  Memorial  Fund  of  97,500. 

The  Helen  Day  Gould  scholarship  of  98,000,  subject 
to  the  nomination  of  the  founder.  Miss  Helen  Miller 
Gould. 
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The  p.  Charles  Cole  scholarship  of  S6,000.  Preference 
is  given  to  the  relatiyes  of  the  donor. 

The  Mary  Olmstead  Fund  of  $1,600.  This  provides 
9200  a  jear  for  each  of  two  students  who  purpose  to 
offer  themselves  for  foreign  raissionary  work. 

The  Mary  E.  Shepard  scholarship  of  $8,000,  founded 
by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Shepard,  in  memory  of 
Mary  E.  Shepard,  formerly  of  the  class  of  1877. 

Applicants  for  assistance  from  any  of  these  funds  must 
become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish  evi- 
dence of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  a  credita- 
ble rank  as  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Permanent  Funds 
and  Scholarships,  there  is  also  a  College  Aid  Fund  de- 
rived from  the  annual  gifts  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
and  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons interested  in  Christian  education  generaUy.  This 
fund  is  usually  without  restriction,  and  from  it  appro- 
priations may  be  made  to  students  of  any  grade  who 
may  receive  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

As^  however  J  the  demand  for  aid  to  worthy  students 
is  oonstanty  a/nd  as  there  is  tw  probability  that  the  demamd 
will  everceasej  the  Thustees  solicit  the  gift  of  more  scholar- 
ships. The  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  is 
necessary  to  found  a  fnll  scholarship.  Partial 
schda/rships  may  also  he  established^  yiddim^  one-qua/rter^ 
one^half  or  threerfowrths  of  the  income  of  a  full  scholar- 
ship ;  these  may  afterwards  ie  completed  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  donor^  a/nd  made  to  yidd  an  income  which 
shall  pay  all  the  ammnwl  College  expenses  of  the  holder. 

YaMftr  Students'  Aid  Society. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  October,  1889.  Its 
regularimembership  consists  of  graduates,  non-graduates 
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and  teachers  of  Yaflsar  College.  Other  friends  of  the 
colle/g:e  and  the  work  are  allied  as  associate  members  of 
fifteen  branch  organizations.  The  scholarships  are  as- 
signed as  loans  to  applicants  passing  without  condition 
the  entrance  examinations  held  by  the  college. 

For  the  year  1897-98  the  loans  amount  to  $3,315. 

The  General  Society  has  given  two  of  9200  each ;  the 
Boston  branch  two  of  $200  each;  Kentucky,  one  of 
$400 ;  Michigan,  one  of  $200 ;  New  York  City,  a  total 
of  $500 ;  Poughkeepsie,  one  of  $115  ;  Pittsburg,  one  of 
$300 ;  Illinois,  two  of  $200  each ;  New  Jersey,  one  of 
$200 ;  Rochester,  one  of  $200  ;  Orange,  one  of  $200. 

The  General  Society  offers  cmnuaUy  an  entrance 
loan  of  $200. 

The  Poughkeepsie  branch  offers  for  June,  1898,  a  day 
scholarship  of  $115.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Miss  K.  I.  Arnold,  N.  Water  St.,  Poughkeepsie. 

The  Cleyeland  branch  offers  for  June,  1898,  a  scholar- 
ship of  $200.  Application  should  be  made  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Dunham  Prescott,  685  Cedar  Ave. ,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Washington  branch  offers  for  June,  1898,  a 
scholarship  of  $200.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Darwin,  1524  28th  St.,  Washington. 

The  New  York  City  branch  offers  an  entrance  scholar- 
ship of  $200  for  June,  1898.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Miss  Abby  A.  Vaillant,  881  West  78th  Street, 
New  York  Qty. 

The  Pittsburg  branch  offers  a  scholarship  of  $200  for 
June,  1898.  Application  should  be  made  to  Miss 
Frances  Albee  Smith,  742  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

The  Michigan  branch  offers  a  scholarship  of  $200  for 
June,  1898.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Paine,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 
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The  Brooklyn  branch  offers  for  June,  1898,  two  en- 
trance scholarships  of  1200  each.  Application  should 
be  made  to  Miss  Orrie  Minasian,  840  President  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

The  Boston  and  Rochester  branches  will  continue 
their  loans  to  students  already  in  college,  instead  of 
offering  scholarships  for  competition  in  June,  1898. 

Bequests  for  further  information,  and  appUcations 
for  the  loan  of  the  General  Society,  should  be  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Dean,  185 
McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  MATERUL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  College  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Poughkeep- 
sie^  which  is  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  73  milee 
from  New  York.  Electric  cars  run  regularly  to  and 
from  the  city.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  an  office  in  the  building. 

The  College  buildings  comprise  the  Main  Building,  a 
structure  five  hundred  feet  long,  containing  students' 
rooms,  apartments  for  officers  of  the  College,  the  chapel, 
the  F.  F.  Thompson  library,  and  offices ;  Strong  Hall  and 
Raymond  House,  residence  buildings ;  the  Yassar  Broth- 
ers' Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Chemistry ;  the  Museum 
building,  containing  the  collections  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Art  Galleries,  the  Music  Rooms,  and  the 
Mineralogical  and  Biological  Laboratories;  the  Observa- 
tory; the  Alumnae  Gymnasium;  the  Conservatory; 
houses  for  the  President  and  for  Professors ;  and  vari- 
ous other  buildings. 

The  Hain  Building. 

This  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  passen- 
ger elevator  is  provided.  Every  possible  provision 
against  the  danger  from  fire  was  made  in  the-construc- 
tion  of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  fire  service,  a  steam  fire  engine, 
connections  and  hose  on  every  floor,  Babcock  extinguish- 
ers, and  fire  pumps. 

The  students'  apartments  are  ordinarily  in  groups. 
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with  three  sleeping-rooms  opening  into  one  study. 
There  are  also  many  single  rooms  and  some  accommo* 
dating  two  students.  The  rooms  are  provided  with 
necessary  furniture.  The  construction  of  the  building 
is  such  that  even  more  quiet  is  secured  than  in  most 
smaller  edifices.  The  walls  separating  the  rooms  are 
of  brick}  and  the  floors  are  deadened. 

Strong  Hall. 

This  building  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred 
students  was  erected  in  1893.  It  is  arranged  in 
single  rooms,  and  in  suites  of  three  rooms  for  two 
students.  It  contains  an  elevator,  and  there  is  the  same 
protection  against  fire  as  in  the  main  building.  The 
dining  room,  the  height  of  which  extends  through  two 
stories,  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  building.  Every 
thing  has  been  done  to  make  this  hall  attractive  and 
comfortable.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  supplemented 
the  appropriation  of  the  Trustees  by  a  gift  of  $35,000, 
and  made  it  possible  to  provide  a  model  building  for 
residence.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Rocke- 
feller Strong. 

Baymond  Hoiiae. 

This  hall  is  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  H.  Raymond, 
the  first  President  of  the  College.  It  is  very  similar  in 
plan  to  Strong  Hall  and  accommodates  the  same  num- 
ber of  students.  It  was  completed  in  September  of  the 
present  year. 

The  Frederick  7.  Thompeon  labiary. 

This  building,  connected  with  the  main  edifice,  was 
completed  in  1893.  Mr.  Thompson's  great  generosity 
has  met  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  College. 

The  Libbabt  of  the  College  contains  about  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  selected  with   special  reference  to 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  College  is  situated  near  the  oity  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  which  is  on  the  Hudson  Siver  Railroad,  73  miles 
from  New  York.  Electric  cars  run  regularly  to  and 
from  the  city.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  an  office  in  the  building. 

The  College  buildings  comprise  the  Main  Building,  a 
structure  five  hundred  feet  long,  containing  students' 
rooms,  apartments  for  officers  of  the  College,  the  chapel, 
the  F.  F.  Thompson  library,  and  offices ;  Strong  Hall  and 
Raymond  House,  residence  buildings ;  the  Vassar  Broth- 
ers' Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Chemistry ;  the  Museum 
building,  containing  the  collections  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Art  Galleries,  the  Music  Rooms,  and  the 
Mineralogical  and  Biological  Laboratories;  the  Observa- 
tory; the  Alunmas  Gymnasium;  the  Conservatory; 
houses  for  the  President  and  for  Professors ;  and  vari- 
ous other  buildings. 

The  lEain  Building. 

This  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  passen- 
ger elevator  is  provided.  Every  possible  provision 
against  the  danger  from  fire  was  made  in  the*construc- 
tion  of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  fire  service,  a  steam  fire  engine, 
connections  and  hose  on  every  floor,  Babcock  extinguish- 
ers, and  fire  pumps. 

The  students'  apartments  are  ordinarily  in  groups, 
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with  three  sleeping-rooms  opening  into  one  study. 
There  are  also  many  single  rooms  and  some  acoonmio' 
dating  two  students.  The  rooms  are  provided  with 
necessary  furniture.  The  construction  of  the  building 
is  such  that  even  more  quiet  is  secured  than  in  most 
smaller  edifices.  The  walls  separating  the  rooms  are 
of  brick,  and  the  floors  are  deadened. 

Strong  Hall. 

This  building  for  the  acconunodation  of  one  hundred 
students  was  erected  in  1893.  It  is  arranged  in 
single  rooms,  and  in  suites  of  three  rooms  for  two 
students.  It  contains  an  elevator,  and  there  is  the  same 
protection  against  fire  as  in  the  main  building.  The 
dining  room,  the  height  of  which  extends  through  two 
stories,  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  building.  Every 
thing  has  been  done  to  make  this  hall  attractive  and 
comfortable.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  supplemented 
the  appropriation  of  the  Trustees  by  a  gift  of  $35,000, 
and  made  it  possible  to  provide  a  model  building  for 
residence.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Rocke- 
feller Strong. 

Baymond  Hoiiae. 

This  hall  is  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  H.  Raymond, 
the  first  President  of  the  College.  It  is  very  similar  in 
plan  to  Strong  Hall  and  accommodates  the  same  num- 
ber of  students.  It  was  completed  in  September  of  the 
present  year. 

The  Frederick  7.  Thompeon  Library. 

This  building,  connected  with  the  main  edifice,  was 
completed  in  1893.  Mr.  Thompson's  great  generosity 
has  met  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  College. 

The  Libkabt  of  the  College  contains  about  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  selected  with   special  reference  to 
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the  needs  of  the  various  departments.  Provision  is 
made  for  its  growth  by  annual  appropriations.  The 
Finch  Fund  of  1500,  established  by  the  class  of  1872,  in 
memory  of  Miss  C.  E.  Finch,  yields  an  income  which 
is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  on  music.  The 
students  have  free  access  to  the  shelves  during  eleven 
hours  of  each  day. 

The  Reading  Room  receives,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  the  leading  scientific,  literary  and 
philological  periodicals,  American,  English,  German 
and  French. 

Bookefeller  HalL 

This  building  has  just  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  9100,- 
000.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  It  con- 
tains two  large  amphitheatral  halls  for  lectures,  and 
classrooms  of  various  sizes.  Every  care  has  been  given 
to  make  it  a  complete  building  for  academic  work.  The 
most  improved  system  of  fan-ventilation  has  been 
adopted,  producing  constant  change  of  air  in  the  rooms 
and  keeping  them  at  a  uniform  temperature. 

The  Yassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Ohemlstry. 

This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  rooms 
of  ample  size  for  lectures,  and  laboratories  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

The  department  of  Physics  occupies  seven  rooms. 
The  lecture  room  is  provided  with  f aciUties  for  a  com- 
plete course  of  experimental  lectures,  and  adjacent  rooms 
contain  a  generous  supply  of  apparatus  for  demonstra- 
tions in  general  physics. 

Two  laboratories  for  students  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment. Both  have  solid  floors  of  cement  and  are  pro- 
vided with  heavy  but  movable  tables,  securing  stable 
support  for  sensitive  instruments.    Pier  tables  are  fur- 
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nished  for  such  instruments  as  need  to  be  free  from 
the  slightest  tremor.  One  of  these  laboratories  is  devoted 
to  general  elementary  physical  measurements,  and  the 
other  to  more  advanced  work  in  magnetism  and  electric- 
ity. The  latter  contains  no  iron  in  any  part  of  its 
structure.  On  the  first  floor  is  another  laboratory,  de- 
voted to  the  experimental  study  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 

The  equipment  in  this  department  comprises  an  ample 
supply  of  apparatus  for  lecture  purposes  and  for  ele- 
mentary laboratory  work.  There  are  many  instruments 
of  fine  grade  for  advanced  work.  Examples  may  be 
given  as  follows :  micrometer  screws,  micrometer  micro- 
scope, reading  telescopes  and  fine  balances;  tangent, 
astatic  and  mirror  galvanometers,  wheatstone  bridges, 
rheostats,  electrometers  and  condensers ;  optical  benches 
with  complete  outfits  of  lenses,  mirrors  and  prisms ; 
spectrometers,  diffraction  bench  and  accessories  for 
measuring  wave-lengths,  polariscopes,  and  a  complete 
set  of  Melloni  apparatus. 

The  second  and  third  floors  of  the  laboratory  build- 
ing, compiising  about  5,000  feet  of  floor  space,  are  de- 
voted to  Chemistry,  and  contain  lecture  room,  three 
laboratories  for  students,  library  and  balance  room, 
dark  room  and  private  laboratory.  The  laboratories 
for  students  contain  112  tables  and  are  supplied  with 
the  usual  conveniences  and  all  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  courses  offered. 

A  fund,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Guy  Yassar,  provides 
/or  the  addition  of  new  apparatus. 

Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Biological  Laboratories  provide  for  work  in  Gren- 
eral  Biology  and  for  more  advanced  work  in  Zoology, 
Anatomy  and  Embryology.  These  are  furnished  with 
tables  for  microscopic  work  and  dissection,  which  are 
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fitted  up  with  re-agents,  glassware  and  instruments. 
The  students  are  supplied  with  dissecting  microsoopes, 
etc.  The  apparatus  includes  Thoma  and  Minot  micro- 
tomes, a  Cambridge  incubator,  Arnold  steam  sterilizers, 
a  drying  oven,  paraffin  baths,  etc. 

A  valuable  collection  of  invertebrates  from  the  zoolog- 
ical station  at  Naples  has  been  added  for  general  use 
in  lectures  and  laboratory,  supplementing  the  supplies 
received  each  year  from  Wood's  Holl.  A  good  work- 
ing series  of  charts  illustrates  systematic  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Anatomy,  Embryology  and  special  phases  of 
Evolution.  The  laboratories  are  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  aquaria,  both  fresh-water  and  marine,  containing 
moUusca,  Crustacea,  fishes,  amphibia,  reptilia,  etc. 

The  Mineralos^eal  and  Geological  Laboratoriea. 

These  contain  cases  of  representative  specimens,  es- 
pecially intended  for  actual  handling  and  study  by  the 
students  of  these  courses.  The  laboratories  possess  a 
WoUaston's  Reflecting  Groniometer,  a  Joly  Specific 
Gravity  Balance,  an  Analytical  Balance,  a  Fuess  Litho- 
logical  Microscope  of  the  largest  size  and  latest  improved 
form,  apparatus  and  re-agents  for  the  preparation  of  mi- 
croscopic sections  of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  complete  sets  of  the  apparatus  requisite  for 
the  blowpipe  determination  of  minerals  to  furnish  one 
to  each  student  of  the  class. 

The  Kaseum  of  Natural  History. 

This  contains 

1.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  Bocks  and  Fossils,  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  specimens,  besides  models, 
restorations,  relief  maps,  sections,  landscapes,  etc.  The 
minerals  are  over  four  thousand  in  number,  all  carefully 
selected  for  their  educational  value.    There  are  also  se- 
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ries  of  models  in  wood  and  in  glass,  for  illustrating  crys- 
tallography, a  series  exhibiting  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  minerals,  and  many  duplicate  specimens  for  man- 
ual use.  The  lithologicid  collection  embraces  all  the 
important  rocks,  about  seven  hundred  in  number ;  the 
pal6Bontological  collection  contains  nearly  five  thousand 
fossils,  which  are  chiefly  from  the  standard  European 
localities.  There  is  a  representative  set  of  North  Ameri- 
can fossils,  illiistrating  every  period  of  geological  his- 
tory, and  comprising  over  three  thousand  specimens, 
each  one  thoroughly  authenticated. 

A  valuable  collection  of  the  remarkable  vertebrate 
fossils  of  the  Tertiary  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska, 
including  portions  of  gigantic  mammals,  also  of  inter- 
esting concretionary  forms  from  the  Hot  Springs  of 
South  Dakota  has  been  added. 

2.  The  Cabinet  of  Zoology,  illustrating  all  the  sub- 
kingdoms,  comprising  about  five  hundred  manunals, 
birds  and  reptiles  from  South  America;  representative 
vertebrates  from  our  own  country;  a  collection  of  in- 
sects ;  a  choice  collection  of  shells,  corals,  and  other 
radiates  ;  a  fine  osteological  series;  a  set  of  Blaschka's 
life-like  models  of  Invertebrates;  some  of  Auzoux's  clastic 
anatomical  models  for  illustrating  structural  and  com- 
parative zoology;  and  full  sets  of  mounted  specimens  of 
varieties  of  pigeons  and  domestic  fowls  illustrative  of 
artificial  selection.  It  is  especially  rich  in  ornithol- 
ogy, as  it  includes  the  Giraud  collection  of  North  Ameri- 
can birds,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  United  States.  It  contains  about  one  thousand  spec- 
imens, all  mounted,  representing  over  seven  hundred 
species,  among  which  are  several  type  specimens,  and 
many  of  historical  interest  as  the  original  of  Audubon's 
drawings.    The  representation  of  South  American  birds, 
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though  not  60  complete,  is  rich,  especially  in  its  large 
collection  of  humming  birds. 

Art  Gallery. 

This  contains  a  collection  of  oil  and  water-color  paint- 
ings. Among  these  the  oldest  artist  in  America,  Wat- 
son, is  represented.  Of  the  early  American  school  it 
contains  works  of  Trumbull,  Mount,  Cole,  Durand, 
Gijfford,  Kensett,  Edwin  White,  Baker.  Of  the  later 
Americans  there  are  paintings  by  Inness,  Boughton, 
Huntington,  McEntee,  Whittridge,  Shattuck  and  6i- 
gnoux.  Of  foreign  art  it  has  works  by  Diaz,  Courbet, 
L'Enfant  de  Metz,  and  Duverger.  Among  the  water 
colors  are  four  Turners,  two  Prouts,  one  Copley  Field- 
ing, two  Stanfields,  one  Mauve  and  a  number  of  others 
by  well-known  foreign  and  American  artists. 

The  Hall  of  Oasts 

Contains  specimens  of  the  chief  periods  of  sculpture ; 
the  large  statues  from  the  Parthenon,  the  Hermes  by 
Praxiteles,  the  Laocoon  and  Niobe  groups,  the  Victory 
of  Samothrace,  the  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes,  the 
Dying  Gaul  and  Borghese  Warrior,  the  Venus  of  Milo 
and  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana,  the  Augustus  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Nuremberg  Madonna,  the  Ghiberti 
Gates,  the  Pieta  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  St.  Greorge  by 
Donatello,  forty-two  Tanagra  figures,  and  a  number  of 
Architectural  constructive  details  and  ornaments.  All 
these  casts  are  the  size  of  the  originals. 

The  art  fund  provides  means  for  annual  additions  to 
the  Gallery. 

The  Eleanor  Conservatory. 

This  memorial  gift  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Farrington,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  erected  in  1886.    The  plants,  com- 
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prising  typical  specimens  from  yarious  parts  of  the 
world,  are  among  the  valuable  resources  for  biological 
instruction.  The  Herbarium  contains  the  Merrill  col- 
lection of  ferns  and  other  plants. 

The  Anatomical  Oabinet. 

This  contains  articulated  and  non-articulated  skele- 
tons, a  complete  dissectible  manikin,  magnified  dissecti- 
ble  models  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  etc.,  desiccated  and 
other  specimens,  comprising  all  that  is  needed  to  eluci- 
date the  topics  studied. 

The  Astronomical  Obsenratory. 

The  observatory  contains  a  Meridian  Circle  with  Col- 
limating  Telescopes,  a  Clock  and  Chronograph,  an  Equa- 
torial Telescope,  and  two  Portable  Telescopes,  the  gifts 
of  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss 
Cora  Harrison,  of  the  class  of  1876.  The  object-glass 
of  the  Meridian  instrument  is  of  three  and  three-quar- 
ters inches  diameter ;  that  of  the  Equatorial,  of  twelve 
and  one-third  inches.  The  latter  is  from  the  manufac- 
tory of  Alvan  Clark.  A  Spectroscope  made  by  J. 
A.  Brashear,  and  a  Universal  Instrument  made  by 
Wanschaff,  of  Berlin,  have  recently  been  added. 

A  Bepsold  measuring  apparatus  for  the  study  of  pho- 

'tographic  plates  has  been  presented  to  the  Observatory 

by  Mr.  Frederick  F.  Thompson  and  Miss  Catherine 

Bruce. 

The  Ohapel  Organ, 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Deane,  was  constructed  by 
H.  L.  Boosevelt,  of  New  York. 

The  Alumnse  Oymnasium. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1889  by  the  Alumnae  and 
Students  of  the  College.    The  main  part  is  one  hun- 
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dred  feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  wide.  The  upper  story 
is  used  as  a  tennis  court  and  as  a  hall  for  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  Philalethean  Society.  The  lower  story 
contains,  besides  loggia  and  entrance  hall,  a  room  in 
which  there  are  twenty-four  bathrooms,  with  each  of 
which  two  dressing-rooms  connect.  At  the  rear  of  this 
room  is  a  large  swimming  tank,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick F.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  It  is  forty-three 
feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide.  It  is  supplied  with 
running  water  which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
70^  to  80^ 

The  Gymnasium  proper  is  sixty-seven  feet  long, 
forty-one  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  con- 
tains all  the  necessary  apparatus. 

THE  OOLLBOB  LIFB. 
Health  and  Physical  Tiainixig. 

A  Physician  and  Assistant  Physician  reside  in  the 
College.  The  health  of  the  students  is  made  a  prime 
object  of  attention,  and  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the 
College  are  all  carefully  directed.  The  study  of  hy- 
giene is  required  of  all  new  students. 

There  is  an  Infirmary  with  complete  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  with  a  competent  nurse 
in  constant  attendance.  It  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  College,  and,  with  a  southern  exposure  and  the 
cheerful  appointments  of  its  dormitories  and  parlor, 
makes  a  comfortable  place  of  rest  for  those  who  need 
temporary  relief  from  their  work. 

Students  who  enter  in  good  health  have  almost  uni- 
formly preserved  it,  and  cases  of  acute  disease  have  been 
very  rare.  Few  communities  of  the  same  number  of 
persons  have  so  little  illness. 

Upon  entering  the  College  each  student  is  examined 
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by  the  resident  physician,  her  heart  and  lungs  are 
tested,  and  information  is  solicited  concerning  her  habits 
and  general  health.  From  these  recorded  data  and 
measurements  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
exercise  is  prescribed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each 
individual.  This  is  required  three  times  weekly,  unless 
the  student  is  excused  by  the  resident  physician.  Oc- 
casional re-examinations  guide  modifications  of  pre- 
scriptions. All  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  is  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Gynmasium, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  physical  exercise  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  and  by 
other  speciaUsts.  To  ascertain  the  defects  needing  cor- 
rection^d  to  avoid  overtasking  any  stodent,  the  sys- 
tem  of  measurements  recommended  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education, 
is  followed. 

As  the  students  are  required  to  wear  a  uniform  while 
exercising  in  the  gymnasium,  they  are  advised  to  con- 
sult the  Director  before  procuring  their  suits. 

The  grounds  of  the  College,  covering  two  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  tennis  courts, 
a  lake  available  for  boating  and  skating,  a  rink  for  ice 
skating,  and  an  athletic  field,  furnish  ample  facilities 
for  the  out-door  recreation  which  is  required. 

Beligioiis  Idfe. 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian,  as  its  Founder 
willed  it  to  be,  and  it  welcomes  those  of  every  faith  to 
its  advantages.  It  is  unsectarian  in  its  management. 
Services  on  Sunday  are  conducted  by  clergymen  of  va- 
rious churches,  and  evening  prayer  is  held  in  the  Chapel 
daily.  Provision  is  made  for  the  regular  study  of  the 
Bible.  Religious  meetings  are  held  on  Thursday  and 
Su  nday  evenings.    There  is  a  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
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tian  Association.  Its  public  meetingd  are  addressed  by 
men  and  women  especially  interested  in  philanthropic 
and  missionary  work. 

The  following  are  among  the  speakers  from  Febru- 
ary, 1896,  to  February,  1897  : 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Loweix,  Industrial  Conciliation. 

Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Betts,  Working  Girls'  Vacation  Society. 

Miss  Grace  Adams,  Work  of  the  Deaconesses  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Kingsbury,  College  Settlement 

President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  The  proper  spending 
of  wealth. 

Social  Life. 

Various  societies  and  clubs,  literary,  scientific  and 
musical,  give  variety  to  the  college  life.  The  Philale- 
thean  Anniversary  and  Founder's  Day  furnish  occasions 
for  a  more  general  social  life. 

The  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  re- 
gard to  attendance  at  chapel,  daily  exercise,  hour  of  re- 
tiring, and  other  matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the 
college  life,  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Students'  Association.  This  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years  and  is  amply  justified  by  its  re- 
sults. 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  CoUege  to  avoid  aU  extra  charges  in 
its  proper  work.    Its  rates  are  fixed  with  that  purpose  in 
view. 
The  charge  to  all  students  who  reside  in  the  College  is    $400 

Uiis  includes  tuition  in  aU  ooUege  studies^  hoard,  and  ike 
waahifig  of  one  dozen  plain  pieces  weekly.  Extra  washing  is 
charged  for  at  fixed  rates.  A  reasonable  charge  is 
made  for  breakages  and  for  chemicals  used  in  the 
laboratories. 
Of  the  $400  there  is  due  on  entrance  ....  300 
And  on  March  first 100 
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Graduates  of  the  College,  in  residence,  pursuing  advanced 

work  are  charged $300 

Non-resident  graduates  are  charged  for  instruction  at  the 

Ck>llege 50 

Day  students  are  charged 115 

Drawing  or  Painting,  for  special  students  in  Art,         .  100 

Drawing  or  Painting  for  students  in  the  regular  college 

course, 50 

For  Solo  Singing,  two  lessons  a  week       ....  150 

For  the  Violin,  two  lessons  a  week,  ....         100 

For  the  Piano-Forte,  two  lessons  a  week,  and  one  period 

for  daily  practice 100 

Special  students  in  music  may  have  an  additional  prac- 
tice period  free  of  charge. 
For  the  Organ,  two  lessons  a  week.  ....  100 

For  the  use  of  the  Chapel  Organ  one  period 

daily 2  a  month. 

For  the  use  of  a  piano  for  an  additional  period 

daily 1         " 

For  extra  lessons  additional  charge  is  made  at  the  same  rate 
as  above. 

Students  who  do  not  take  lessons  may  have  the  use  of  a  piano 
for  a  daily  practice  period  at  one  dollar  a  month. 
The  charges  for  medical  attendance  are  as  follows: 

Office  consultations 80.25 

Visits  to  rooms ,        .  .50 

Prescriptions .25 

Infirmary  (including  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and 
meals),  per  day 1.50 

Day  students  are  charged  regular  rates  for  office  con- 
sultations. Visits  to  their  rooms  are  at  the  discretion 
of  the  physician  and  are  charged  for  by  her  at  physi- 
cian's rates. 

Every  meal  taken  to  a  room  is  charged  extra. 

Text-books,  stationery,  drawing  instruments,  and 
similar  articles  can  be  obtained  at  the  College  at  current 
prices. 

Students  supply  their  own  towels,  and  napkins  for 
the  table. 
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Deductions. 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  charge  for  tui- 
tion. Any  student  entering  within  the  first  five  weeks 
will  be  charged  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Stud- 
ents received  at  any  time  after  the  first  five  weeks  are 
charged  pro  rata  for  board  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  If  an  applicant  has  engaged  a  room,  and  it  has 
been  retained  for  her,  she  will  be  charged  for  it  from  the 
beginning  of  the  semester. 

Hie  date  of  withdrawal  of  a  student  is  reckoned  from 
the  time  when  the  President  is  informed  of  the  fact  by 
the  parent  or  guardian. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absences  during  the  year,  or 

in  case  of  withdrawal  during  the  last  five  weeks  of  the 

year. 

Ctorrespondmce. 

The  post  office  address  of  the  College  is  Vaasar  Col- 
lege^ Paughkeepsie^  N.  Y. 

Letters  respecting  any  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  admission  and  dismission  of  students,  their 
studies,  etc. ,  should  be  addressed  to  the  President.  C!om- 
munications  in  reference  to  rooms  and  the  personal  wel- 
fare of  the  students  may  be  made  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

jReqriests  for  cataloffties,  and  letters  pertaining  to  the 
finances  of  the  Ciollege,  including  all  claims  and  ac- 
counts, should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer ;  those  re- 
lating to  the  general  business  of  the  College,  to  the 

Superintendent. 

Teaohera*  Begistry. 

A  registry  of  the  names  of  students  and  graduates 
who  desire  to  teach  is  kept  by  the  College.  The  Alum- 
nae who  are  interested  in  it  are  requested  to  keep  the 
authorities  informed  of  changes  in  their  residence.  The 
President  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  who 
desire  teachers. 
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FELLOWS. 

Mabt  BicHABMOir  aad  Ltdia  Peatt  Babbor  FOuiidatioii. 

Eloise  ELX.EBY,  A.B.,  1897,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Cornell  UniTerBlty. 
VkLLowmr  ov  yhb  Olam  or  l»7. 

Masion  Schibsby,  A.B.,  1897,  Sanskrit,  Gothic  and  Greek. 

nnlveralty  of  CMoago. 


GRADUATE  8CH0LAB8. 

EiiiZABETH  LOBAINE  BiSHOP,  A.B.,  1897,  Greek. 
Martha  MiiiLER  Clark,  A.B.,  1897,  Greek  and  LAtin. 
Florence  Hotchkiss,  A.B.,  1897,  English. 
Marie  Reimer,  A.B.,  1897,  Chemistry. 
Anna  Gertrude  Richey,  A.B.,  1897,  Biology. 
Beatrice  Shaw,  A.B.,  1897,  Modem  Languages. 
Annie  Lyndesay  Wilkinson,  A.B.,  1897,  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 


O&ADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Alice  Sarah  Hussey,  A.B.,  1894,  Mathematics. 
HoRTENSE  Witter  Lewis,  A.B.,  1897,  Chemistry. 
Mary  Greenleaf  Stevens,  A.B.,  1883,  Greek. 


SENIOB  GLASS. 

ACKERLY,  Mary  Belle,  Poughkeepsie. 

ADAJfs,  Isabel,  Chicago,  111. 

Bago,  Marion  Chapin,  WestSpringfield,Ma88. 

Ballance,  Harriet  Nevius,  Peoria,  111. 

Bean,  Naniekeith,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Belcher,  Katharine  Fisher,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Belknap,  Eleanor,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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VASSAB  OOLLBQE. 


Benway,  Mabel  Reed, 
Blanohard,  Mabelle  Alma, 
Blunt,  Katharine, 
Borden,  Fanny, 
Brink,  Louise, 
Broad,  Elizabeth, 
Chamberlain,  Louise  Armstbonq, 
Clark,  Anna  Whitman, 
Cobb,  Helen  Adele, 
Crosley,  Bertha, 
Davis,  Helen  Gertrude, 
Day,  Anne  Marjorie, 
Deach,  Mary  Ama, 
DeLany,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Dwioht,  Elizabeth  Dennison, 
Eddy,  Lugretia  Glover, 
Ferris,  Mabel  Ray, 
Freeman,  Nellie  DeEtte, 
Gardner,  Julia  Grace, 
Garvin,  Grace  Mabel, 
Gibbons,  Alice  Newman, 
Gibbons,  Ruby  Seymour, 
Granger,  May  Brace, 
Greenwood,  Helen  Spriggs, 
Guy,  Alice  Baker, 
Haight,  Helen  Ives, 
Hart,  Fanny, 
Hatfield,  Phebe  Annette, 
Haviland,  Grace  Irene, 
Hemphill,  Lucy  Belle, 
Hequembourg,  Helen  Maude, 
Howard,  Jessie  Bell, 
Howe,  Edna  Lodema, 
*Jaques,  Emily  Hubbard, 
Jarnagin,  Martha  Scott, 
Jefferson,  Dora  Evelyn, 
Jones,  Ella  Virginia, 
Justice,  Lucretia  Bernard, 
Kauffman,  Alice, 
Larrabee,  Katharine  Pelham, 
LovELL,  Phebe  Durfee, 


Albany. 
Benaon,  Vt. 
Rock  Island,  111. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
E^ingston. 
Buffalo. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Binghamton. 
New  Hamburg. 
Norwich,  Ct. 
Montclau*,  N.  J. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Peoria,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Toledo,  O. 
Canandaigua.' 
Poughkeepeie. 
West  Winsted,  Ct. 
Rochester. 
Rochester. 
Winsted,  Ct. 
Syracuse. 
Middletown,  Ct. 
Auburn. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Utica. 

South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Dunkirk. 
Rochester. 
Trumansburg. 
Ashtabula,  O. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Morris  Church,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Portland,  Me. 
Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
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McCAiiL,  Rosemary, 
MoCarty,  Maria  Cox, 
MacGoll,  Mary, 
Mcculloch,  Roberta, 
Macfarlane,  Alice  Clyher, 
McKinney,  Fanny  Lee, 
Mahan,  Mary  Barrere, 
Maltman,  Grace  Isabel, 
Marsh,  Jane  Catharine, 
Maynard,  Florence  Almenia, 
Morgan,  Mary  Holmes, 
Morris,  Sara  Hamilton, 
Mount,  Helen  Ely, 
Murdoch,  Jane  Robb, 
Norton,  Susan  Whittlesey, 
Olivet,  Florence  White, 
Parker,  Alice  Bennett, 
Potter,  Louise  Ellen, 
Rice,  Laura  Owen, 
RoBBiNS,  Louise, 
Serviss,  Ethel  May, 
Seymour,  Bina, 
Sheppard,  Sarah  Fletcher, 
Simpson,  Lizzie  May, 
Sleight,  Josephine  Wheeler, 
Smith,  Alice  Harlow, 
Smith,  Nellie  May, 
Squires,  Norma  May, 
Stone,  Agnes  Hayes, 
Taber,  Mary  Alice, 
Taylor,  Florence  Eunice, 
Turner,  Emma  Webster, 
Vassar,  Elizabeth  Forbes, 
♦VooRHEES.  Grace  L*Amoreaux, 
Ward,  Edith  Gillette, 
Wentworth,  Amy, 
Whitman,  Helen  Louise, 
WiLKERSON,  Elizabeth  Brinkley, 


Utioa. 

Gouyerneur. 
Caledonia. 
St.  LouiB,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Binghamton. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
West  Winsted,  Ct. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Nyack. 
Closter,  N.  J. 
Bockville,  Ct. 
Penn  Yan. 
Mexico. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Montgomery. 
New  York. 
West  Haven,  Ct. 
Rochester. 
Sherwood. 
Hamilton. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Ballston  Springs. 
Auburn. 
Evanston,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Troy. 
Memphis,  Tenn . 


ThoM  who,  on  MMonnt  of  wkl 

proTtooa  ymn  nntjiililMMl  «l  tho  llmo 
llM  Soolor  elMt. 


wo  IndlMtod  fej  Ml 


,  or  othor  nmoii,  Iuito  waj  irorii  of  Iho 
oatalociM  Is  pabllibod.  wo  not  In  tah  i 
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JUNIOB  OLASa 


Abbott,  Bbatricb  Vail, 
Abbott,  Cabbie  Gabdneb, 
Bakeb,  Nellie  Robinson, 
Batohelob,  Rosa  Maby, 
Bates,  Bebtha, 
Beloheb,  Jane, 
BiDLEMAN,  Nellie  Ruth, 
Bowman,  Eda  C, 
Boyd,  Maby, 
Bbeed,  Pebsis  Maby, 
Bbinckebhoff,  Maby  Louise, 
Bbown,  Mabou  Sophia, 
Bbown,  Mabel  Websteb, 
BuBNETTE,  Jane  Alice, 

BXTBB,  MABJOBIE, 

BuBWELL,  Ethel  Ibene, 
BUBWELL,  Elizabeth  Louise, 
BusEY,  Mabietta  Ruth, 
Ghambeblin,  Laura  Allene, 
Chandleb,  Una  Elizabeth, 
Choate,  Augusta, 
Clabke,  Alice, 
Colbubn,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Ck)LES,  Alice  Belden, 
C!OOK,  Myba  Geoboa, 
CkyrBAEL,  Ellen  Elizabeth, 
Cbowell,  Alice  Bbuen, 
Davis,  Helen  Lee, 
DeFbees,  Maby  Lucy, 
DeLand,  Minebva  Lewis, 
DeLany,  Eleanob  Ann, 
Dbansfield,  Jane, 
Dudley,  Cabolyn  Augusta, 
Eastwood,  Maby  Edna, 
Edson,  Lobaine, 
Elting,  Evabene, 
Fish,  Alice  Pabsons, 
FiTZBOY,  Alexandria  Skene, 
FosTEB,  Isabella  Gbahah, 


Brooklyn. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Bangor,  Me. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  York. 
Columbus,  O. 
Philadelphia, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Clyde. 

WiUiamstown,  Mass. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J 
Winsted,  Ct 
Urbana,  111. 
Geneva,  O. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Kingston. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Otto. 

Springfield,  O. 
Moultonboro,  N.  H. 
Goshen,  Ind. 
Fairport. 
Chicago,  111. 
Rochester. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Albany. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Utioa. 
Waverly. 
Brooklyn. 
New  Haven,  Ct« 
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Fowler,  Clabissa  Loxtise, 
Fry,  Mabel  Mildred, 
Fulton,  Marie  Gertrude, 
Garrett,  Ebcma  Lou, 
Gathrioht,  Maroaret  Maud, 
gildersleeve,  lillian, 
Grant,  Sarah  Georgiana, 
Greer,  Florence, 
Hallaran,  Mary, 
Hamburger,  Stella, 
Hamilton,  Jean, 
Hardino,  Hannah  Vienna, 
Harriman,  Minnie  Francis, 
Hart,  Louise  Sanderson, 
Hassler,  Claire  Brace, 
Heard,  Gertrude  Booth, 
Heywood,  Carolyn  Gertrude, 
Hill,  Edith, 
HosMER,  Mary  Louise, 
Hoy,  Helen  Katharine, 
HuRLBUT,  Mary  Eveline, 
Jacobus,  Emma  Louise, 
James,  Jane  Eleanor, 
Jenkins,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Jenkins,  Leila, 
Jones,  Annie  Calvert, 
Kelly,  Aonbs  Roseburgh, 
LOEB,  Sara, 

McCapprey,  Cora  Agnes, 
McLeod,  Leila  Durant, 
Martin,  Blanche, 
Mathewson,  Minnie  Deane, 
Mears,  Ruth  Bartlett, 
Merwin,  Adele  Heyworth, 
Mesick,  Irene, 
Miller,  Susan  Gertrude, 
Morrill,  Grace, 
MosER,  Regina  Virginia, 
Murray,  Margaret, 
Nbssenson,  Elsa, 
NiooLS,  Elsie, 


Olean. 

Rochester,  Pa. 
Chicago,  111. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
LouiBville,  Ky. 
Denver,  Col. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Toledo,  O. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Oswego. 
Gaines. 

Sanbomville,  N.  H. 
Albion. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Medina. 
Oswego. 
Albany. 
New  York, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Albany. 
Evanston,  111. 
Norristown,  Pa. 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Ticondero&fa. 
Oswego. 
Brooklyn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Avoca. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Little  Falls. 
Suffield,  Ct. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Pattsrson,  Mabel  Lewis, 
Pebct,  Ednah, 
Pettee,  Julia  Ensign, 
Prichabd,  Lucy  EiiizABETH, 
Rat,  Eleanor  Enapp, 
Ray,  Mabel, 
Richardson,  Bertha, 
RoBBms,  Grace  Hannah, 
Roberts,  Rosamond, 
Russell,  Edith  Sutherland, 
SooFiELD,  Harriet  Bates, 
SiMANTON,  Anna  Maud, 
Smith,  Nathalie, 
Smith,  Susan  Ellen, 
Spaulding,  Leila  Clement, 
Spicer,  Mabel  Alberta, 
Spragus,  Antoinette  Burton, 
Spragus,  Florence  Emily, 
Stowell,  Mary  Esty, 
Sweet,  Elizabeth  Matilda, 
Taggart,  Alice  Robinson, 
Thompson,  Helen  Dunbar, 
Tompkins,  Bessie  Marie, 
TozER,  Alta  May, 
Trembor,  Bertha  Alice, 
Truesdale,  Phcebe  Kirkpatrick, 
Turner,  Harriett  Velma, 
TuTTLE,  Anna  Seeley, 
Updbgraff,  Rachel, 
Vanderslice,  Isabel  Little, 
Van  Inwegen,  Anna, 
Van  Kleeck,  Marie  Tallmadge, 
Ware,  Abby  Huntington, 
Wheeler,  Ruth, 
Wicker,  Julia  Frances,  . 
Wilson,  Anabel  Hodges, 
Wright,  Florence  Ella, 
Wylie,  Mary  Elizabeth, 


Brooklyn. 

Rochester. 

Lakeyille,  Conn. 

Catlettsburg',  Ky. 

Unionville,  Mass. 

Franklin,  Mass. 

Brooklyn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Brooklyn. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Canandaigua. 

Asbury,  N.  J. 

Newburgh. 

York,  Pa. 

New  York. 

Colorado  Sprin)^,  Col. 

Toledo,  O. 

Toledo,  O. 

Ithaca. 

Unadilla. 

Newport,  R,  I. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Poughkeepeie. 

N.  Bennington,  Vt. 

Freeport,  111. 

Youngstown,  O. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Charlottesville,  V&. 

McGregor,  Iowa. 

Qermantown,  Pa. 

Port  Jervis. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

West  Pittston,  Pa. 

Ticonderoga. 

Waterville. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Brooklyn. 


8TUDE19TS. 
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SOPHOMOBS 

Adlem,  Florence  White, 
Andrews,  Grace, 
Anqell.,  Josephine  Medbury, 
Armstrong,  Estelle  Rice, 
AxTEiiL,  Clara  Eliza, 
Baker,  Martha  Lapham, 
Barnard,  Anna  Estelle, 
Barnard,  Violet, 
Barrows,  Alice  Prentice, 
Bartlett,  Louise  Stevens, 
Baxter,  Katharine  Crissey, 
Beadle,  Phebe  Harriet, 
Becker,  Jessica  Marie, 
Belknap,  Alice  Silliman, 
Benedict,  Marion, 
BntDSALL,  Agnes, 
Borden,  Asenath, 
Bourne,  Mary  Joy, 
Bradley,  Emma, 
Branch,  Annie  Laird, 
Brownell,  Florence  Minerva, 
BuDiNOTON,  Anna, 
BuDiNGTON,  Margaret, 
BuRNHAM,  Alice  Miriam, 
Byington,  Grace  Richmond, 
Gahn,  Anna  Louise, 
Candler,  Gertrude  Mary, 
Christopher,  Lelia, 
CoMSTOCK,  Marie  Belle, 
CoRBiN,  Elizabeth  Brewster, 
CoRCiLius,  Irene, 
CossAR,  Harriet  Bonney, 
Crater,  Annie  Maria, 
Dailey,  Eva  Bottorpf, 
Davis,  Alice  Estep, 
Day,  Pauline  Boyden, 
Dean,  Flora  Grace, 
DeGraff,  Bessie  Louise, 
Dewey,  Rusha  A.  Huntington, 
Dorranoe,  Frances, 


GLASS. 


Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Yonkers. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Rochester. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Rochester. 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Louisville,  Ey. 
Brooklyn. 
Glens  Falls. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Hinsdale,  111. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Hamilton. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Hamilton. 
Norwalk,  Ct. 
New  York. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Alpena,  Mich. 
Oxford. 
Jamestown. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Peoria,  111. 
Glenshaw,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Dorranceton,  Pa. 
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DowLiNO,  Florence  Chisholm, 
Dubois,  Eoline  Beatrice  Church, 
Dunning,  Margaret, 
EiSEMAN,  Alice  Louise, 
Ellsworth,  Caroline  Parsons, 
Ess,  Marion  Pauline, 
Ettenson,  Harriet  Esther, 
Field,  Virginia, 

Flewwellin,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
Ford,  Florence  May, 
Fowler,  Sadie  Leslie, 
French,  Florence  Hosmer, 
Frothingham,  Mary, 
Gallagher,  Helen  Davis, 
Gaus,  Daisy, 
Graham,  Elizabeth, 
Grefe,  Ruth  Winfreda, 
Harmon,  Martha  Grosvenor, 
Harrah,  Florence, 
Havens,  Alice  Lena, 
Henshaw,  Helen  Manville, 
HiNCHMAN,  Anna  Barker, 
HmscH,  Telza  Babetta, 
HoRNE,  Caroline  Ruth, 
HoRST,  Mabel  Louise, 
HuMPSTONE,  Helen, 
Jeffrey,  Lucinda  Eliza, 
John,  Emily, 

Johnson,  Emma  Lawrence, 
Johnson,  May  Vivian, 
Johnson,  Susan  Forney, 
Johnston,  Helen  Burrowes, 
Jones,  Frances  May, 
Justice,  Anna, 
Kauffman,  Mary  Catherine, 
Kleberg,  May  Louise, 
Lane,  Alice  Underhill, 
Lent,  Susie  Barbara, 
LeRoy,  Alma  Mildred, 
Lloyd,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Long,  Harriet  Bickmore, 


Toledo,  O. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Brooklyn. 
Watervliet. 
Oneonta. 
Newark,  N.  J, 
Albany. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hamilton. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Denver,  Col. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Albany. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Brooklyn. 

Littleton  Commons,  Mass. 
Meyersdale,  Pa. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Chicago,  111. 
CatskUl. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Brooklyn. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Highland. 
Manchester,  Iowa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Tenant's  Harbor,  Me. 
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LovETT,  Mary, 
McMahon,  Susan, 
Mabsaus,  Laila, 
Merrttt,  Edith  Somebville, 
MoBiARTY,  Laura  Angela, 

MUCKENHOUPT,  LEOCADIA  MATILDA,    • 

Nelson,  Annie  Elise, 
Oberlt,  Eunice  Rockwood, 

O'CONNBLL,  FANCHON  EILEEN, 

Onderdonk,  Mabel  Helen, 
Packer,  Edith  Crozibr, 
Page,  Arria  Hortensb, 
Patterson,  Robbie  Belle, 
Paul,  Clara  Louise, 
Payne,  Jennie  MacKay, 
Peake,  Grace, 
Perrin,  Linda  Orpha, 
Perry,  Marie  Thompson, 
Pierce,  Sophia  Gleason, 
Pierce,  Theresa  Vinton, 
Plumb,  Myra  Winifred, 
Preston,  Marie  Maples, 
QmoLEY,  Ck^RA  Cecilia, 
R/aTT,  Elsie  May, 
Ray,  Maude  Louise, 
Raymond,  Grace  Bertha, 
Reynolds,  Ione  Armenia, 
Richardson,  Ruth  Raymond, 
Richardson,  Winifred  Morse, 
RiDDELL,  Sara  Agnes, 
Rockefeller,  Lorinda, 
Roth,  Lena  Gertrude, 
Russell,  Edith  Lillian, 
Samson,  Eleanor  Kenrick, 
Sauvage,  Vilda, 
Saville,  Alice  Barton, 
Scarborough,  Julia  MacRae, 
Schmidt,  Mabel  Pearson, 
Segebarth,  Henrietta  Wilhelmina, 
Shouse,  Vance, 
SmsNBERG,  Elsie, 


Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
New  York. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Albany. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Braintree,  Mass. 
Franklin,  Ky. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Flint,  Mich. 
Rockford,  m. 
Rochester. 
Rockford,  111. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Delhi. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Newburgh. 
Franklin,  Mass. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Highland. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Canisteo. 
Germantown. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Rochester. 
Portland,  Me. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Denver,  Col. 
Austin,  Texas. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dunkirk. 
Henderson,  Ky. 
New  York. 
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Smith,  Emma  Waldo, 
Smith,  Maby  Delia, 
SOPEB,  Bybde  Const antia  Emma, 
Spencer,  Grace  Ione, 
Spratt,  Mary  Margaret, 
Stevens,  Caroline  Harris, 
Stewart,  Jessie  Attken, 
SUFFERN,  Elsie  DeRiemeb, 
Tallmadoe,  Abby  Louise,  ' 

TARBOX,  JtTLIA  BRAINERD, 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  Berdan, 
Temple,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Thompson,  Maude  Lillian, 
Thorne,  Anna  Dean, 
tourtellot,  ida  alice, 
Trowbridge,  Isabel, 
Vaile,  Gertrude, 
Vaughan,  Rebecca  T., 
Wadsworth,  Lillian, 
Wagar,  Effie  Serena, 
Wallach,  Adelaide  Nettie, 
Waller,  Mabel, 
Ware,  Louise, 
Warner,  Emma  Aldrich, 
Warner,  Eleanor  Skinner, 
Weeks,  Julia  Manley, 
Wightman,  Susan  Williams, 
Wilkins,  Christel  Whipple, 


Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

York,  Pa. 

Hampton,  Iowa. 

Utioa. 

Ogdensburg. 

Bocheeter. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Evanston,  IlL 

Batavia. 

South  Oranfjre,  N.  J. 

Seneca. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Windham. 

F^ll  River,  Mass. 

Comitaiitliiople,  Turkey. 
Denver,  Col. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Albany. 
Lakewood,  O. 
New  York. 
Indiana,  Pa. 
Auburn. 
Centralia,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Hartford,  Ct. 
Boston,  Mass. 


FBESHMAN  GLASS. 


Abercrombie,  Edith  Brainerd, 
Adair,  Barbara, 
Affeld,  Antoinette, 
Akin,  Grace  Theodora, 
Albright,  Leila  Ruth, 
Atkins,  Florence  Gallup, 
Ater,  Anna  Gilman, 
Baoley,  Miriam  Esther, 
Bair,  Minnie  Lee, 
Baldwin,  Genevieve  Holcomb, 
Bandler,  Helen  Kathryne, 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Brooklyn. 
New  York. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Rochester. 
Poufjfhkeepsie. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Owego. 
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Barse,  Alice  Hawthorne, 
Babtlett,  Lucy  Townsend, 
Batcheller,  Maud  Elizabeth, 
Baxter,  Clara  Leavitt, 
Beaham,  Mary  Edna, 
Beckenheimer,  Eva, 
Beebe,  Laura  Elise, 
Bell,  Bertha  Sage, 
Benedict,  Jeannette  McAlpin, 
Beroer,  Elizabeth  Grace, 
Betts,  Clara  Lockwood, 
Bishop,  Della, 
Blacker,  Alice  Marie, 
Blitz,  Marian, 
BoAK,  Mabel, 
Boyd,  Rachel  Davis, 
Braodon,  Louise  Sherwood, 
Broad,  Mary, 
Brooks,  Edith  Laurie, 

BUFPINQTON,  ADALINE  ALLSTON, 

Burke,  Grace  Louise, 
Burleigh,  Gertrude  Florence, 
Butler,  Maude, 

BUTTERFIBLD,  MaRY, 

Calhoun,  Margaret, 

Card,  Anne  Phelps, 

Cobb,  Angelena  Marie  Hodgeman, 

Cole,  Elsie  LeGrange, 

Cole,  Lucia, 

CoLLisoN,  Mary  Frances, 

Cornell,  Edna  Mitchell, 

Crapsey,  Adelaide, 

CuRREY,  Helen  Marguerite, 

Davis,  Julia  Annette, 

Davis,  Mary  Caroline, 

DeLand,  Mary  Lewis, 

Deraismes,  Marguertts  Lovett, 

Dewey,  Charlotte  Agnes, 

Dodge,  Mary  Danporth, 

Doty,  Ada  Louise, 

DuTCHER,  Elizabeth  Linda, 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Providence,  R  I. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Independence,  Mo. 

Pana,  111. 

Sidney,  O. 

West  Bay  City,  Mich. 

New  York. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Manistee,  Mich. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York. 

Fonda  . 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sprinfffield,  Mass. 

Chicago,  111. 

Fairport. 

Albany. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Troy. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Rochester. 

Evanston,  111. 

Crawford,  Ind. 

New  York. 

Fairport. 

Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Oneida. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Yonkers. 

Brooklyn. 
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Edmondson,  Miriam  Rebs, 
Evans,  Marion  Jeannette, 
Farnham,  Alice  Julia, 
Farnham,  Mabel  Austin, 
Farrell,  Rose  Eva, 
Fighter,  Edith  Beach, 
FOLLETT,  Mary  Lxtrena, 
FooTE,  Louise  Knox, 
Ford,  Marietta  Halley, 
Foster,  Helen  Wright, 
Fry,  Edith, 
Garvin,  Ethel  May, 
Gibson,  Alice  Schieffelin, 
Oilman,  Grace  Gardner, 
GiRAUD,  Lucie  Varien, 
Glendinnino,  Kate  Harrison, 
GoETz,  Adelaide  Louise, 
Gould,  Florence  Louise, 
Graecen,  Eleanor  Marguerite, 
Greene,  Elizabeth, 
Gregg,  Eleanor  Milligan, 
Griffiths,  Anna  Bussey, 
Griswold,  Bessie  Cornell, 
Gross,  Helen, 
Hanna,  Grace  Buhrer, 
Hanse,  Julia  Drummond, 
Harper,  Bertha  Jane, 
Hartridge,  Julia  Wayne, 
Hill,  Helen  Augusta, 
HiNKLE,  Emily, 
HoLDEN,  Alice  Elvira, 
Holden,  Florence  Eliza, 
HOLMQuisT,  Louise  Sommer, 
Holt,  Ck>NSTANCE, 
Holt,  Clara  Hart, 
Howe,  Alice  Lizzette, 
HuBBELL,  Minnie  DeLand, 
Hull,  Isabel  Matthews, 
HUBCE,  Annie  Graham, 
Humes,  Jane  Louise, 
Hunter,  Edith  Louise, 


Pelham. 
Borne. 

Salem,  Mass. 
Suffield,  Conn. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Rochester. 
Troy. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Louisrille,  Ky. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Croton  Falls. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Chicago,  ni. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Moline,  HI. 
New  York. 
Long  Bnnoli  City,  N.  J. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Utica. 
Little  Falls. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Bed  Bank,  N.  J. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Montgomery. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Bennington,  Vt. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Rochester. 
Somerville,  Tenn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Cortland. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
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INQRAHAM,  MaBJORIB  STARR, 

Jackman,  Lena, 
Jackson,  Maroarbt  Pinckney, 
Jennings,  Emily  Starr, 
Kesslbr,  Josephine  Dilworth, 
Kindred,  LAiiLA  Eugenia, 
King,  Edith  Bargroft, 
KuTCHER,  Bessie  LuelliA, 
Langdon,  Annie  Elliott, 
Larsen,  Marion  Hortense, 
Lauder,  Mary  Agnes, 
Leavttt,  Amy  White, 

LiNDERMAN,  LUCILLE, 

LiNSLEY,  Lucy  May, 

LocKWOOD,  Julia  Belden, 

LocKWOOD,  May  Wygant, 

Lord,  Ada  Jeannette, 

Lord,  Eleanor  Anna, 

LowN,  Marion, 

McClenahan,  Ella  Wilson, 

McDonald,  Statira  Preble, 

Mason,  Mary  Atwater, 

Mendbll,  Elsie, 

Miles,  Stella, 

Miller,  Jeannette  Charlotte, 

Milton,  Alice, 

Mitchell,  Miriam  Vida, 

Morgan,  Marian, 

MosEB,  Ruth, 

Mossman,  Marian  Watrous, 

MuLLETT,  Minnie, 

Nellis,  Ruth, 

NSUKIRCH,  EDYTHE  ROSBTTE, 

NisBET,  Virginia  Lord, 
NoRRis,  Katharine  Augusta, 
Nutting,  Helen, 
Olmsted,  Myrtle  Adelia, 
OsBORN,  Florence  Viola, 
O'Shaughnessy,  Etta, 
Paine,  Jennie  Rosamond, 
Parke,  Marguerite, 


Glen  Ridgre,  N.  J. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Brooklyn. 
Manistee,  Mich. 
Brooklyn. 
Ea8ti>ort,  Me. 
Clarinda,  Iowa. 
Branford,  Conn. 
Norwalk,  Ck>nn. 
Middle  Hope. 
Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
Rosemont,  Pa. 
Penn  Yan. 
Port  Chester. 
Manchester,  Mass. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brooklyn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Denver,  Col. 
Rochester. 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Johnstown. 
New  York. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Youngstown,  O. 
New  York. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Manasquan,  N.  J. 
Peoria,  111. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
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Pebkins,  Eliza  Bbookhouse, 
Perkins,  Mabel  Helen, 
Peters,  Betsey  Kino, 
Platt,  Louise  Bartlett, 
POPPLETON,  Carrie, 
Potter,  Gertrude, 
Press,  Mae  Louise, 
PuIjSifer,  Julia, 
Raiquel,  Marguerite  Alden, 
Randall,  Ethel  Elizabeth, 
Reed,  Clara  Stillman, 
Rehmann,  Antoinette  Julia, 
Riddle,  Mabel  Virginia, 
RrrcH,  Mary  Phillips, 
RoBBiNs,  Almeda  Burnett, 
Robinson,  Mary  Catharine, 
Roots,  Miriam, 
Rose,  Sally, 
Rowland,  Mabel  Swift, 
Russell,  Miriam  Agnes, 
Russell,  Marie  Louise, 
Sanborn,  Marian  Emily, 
Schleicher,  Dena, 

SCHMITT,  EDYTHE  ROSALIE, 

ScHULDiCE,  Anna  Louise, 
Scott,  Alice  Chevrier, 
Scott,  Geraldine  Dunbar, 
Shawde,  Anna  Cecilia, 
Shepard,  Gail, 
Shores,  Bessie, 
SiCKLEY,  Katharine  Olivia, 
SODEKSON,  Sara  Rebecca, 
Spalding,  Mary  Caroline, 
Stees,  Mary  Ella, 
Stein,  Grace  Violettb, 
Steingester,  Hermine  Anna, 
Stevenson,  Louisa  Stone, 
Stickney,  Emily, 
Stimson,  Alice  Mary, 
Stimson,  Julia  Catherine, 
St.  John,  Jessie  Janet, 


Salem,  Mass. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

PoughkeeiMie. 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

Chicago,  III. 

Chicago,  111. 

Auburn. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

West  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pt.  Jefferson,  L.  I. 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

Unadilla. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Leavenworth,  Eau. 

Brooklyn. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Brooklyn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Peoria,  111. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dunkirk. 

Easton,  Pa. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Ashland,  Wis. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Mineola,  Texas. 

Elkhorn,  Wis. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  York. 

Brooklyn. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Yonkers. 
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Stoeke,  Helen  Eldred, 
Su(xx>p,  Irene  Amelia, 
SwABTz,  Helen  Maboaret, 
Taft,  Elizabeth  Beers, 
Tagoart,  Mona  Louise, 
Taylor,  Charlotte  Bothelia, 
TiLTON,  Eva  Pike, 
ToTBCAN,  Ethel  Louise, 

TOURTELLOTTE,  EdITH  LOtTISE, 

TUPPER,  May  Belle, 
Van  Slyke,  Ellen  Mulford, 
Van  Wyck,  Gertrude  LeGay, 
Vauqhan,  Mildred  Randolph, 
VowiNOKEL,  Gertrude  Hewtt, 
Wadsworth,  Alice, 
Watt,  Alice  Dollopf, 
Walch,  Anna  Marie, 
Washburn,  Mary  Virginia, 
Waterbury,  Madelia  Hale, 
Waters,  Helen  Ludlum, 
Watson,  Ida  Isabel, 
Webster,  Alice  Jean  Chandler, 
Welch,  Hilda  Frances, 
Wellington,  Elizabeth  Elliott, 
Wheelock,  Julia, 
Whitoomb,  Beulah  Beatrice, 
White,  Elizabeth  Terry, 
White,  Florence, 
White,  Grace  Irene, 
Whitman,  Mary  Barbour, 
Wiley,  Florence  Delia, 
Williams,  Elizabeth  Carr, 
Williams,  Grace  Louise, 
Wilson,  Margaret, 
Wood,  Hazel  Bulmer, 
WooDiN,  Grace  Lizbeth, 
Woodruff,  Ida  Wallace, 


Auburn. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Brooklyn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gloversville. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Fairfield,  Me. 

Marlborough,  Mass. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kingston. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Louisville,  Ey. 

HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

Binghamton. 

Ithaca. 

Syracuse. 

Batavia. 

Ballston  Springs. 

Kingston. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Fredonia. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bronxville. 

Brooklyn. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

New  York. 

Chicago,  111. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Chicago,  111. 

Ballston  Springs. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Brockport. 

Chicago,  ni. 

Gloversville. 

Oneonta. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Baxter,  Edith  Catherine, 
Beals,  Emma  Belle, 
Bowman,  Madeline, 
Calhoun,  Marian  Harmon, 
CooLEY,  Carrie  Starr, 
Cowley,  Elizabeth  Buchanan, 
Crandall,  Minnie  Ethel, 
dockstader,  elizabeth  stewart, 
Harois,  Marcia  Stuart, 
Heidelberg,  Flora, 
Helmer,  Maude  Louise, 
Hubbard,  Edith  Preston, 
Lennard,  Edith  GtORdon, 

MOREY,  JEANNETTE, 

Overman,  Marjorie, 

Saunders,  Mary  Eliza, 

Smyth,  Letitia  Jean, 

Stanton,  Edith, 

Stryker,  Florence  Elizabeth, 

Toy,  Grace  Helen, 

Valleau,  Lillian  May, 

Van  Wyck,  Margaret  Wortman, 

Young,  Elizabeth  Alexandra, 


Chicago,  ni. 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
DanviUe,  111. 
New  York. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Portville. 
Fonda. 

Lyndon  Station,  Ey. 
New  York. 
Alder  Creek. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Metamora,  Ind. 
Winona,  Minn. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Yonkers. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Oxford. 

Riverside,  N.  J. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Hyde  Park,  Vt. 
Hopewell  Junction. 
New  York. 


SUTifMAKY. 

Graduate  Students, 12 

Seniors, 86 

Juniors, 118 

Sophomores, 150 

Freshmen, 212 

In  Special  Courses,       ........  23 

Whole  number, 601 


ovFicnras  07  thb  assooiatb  aluioim  or 

VASSAB  COLLEGE. 

President— Miss  Heloise  E.  Hebset,  ^76. 
Secretary— Miss  Ada  Thurston,  '80. 
Treasurer— Miss  Mary  L.  Bernard,  '78. 

BBANOH  A8S0CLA.TI0N8. 
Boston  and  Vicinity. 

President— Miss  Ellen  M.  Folsom,  '71. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Leonora  Hows,  IM. 

Chicago  and  the  West. 

President— Mrs.  Andrew  MacLeish,  '78. 

President  of  Home  Study  Club— Mrs.  C.  W.  Bassstt,  '88. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Adele  Whitoomb,  '08. 

New  York  and  Vicinity 

President— Miss  M.  L.  Avery,  '68. 
Secretary— Miss  Harriet  M.  Jenckes,  '84. 

Central  and  Western  New  York. 

President— Mrs.  P.  W.  NOYES,  '80. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer^— Miss  C.  P.  Acer,  '88. 

Washington  and  the  South. 

President— Miss  Ida  Howqate,  '82. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Mrs.  C.  C.  Darwin,  '78. 

develand  and  Vicinity. 

President— Miss  Frances  A.  Adams,  '77. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Anna  J.  Graham,  '96. 
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THE  THIRTY-FOURTH 


ANNUAL   CATALOGUE 


OF 


VASSAR   COLLEGE 


POUaHKBBPSIB  N.  y. 


1898-99 


POUGHKBEPSIB 

A.  V.  HAIGHT,  PBINTBB 

December  1898 


"  It  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  having  received  from  her  Creator  the 
same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intel- 
lectual culture  and  development." 

'*  It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  of  founding 
an  Institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what  our  colleges 
are  accomplishing  for  young  men." 

Matthbw  Vassab. 

The  College  was  incorporated  as  Vassar  Female  Ck)llege  in  1861. 
This  name  was  changed  in  1867  to  the  present  corporate  name, 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 


CONTENTS. 
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OOLLBOX  OAXiBNBAR. 

1898. 

Examinations  for  Entrance,     .        .       .  September  21-24. 

College  exercises  begin  at  evening,        .  September  23. 

Thanksgiving  Day, November  24. 

Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society,  December  2. 

Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  a.  m.,  December  23. 

1899. 

College  Exercises  begin  at  8.30  A.  M.,    .  January  10. 

Semester  Examinations,  .        .        .  Jan.  80-Feb.  3. 

Second  Semester  begins,  .        .        .  February  6. 

Spring  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  A.  M.,  .  March  24. 

College  Exercises  begin  at  8.30  A.  M.,    .  April  5. 

Last  day  for  applying  for  Graduate  Scholar- 
ships,        April  6. 

Essays  for  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  due,  April  7. 

Founder's  Day, April  28. 

Last  day  for  submitting  theses  for  advanced 

degrees, May  1. 

Last  day  for  applying  for  Babbott  Fellowship,  May  1. 

Senior  vacation  begins,   ....  May  31. 

Semester  Examinations,  .        .  June  5-9. 

Baccalaureate  Sunday,     ....  June  11. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June  18. 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Commencement,  June  14. 

Examinations  for  Entrance,    .       .        .         |  s^temb^r  20-23. 

College  Exercises  begin  at  evening,  September  22. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  ....  November  23. 

Anniversary  of  the  Philalethean  Society,  December  1. 

Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  a.  m.,  December  22. 

1900. 

College  Exercises  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.,     .  January  9. 

Semester  Examinations,      ....  Jan.  29-Feb.  2. 

Second  Semester  begins,         .        •        •  February  5. 

Spring  Vacation  begins  at  11.20  a.  m.,  March  23. 

College  Exercises  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.,    .  April  4. 

Founder's  Day, April  27. 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Commencement,  June  13, 


BOABB  OF  TBTT8TEBS. 


EDWARD  LATHROP,  D.D., 
CYRUS  SWAN, 
AUGUSTUS  L.  ALLEN,  A.M., 
GEORGE  INNIS, 
JOHN  H.  DEANE,  A.M., 
HENRY  M.  KING,  D.D., 
JOACHIM  ELMENDORF,  D.D., 
AUGUSTUS  H.  STRONG,  D.D., 
♦WILLARD  L.  DEAN, 
FREDERICK  F.  THOMPSON,  A.M., 
ALANSON  J.  FOX, 
DUNCAN  D.  PARMLY, 
JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
HELEN  H.  BACKUS,  A.M., 
EDWARD  JUDSON,  D.D., 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 
ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
ALLEN  W.EVARTS,  A.M., 
NATHAN  E.  WOOD,  D.D., 
SAMUEL  D.  COYKENDALL, 
JAMES  M.  BRUCE,  A.M., 
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♦Died,  November  17, 18&8. 

tin  Europe,  on  leave  of  absence. 
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LAURA  JOHNSON  WYLIE,  Ph.D., 
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LYDIA  ANNIE  WHITNEY, 
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IMSTBVCIOB  nr  rBTBICI. 

WINIFRED  BALL,  A.B., 

ursTBUoroB  w  latdt. 
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KATHARINE  WARREN»  A.B., 

uatBUoroB  iv  btoubb. 

ALICE  W.  WILCOX,  A.B., 

AsaisTAirr  nr  thb  uolooical  labo&4Tobt. 

SARAH  J.  McNARY,  A.M., 

XNSTBUCTOB  DT  BMaUSH. 
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nifTBVcnroB  ni  obbmah. 

JAMES  F.  BALDWIN,  Ph.D., 

IKCTBUOTOB  or  HmOBT. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

BBaUIBEMBNTS   FOB  ADMISSION  TO   THX 

FBESHMAN   CLASS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Satisfactory  testimonials  of 
good  character  are  required.  AH  testimonials  and  cer- 
tificates must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  before  July  10. 

To  secure  a  room  on  the  campus,  early  registration  is 
necessary.  Blanks  are  provided  by  the  College  and  no 
one  will  be  considered  an  applicant  who  has  not  filled 
one  out  and  returned  it  to  the  Secretary.  Every  appli- 
cation must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  ten  dol- 
lars which  is  forfeited  in  case  the  applicant  with- 
draws, but  otherwise  is  credited  on  the  first  payment. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  in 
the  following  subjects : 

English: 

I.  Beading,— The  candidate  is  required  to  write  a  paragraph 
or  two  on  each  of  several  topics  chosen  by  her  from  a  consider- 
able number — ^perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before  her  in  the  ex- 
amination paper. 

The  books  presented  for  reading  are: 

In  1899 :  Dryden's  Palainon  and  Arciie;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books 
I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV ;  The  Sir  Boger  de  Caverley  Papers  in 
The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wak^ld;  Coleridge's  An- 
dent  Mariner;  BeQumcey^s  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Trilje;  Cooper's 
Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Lowell's  Vmon  of  Sir  Launfal;  Haw- 
thorne's House  of  the  Seven  Gahlcs, 

In  1900:  Dryden's  Palarnon  and  Ardte;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books 
I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV :    Tfve  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  Papers  in 
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The  Spectator ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  ItwiAoc; 
DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tatiar  Tribe ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the 
Moliicans;  Tennyson's  Pnjic&«;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

In  1901 :  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Pope's  lUad, 
Books  I,  VI.  XXII  and  XXIV ;  The  Sir  Eager  de  CocerJey  Pa- 
pers in  The  Spectaior;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wak^fieid;  CJole-' 
ridge's  And&nl  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the 
Mofmans;  Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
George  Eliot's  Sikis  Mamer» 

n.  Study  and  Practice, — This  part  of  the  examination  will  bo 
upon  subject-matter,  form  and  logical  structure,  and  pre-sup- 
poses  the  candidate's  ability  to  express  herself  in  good  English. 
The  books  prescribed  for  study  and  practice  are : 

In  1899 :  Shakespeare's  Ma/ibeih;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^  Books 
I  and  II ;  Burke's  Speech  on  (JoncUiation  with  America ;  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Bums, 

In  1900 :  Shakespeare's  Maxibeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books 
I  and  II;  Burke's  Speech  on  OoncUiaMon  with  America;  Ma- 
caulay's  Essays  on  MUton  and  Addison. 

In  1901 :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lyddas,  OomuSf 
L^ Allegro  and  11  Penseroso ;  Burke's  Speech  on  ConcUiaUon  with 
America ;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  MUton  and  Addison. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is 
notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar  or 
division  into  paragraphs.  The  essentials  of  English  grammar 
and  rhetoric  should  not  be  neglected  in  preparatory  study. 
Emphasis  should  be  laid  throughout  the  entire  course  on  the 
habitual  use  of  good  English  in  all  recitations  and  written  exer- 
cises. In  connection  with  the  study  of  prescribed  books 
parallel  reading  is  strongly  recommended.  An  outline  history 
of  English  literature  in  special  connection  with  the  books 
studied  is  advantageous. 

History:  Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  Empire ;  outlines  of  American  or  Eng- 
lish history.  Any  standard  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England 
or  America  may  be  used.  The  following  have  been  recom- 
mended :  For  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  sections  on  Greek 
and  Roman  history  in  Sheldon's  Qeneral  HisUyry  or  Myers'  Chnr 
eroX  History;  for  American  history,  Johnston's  History  of  ike 
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United  States,  or  Piske's  History  of  the  United  States ;  for  English 
history,  Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools.  The  following, 
however,  more  nearly  represent  the  amount  and  kind  of  work 
it  is  hoped  may  be  presented :  Oman,  History  of  Greece;  Allcroft 
and  Masom,  History  of  JBowie,  or  Allen,  History  of  the  Boman 
People;  Guest  and  Underwood,  Handbook  of  English  History  (to 
year  1793),  or  Gardiner,  Students^  History  of  England  through 
Part  IX ;  Johnston,  HisUyry  of  the  United  States^  or  Fiske,  History 
of  the  United  States, 

Mathematics:  (a)  Algebra. — The  requirements  in  Algebra 
embrace  the  following  subjects :  Factors ;  Common  Divisors  and 
Multiples ;  Fractions ;  Ratio  and  Proportion ;  Negative  Quanti- 
ties and  Interpretation  of  Negative  Results ;  The  Doctrine  of 
Exponents;  Radicals  and  Equations  involving  Radicals;  The 
Binomial  Theorem;  Arithmetical  and  Greometrical  Progres- 
sions ;  Putting  Questions  into  Equations ;  The  ordinary  methods 
of  Elimination  and  the  solution  of  both  Numerical  and  Literal 
Equations  of  the  First  and  Second  Degrees,  with  one  or  more 
imknown  quantities,  and  of  problems  leading  to  such  equations. 
The  text-books  used  should  be  equivalent  to  the  larger  treatises 
of  Newcomb,  Olney,  Ray,  Robinson,  Todhunter,  Wells  or  Went- 
worth. 

(b)  Plane  geometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five 
books  of  Chauvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Qeometry^  or  the 
first  five  books  of  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Gfeometry^ 
or  Wells'  Plane  Qeovnetry,  or  the  first  six  books  of  Hamblin 
Smith's  Elements  of  Geometry,  or  chapter  first  of  Olney 's  Ele- 
merUs  of  Geometry, 

In  order  to  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  College,  recent 
review  of  the  work  completed  early  in  the  preparatory  course 
is  necessary. 

Latin :  Preparation  should  include  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  syntax  of  the  language  with  vocabulary  sufficient 
to  translate  Liatin  into  idiomatic  English  and  English  into  cor- 
rect Latin.  To  secure  this  it  is  recommended  that  candidates 
should  read  at  least  four  books  of  Caesar's  GalUc  War,  seven 
orations  of  Cicero  and  six  books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid, 

It  is  of  especial  importance  that  students  should  be  trained 
from  the  beginning  to  read  Latin  aloud  according  to  the  Roman 
method  of  i)ronunciation  with  strict  attention  to  vowel  quanti- 
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ties  and  to  translate  Latin  from  hearing  it  read  aloud,  as  well 
as  at  sight  from  the  printed  page.  Composition  in  Latin  should 
be  continued  throughout  the  entire  period  of  preparation  and 
as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Latin 
authors,  because  it  must  be  presented  in  connection  with  the 
translation  from  the  Latin.  Such  books  as  Collar,  Daniell, 
Dodge  and  Tuttle  or  Riggs'  In  Latinum  are  recommended.  The 
candidate  is  also  expected  to  be  able  to  translate  at  sight  pass- 
ages from  Caasar  and  Cicero. 

In  addition  to  the  Latin  two  other  lanquaoes  are 
REQUIRED.  The  seoond  language  may  be  Greek  or  Chrman  or 
French;  the  third  language  may  he  French  or  Oerman.  (See  page 
20  for  substitutions  allowed.) 

Qreek :  Candidates  must  be  able  to  read  at  sight  easy  Greek 
prose  and  easy  passages  from  Homer ;  also,  to  render  easy  Eng- 
lish passages  into  correct  Greek.  For  this,  they  should  have 
thorough  training  in  granmiar,  with  constant  practice  from  the 
start  in  translating  sentences  into  Greek,  and  should  read  care- 
fully at  least  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  or  the  HeOenioa  and 
three  books  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey^  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  at  sight.  They  should  have  at  command  a  fair 
vocabulary,  should  be  able  to  recognize  forms  at  a  glance,  and 
to  read  Greek  aloud  intelligently  and  with  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. Practice  in  translating  from  hearing  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

This  preparation  calls  for  at  least  three  years'  study  of  Greek. 

German  (if  offered  as  the  third  language) :  (a)  The  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  and  esi)ecially  these  topics :  the  declension 
of  articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily 
classified ;  the  conjugation  of  weak  and  of  the  more  usual  strong 
verbs ;  the  more  common  prepositions ;  the  simpler  uses  of  the 
modal  auxiliaries ;  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word  or- 
der. Proficiency  of  the  applicant  may  be  tested  by  questions  on 
the  above  topics  and  by  the  translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  sentences.  (&}  Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy 
prose.  It  is  bolieved  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired 
by  reading  not  less  than  two  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of 
simple  German. 

Practice  in  pronunciation,  in  writing  German  from  dictation 
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and  in  the  use  of  simple  German  phrases  in  the  class-room,  is 
recommended. 

Preparation  for  the  elementary  requirement  need  not  call 
for  more  than  one  year's  instruction  of  five  periods  per  week. 

Gemmn  (if  offered  as  the  second  language) :  (a)  More  ad- 
vanced grammar.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ac- 
cidence,  of  the  elements  of  word-formation,  and  of  the  princi- 
pal uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  the  candidate  must  be 
familiar  with  the  essentials  of  Grerman  syntax,  and  particularly 
with  the  uses  of  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive  and  in- 
finitive moods.  The  proficiency  of  the  applicant  may  be  tested 
by  questions  on  these  topics,  and  by  the  translation  into  Ger- 
man of  easy,  connected  English  prose.  (6)  Translation  at  sight 
of  ordinary  German.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility 
can  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  addUian  to  the  amount  men- 
tioned xmder  German  as  the  third  language,  at  least  five  hun- 
dred pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  poetry.  It 
is  recommended  that  not  less  than  one-half  of  this  reading  be 
selected  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

It  is  essential  that  the  candidate  acquire  the  ability  to  follow 
a  recitation  conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  lan- 
guage questions  asked  by  the  instructor. 

German  (extra  year) :  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man grammar.  Freytag,  Karl  der  Oivsae;  Aus  den  KreuzzUgen, 
(Holt  ed.)  Der  Stoat  Friedrichs  des  Qrossen.  (McMillan  ed.) 
Schiller,  Die  Bdagerung  von  Anlwerpen^  (McMillan  ed.)  Eg- 
monts  Tbd. 

French  (if  offered  as  the  third  langfuage) :  A  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Grammar.  Whitney's  Practical 
French  Grammar,  part  first.  Henri  Greville,  Dosia;  Octave 
Feuillet,  Le  Soman  d^un  jeune  hxrmme  pauore ;  Daudet,  La  BdU 
NivemoMe,  and  three  of  Bocher's  Ck)llege  Plays.  It  should  be 
understood  that  in  these  requirements,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  itself  rather  than  of  the  grammar  that  is  de- 
manded. 

French  (if  offered  as  the  second  language) :  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  Granmiar  and  ability  to  translate  easy 
English  prose  into  French.  (Whitney  and  Edgren's  Grammar, 
recommended).    Six  of  Bocher's  College  Plays;  Daudete  La 
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Belle  Nivemaise;  Souvestre,  Un  PhUosophe  sous  les  toUs;  Julliot, 
Mademoiselle  Solange;  Malot,  Sans  FamUU;  Erckman-Chatrian, 
Le  Consent  de  181S, 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  essential  that 
candidates  for  admission  should  have  some  practice  in  French 
conversation. 

In  place  of  the  third  language  the  candidate  may 
offer  either  of  the  following  : 

1.  An  additional  year  of  work,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Fresh- 
man class,  in  the  second  language.  No  certificate  of  a  school 
will  be  accepted  for  this  advanced  work,  and  when  presented 
in  lieu  of  entrance  requirement  it  will  not  be  counted  toward 
the  degree.  Students  offering  this  work  must  take  at  least  a 
year  of  another  modem  language  in  Ck)llege. 

2.  A  year  in  Physics  or  Chemistry ;  that  is,  five  hours  a  week, 
not  less  than  two  of  which  shall  be  given  to  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

Certificates  from  approved  schools  will  be  accepted  in  place  of 
examinations  on  the  work  of  the  class-room.  These  must  state 
the  number  of  weeks  and  of  hours  per  week  occupied,  the  di- 
vision of  time  between  the  class-room  and  laboratory,  and 
the  text-book  used  and  the  ground  acttially  gone  over. 

The  work  of  the  laboratory  will  be  judged  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  note  book.  The  original  notes — notes  taken  by  the 
student  at  the  time  the  experiment  is  mad&~  certified  to  be 
such  by  the  instructor,  must  be  presented  for  examination. 
Revised  copies,  if  such  have  been  made  by  the  student,  may 
accompany  the  original  notes,  but  should  not  be  substituted  for 
them. 

The  course  in  Physics  must  cover  the  subject  as  treated  in 
Cooley's  Student^s  Manual  of  Physks,  or  its  equivalent.  The 
laboratory  work  must  consist  of  at  least  40  quantitative  experi- 
ments selected  from  the  Manual.  As  many  additional  qualita- 
tive experiments  as  practicable  should  be  made. 

EXAMIKATIOKS. 

Examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  may 
be  given  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,   Louisville,   Atlanta,   Washington, 
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Omaha,  Deaver  and  San  Francisco,  during  the  first  week 
in  June,  1899. 

Application  for  examination  at  any  of  these  places 
must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  before  April  15. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  must  be  paid  in  achcmce  by  every 
candidate  who  is  examined  elsewhere  than  at  the  coUe^^e. 

The  examinations  at  the  College  will  be  held  June  7, 
8,  9,  10  and  September  20,  21,  22,  23,  1899. 

Candidates  must  be  present  at  9  a.  m.  for  registration. 

The  order  of  entrance  examinations  is  as  follows : 

Wednesday,    Latin,  0.30  a.  m.  to  12  M. 

English,  2  to  4.30  P.  M. 
Thursday,       Geometry,  0.30  to  11.30  a.  m. 

History,  2  to  4.30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Greek,  German,  French,  0.30  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

Algebra,  2  to  4  P.  M. 
Saturday,        German,    French    (third  language  or  its  equivalent), 

0.30  to  11  A.  M. 

The  Collefi^  cannot  provide  rooms  for  new  students 
until  their  examinations  have  been  completed. 

Students  returning  to  College  can  not  be  received 
until  Friday  of  the  opening  week,  unless  they  are  due 
for  examinations. 

No  one  is  at  liberty  to  occupy  a  room  until  she  has 
settled  her  bill  with  the  Treasurer. 

Those  enterinfi^  on  certificate  should  register  before 
five  o'clock  p.  M.  on  Thursday  or  Friday  of  examination 
week. 

OEBTIFIOATES. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examination  in  the 
following  cases : 

1.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools,  pupils  of  which 
have  passed  all  entrance  examinations  without  condition. 

2.  When  they  have  been  prepared  by  a  (graduate  of  the  College 
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engaged  in  the  work  of  private  instruction,  one  of  whose  pupils 
has  before  passed  all  entrance  examinations  without  condition. 

3.  When  they  bring  certificates  from  schools  which  have  been 
visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  them,  or 
in  regard  to  which  the  Faculty  have  other  sufficient  means  of 
information. 

The  Ck)llege  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withdraw  the  above- 
mentioned  privilege  in  case  students  thus  admitted  fail  after 
fair  trial  to  maintain  their  standing. 

Application  for  the  certificate  privilege  for  a  school  must  be 
made  before  May  1. 

The  certificates  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
be  accepted  in  place  of  examination,  as  far  as  they  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College. 

In  all  cases  the  certificate  must  sx)ecify  the  text-book  used,  the 
ground  actually  gone  over,  and  the  date  of  the  examination. 
The  final  examhuOion  in  cmy  svJtject  covered  by  the  certificate  muti 
have  heen  taken  voithin  two  years  of  the  time  of  the  candidati^e  erUranoe 
to  CoUege.  Certificate  forms  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 
the  Secretary. 

AU  certificates  and  testimomcUs  must  be  forvxjt/rded  to  (he  Secretary 
before  July  10, 

8PE0IAL  COTTBSBa 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  special  oourses  are 
the  same  as  those  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class. 
Candidates  must  consult  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
courses  of  study  desired,  and  their  work  will  be  arranged 
by  him  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments. 

PAINnNGAND  XXTSIO. 

Instruction  in  the  history  and  theory  of  the  arts  is  of- 
fered among  the  courses  of  the  College  (see  pp.  54,  55). 
Instruction  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  is  also  furnished 
but  this  is  not  counted  toward  the  degree,  and  involves 
an  extra  charge. 

The  College  aims  to  recognize  the  true  place  of  these 
studies  in  higher  education,  and  provides  full  facilities 
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for  those  who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  Class. 

OOTTBSBS  70B  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  and  who 
present  to  the  President  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
success  in  teaching  and  of  their  proficiency  as  students, 
may  be  received  without  examination.  Certificates  of 
the  work  completed  will  be  given  when  desired. 

ADMISSIOK  TO  ADVANCED  STAKDIKa. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  not  coming  from 
other  colleges  may  be  admitted,  on  examination,  to  the 
regular  course  at  any  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year.  Such  students  will  be  examined  in  all 
prescribed  studies  antecedent  to  the  desired  grade,  in- 
cluding the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College 
(unless  a  certificate  from  an  approved  school  is  presented), 
and  in  such  dective  studies  as  shall  be  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate and  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  coming  from  other  colleges  must  submit 
their  certificates  and  their  courses  of  study  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty.  No  student  will  be  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ARRANGED  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  De- 
gree extends  over  four  years. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
No  changes  will  be  considered  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Faculty  in  each  semester. 

FBBSHMAN  YEAB. 
Ficfures  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week. 


0 ' 

Of 

& 


Fir^  Semester. 

r  Latin 

♦Greek 

♦French 

♦German 

English 

Mathematics 
.  Hygiene 


4 

4 

3 
3 
1 


•ft 


Second  Senveskr, 

Latin 
♦Greek     ) 
♦French    V 
♦Grerman ) 
English 
Mathematics 


4 
4 

3 

4 


SOPHOMORB  YEAR. 

First  Semester,  Second  Semester, 


5" 


English 
History 

tA.  Physics      ) 
\A,  Chemistry  ) 
(6  hours  elective) 


3 
3 


'  English 
^     History 
"S"  ^A.  Physics 
§*    iA.  Chemistry  f 


9) 


3 
3 


^  [  (5  or  6  hours  elective) 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Semofter.  Second  Semester, 

(14  or  15  hours  elective.)  Psychology  (RequlredL)        3 


(11  or  12  hours  electiye.) 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


First  Semester, 
Ethics  (Required.) 


All  other  courses  are  elective. 


*The  one  offered  at  entrance  as  second  language. 
tSee  foot  note,  p.  41. 
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PHIIiOSOPHY. 

Phssidbnt  Taylor  and  PRorsssoB  Fbbnch. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Psychology;  Lectures,  recitations  and  essays.  Junior  year, 
second  semester  [3].  Pbofsssor  frbnch. 

The  study  of  Psychology  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree. The  subject  is  presented  as  science  of  mind  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  one  hand  from  the  physical  sciences  and  on 
the  other  from  speculative  Philosophy.  The  intimate  relation 
of  mental  phenomena  to  the  physical  organism  is  carefully 
considered  and  the  practical  bearing  of  psychological  principles 
on  methods  of  education  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  aim  of 
the  instructor  in  this  subject,  as  in  all  the  courses  of  the  dejiart- 
ment,  is  both  to  further  the  immediate  intellectual  discipline  of 
the  student  and  also  to  lay  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  sound 
and  independent  conception  of  self,  the  world,  and  God.  Lec- 
tures and  text-book  study  are  supplemented  by  essays  and  free 
class-room  discussion.  The  student  is  encouraged  in  every  way 
possible  to  think  for  herself. 

2.  Ethics ;  A  study  of  the  elementary  principles,  and  lectures 
on  the  history  of  ethical  philosophy.  Senior  year,  first  se- 
mester [3].  President  Taylor. 

Conscience,  Moral  Law,  the  Will,  the  Grounds  of  Obligation, 
are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  great  systems  of  Ethics. 
The  course  is  required  for  the  Baccalaureate  Degree. 

ELECTIVE. 

Professor  French. 

Ck>ur8e  A.  Logic ;  Creighton's  IntrodiuUory  Logic,  First  se- 
mester [3].    (Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.) 

Ck>iirse  B.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  ;  lectures,  recita- 
tionSy  reading  of  authors  in  translation,  essays.  Second  semes- 
ter [2].    (Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.) 

Course  C.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Senior  year,  first 
semester  [3].  The  principal  systems  of  the  seventeenth  and 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  are  studied  in  their 
genetic  relations  with  special  attention  to  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume. 
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Course  D.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (continued).  Senior 
year,  second  semester  [3].  Kant  and  the  principal  post-Kantian 
systems  are  studied. 

In  both  courses,  C  and  D,  Falckenberf^*s  History  of  Modem 
PkU09ophy  is  used,  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions,  read- 
ing of  authors  and  papers. 

Ckraxse  E.  Metaphysics.  Senior  year,  first  semester  [3]. 
Lectures,  analyses  of  prescribed  reading,  discussions  and  essays. 
The  fundamental  problems  of  Knowing  and  Being  are  treated 
both  critically  and  constructively,  including  such  subjects  as 
Theory  of  Knowledge,  Materialism,  Idealism,  Causation,  Free- 
dom and  Theism.  Bowne's  Metaphysics  is  used  as  a  hsaHa  of 
study,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  works  of  Lotze,  Spencer, 
and  the  recent  English  Idealists. 

Ctourse  F.  Educational  Psychology.  Senior  year,  second 
semester  [3].  After  a  brief  introductory  study  of  the  aims  and 
scope  of  education,  the  course  will  consist  mainly  of  an  investi- 
gation of  certain  psychological  topics  with  reference  to  educa- 
tion such  as  instinct,  imitation,  habit,  attention,  interest,  emo- 
tion^ volition,  &c.  Lectures,  analyses  of  prescribed  reading,  and 
papers. 

LATIN. 

Pbofbssos  Moorb,  Miss  Ball,  Miss  Duttoii,  Aim  Da.  Warrjuv. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Livy,  Books  XXI-XXII  (Westcott)  or  Books  V-VU  (Cluer) 
[3],  Latin  Composition  (Moore)  [1].  Translation  from  hearing 
and  at  sight,  study  of  Livy's  style,  lectures  on  his  method  and 
authority  as  a  historian.    Freshman  year,  first  semester. 

2.  Cicero,  de  Senectute  or  de  AmicUia,  Harvard  Selections  from 
Latin  Poets  [3],  Latin  Composition  (Moore)  [1].  Translation 
from  hearing  and  at  sight,  study  of  the  leading  Stoic  and  Epi- 
curean doctrines,  lectures  on  Roman  poetry.  Freshman  year, 
second  semester.         miss  ball,  miss  duttor,  and  Dr.  Warrxn. 

EliECnVE. 

Ck>iirse  A.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (Smith  or  Shorey).    Study 

of  metres,  history  and  literary  style,  comparison  with  the  Elegy, 

papers  on  special  features  of  Horace's  poetry  and  personality. 

Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3]. 

miss  Ball,  miss  Duttor,  amd  Dr.  Warrxn. 
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Ck>Qr8e  B.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  (Kirkland).  Horace's 
literary  positioni  and  relations  to  Lucilius,  Maecenas  and  so- 
ciety, his  theories  of  literary  composition  and  criticism.  Sopho- 
more year,  second  semester  [3].  Miss  Ball. 

Ck>iLrse  G.  Cicero,  Letters  (Abbott).  Cicero  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, as  a  politician,  his  relations  with  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
Study  of  colloquial  LAtin  and  the  Letter  as  a  form  of  literature. 
Sophomore  year,  second  semester  [3].  db.  warbbn. 

Ckmrse  B.  Vergil,  Bucolics,  Oeorgics  and  Aeneid  VH-XIT  se- 
lections. VergiPs  sources  and  models,  his  literary  influence  and 
the  elements  of  his  art.    Second  semester  [2J.      miss  dutton. 

Ooane  F.*  Latin  Composition.  Practice  in  writing  Latin, 
constructive  study  of  Latin  syntax  and  style.  Second  semester 
[1].  pbotbssob  moobb. 

Course  "F*  Historical  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Inscriptions 
(Lindsay).    Second  semester  [2].  Pbofbssob  moobb. 

Students  must  consult  the  instructor  before  electing  the 
course. 

[Offered  in  18d8-9  in  place  of  Course  L.] 

Gourfle  G.  Terence  Andria  (Freeman  and  Sioman),  Plautus 
Oaptivi  or  Tnnummus  (Morris)  Lectures  on  Roman  Comedy 
and  metres.    First  semester  [3].  PBorBssoR  moobb. 

Conarse  H.  Tacitus,  Agrioola  or  OermarUa  (Hopkins),  Annals 
I-VI^  selections  (Allen).    Second  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  Moobb. 
Course  I.    Roman  Elegy,  Catullus  (Merrill),  Tibullus  and  Pro- 
pertius  (Ramsay).    The  influence  of  Alexandria  on  Roman  Elegy, 
history  and  development  of  the  Elegy.    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbotbssob  moorb. 
[Offered  in  1809-1900  in  place  of  Course  J.] 

Course  J.    Juvenal,  Satires  (Hardy),  Pliny,  Letters  (Platner). 

Martial,  jfi^pi^ama ( Westcott).    History  of  Satire,  society  under 

the  Empire,  the  topography  of  Rome.    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbotbssob  moobb. 

Course  K.  Lucretius  de  Serum  NaJbara  J,  JU(Kel8ey),  Cicero, 
de  Natura  Ikorum  1  (Teubner  text).  The  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy and  its  attitude  towards  the  gods,  compared  with  modern 
Boientific  theories  of  matter  and  the  universe.  Second  semes- 
ter [3].  PBOrSSSOR  MOOBB. 
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Oourse  L.  Roman  InstitutioDS.  Influence  of  Rome  on  modem 
institutions,  the  Regal  period  and  the  Critical  School,  institu- 
tions and  offices  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  Second  semes- 
ter [2].  Pbofisbob  Mooiib. 

[Oflfered  in  1899-1900  in  place  of  Course  F«.] 

Ck>iirae  M.  An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Grammar.  A 
general  course  in  the  history,  theories  and  methods  of  modem 
Philology,  illustrated  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Second  se- 
mester [1].  Pbotkssob  Moobb. 

Vassar  College  is  represented  on  the  Managing  Committee  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  The  School 
offers  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Classical  and  Christian 
archaeology  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  graduates  of  the  College 
may  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  free  of  charge  for 
tuition. 

8AK8K&IT. 

Profbssor  Moobx. 

Sanskrit  is  an  elective  course  of  two  hours  running  through 
the  Senior  year.  The  study  of  the  characters  and  inflections  of 
the  language  is  first  taken  up  with  Whitney's  Grammar  as  a 
text-book ;  later,  selections  from  Lanman's  Reader  are  read. 

Students  should  consult  the  instructor  before  electing  the 
oourse. 

QBESK. 

Pbofxssob  Lxaoh,  Miss  Maoubdt,  and  Miss  Stbvbns. 

REQUIRED  COURSES. 

1.  Lysias ;  Andocides  [3].  English  into  Greek  [1].  Transla- 
tion at  sight  and  also  from  hearing.  Lectures  on  legal,  xwliti- 
cal,  and  social  aspects  of  Athenian  life.  Freshman  year,  first 
semester.  Miss  Maoubdt. 

2.  Homer,  (Mysaey;  Herodotus  [3].  Elnglish  into  Greek  [1]. 
Translation  at  sight.  Lectures  on  Homeric  Antiquities  and  on 
the  Homeric  Question.  Historical  explanation  of  the  Homeric 
Forms  and  Syntax.    Freshman  year,  second  semester. 

Miss  Maoubdt. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

Ck>ur8e  A.  (Short  course)  Grammar.  Xenophon,  Anabasis, 
First  and  second  semesters  [3].    This  course  is  given  for  the 
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sake  of  non-Greek  students  who  wish  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  language.  professor  Lbagh  and  miss  Stsysns. 

Ck>UTse  B.  (Short  course  continued).  Lysias ;  Homer,  Odyssey. 
English  into  Greek.    First  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Miss  MAC1TRDT. 

Course  G.  The  New  Testament.  The  Chepels.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  vocabulary  and  grammar.  First  and  second 
semesters  [1].  Miss  macurdt. 

Coorse  D.  Demosthenes,  Oraticns  against  Philip  [2].    English 

into  Greek  [1].    Sophomore  year,  first  semester.    This  course  is 

required  for  the  other  elective  courses  in  Greek. 

Miss  Macurdt. 

Course  R  Plato,  Oorgias  and  Prota^goras,  Lectures  on  Soc- 
rates, the  Socratic  Method,  the  Sophists.  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester  [3].  miss  maourdt. 

Course  "F,  Thucydides,  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  First  se- 
mester [3].  PROFXSSOR  liXACH. 

Course  Q.  Aristophanes,  Frogs  and  Birds.  Outline  of  the 
Knights,  the  Achamians  and  the  Wasps  will  also  be  given.  First 
semester  [2].  PRorBssoR  Lbach. 

Course  H.    Euripides,  Medea  and  Ion.    First  semester  [2]. 

PROrBSSOR  LSAOH. 

Courses  G  and  H  are  given  alternately. 

Course  L  Sophocles,  Ajax  and  Oedipus  at  Golon%is.  Second 
semester  [3].  Profbssor  Leach. 

Course  J.  Plato,  Bepublic  Selections  from  the  Iheaetetus. 
First  semester  [3].  professor  lbaoh. 

Course  K.  Aristotle,  Politics.    Second  semester  [3]. 

PROrXSSOB  LSAOH. 

Course  Jj,    Aeschylus,  Agamemnon.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Professor  Leach. 

Course  M.    Pindar.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Professor  Leach. 
Courses  L  and  M  are  given  alternately. 

Course  K.    Pausanias.    Second  semester  [2]. 
Illustrated  lectures  will  be  given  with  this  course. 

Professor  Leach. 
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Graduate  Course  in  1898-99.  Sophocles  and  Greek  Inscrip- 
tions. 

A  society  called  the  Hellenic  Society  meets  once  in  two 
weeks  to  hear  pa})ers  on  Archaeological  subjects.  A  few  lec- 
tures are  given  before  this  society  by  professors  from  other 
colleges. 

Professor  Leotsakos  will  give  a  few  lessons  in  Modem  Greek, 
open  to  all  students  in  the  department. 

Vassar  College  contributes  to  the  supxwrt  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  The  school  affords 
facilities  for  archssological  investigation  and  study  in  Greece, 
and  graduates  of  this  college  are  entitled  to  all  its  advantages 
without  expense  for  tuition. 

BOHAirCE  LAiraTrAOEB. 

FBEKOH. 

PBorsssoR  Bbaoq,  Miss  Eplsb,  akd  Db.  Boobrs. 

REQUIRED. 

1  and  2.  Reading.  Th.  de  Banville,  Qringoire;  Michelet,  Louis 
XI  et  Charles  leUmhaire;  Loti^  Barmmtcho;  Hugo,  Buy  Bias; 
Bourget,  Les  Voyageuses;  Borel,  Qrammaire  franfoise.  Prose 
composition.  Conversation.  Freshman  year,  first  and  second 
semesters  [4].  Miss  Eflsb  and  Db.  rooxbb. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  thorough  grammatical 
drill,  to  teach  students  to  write  and  speak  French  correctly. 
The  reading  consists  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century. 

ELEOTIVE. 

Ck>ur86  A.  Short  course.  Fontaine,  Lecture  et  cowoersaUon; 
Ghranimaire  franfaise.  Prose  composition,  exercises  based  upon 
Colomba,  Beading,  M6rim6e,  Cotomba;  Copp6e,  Le  LuffUer  de 
Cr^mone ;  Alfred  de  Vigny,  dnq-Mars.  Conversation.  Sopho- 
more year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3].  miss  Eplbb. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who,  having  entered 
college  without  French,  wish  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease  and 
to  understand  conversation.  The  work  includes  the  study  of 
grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  reading  of  modem  prose. 

Course  B.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have 
taken  the  Short  course.    First  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Miss  Eplib. 
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Ckmrse  0*  Textual  readinfif  and  study  of  French  literature 
from  the  Fi'ench  Revolution  to  1848.  Bo  wen's  French  Lyrics  ; 
Daudet,  Les  LeUresde  mon  movlin ;  Scribe  and  Leg^ouv^,  BataiUe 
de  Dames.    Sophomore  year,  first  semester  [3]. 

PBOnSSOB  bbaoq. 

Historical  study  of  the  languag'e  and  survey  of  the  literature 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Relations  of  the  classical,  the 
popular  and  low  Latin  to  modern  French.  Brief  history  of  the 
lan^age.  The  French  Revolution  in  reference  to  literature. 
Introduction  in  France  of  the  Shakespearian  drama,  Ducis. 
The  religious  renaissance,  Chateaubriand.  German  and  Italian 
influences,  Mme.  de  Stadl.  Early  pessimism,  Chateaubriand 
and  Lamartine.  The  philhellenic  movement  inaugurated  by 
Byron  and  continued  by  Hugo,  Casimir  Delavigne.  The  Ro- 
manticists and  the  Humanitarians,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Gauthier, 
Cousin,  Guizot  and  Lacordaire. 

Oourse  D.  The  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Vol- 
taire, M4wpe;  Saint-Pierre,  Pauiet  Virginie;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac;  La  Fontaine,  Fables.  Sophomore  year,  second  semes- 
ter [3].  PROTSSSOB  BRAOQ. 

The  literary  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  century  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth.  Literature 
of  transition.  The  form  and  spirit  of  its  poetry,  Voltaire,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  Lebru#9^ndr6  Ch6nier.  The  new  scientific 
spirit,  Fontenelle.  The  destructive  and  the  constructive  work 
of  Voltaire  and  the  practical  aim  of  his  literary  work.  The 
Encycloi)edisC6.  Rousseau's  life,  work  and  influence.  His 
theories  of  education,  the  state  and  society,  his  disciples :  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre  and  Tolstoi.  The  literary  forces  disinte- 
grating the  Anden  Bigime, 

Ctonrse  B.  Reading  of  difficult  modern  French  and  prose 
composition.  Barr^re  and  Sornet,  French  Composition ;  Fas- 
nachVs  Second  Course  of  French  Composition  for  advanced 
students.  Hugo,  Hemani,  Sainte-Beuve,  Seven  Cauaeries  (Har- 
per). 'Roaiasidf  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Loti,  Selections  (Cameron); 
DeVogtt6,  Heures  d^hisUnre;  Anatole  France,  Le  Crime  deSyl- 
vestre  Bomuird.    Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

PB0FB880B  BBACQ. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  the  linguistic  side  of  French  studies.  One 
hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  prose  composition. 
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Course  F.  Critical  and  analytical  study  of  the  classical 
tragedy.    Junior  year,  first  semester  [3].         pborssob  Braoq. 

The  French  Academy,  the  national  and  institutional  theatre 
in  Paris.  The  state  contribution  to  dramatic  art.  The  rise  of 
the  French  drama.  Causes  of  the  development  of  the  French 
trag^edy.  Its  form  and  spirit  compared  with  that  of  Greece  and 
of  England.  Study  of  Le  Gidf  Hfrnvce,  Oinna,  Pohfeude,  Andro- 
maquei  IphigSnie  and  AthaliCj  in  their  sources,  their  structural 
arrangement,  their  contemporary  history  and  their  form.  This 
course  follows  Course  D. 

CfOorse  G.  French  classical  comedy.  Junior  year,  second 
semester  [3].  Profbbbob  Bbaoq. 

History  of  the  development  of  comedy  in  France.  Comedy, 
the  Court,  the  Church.  Comedy  and  the  people.  Its  moral 
purpose  defined.  Racine.  Les  Plaideurs  a  satire  upon  the 
abuses  of  judiciary  methods.  Moli^re.  His  types,  his  method 
and  his  social  reform.  Le  Bourgeois  geTUilhommej  Lea  Pricieuses 
ridkuks,  Les  Femmes  savantes,  L^  Avare  and  Le  Misanthrope. 

Coarse  H.  Miscellaneous  Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 
Junior  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [2].      pbofbssor  bbaoq. 

Transformation  of  French  criticism  from  the  linguistic  to  the 
literary.  Dogmatic  criticism,  Bq^miu.  Popular  poetry.  La 
Fontaine's  conception  of  institutions  and  his  realistic  pictures 
of  contemporary  life.  Pascal  and  the  Jansenists.  Penates  et 
Les  ProvindcUes.  Literary  influence  of  Descartes,  his  Disoours 
de  la  m&hode.  Massillon,  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet,  their 
artistic  power  and  their  influence.  Foreign  prejudice.  Boesuet, 
Oraisons  funihreSf  Henriette  d*  Angleterre  and  Henriette  de  France; 
Boileau,  Ode  oontre  les  Anglais.  The  ideal  state  of  F6nelon  and 
his  education  of  women.  The  moralists,  La  Rochefoucauld  and 
La  Bruyi^re.  The  epistolary  writers,  Madame  de  S6vign6,  etc. 
Discussions  and  conversation. 

Course  L  Old  French.  Introductory  lectures  to  the  study  of 
Old  French.  Greneral  survey  of  grammatical  principles.  The 
Norman-French  element  in  English.  C16dat,  Qranrniaii^  H^- 
mentaire.  Choice  Headings  from  Frenjch  History,  by  Gustavo  Mas- 
son.    La  Clvanson  de  Bolaml.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

Pbotxssob  Bbaoq. 

The  course  in  Old  French  is  intended  to  furnish  a  basis  both 
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for  the  study  of  Early  Eng^lish  and  the  historical  study  of  the 
French  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  with  facility  the  early  productions  of  the  Langue  d'OXl. 
The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  that  literature  of  Northern 
France  are  read  in  class. 

Ckmrse  K,  Contemporary  Literature.  Senior  year,  first  and 
second  semesters  [2].  PBorassoB  bra.oq. 

Survey  of  the  ethnographical  characteristics  of  the  French. 
Physical  environments.  The  influences  of  institutions,  the  fam- 
ily, the  schools.  The  philosophical,  the  scientific  and  the  artistic 
education.  The  religious  institutions  and  influences.  Literary 
societies  and  the  salons.  Literary  theories.  Classicism,  roman- 
ticism, realism,  naturalism,  Parnassism,  symbolism  and  impres- 
sionism. Foreign  influences ;  the  American,  English,  German, 
Russian  and  Scandinavian.  The  moral  and  religious  reaction 
in  literature.  Study  of  different  departments  of  contempo- 
rary literature  and  its  representative  men.  Criticism,  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  men,  Bruneti^re,  Lemaitre,  Bourget,  Sarcey  and 
Faguet.  Tendencies  in  philosophy,  the  idealism  of  Benan, 
the  materialism  of  Taine  and  the  theistic  philosophy  repre- 
sented by  Paul  Janet.  History,  its  transition  from  an  art  to  a 
science,  Lavisse,  Sorel.  Eloquence,  transition  from  the  aristo- 
cratic to  the  democratic  form  in  the  Parliament,  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  pulpit.  Poetry,  its  transformation,  SuUy-Prudhomme,  de 
H6r^ia.  The  drama,  its  present  power,  Sardou.  Novels,  their 
characteristics  and  their  men,  Daudet,  CherbulieE,  Bourget,  etc. 

Ooun 6  0*    This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  offered 

French  as  the  third  language  when  they  entered  college.    It 

covers  practically  though  more  completely  the  same  ground  as 

course  A.    Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Miss  Epijdl 

ITALIAN. 
Ooorse  A.  Elementary  Italian.    Grammar  and  prose  compo- 
sition.   Reading,  Manzoni,  I  Promesai  Sposi;  D'  Azelio.  ytccold 
de'  Lapi;  Grossi,  Marco  Visconti ;  Pellico,  Fraruxsca  da  liinwU, 
Junior  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3].  db.  bogeys. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Italian  grammar,  the  study  of  constructions  and  of 
the  relations  of  the  language  to  the  Latin.  The  reading  is  con- 
fined to  modern  Italian  fiction  and  to  the  Italian  drama. 
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Ck>urM  B.  Classical  Italian.     Dante,  the   VUa  Nuovd,  the 

CanvUOj  the  Ccmssoniere,  the  Dwina  Commedia;  Petrarch,  the 

Birne,    Senior  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Db.  Boosbs. 

Careful  study  of  texts,  interpretation  and  related  subjects. 

The  lives  of  the  great  literary  personalities  of  the  period.    The 

character  and  influence  of  the  Humanistic  movement. 

GEBMAN. 

A8SOOIATS  PBOFBSSOB  HSBHOUS,  BilSS  BABTBLM ANN  AND  DB.  CBOOK. 

BBQIJIBED. 

1  and  2.    Grammar.  Composition.   Translation  at  sight  from 

English  into  German.    Jagemann,  Qtrman  Prose  OomposUwn; 

Riehl,  Der  Fluch  der  SchonhaJt ;  Freytag,  JBi2derau«  der  deuiadhen 

Vergangenheit.    Poems  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  Chamisao, 

etc. 

Freshman  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [4]. 

Db.  Gbook. 

Course  A.  Short  Course.    Schmitz,  Elements  of  the  Qerman 

Langwufe,  Parts  I  and  II ;  Schrakamp,  ()onvei*satumal  Qtrman. 

Short  stories  by  Gerstftcker,  Stifter,  Bosegger ;  Chamisso,  Peter 

Schlemihl,    Sophomore  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3], 

Miss  Babtblmann. 

This  short  course  is  intended  to  give  students  an  opx>or- 
tunity  to  begin  the  study  of  German  and  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  work  consists  of  a  thorough  drill  in  grammar,  with  writ- 
ten and  oral  exercises,  translation  from  German  into  English, 
and  vice  versa,  and  of  reading  and  memorizing  prose  and  poetry, 
the  matter  read  being  made  the  subject  of  conversation  and  com- 
position. Great  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation  and  correct 
expression. 

Ck>uni6  B.  Short  course  continued.  Granmiar.  Translation, 
Prose  Composition.  Essays.  Heyse,  Das  Madchen  von  Tr^f^  ; 
Scheffel,  Der  Trompet&r  von  Sakkingen ;  SchUler,  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,    First  and  second  semesters  [3].  , 

ASSOGIATB  PBOFBSSOB  HBBHOLZ. 

Course  C«  History  of  Literature  from  the  early  beginning  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  Selections  from  the  first  classical  period 
Nibdimgenlied;  Ovdrwn;  Der  arme  Heinrich;  ParzivaL     The 
Minneadnger,    Scheffel,  Ekkehard,     Essays.    Sophomore  year, 
first  semester  [3].  Miss  babtblmann. 
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Course  D«  History  of  Literature  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eig^hteenth  century.  Luther;  Hans  Sachs;  Klopstock;  Wie- 
land.  Goethe,  Egnwnt.  Lessing,  Ermlia  GhJoUi.  Essays.  Sopho- 
more year,  second  semester  [3J.  Miss  babtblmann. 

Course  B.  History  of  Literature  of  the  eig^hteenth  century. 
Regeneration  of  German  literature  through  Lessing.  Herder. 
Discussion  of  the  influence  of  authors  on  their  contemporaries 
and  entire  periods.  Essays  upon  topics  suggested  by  the  class 
work.    Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise.    First  semester  [3]. 

ASSOOIATJi  PBorsssoB  Hbbholz. 

Students  are  expected  to  read  extracts  from  the  histories  of 
German  literature,  to  study  the  lives  of  the  great  poets  in  con- 
nection with  their  works  and  with  the  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  movements  of  their  times. 

Course  F.  History  of  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
work  of  Course  E  continued.  Storm  and  Stress  period ;  Goethe, 
Schiller.    QsoeMiie,  Iphigenie;  Tasao,    Second  semester  [3]. 

ASSOOIATB  PBOTSSBOB  HBBHOLK. 

Course  G.  History  of  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Romantic  School.  Heine.  Critical  study  of  poetical  pro- 
ductions. Collateral  readings  and  lectures  will  supplement  the 
work  in  the  class-room.    First  semester  [2]. 

assootatb  Pbovbbsob  Hbbholz. 

Course  H.  History  of  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
continued.  RUckert,  Uhland,  Schack.  Poets  of  War  and 
Liberation:  Amdt,  KOmer,  Schenkendorf.  Poets  of  Revolu- 
tion: Freiligrath,  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben.  The  modern 
Storm  and  .Stress.    Second  semester  [2]. 

AS80CZATB  PBOTBSSOB  HBBHOUS. 

Course  I.   Scientific  German.   Gore,  Science  Beader  or  Brand 
and  Day*s  8cierU\fic  Qerman;  Cohn,  t^ber  Baklerien;  Helmholz, 
Tiber  Qoethes  ruOwrmssensdiqftUche  Arb^ten ;  Mailer,  Die  electn- 
9diea  Maschi'Mn,    First  semester  [2]. 

Course  J.  A.  Lang,  Zwr  Ckaracieristic  der  Forschimgawege  von 
Lamark  wid  Darwin.  Von  Baer,  WMie  Auffaatungder  kbenden 
Naturist  die  ridhtigef  KOlliker,  Derjetzige  Stand  der  morpholO' 
gischen  DiscipUnen,  Second  semester  [2]. 

Course  K.  Goethe,  Fau^,  I,  II.  (a)  History  of  the  Faust 
legend ;  (h)  Dramatic  representations  in  the  seventeenth  and 
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eig^hteenth   centuries;  (c)  critical  study  of   Goethe's    Faust. 
First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

ASSOOIATS  PaoraSSOB  HBRHOLE. 

Ckmrge  L.  Modem  prose  writers,  with  sx>ecial  reference  to 
historic  novels  considered  in  their  relation  to  German  life.  G. 
Freyta^,  F.  Dahn,  V.  von  Scheffel,  J.  Wolff,  E.  Wichert,  Ebers, 
Hauff ,  Jordan.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

AB80CIATB  PBOVS880B  HIBHOI& 

Ooune  K.    Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.    Essays. 

G.  Freytafi^,  Karl  der  Grosae.    Du  Bois-Raymond,   Wissensehaft" 

Uche  Vortrdge.    Addison,  The  Spectator,    First  semester  [3]. 

Db.  Cbook. 

Oonrse  N.  Grammar.  Ck)mpo6ition.  Essays.  SchOnfeld, 
Historical  Prose,    Second  semester  [3].  db  cbook. 

Oonrse  0«  (For  students  who  entered  with  Grerman  as  the 
third  lan^uag^e.)  Granmiar.  Stein,  German  Oompositiem.  Schra- 
kamp,  OonversaUonai  Gferman ;  Riehl,  Master  MarUn  BUdebrand; 
Schiller,  WUhdm  TeU;  Goethe,  Hermann  wid  Dorothea,  First 
and  second  semesters  [8].  Miss  babtblmaxk. 

ENGLISH. 

PBOrBSSOB    WTIiU,    Miss    WABBBN,    Miss    MONABT,    DB.    BUCK,  MlS8 

RiOKBBT,  Db.  Woodbbidgb,  Miss  Shaokj^bd  and  Miss  Baoobm. 

REQUIBED. 

1  and  2.  Exposition  as  developed  from  description.    Study  of 

prose  selections.    Writing^  of  themes.    Individual  criticism  and 

interviews.    Freshman  year,  first  and  second  semesters  [3]. 

Miss  MoNabt,  Db.  Buck,  Miss  Riokbbt,  Db.  Woodbbidob,  Miss  Shack- 

roBD  AND  Miss  Baoobb. 

3.  Arfi^imientation.  Study  of  the  process  of  arg^ument  by  analy- 
sis and  construction.  Briefs  and  argxunentative  themes.  Study 
of  logical  principles  bearing  on  argumentation.  Sophomore 
year,  first  or  second  semester.  [3]. 

Db.  Buck,  Miss  Wabbbn  aitd  miss  baoobb. 

4,  Development  of  English  Literature  from  Beowulf  to  Swift. 
Sophomore  year,  first  or  second  semester  [3]. 

Miss  Riokbbt  and  Dr.  Woodbbidgb. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ck>iirs6  A.  Description.  Writing  and  criticism.  First  semes- 
ter [2].  PR,  BUCK. 
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Ckmrse  B.  Narration.  Writing  and  criticism.  Second  semes- 
ter [2].  DR.  BUCK. 

Course  0.  Development  of  Rhetorical  Theory.  A  study  of 
rhetorical  theory  from  Plato  to  the  present  time  with  a  view 
to  determining^  the  principles  of  its  development.  Must  be 
preceded  by  A  or  B.    First  semester  [3].  db.  buck. 

Oourse  D.  Advanced  Argumentation  and  Oral  Debate.  This 
course  will  be  given  in  connection  with  Sconomics,  Course  D, 
Students  wishing  to  elect  this  course  must  consult  the  depart- 
ments concerned.    Second  semester.  db.  buck. 

Ck>urM  F.  Old  English.  Cook,  FirtA  Book  in  Old  Englu^. 
Sievers-Cook,  Orammar.    First  semester  [3].         Miss  rickkrt. 

Ooune  O.  Old  English.  Prose  reading.  Beowulf.  Second 
semester  [3].    Must  be  preceded  by  F.  Miss  rick»bt. 

Ckmrse  H.  Middle  English.  Morris  and  Skeat,  Specimens, 
First  semester  [3].    Must  be  preceded  by  F.         Miss  Rick»bt. 

Ckmrse  L  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  Mmtyr  Poems. 
Second  semester  [3]. 

Oonrse  J.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry,  with  special  reference 
to  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.    First  semester  [3]. 

PBorsssoB  Wtlis. 

Ck>iiTS6  K,  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry,  with  special  reference 
to  Tennyson  and  Browning.    Second  semester  [3]. 

PBorsssoB  Wtlis. 

Oourse  L.  Shakespeare.  A  thorough  study  of  several  plays. 
First  semester  [3].  ^>»-  Woodbbidgs. 

Course  K.  Shake8i>eare.  A  study  of  a  number  of  the  plays 
with  special  reference  to  dramatic  development.  Second  se- 
mester [3].    Must  be  preceded  by  L. 

Db.  Woodbridob. 

Course  K.  The  English  Drama  as  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  theory.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Db.  Woodbbidgb. 

Course  O.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  First 
semester  [3].  This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  had  Course 
J  or  Course  L.  Pbofbssob  Wtldb. 

Course  P.  English  Romanticism  beginning  with  Spenser. 
Second  semester  [3].  This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  had 
at  least  two  courses  of  elective  literature.       PBorsssoB  wtlib. 
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Oourte  d.  The  Development  of  the  Essay.    First  semester  [3]. 

Ck>an6  B.  Nineteenth  Century  Pilose,  with  special  reference 

to  Carlyle  and  Euskin.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  Wtub. 


pROTsssoR  Elt,  Miss  Riohardsoit,  Dr.  Obrtrt,  ahd  Miss  Brush. 

REQUIRED. 

1.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Freshman  year,  first  semes- 
ter [3].  BCiss  Richardson,  Dr.  Gbntrt,  and  Miss  Brush. 

The  exercises  in  Geometry  include  recitations  from  the  text 
book,  original  demonstrations  of  propositions  and  applications 
of  principles  to  nimierical  examples.  The  text  book  is  Chau- 
venet  (revised  by  Byerly). 

2.  Algebra.    Freshman  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

Miss  Richardson,  Dr.  Oxntrt,  and  Miss  Brush. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.    Freshman  year,  second  semester  [2]. 

Da.  Qrntrt,  Miss  Richardson,  and  Miss  Brush. 

In  Plane  Trigonometry  attention  is  given  to  Trigonometric 
analysis  and  the  solution  of  triangles.  After  the  student  has 
gained  facility  in  the  use  of  Trigonometric  tables,  application  of 
the  principles  is  made  to  problems  in  Mensuration,  Surveying 
and  Navigation. 

ELECTIVE. 

Oourse  A.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester  [3].  Profbssor  Ely. 

Ck>urs6  B.  Analytic  Geometry.  Sophomore  year,  second 
semester  [3]. 

In  Analytic  Geometry  the  student  is  carried  through  the  ele- 
mentary properties  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 
All  principles  are  illustrated  by  numerous  exercises  and  appli- 
cations. 

Oourse  0.  Differential  Calculus  (Osborne).  First  semes- 
ter [3]. 

Ooarse  D.    Integral  Calculus  (Osborne).    Second  semester  [3]. 

pRorsssoR  Elt. 

The  elective  course  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  either  pure 
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or  applied  Mathematics.    The  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  work 
but  is  largely  supplemented  by  oral  instruction. 
This  course  presupposes  Course  A. 

Oonrse  E.    Advanced  Integral  Calculus.    First  semester  [3]. 

Pbofbssob  Ely. 

Ooune  F.    Quaternions.    Second  semester  [3]. 

This  course  includes  the  general  properties  of  scalars  and 
vectors,  Quaternion  interpretation  and  applications  of  Quater- 
nions to  the  Geometry  of  the  plane,  right-line  and  sphere. 

Course  F  presupposes  Courses  A  and  C. 

Ooune  H«  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations.  First 
semester  [2].  db.  Obntbt. 

Bumside  and  Panton's  Theory  of  Equations  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  work,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Oourse  I.    Curve  Tracing.    Second  semester  [8]. 

D&  Gbittbt. 

Lecture  course  with  daily  practice  in  curve-tracing. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  A,  C,  H. 

Ck>uri6  J.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  (C.  Smith). 
The  Geometry  of  Planes  and  Quadric  surfaces.  First  semes- 
ter [3].  Miss  RI0HABD809. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  A,  C,  H. 

Ck>uri6  K.  Modem  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry.  First 
semester  [3].  db.  obbtbt. 

Ootirse  li.  Modem  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry.  Con- 
tinuation of  Course  K.    Second  semester  [3].  db.  obntbt. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  A,  C,  H,  I. 

Ckrarse  K.    Projective  Geometry.    Second  semester  [3]. 
A  lecture  course  based  on  Beye*s  Oeometrie  der  Lage. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  A.  Miss  Riohabdboh. 

OoQTse  O.    Analytic  Mechanics.    First  semester  [3]. 

Ooarae  P.  Analytic  Mechanics.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Db.  Obntbt. 

The  elements  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Applications  to  practi- 
cal problems.  The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  the  potential. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  A,  C,  D, 
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ASTBONOMY. 

Pbofbssob  Whitest  and  Miss  Evbbbtt. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  a  fairly  complete  underg^raduate 
course  in  the  department  are  advised  to  elect  in  the  order  A,  D, 
E,  F ;  B  to  be  taken  with  either  F  or  D. 

Students  wishing  an  outline  course  for  the  purposes  of  general 
culture  are  advised  to  elect  A  and  B. 

DESCRIPTIVE  COURSES. 

Ootirse  A.  Descriptive  Astronomy.    First  semester  [3]. 

The  Celestial  Sphere. 
The  Solar  System. 
This  course  includes  a  g^eneral  study,  without  mathematical 
processes,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sky  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  solar  system.    One  hour  of  observation  by  eye  and  telescope 
is  required. 

Ckmne  B.  Descriptive  Astronomy.    Second  semester  [3]. 

The  Stellar  System. 
Astrophysics. 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  luminous  bodies  of  space 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Astronomy  followed  by  a  study  of 
their  nature  and  constitution  by  the  methods  of  spectroscopic 
investig'ation.    The  latter  part  presents  in  an  elementary  form 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  New  Astronomy. 
Observational  work  required. 

MATHEMATICAL  COURSES. 

Ck>urs6  0.  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  Astronomical  Ap- 
plications.   First  semester  [2]. 

This  course  affords  a  brief  but  comprehensive  study  of  the 
sphere.  In  its  applications  it  includes  many  astronomical  prob- 
lems of  an  elementary  character,  involving,  as  far  as  possible, 
local  data. 

Oouxse  D.  General  Astronomy.    Second  semester  [3]. 

This  course  provides  an  elementary  but  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  the  principal  departments  of  Astronomy.  The  stu- 
dents have  the  free  use  of  the  portable  telescopes,  and  such 
questions  as  they  can  determine  by  their  own  observations  with 
these  glasses  are  kept  before  them.  This  observational  work 
is  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

This  course  presupposes  only  the  required  mathematics  of 
the  college  curriculum* 
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Ck>uri«  E.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  First  semes- 
ter [3], 

Ooorse  P.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Second 
semester  [2  or  3]. 

These  courses  offer  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  certain  de- 
partments of  Spherical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy.  They  pre- 
suppose Mathematical  Courses  A  and  C.  During  the  first  se- 
mester the  students  use  the  meridian  circle,  making  and  reduc- 
ing their  own  observations.  They  predict  occultations  and  ob- 
serve them.  In  the  second  semester  practice  is  transferred  to 
the  equatorial  telescope.  This  practice  includes  planetary  phe- 
nomena, nebulae,  measurements  of  double  stars,  variable  stars, 
observations  of  minor  planets,  etc.  Theoretical  Astronomy  is 
generally  treated  under  the  forms  of  Comets'  orbits  and  orbits  of 
Binary  stars. 

The  third  hour  of  Course  F  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
current  astronomical  literature  in  some  selected  branch. 

Courses  D,  E  and  F  are  continuous. 


Professor  Coolbt,  Miss  Coolbt,  and  Dr.  Stons. 

Course  A.  Experimental  Physics.  First  and  second  semesters 
[3]. 

All  Sophomores  are  required  to  take  this  course  or  the  cor- 
responding course  in  chemistry.* 

The  class  will  consist  of  two  divisions,  a  and  b. 


*A  three-bour  course  through  the  Sophomore  year,  in  one  science, 
which  may  be  Physics  or  Chemistry,  is  required.  In  addition  to  the 
required  work  in  the  science  chosen,  the  student  may  elect  the  correspond- 
ing course  In  the  other  at  the  same  time.  But  students  who  have  passed 
the  college  entrance  requirements  in  Physics  or  Chemistry  or  who  present 
the  evidence  of  having  had  a  preparatory  course  in  either  of  these  subjects 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  head  of  the  respective  department,  may 
be  exempt  from  this  Sophomore  requirement  and  will  be  permitted  to 
elect  the  required  six  hours  of  science  in  another  department  and  in  other 
years.  An  applicant  for  this  exemption  must  state  in  writing  the  name  of 
the  school  in  which  her  work  was  done,  the  subjects  Included,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  the  work.  She  must  also  present  a  record  of  her  laboratory 
work,  consisting  of  the  original  notes  taken  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time 
the  exi>erlment8  were  made.  If  these,  together  with  such  examination  as 
the  head  of  the  department  may  deem  necessary,  are  satisfactory,  the  ex- 
emption will  be  given,  but  the  work  thus  presented  will  not  be  counted 
toward  the  degree.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  course  offered  for  this 
purpose  need  not  cover  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the  Sophomore  course 
given  in  this  College;  the  quality  of  the  work  rather  than  the  quantity  will 
be  considered.  It  should  be  further  understood  that  those  who  desire  to 
take  advanced  courses  in  Physics  or  Chemistry,  to  which  the  Sophomore 
course  is  prerequisite,  should  elect  that  course  unless  specially  advised  by 
the  head  of  the  department  not  to  do  so. 
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Division  a.  Open  to  those  who  elect  physics  as  the  prescribed 
science  having  previously  made  no  satisfactory  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  course  of  illustrated  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by 
the  study  of  books  and  laboratory  work.  The  chief  topics  will 
be  as  follows : 

Matter;  motion ;  energy;  properties  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases ; 
nature  and  effects  of  heat ;  magnets.    First  semester. 

The  nature,  transmission,  reflection,  refraction,  absorption, 
and  dispersion  of  light.  Optical  instruments.  Second  semes- 
ter. 

Division  b.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  our  require- 
ments in  physics  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  and  to 
others  who  elect  physics  as  the  prescribed  science  having  pre- 
viously made  some  satisfactory  progress  in  the  preparatory 
work. 

Mechanics ;  Sound ;  Heat.    First  semester. 

Light  and  Magnetism.    Second  semester. 

Instruction  in  these  subjects  will  be  given  by  means  of  illus- 
trated lectures,  library  and  laboratory  work. 

Ooune  B.  Heat  and  Light.    First  semester  [3]. 

An  advanced  course  of  laboratory,  library  and  lecture  study. 
The  chief  topics  will  be  as  follows :  Galorimetry ;  changes  of 
volume  ;  changes  of  state ;  transmission  of  heat ;  steam  engine. 
The  Spectroscope  and  its  applications.  The  interference, 
double  refraction,  diffraction,  and  polarization  of  light. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Ck>urse  A,  or  an  equivalent. 

Ckmrse  G.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    Second  semester  [3]. 

An  advanced  course  of  laboratory,  library  and  lecture  study 
of  the  magnet,  sources  of  electricity,  induction,  electrical  instru- 
ments and  measurements.    Electrolysis. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  A  or  an  equivalent. 

Ck>urse  D.  Mathematical  Physics.    First  semester  [3]. 

A  mathematical  study  of  The  Wave  Theory  and  its  applica- 
tion to  explain  Phenomena  of  light. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  A  in  physics,  and 
Courses  C  and  D  in  Mathematics. 

Oourse  E.  Mathematical  Physics.    Second  semester  [3]. 
A  mathematical  study  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
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Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  A  in  Physics  and 
Courses  C  and  D  in  Mathematics. 

Course  F.  General  Descriptive  Physics.    First  semester  [3]. 

A  lecture,  library  and  class-room  course  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples relating  to  work  and  energy ;  properties  of  matter ;  mo- 
lecular physics ;  simple  harmonic  motion  including  sound  and 
light. 

Open  to  all  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Course  G.  General  Descriptive  Physics.    Second  semester  [3]. 
A  lecture,  library  and  class-room  course,  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Open  to  all  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Courses  F  and  G  are  arranged  for  students  who  desire  to 
learn  the  general  principles,  methods  and  applications  of 
Physics,  by  a  systematic  study  of  an  outline  of  its  several 
branches.  These  courses  presuppose  no  mathematics  beyond 
the  required  courses  of  the  College  curriculum. 

CHEinSTBY. 

Pbofxssor  Moulton,  Miss  Frbiman,  Miss  Bubnlbt,  Miss  Rbimsb,  and 

Miss  HASKSLii. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1898-99. 

Course  A.  General  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  Sophomore 
year  [3].  All  Sophomores*  will  be  required  to  elect  either  this 
course  or  the  corresponding  course  in  Physics.  The  work  of 
this  course  includes,  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class-room 
work,  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

Course  B.  Qualitative  analysis.  First  semester  [3  or  4]. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  A. 

Course  C.  Quantitative  analysis.  Second  semester  [3  or  4]. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  B. 

Course  D.  Organic  Chemistry.  First  semester  [3].  Open  to 
those  who  have  complet<ed  Course  A. 

Course  E.  Organic  Preparations.  First  or  second  semester 
[2].    May  be  taken  with  or  after  Course  D. 

Course  F.  History  of  Chemical  Theory.  Second  semester 
r2].    Ox)en  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  C  and  D. 

^  For  oertain  exceptions  to  this  requirement,  see  foot  note  p.  4}. 
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CkmrseG.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Second  semes- 
ter [3].  This  course  will  be  planned  as  a  continuation  of  Course 
C,  and  will  be  open  to  those  who  have  completed  that  course. 

Course  H.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Second  semester 
[3].  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  E.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  D. 

Course  L  Volumetric  Analysis.  First  semester  [2].  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  C. 

GEOLOGY  AKD  UIKE&ALOOY. 

Professor  Dwioht. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
They  are  arranged  to  be  fairly  complete  studies,  and  separately 
eligible ;  yet  when  pursued  in  order,  they  constitute  a  strong 
and  desirable  consecutive  Geological  course. 

Course  A.  Physiographic  Geology.  A  study,  genetic  where 
possible,  of  the  physical  features  of  the  Earth's  surface,  includ- 
ing land-sculpture,  and  the  life-history  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
First  semester,  Sophomore  year  [3]. 

Course  B.  Elementary  Paleontology.  A  general  course  in 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  on  Geological  his- 
tory, and  to  those  forms  which  occur  as  fossils.  A  very  im- 
portant preparatory  study  to  a  course  in  Historical  Geology. 
Second  semester,  Sophomore  year  [2  or  3]. 

Course  C.  Mineralogy.  The  Elementary  principles  of  Crys- 
tallography ;  study  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy ;  ob- 
jective study  of  the  principal  ores  and  other  minerals ;  labora- 
tory practice  in  the  determination  of  mineral  species.  First 
semester,  Junior  year  [2  or  4], 

Course  D.  A  course  in  Structural,  Historical  and  Dynamical 
Geology,  accompanied  by  the  objective  study  of  specimens,  and 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sections  of  minerals 
and  fossils,  and  as  far  as  possible,  by  field  excursions.  Second 
semester,  Junior  year  [2  or  4]. 

Course  E.  A  higher  course  in  Geology ;  either  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects  may  be  selected  by  the  class:  (a)  a  course  in  the 
detailed  study- of  rocks,  chiefly  by  optical  methods  in  practice 
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with  mici'oscopic  sections ;  (6)  the  biolog^ical  side  of  historical 
geolog^y,  with  8i>ecial  reference  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
H.  S.  Williams's  "Geological  Biology  ;'*  (c)  specialized  object- 
ive study  of  certain  selected  groups  of  important  fossils ;  (d)  a 
higher  course  in  Dynamical  and  Stratigraphical  Geology,  with 
instructions  in  practi(j^l  field-work.  First  semester  Senior  year 
[2  or  3]. 

CotirM  F.  A  higher  course  in  Geology  ;  either  a  continua- 
tion of  any  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  Course  £  or  an  independ- 
ent course  in  one  of  the  subjects.  Second  semester,  Senior 
year  [2  or  3]. 

BIOLOGY. 

AssociATS  PaorassoB  Bickfobd,   Miss  Wilcox,  and  Miss  Moobb. 

Students  intending  to  study  Biology  are  recommended  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chemistry;  those  who 
intend  to  study  medicine  are  recommended  to  take  courses  in 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology . 

The  College  provides  a  table  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Wood's  HoU  for  those  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  study  of 
marine  forms  during  the  summer. 

Ooune  A.  Greneral  Biology.  First  semester  [3].  Three  lec- 
tures, four  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  conception  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  life. 
The  work  includes  an  introductory  study  of  protoplasm  and  ihe 
cell ;  Biology  of  the  fern  and  of  the  earth  worm,  followed  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  these  forms  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
fundamental  likenesses  and  difiterences  between  plants  and 
animals ;  study  of  types  selected  from  each  largo  phylum  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  working  with  these  tyx)es  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  evolution  of  their  general  form,  structure  and 
activities. 

Oourse  B.  General  Biology.  Second  semester  [3].  Open  to 
those  who  have  had  Course  A  and  to  Seniors  who  wish  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  Botany. 

In  the  second  semester  the  comparative  study  of  living  organ- 
isms is  continued  with  types  selected  from  the  plant  kingdom. 
In  passing  from  the  unicellular  forms,  such  as  bacteria,  to 
Phanerogams,  the  structural  variations  and  adaptations  pre- 
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sented  by  each  type  are  carefully  studied  with  reference  to  the 
theory  of  evolution.  The  work  on  bacteria  includes  not  only 
microscopic  examination  but  also  practice  in  obtaining  pure 
culttiresand  in  making  bacteriological  examinations  of  milk  and 
water.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  Phanerogams  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  physiological  problems  of  cross  and  self- 
fertilization. 

OourteO.  General  Zoology.  First  semester  [3].  Three  lectures 
and  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  Course  B. 

This  g^ves  the  student  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  attention  being  paid  chiefly  to  the  classification,  de- 
velopment, and  homologies  of  invertebrates. 

Course  B.  Phanerogamic  Botany.  First  semester  [2].  One 
lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Ck)urse  B.  This  course  gives  the  student  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  Phanero- 
gams. 

Ck>ur86  E.  Embryology.  Second  semester  [3].  Three  lec- 
tures, four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  Course  B. 

Thorough  work  on  the  embryology  of  the  chick  is  followed  by 
a  brief  comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  vertebrates. 
The  usual  method  of  making  and  studying  sections  of  the  chick 
is  supplemented  by  models  in  clay  made  by  the  students  to  illus- 
trate the  more  important  stages  in  development. 

Ck>ttr8e  F*  Current  Biological  Literature.  First  and  second 
semesters  [1].  Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  B  and  are 
intending  to  continue  work  in  Biology. 

The  class  meets  weekly  throughout  the  year.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  give  the  student  familiarity  with  current  biological 
literature,  practice  in  bibliography,  and  in  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers. 

Ck>iirse  0.  Comparative  Anatomy.  Second  semester  [2].  One 
lecture  or  recitation,  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly. 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  or  are  taking  Course  B. 

This  coiu>8e  includes  a  thorough  study  of  a  typical  mammal 
such  as  the  cat  or  rabbit,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of 
representatives  selected  from  the  different  orders  of  Mammalia. 
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Course  H.  Comparative  Anatomy.  First  semester  [2].  One 
lecture  or  recitation,  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly. 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  G. 

This  course  includes  a  careful  comparative  study  of  typical 
forms  selected  from  each  larg^e  class  of  vertebrates. 

Those  students  who  wish  to  study  medicine  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  special  work  in  comparative  Osteology. 

Ck>ur8e  L  Higher  Biology.  Second  semester  [1].  Open  to 
those  who  are  taking  Course  E  or  G. 

This  course  begins  with  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Biological  Sciences  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of  the 
evolution  theory.  Some  of  the  leading  questions  oC  Biology, 
such  as  natural  selection,  evolution,  heredity,  are  discussed  in 
the  lectures. 

PHYSIOLOaT  AND  HT0IENB. 

PBOTBSSOR  THKiBBBO. 
REQUIRED. 

Hygiene  [1].  Freshman  year.  A  course  running  through  the 
first  semester.  One  hour  weekly  is  devoted  to  this  course,  and 
the  study  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  investi- 
gation of  the  principles  of  house  sanitation.  Drawings  and 
models  are  provided  for  this  study.  All  new  students  are  re- 
quired to  attend. 

ELECTIVE. 

Ck>ur86A.  Advanced  Physiology.  First  semester  [3].  The 
course  comprises  lectures,  text-book  work,  microscopic  study  of 
tissues,  experiments  in  physiological  chemistry,  and  frequent 
dissections.  The  Anatomical  Cabinet  furnishes  models  for  prac- 
tical demonstration. 

This  course  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Ck>ur86  B.  Second  semester  [3].    Course  A  continued. 

HIBTOBT. 

[Proysssob  Salmon],  Db.  BAiiDwiN  and  Db.  Smith. 

The  undergraduate  work  in  History  alms  to  give  opportunity 
through  the  required  work  of  the  Sophomore  year  for  a 'some- 
what thorough  study  of  the  historical  forces  and  institutions 
that  were  developed  previous  to  the  modern  era  and  such  a 
brief  survey  of  modern  European  history  as  will  prepare  the 
student  for  the  special  courses  offered  in  the  following  years. 
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The  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  first,  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  reading  history  and  studying  history; 
second,  to  acquaint  each  student  through  independent  work 
with  the  best  methods  of  historical  study ;  third,  to  show  in  the 
study  of  different  nations  the  development  of  present  from  past 
conditions ;  fourth,  to  indicate  the  organic  relation  of  history  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  by  means  of  text- 
books, topical  outlines,  lectures,  and  classes  for  special  study. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  all  works  in  the  library  and  are 
trained  to  do  independent  work. 

REQUIRED. 

Ck>ur8e  !•  General  European  History.  Sophomore  year,  first 
semester  [3].  I>^  Baldwin. 

This  course  includes  an  outline  history  of  Europe  from  the 
founding  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Renaissance.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  the  rise  of  the  German  king-* 
doms,  the  growth  of  the  Papal  Church  and  the  development  of 
Feudalism.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear  idea  of 
the  main  features  of  mediaeval  institutions  and  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  evolution  of  History,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  literature  upon  the  different  periods.  An  effort 
is  made  to  correlate  the  work  with  the  courses  pursued  in  other 
departments. 

Ckmrse  2.  General  European  History.  Sophomore  year,  sec- 
ond semester  [3],  dr-  baldwis. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  The  unity  of  His- 
tory is  in  every  period  carefully  regarded.  The  development 
of  the  national  state,  the  political  infiuences  of  the  Renaissance 
and  of  the  Reformation,  the  beginnings  of  commercial  life,  and 
the  decline  of  the  dynastic  principle  are  considered  of  most  im- 
portance. The  student  is  directed  in  the  way  of  an  analytical 
method  of  reading  and  in  the  discrimination  between  what  is 
essential  and  what  is  comparatively  unimportant  in  the  build- 
ing of  institutions.  A  constant  use  of  maps  and  diagrams  is 
deemed  a  necessary  part  of  such  study. 

ELECTIVE. 

Course  A.    American  Colonial  History.    First  semester  [3]. 

Db.  Smztb. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development 
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of  the  American  Ck>lonies  with  special  reference  to  the  influence 
on  this  development  of  the  leading^  events  in  European  history. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  practice  course,  giying  the  student  con- 
stant training  in  methods  of  historical  study. 

Ck>urM  A  A.  History  of  American  Political  Parties.  Second 
semester  [3].  !>»•  Smith. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  A.  The 
work  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  first  semester.  It  com- 
prises a  special  study  of  the  Constitution  and  of  political  parties 
as  they  have  been  developed  from  it. 

Course  B.  The  Reformation.  First  semester  [3].  Not  fi^lven 
in  1898-99.  PBorassoR  Salmon. 

This  course  comprises  a  special  study  of  the  political  and 
religious  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  As  far  as  possible  the 
period  is  studied  from  contemporaneous  literature,  ofllcial 
documents,  and  the  leading  modern  authorities.  It  is  one 
aim  of  this  and  of  the  following  course  to  give  the  student  con- 
stant practice  in  the  different  uses  of  historical  material, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  and  biographies, 
'  the  study  of  treaties  and  creeds  from  the  documents  themselves, 
reviews  of  recent  literature  treating  of  the  period,  and  work  in 
historical  geography. 

Ck>iirse  0.  The  French  Revolution.  First  semester  in  1898- 
99  [3],    (Second  semester  in  1899-1900).  Db.  Smith. 

This  course  comprises  a  special  study  of  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  of  the  events  leading  up  to  it.  It  is 
one  object  of  this  course  to  show  by  the  study  of  comparative 
history  the  influence  of  different  nations  on  each  other. 

Ooiirse  B.  American  Constitutional  EListory.  First  semes- 
ter [3].  I>H-  Smith. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  A  and 
Course  A  A. 

The  coiirse  is  intended  to  offer  opportunity  for  a  critical  study 
of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  the  American  federal  and 
state  constitutions.  The  specific  lines  of  work  along  which  the 
general  subject  is  studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  class  is 
divided  into  small  sections,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  con* 
stant  discussion  of  facts  and  principles  and  the  individual  study 
of  special  topics. 
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Ooune  E.  English  Ck>nstitutional  History.  Seoond  semester 
[3],  Db.  Smits. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  D. 

The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
En^^lish  constitution  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  existing^ 
political  institutions  of  England  and  America. 

Ckmrse  7.  Nineteenth  Century  History.  First  semester  [3]. 
Seoond  semester  in  1898-99.  i>b.  Sioth. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  different  political  con- 
ditions in  Western  Europe  as  they  have  been  developed  from 
the  FVench  Revolution.  The  special  subjects  considered  include 
the  growth  of  republican  ideas  in  France,  the  unification  of 
Italy,  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1830  and  1848.  Special  topics  for  indi- 
vidual study  are  taken  up  by  each  member  of  the  class  and  pur- 
sued throughout  the  semester. 

Course  0.  Comparative  Politics.    Second  semester  [3]. 

PBOFSSSOB  SAUffON. 

Second  semester  1898-99  [2].  Dr.  smith. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  F  or 
Course  D.  It  is  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  both  of  * 
these  courses  ;  it  supplements  Course  F  in  being  a  comparative 
study  of  municipal  government  in  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy  as  it  has  been  developed  by  the  history  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  it  supplements  Course  D  in  considering  the 
organization  and  functions  of  municipal  bodies  as  distinguished 
from  the  National  and  the  State  governments. 

In  1898-99  this  course  will  include  a  comparative  study  of 
parliamentary  and  popular  government  and  administration  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  either  Course  AA,  Course  E,  or  Course  I. 

Ck>ur8e  H.    English  Political  History.    First  semester  [3]. 

Dr.  Bau>wih. 

This  course  covers  the  mediaeval  period  of  English  history. 
It  follows  those  subjects  which  relate  to  the  growth  of  England, 
such  as  the  various  settlements  and  conquests,  the  organization 
of  the  government  and  the  development  of  national  life.  A 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  historical  material  is  sought  by  a  limited 
reading  in  the  chronicles  and  by  a  study  of  the  most  important 
charters  and  statutes. 
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Course  I,    English  Political  History.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Dr.  bai^dwin. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  H  and  covers  the 
modem  history  of  England.  It  includes  the  struggle  of  king 
and  parliament,  the  advance  of  parliamentary  government  and 
the  colonial  expansion.  The  relations  between  England  and 
other  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  with  America  are  carefully 
followed.  It  is  intended  that  the  courses  in  English  History 
shall  bo  useful  also  to  the  study  of  English  literature. 

EGONOMIGS  AND  SOCIOLOaT. 

PRorassoB  Mills  and  Miss  Wblls. 

Students  desiring  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in 
the  department  are  advised  to  elect  courses  in  the  following 
order:  In  the  first  half  of  the  Junior  year  A  and  B;  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  C  and  D ;  in  the  first  half  of  the  Senior 
year  F,  and,  if  not  previously  taken,  B ;  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  E  and  G. 

Ck>arse  A.  Principles  of  Economics.  Recitations  from  Mar- 
shall, Ulements  of  Eocmomks^  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  a 
brief  survey  of  money  and  credit.    First  semester  [3]. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  main  principles  of  economic  theory. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  visit  during  the  semester  or  the 
preceding  summer  vacation  a  factory  or  other  industrial  un- 
dertaking and  to  make  a  report  in  writing.  A  printed  outline 
of  the  points  to  be  observed  is  furnished  in  advance. 

Oourse  B.  Economic  History.  The  Development  of  Indus- 
trial Society.  First  semester  [2].  This  course  requires  no  pre- 
vious study  of  Economics  and  students  are  advised  to  elect  it 
contemporaneously  with  A. 

The  chief  topics  studied  are  the  English  manor,  the  growth  of 
the  towns,  the  gild  merchant,  internal  and  foreign  trade,  the 
craft  gilds,  municipal  control  of  industry  in  the  middle  ages ; 
mediaeval  agriculture  and  its  progress,  the  Black  Death,  growth 
of  international  trade,  trading  monopolies,  Elizabethan  legisla- 
tion, domestic  system  of  industry,  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
factory  system,  recent  economic  changes.  The  work  will  be 
based  principally  upon  Ashley,  Cunningham,  Rogers,  Toynbee, 
R.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Wells,  Hobson,  Wright. 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  orig^al  souroes  are  the  basis 
of  study. 

Oourae  O.  Money  and  Ranking.  The  Silver  Question.  Don- 
bar,  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking;  Walker,  Internatioinal 
Bimetallism;  White,  Money  and  Banking.  Second  semester  [3]. 
Must  be  preceded  by  A. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  attention  will  be  directed  to 
modem  banking  methods,  principal  foreign  banking  systems, 
our  experience  with  State  Banks,  National  Banks,  systems  of 
note  issue :  in  the  second  part  of  the  course  the  present  silver 
situation  will  be  considered,  including  the  monetary  history  of 
the  United  States,  the  argument  against  gold-monometallism, 
the  dangers  of  free-silver  coinage,  international  bimetallism. 
Kach  student  is  supplied  with  a  compilation  of  the  texts  of  the 
United  States  monetary  laws  and  a  compilation  of  monetary 
and  financial  statistics.  The  course  is  based  largely  upon  a 
study  of  these. 

Coarse  B.  The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Monopolies.  Second 
semester  [2]. 

Must  be  preceded  by  A.  This  course  is  conducted  as  a  course 
in  oral  debate  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  E2nglish. 
See  English,  Course  D.  Those  intending  to  elect  this  course 
must  consult  in  advance  the  departments  concerned. 

The  main  topics  debated  are  the  general  arguments  for  and 
against  state  interference ;  stock- watering ;  speculation ;  the 
excessiveness  of  railroad  rates ;  personal  discriminations  and 
discriminations  between  goods ;  legalization  of  pools ;  ''greater 
charge  for  a  shorter  distance  ";  "  charging  what  the  traffic  will 
bear";  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  state  ownership; 
the  legal  basis  of  regulation ;  the  experience  of  our  American 
states  in  regulation  ;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  its  work- 
ings and  success ;  state  ownership  of  railroads  ;  of  telegraphs : 
*' Trusts '';  municipal  ownership  of  water  works;  of  gas  sup- 
ply ;  of  electric  lighting  plants ;  of  street  railways ;  public 
ownership  of  the  telephone  service ;  public  appropriation  or 
control  of  forests ;  of  coal  mines ;  of  other  mineral  deposits  ;  of 
the  unearned  increment  of  city  lots ;  our  system  of  trade-marks, 
copyrights,  patents ;  the  general  question  of  an  extension  of 
state  regulation  in  the  light  of  all  the  topics  studied ;  relative 
advantages  of  public  regulation  and  ownership. 
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Coone  E.  (a)  The  Labor  Problem,  Ite  Orifirln  and  Attempts 
toward  its  Solution  ;  (6)  Socialism.  Second  semester  [3].  Open 
to  all  who  have  had  A.    Lectures  and  topical  reading. 

The  chief  topics  considered  will  be  the  historical  basis  of  the 
labor  problem  in  the  economic  development  of  the  last  hundred 
years  ;  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  working 
classes ;  their  complaints  and  claims ;  history  and  aims  of  work- 
ingmen's  combinations ;  conciliation  and  arbitration  ;  co-opera- 
tion ;  profit  sharing  ;  di£Ferent  views  as  to  the  proper  relation 
of  the  state  to  industry ;  factory  and  other  labor  legislation  ; 
history  of  socialism,  its  present  strength,  critical  study  of  the 
proposals  of  the  different  schools  of  socialists ;  principles  of  social 
reform. 

Ck>iine  7,  Charities  and  Corrections.  Warner,  American 
Charities f  with  lectures  and  topical  study.  First  semester  [3]. 
Open  only  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  A. 

Sociological  bearings  of  natural  selection,  heredity,  environ- 
ment, freewill;  physical,  physiological,  psychological,  moral 
and  social  causes  of  abnormality ;  statistics  of  the  causes  of 
pauperism ;  history  of  the  English  poor  laws ;  principles  that 
should  direct  charity ;  private  relief,  charity  organization,  pub- 
lic relief,  almshouses,  old  age  pensions  and  workingmen*s  in- 
surance ;  relief  for  the  unemployed  including  labor  colonies  and 
the  tramp  problem ;  public  baths;  dependent  children ;  relief 
of  the  sick ;  insanity ;  statistics  of  the  causes  of  crime  ;  criminal 
anthropology;  prevention  of  crime ;  principles  that  should  govern 
the  treatment  of  offenders ;  delinquent  children ;  reformatories ; 
prison  methods,  cumulative  sentence ;  the  family  and  divorce. 
Visits  have  been  made  to  various  charitable  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, of  which  there  is  a  considerable  variety  within  easy 
access  of  the  College.  The  formal  and  informal  lectures  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  institutions  visited  have  been  very  instructive. 

Each  student  is  required  to  examine  and  report  upon  in 
writing  at  least  one  institution  or  agency  visited  during  the 
semester  or  the  preceding  vacation ;  and  also  to  draft  a  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  some  social  evil. 

Cknine  G.  Finance.  Adams,  Science  of  Finance.  Second  se- 
mester [2].    Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  A. 

State  expenditures,  taxation,  other  revenues,  public  debts, 
financial  administration. 
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Ckmrse  H.  Economic  Seminary.  Second  semester  [2].  This 
course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  several  properly  pre- 
pared students.  A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  completion 
with  success  of  at  least  three  courses  in  Economics.  If  not  pre- 
viously taken  Course  E  must  be  elected  contemporaneously  with 
the  Seminary. 

ABT. 

Pbofessob  van  Ingbn. 

Three  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  in  this  department,  one 
Theoretical,  two  Historical.  ^Technical  instruction  is  also  pro- 
vided for. 

Course  A.  Theory  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting, 
has  special  reference  to  the  principles  of  criticism. 

Courses  B  and  C  comprise  the  History  of  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  A,  B  and  C  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures  and  collateral  reading.  A  large  collection  of  Braun 
Photographs,  Casts  and  Diagrams  elucidates  this  instruction. 
The  work  gone  over  in  these  several  classes  is  further  impressed 
on  the  student's  mind  by  a  course  of  twelve  lectures,  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  stereopticon.  These  lectures  are  open  to  all 
the  members  of  the  college. 

Course  A.  Theory  of  the  art  of  Design.  This  course  is  given 
in  eocTi  semester  [2]. 

Not  open  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors  who  have  not  had  the 
History  of  Art. 

Course  B.  Second  semester  [3].    Open  to  Sophomores. 
History  of  Art,  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 

Course  C  [2].  First  semester. 

Painting :  Classic  and  Byzantine  Painting,  Renaissance  Paint- 
ing. 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  and  Painting  in  Oil 

and  Water  Colors. 
The  work  is  graded  into  the  following  Classes : 
Class  1 :  Preparatory  Class  :  Drawing  in  black  and  white  and 

water  colors  from  geometrical,  ornamental  and  architectural 

forms. 


•For  this  course  tbere  la  an  extra  charge. 
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Class  2  :  Antique  Class  B  :  Drawing  from  models  of  parts  of 
the  human  figure. 

Class  3 :  Antique  Class  A  :  Drawing  from  the  full  length 
statue. 

Class  4 :  Still-life  Class :  Painting  in  oil  and  water  colors. 

Class 5:  Portrait  Class:  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the 
draped  life  model. 

Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  continue  each  through  one  semester ;  Class 
5  through  two  semesters  (each  class  two  hours,  two  days  in  the 
week). 

KUSIO. 

Pbotsssor  Gow,  Miss  WHinrsT,  and  Db.  Obioos. 

Ten  courses,  all  elective,  are  offered  in  this  department. 
Technical  instruction  may  also  be  had  on  the  organ,  pianoforte, 
violin,  in  ensemble  playing,  and  in  solo-singing.  (For  the  extra 
charge  involved  see  page  78.) 

Ck>ur8e8  A,  B.  The  Structure  of  Music,  covering  notation  and 
harmony.  First  semester  [3];  second  semester  [2].  Open  to 
Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Ck>ur8eC.  The  Historical  Development  of  Music.  An  illus- 
trative lecture  course  on  the  general  periods  of  musical  history. 
First  semester  [3].    Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Ck>urae  B.  Great  Composers  and  their  Works.  A  biographi- 
cal and  critical  study  of  the  significance  to  music  of  the  most 
famous  composers.  Planned  to  follow  course  C,  or  may  be 
taken  separately.  Lectures  and  library  work.  Second  semester 
[2].    Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Ck>im6  E.  Counterpoint.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken 
courses  A  and  B.    First  semester  [2]. 

Course  V.  Applied  Form.  Free  composition  so  carried  on  as 
to  make  a  systematic  study  of  musical  forms.  Open  to  those 
who  have  taken  courses  A,  B  and  E.    Second  semester  [2]. 

Oourses  0  and  H  may  be  elected  directly  after  A  and  B,  or 
may  be  taken  with  courses  E  and  F. 

Course  O.  History  of  the  Art  of  Music.  Lectures,  examina- 
tion of  scores,  library  work.    Open  only  to  those  who  have 
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tak«n  courses  A  and  B,  and  who  have  not  taken  course  C.    First 
semester  [3]. 

Oourie  H.  Historical  Form.  Lectures,  examination  of  scores, 
library  work.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  A, 
B,  and  G,  or  £.    Second  semester  [3]. 

Ckmrses  I  and  J.  Interpretation.  A  study  of  musical  aesthet- 
ics and  the  principles  of  interpretation,  including  performance 
of  works  of  the  principal  composers  for  piano,  organ,  voice  or 
violin,  by  members  of  the  class  under  the  criticism  of  the  in- 
structor. This  is  open  only  to  students  of  advanced  technical 
ability  who  can  profitably  carry  on  such  study.  Students  able 
to  take  these  courses  who  are  also  doing  private  study  may 
easily  have  their  private  lessons  bear  helpfully  on  their  prepa- 
ration for  the  class-room.    First  and  second  semesters  [2]. 

Elementary  class  instruction  in  singing  and  the  reading  of 
vocal  music  is  offered  throughout  the  year  one  hour  a  week. 
This  course  does  not  count  toward  a  degree,  but  the  student 
who  elects  it  is  expected  to  be  regular  in  attendance  throughout 
the  semester. 

The  Ghoral  Glub,  a  students'  organization,  meets  once  a  week 
for  drill  in  part  singing.  Only  those  who  have  good  voices  and 
can  read  music  are  eligible  to  election  into  this  society.  From 
it  the  college  choir  and  glee  club  are  recruited.  All  students 
of  music  are  invited  to  join  the  Thekla  dub,  whose  monthly 
meetings  afford  the  opportunity  of  solo  performance  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

The  Ck>llege  aims  to  give,  in  a  progressive  course  of  study, 
such  instruction  as  shall  enable  the  student  to.  gain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Among 
the  specialists  who  have  conducted  this  work  are  President 
Harper  and  Professor  Burton  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Professor  Riggs  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Professor 
B.  O.  True  and  Professor  T.  Harwood  Pattison,  of  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  Professor  Rush  Rhees, 
of  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  F.  K.  San- 
ders, of  Yale  University. 

The  courses  of  lectures  for  this  year  are  as  follows  : 
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Tho  Manuscripts  of  the  Bible, 

Professor  Caspar  Ren6  Gregory. 
Tho  Teachers  of  Ancient  Israel, 

Professor  Charles  P.  Kent. 
St.  John  and  the  Synoptists  and  the  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 

Professor  Marvin  R.  Vincent. 
The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Professor  T.  Harwood  Pattison. 

leotubes. 

The  College  provides  courses  of  lectures  supplemen- 
tary to  its  regular  work.  The  subjects,  as  far  as  ar- 
ranged, are  as  follows : 

The  Ethics  of  Luxury,       .       .    Mr.  JOHN  Graham  Brooks. 

1.  Music  in  Shakespeare,  | 

2.  Old  Scottish  and  Jacobite  Songs,  ) 

Professor  Louis  C.  Elson. 

The  Athenian  Acropolis  as  a  Background  to 

History,  ....  Professor  Percy  Gardner. 
Weimar  and  Jena,         .       .  Professor  W.  T.  Hewett. 

The  Poetry  of  Browning,     .       The  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Russian  Rambles  with  Courtiers,  Priests  and 

Peasants, Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 

The  History  of  Art  (twelve  lectures)  Illustrated 

by  the  use  of  the  stereoptioon, 

Professor  Henry  Van  INQBN. 

Contemporary  French  Literature  (ten  lectures) 

.    Professor  Jean  Charlemagne  Braoq. 
Illustrative  lectures  on  Music  by  Professor  Geo.  C.  Gow, 

Dr.  John  C.  Griggs,  Professor  F.  K.  Sanders  and  others. 

Among  the  concerts  and  recitals  were  those  by  the  Richard 
Arnold  Sextette,  the  Dannreuther  Quartette,  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant,  the  Choral  Club,  and  the  Bispham  Quartette  (In  a  Per- 
sian Garden). 

OBABTTATE  GOtmSE& 

Courses  of  advanced  study  will  be  arranged  for 
graduates  of  colleges  who  may  prove  to  the  Faculty 
their  ability  to  profit  by  them.  For  the  conditions 
under  which  these  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the 
Second  Degree  in  Arts  see  page  59. 
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THS  MABT  BIOHABDSON  AND  LTDZA  PRATT 

BABBOTT  FELLOWSHIP.  , 

This  Fellowship,  with  an  annual  income  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  was  founded  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Lydia  I^ratt 
Babbott,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1880. 

It  may  be  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  graduating' 
class  or  to  a  graduate  of  not  more  than  three  years  stand- 
ing. Applications  for  the  Fellowship  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  College  on  or  before  May 
first.  Candidates  must  present  evidence  of  fitness  and 
intention  to  pursue  an  independent  course  of  study. 

The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  may  pursue  her  studies 
at  Yassar  College  or  at  any  other  approved  institution. 
She  must  devote  her  whole  time  for  one  year  to  study 
according  to  a  plan  accepted  by  the  Faculty,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Faculty  quarterly  reports  of  her  work. 

The  Fellowship  is  held  for  1898-99  by  Annie  Lynde- 
say  Wilkinson  of  1897,  who  is  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  Mathematics  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

QKADVATE  SOHOLABSHIP& 

Seven  gi-aduate  scholarships,  providing  for  board 
and  tuition  at  the  College  for  one  year,  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  1894. 
These  scholarships  are  open  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  College  and  are  awarded  by  vote  of  the  Faculty 
on  the  basis  of  good  general  scholarship,  unusual  excel- 
lence in  some  particular  line  of  study,  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  fitness  of  the  student  for  advanced  work.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class  who  desire  to  present  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  scholarships  must  apply  in  writing 
to  the  President  of  the  College,  on  or  before  the  first 
Thursday  after  the  spring  vacation,  and  must  state  the 
lines  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue. 
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In  June,  1898,  scholarships  were  awarded  to 

Mabel  Reed  Benway,  Maria  Cox  McCarty, 

May  Brace  Granger,  Ethel  May  Serviss, 

Lizzie  May  Simpson. 

BEGBEIB. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  re^lar  course  will 
receive  the  First  or  Baccalaureate  De^ee  in  Arts 
(A.B.) 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  Second  Degree  in  Arts  (A.M.)  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  any  approved  Col- 
lege, who  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non-pro- 
fessional study.  The  required  period  of  residence  is  one 
year,  but  graduates  of  this  College  may  study  in  absentia 
and  must  employ  at  least  two  years  to  complete  the 
same  amount  of  work.  Non-residents  must  submit  their 
proposed  courses  of  study  to  the  Faculty,  not  later 
than  November  the  first  of  the  academic  year  in  which 
they  begin  their  work.  Application  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  President.  The  candidate  must  pass 
examinations  on  the  course  of  study  arranged  and 
present  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  title  of  the  thesis 
must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty  as  early  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  January  the  first  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  conferred.  A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis 
must  be  sent  to  the  President's  ofiEice  not  later  than 
the  first  of  May  of  the  same  year. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  is  not 
conferred  by  the  College.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
Trustees  and  Faculty,  the  requirements  for  this  degree 
cannot  be  met  properly  where  special  facilities  are  not 
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provided  for  extended  graduate  work,-— euch  facilities 
as  cannot  be  offered  by  institutions  without  a  uniyer- 
sity  equipment 

The  degree  in  Music,  Musicae  Baccalaurea  (Mus.B.), 
may  be  conferred  on  examination  after  the  candidate  has 
completed  approved  courses  of  study. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  1898  were  as  follows : 

A.*  u> 

Elizabeth  Loraine  Bishop,  A.B.,  1897. 

Thesis  :  The  poems  of  Bacchylides. 
Martha  Miller  Clark,  A.B.,  1897. 

Thesis;  Bacchylides. 
Annie  Lyndesay  Wilkinson,  A.B.,  1897. 

Thesis  :  A  Study  of  Order-Cubics  and  Class-Cubics. 

a.  b. 


Mart  Bbllv  Ackerly, 
isABBL  Adams, 
Marion  Chapin  Bagg, 
Harrixt  Nevius  ballancb, 
Nanibksith  bban, 
Katharinx  Fisher  Belcher, 
Eleanor  Bblknap, 
Mabel  Rbbd  Benwat, 
Mabbllb  Alma  Blanchard, 
katharine  blunt, 

FANNY  BORDBN, 

Louisb  Brink, 

Elizabeth  Broad. 

Louise  Armstrong  Chamberi^ain, 

Anna  Whitman  Clark, 

Helen  Ajdblb  Cobb, 

Bbrtha  Croslbt, 

HBLXN  GRBTRUDX  DAVIS, 

Anne  Marjorib  Dat, 
Mart  Ama  Dbach, 
MART  Elizabeth  dbLant, 
Elizabbth  Dbnnison  Dwight, 
Luorbtia  Glovbr  Eddt, 
Mabel  Bay  Fbrris, 
Nellie  DbEtte  Frebman, 
Julia  Qraob  Gardner, 
Grace  Mabel  Garvin, 
Alice  Newman  Gibbons, 
Rubt  SbymourIGibbons, 


Mat  Brace  Gbangbr, 
Helbn  Spriggs  Grbknwood, 
Alice  baker  Gut, 
Helen  Ives  Haioht, 
Fannt  Hart, 

Phbbb  Annbttb  Hatfield, 
Grace  Irene  Haviland, 
LucT  BBLLE  Hemphill, 
Helen  Maude  Hxqubmbourg, 
Jbssdb  Bell  Howard, 
Edna  Lodbma  Howe, 
Emily  Hubbard  Jaqubb, 
Martha  Scott  Jarnaqin, 
Dora  Evelyn  Jevfbrson, 
Ella  Virginia  Jones, 
LucRBTiA  Bernard  Justice, 

ALICE  KAUFFMAN, 

KATHARINE  PELHAM  LABRABSM, 

PHBBB  DURFBE  LOVBLTif 

Rosemary  McCall, 
Maria  Cox  McOabtYi 
Mary  MaoColl, 
Roberta  MoCulloch, 
Alice  Clymbr  Macfablanb, 
Fanny  Lbb  MoKinnxy, 
Mary  Barbbrb  Mahan, 
Grace  Isabel  Maltman, 
JANE  Catharine  marsh, 
Florence  almbnia  maynard, 
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Mary  Houfss  Mobqan, 
SARA  Hamilton  Morris, 
HxiJEN  ELY  Mount, 
Janb  Robb  Murdoch, 
Susan  WanrLXSBT  Norton, 
FiiOBRNOi  Whits  Olivit, 
AlilOS  Brnnbtt  Parkbr, 
Louiss  Ellsn  Pottbr, 
Laura  Owsn  Riob, 
Louisx  Bobbins, 
Ethbl  Mat  Sbryiss, 
BINA  Sbymour, 
Sarah  Flbtcher  Sheppard, 
Lizzie  May  Simpson, 


Josephine  Wheeler  Sleight, 
Alice  Harlow  Smith, 
Nellie  May  Smith, 
Norma  May  Squires, 

AGNES  HATES  STONB, 

Mart  Alice  Taber, 
Florence  Eunice  Taylor, 
Em-ma  Webster  Turner, 

Oragb  L'AMOREAUX  V00RHB£S, 

Edith  Gillette  Ward, 
Amt  Wentworth, 
Helen  Louise  Whitman, 
Elizabeth  Brinklet  Wilkerson. 


Prizes. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  Fund  fiu*nishes 
annually  two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty 
dollars,  which  are  given  to  the  writers  of  the  best  two 
essays  on  some  ''Shakesperianor  Elizabethan  subject,'' 
competition  being  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class.  The  subject  is  assigned  a  year  in  advances  BJid 
the  essays  must  be  presented  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
recess.  The  subject  for  the  year  1899-1900  will  be, 
The  Villain  in  Shakespeare* 8  Coinedies. 

In  1897-98,  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Agnes  Hayes 
Stone  and  Alice  Bennett  Parker. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Erminie  A.  Smith,  of 
Jersey  City,  have  established  a  Memorial  Prize  fund 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  excellence  in  the  study  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology.  First  and  second  prizes  are 
awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following  extract  from 
the  deed  of  gift : 

"The  Trustees  shall  apply  the  net  income  from  said 
fund  as  a  prize  or  prizes  to  be  given  to  any  student  or 
students  of  Vassar  College  who  shall,  in  the  judgment 
of  said  Board,  from  time  to  time  have  attained  the  high- 
est degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geolog}\" 
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Soholarthips. 

The  endowments  for  the  assistance  of  students  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  "Auxiliary  Fund  "  of  160,000  established  by 
the  Founder's  will. 

2.  A  fund  of  150,000  established  by  the  will  of  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  Jr. 

In  awarding  the  latter,  preference  is  given,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  number  receiving  aid,  to  such  as  are 
residents  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  have  been  so  for  at  least 
five  years. 

The  Alumnse  John  H.  Raymond  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  AlumnsB  Hannah  W.  Lyman  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Adaline  L.  Beadle  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

The  Fox  Memorial  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to  the 
nomination  of  the  founder,  Mr.  A.  J.  Fox. 

The  R.  H.  McDonald  scholarship  of  $6,000,  subject  to 
the  nomination  of  the  founder. 

The  Barringer  Scholarship  Fund  of  $3,000,  founded 
by  bequest  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barringer.  The  income 
of  this  fund  is  to  be  paid  ^^to  the  best  scholar  in  the 
gi^aduating  class  of  each  year  who  shall  be  a  daughter 
of  a  physician,  or  of  one  who  was  a  physician  in  his  life- 
time, and  who  shall  offer  herself  as  a  competitor  for  the 
prize;"  or,  if  no  one  in  the  graduating  class  presents 
herself,  to  the  student  in  the  next  lower  class  who  is 
eligible. 

The  scholarship  established  by  the  Alunmse  of  Chicago 
and  the  West.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  competitive 
examination,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Alumnae  of  that  section,  and  it  provides  for  the  board 
and  tuition  of  the  successful  competitor. 
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The  Catherine  Morgan  Buckingham  scholarship  of 
$8,000,  founded  under  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  M. 
Buckingham,  an  honored  Trustee  of  the  College.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  it  is  provided  that  "preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  daughters  of  clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 

The  Calvin  Huntington  scholarship  of  $6,000.  Pref- 
erence is  given  to  relatives  of  the  donor. 

The  William  MitcheU  Aid  Fund  of  11,000,  estabUshed 
by  the  bequest  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell  in  memory 
of  her  father. 

A  Loan  Fund  from  which  amounts  are  lent  to  appli- 
cants, without  interest. 

The  Merrill  Fund  of  110,000,  the  income  of  which 
"  shall  be  applied  to  aid  deserving  daughters  of  foreign 
missionaries." 

The  Catherine  P.  Stanton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
of  11,000,  the  income  of  which  "shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  some  student  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of 
the  college." 

The  L.  Manson  Buckmaster  scholarship  of  1740. 

The  Matilda  C.  Perry  scholarship  of  $6,000.  In 
awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
the  daughters  of  Baptist  ministers. 

The  F.  Helen  Rawson  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Kittie  M.  Spring  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Charles  M.  Eckert  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Heloise  E.  Hersey  scholarship  of  $6,000. 

The  Samuel  Munson  Fund  of  $2,026.  This  endow- 
ment gives  preference  to  students  from  Maine. 

The  Mary  E.  Monroe  Memorial  Fund  of  $7,600. 

The  Helen  Day  Gould  scholarship  of  $8,000,  subject 
to  the  nomination  of  the  founder.  Miss  Helen  Miller 
Gould. 
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The  P.  Charles  Cole  scholarship  of  $6,000.  Preference 
is  given  to  relatives  of  the  donor. 

The  Mary  Olmstead  Fund  of  $1,600.  This  provides 
$200  a  year  for  each  of  two  students  who  purpose  to 
offer  themselves  for  foreign  missionary  work. 

The  Mary  E.  Shepard  scholarship  of  $8,000,  founded 
by  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Shepard,  in  memory  of  her  daughter, 
Mary  E.  Shepard,  formerly  of  .the  class  of  1877. 

The  Lucy  M.  Stedman  scholarship  of  $10,000,  estab- 
lished by  Miss  Katharine  M.  Tuttle.  Preference  is 
given  to  the  children  of  professors  in  colleges. 

Applicants  for  assistance  from  any  of  these  funds  must 
become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish  evi- 
dence of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  creditable 
rank  as  students. 

In  addition  toi;he  above-mentioned  Permanent  Funds 
and  Scholarships,  there  is  also  a  College  Aid  Fund  de- 
rived from  the  annual  gifts  of  the  friends  of  the  College. 
This  fund  is  usually  without  restriction,  and  from  it 
appropriations  may  be  made  to  students  who  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Aj8^  however j  the  demcmd  for  aid  to  worthy  students 
is  constant^  cmd  as  there  is  noprobabiUty  that  the  demcmd 
wiU  ever  cease^  the  Trustees  solicit  the  gift  of  more  scholar- 
ships. The  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  is 
necessary  to  found  a  fvM  scholarship*  Partial 
schola/rshi/ps  mmj  also  he  established^  yiddmg  one-quarter^ 
one-hjoilf^  or  three-fourths  of  the  vricome  of  a  fvU  scholar- 
ship ;  these  may  afterwards  he  completed  at  the  cott- 
venience  of  the  donor^  and  made  to  yield  am,  income  which 
shall  pa/y  aU  the  anrmal  College  expenses  of  the  holder. 

Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  October,  1889.  Its 
regular  membership  consists  of  graduates,  non-graduates 
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and  teachers  of  Vassar  College.  Other  friends  of  the 
college  and  the  work  are  allied  as  associate  members  of 
fifteen  branch  organizations.  The  scholarships  are  as- 
signed as  loans  to  applicants  passing  without  condition 
the  entrance  examinations  held  by  the  college. 

For  the  year  1898-99  the  loans  amount  to  $3,625. 

The  General  Society  has  given  four  amounting  to 
$700 ;  the  Boston  branch  two  of  $200  each ;  Michigan, 
one  of  1200 ;  New  York  City,  two  of  $200  each ; 
Poughkeepsie,  one  of  $115  ;  Pittsburg,  one  of  $200 ; 
Illinois,  one  of  $200 ;  New  Jersey,  one  of  $200  ;  Roch- 
ester, one  of  $300  ;  Orange,  one  of  $200  ;  Washington, 
one  of  $200  ;  Brooklyn,  a  total  of  $510. 

The  Greneral  Society  offers  annuaUy  an  entrance 
loan  of  $200. 

The  Poughkeepsie  branch  offers  for  June,  1899,  a  day 
scholarship  of  $115.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Miss  K.  1.  Arnold,  For  bus  St.,  Poughkeepsie. 

The  Cleveland  branch  offers  for  June,  1899,  a  scholar- 
ship of  $200.  Application  should  be  made  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Dunham  Prescott,  635  Cedar  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  Washington  branch  offers  for  June,  1899,  a 
scholarship  of  $200.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Miss  Lucy  Madeira,  1511  13th  St.,  Washington. 

The  New  York  City  branch  offers  an  entrance  scholar- 
ship of  $200  for  June,  1899.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Miss  Caroline  M.  Pelgram,  337  West  88th  St., 
New  York  City. 

The  Pittsburg  branch  offers  a  scholarship  of  $200  for 
June,  1899.  Application  should  be  made  to  Miss 
Frances  Albee  Smith,  742  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

The  Michigan  branch  offers  a  scholarship  of  $200  for 
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June,  1899.     Applications  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Paine,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

The  Brooklyn  branch  offers  for  June,  1899,  an  en- 
trance scholarship  of  $200.  Application  should  be  made 
to  Miss  Orrie  Minasian,  840  P^ident  St.,  Brooklyn. 

The  Boston  and  Rochester  branches  will  continue 
their  loans  to  students  already  in  college,  instead  of 
offering  scholarships  for  competition  in  June,  1899. 

Bequests  for  further  information,  and  applications 
for  the  loan  of  the  General  Society,  should  be  sent 
before  April  15,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  Mrs. 
Wm.  M.  Dean,  185  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 
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The  CJoUege  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  which  is  on  the  Hudson  Kiver  Railroad,  73  miles 
from  New  York.  Electric  cars  run  from  the  station  to 
the  College.  There  is  an  ofSce  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  and  a  sub-station  of  the  Post-office 
in  the  main  building. 

The  College  buildings  comprise  the  Main  Building,  a 
structure  five  hundred  feet  long,  containing  students' 
rooms,  apartments  for  officers  of  the  College,  the  chapel, 
theF.  F.  Thompson  library,  and  offices;  Strong  Hall 
and  Raymond  House,  residence  buildings  ;  Rockefeller 
Hall ;  the  Vassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  ;  the  Museum  building,  containing  the  collec- 
tions of  Natural  History,  the  Art  Galleries,  the  Music 
Rooms,  and  the  Mineralogical  and  Biological  Labora- 
tories ;  the  Observatory  ;  the  AIumn»  Gymnasium  ;  the 
Conservatory  ;  houses  for  the  President  and  for  Profes- 
sors ;  and  various  minor  buildings. 

The  Betidence  Hall*. 

These  are  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with  gas,  an  d 
have  an  abundant  sup  ply  of  water.  There  is  a  passen- 
ger elevator  in  each.  The  rooms  are  provided  with 
necessary  furniture.  Every  possible  provision  aga  inst 
danger  from  fire  was  made  in  the  construction  of  th  e 
buildings.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  thoroughly 
equipped  fire  service,  a  steam  fir  e  engine,  connections 
and  hose  on  every  floor,  Babcock  extinguishers,  and  fire 
pumps. 
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The  Uain  Building. 
The  students'  apartments  are  ordinarily  in  groups, 
with  three  sleeping-rooms  opening  into  one  study. 
There  are  also  many  single  rooms  and  some  accommo- 
dating two  students.  The  construction  of  the  building 
is  such  that  even  more  quiet  is  secured  than  in  most 
smaller  edifices.  The  walls  separating  the  rooms  are 
of  brick,  and  the  floors  are  deadened. 

Strong  Hall 

was  erected  in  1893,  and  accommodates  one  hundred 
students.  It  has  single  rooms,  and  suites  of  three  rooms 
for  two  students.  The  dining  room,  the  height  of  which 
extends  through  two  stories,  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building.  Every  thing  has  been  done  to  make  this  hall 
attractive  and  comfortable.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
supplemented  the  appropriation  of  the  Trustees  by  a 
gift  of  $35,000,  and  made  it  possible  to  provide  a  model 
building  for  residence.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Bessie  Kockefeller  Strong. 

Raymond  Houae 

is  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  H.  Raymond,  the  first 
President  of  the  College.  It  is  very  similar  in  plan  to 
Strong  Hall  and  accommodates  the  same  number  of  stu- 
dents.   It  was  completed  in  September,  1897. 

The  Frederick  F.  Thompson  Library, 
connected  with  the  main  edifice,  was  completed  in  1893. 
Mr.  Thompson's  great  generosity  has  met  one  of  the 
chief  needs  of  the  College. 

The  Libraby  contains  about  thirty  thousand  volumes, 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous departments.  The  students  have  free  access  to  the 
shelves  during  eleven  hours  of  each  day.  There  is  a 
Library  fund  established  by  the  Founder,  and  this  is 
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supplemented  hy  annual  appropriations  made  by  the 
trustees.  The  Finch  Fund  of  $500,  established  by  the 
class  of  1872,  in  memory  of  Miss  C.  E.  Finch,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  books  on  music.  The  Fannie 
Lovell  Colman  Fund  of  $1,000,  in  memory  of  Fannie 
Lovell  of  the  class  of  1871,  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  maps,  charts  or  other  proper  library  equipment 
for  the  department  of  astronomy. 

The  Reading  Room  receives,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  the  leading  scientific,  literary  and 
philological  periodicals,  American,  English,  German 
and  French. 

Bockefeller  Hall. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1897  at  a  cost  of  f  100,- 
000.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  It  con- 
tains two  large  amphitheatral  halls  for  lectures,  and 
classrooms  of  various  sizes.  Every  care  has  been  given 
to  make  it  a  complete  building  for  academic  work.  The 
most  improved  system  of  fan-ventilation  has  been 
adopted,  producing  constant  change  of  air  in  the  rooms 
and  keeping  them  at  a  uniform  temperature. 
The  VaMar  Brothers'  Laboratory  of  Physics  and  COiexnistry. 

This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  rooms 
of  ample  size  for  lectures,  and  laboratories  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

The  department  of  Physics  occupies  seven  rooms. 
The  lecture  room  is  provided  with  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete course  of  experimental  lectures,  and  adjacent  rooms 
contain  a  generous  supply  of  apparatus  for  demonstra- 
tions in  general  physics. 

Two  laboratories  for  students  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment. Both'  have  solid  floors  of  cement  and  are  pro- 
vided with  heavy  but  movable  tables,  securing  stable 
support  for  sensitive  instruments.    Pier  tables  are  fur- 
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nished  for  such  instruments  as  need  to  be  free  from 
the  slightest  tremor.  One  of  these  laboratories  is  de- 
voted to  general  elementary  physical  measurements,  and 
the  other  to  more  advanced  work  in  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. The  latter  contains  no  iron  in  any  part  of  its 
structure.  On  the  first  floor  is  another  laboratory,  de- 
voted to  the  experimental  study  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 

The  equipment  in  this  department  comprises  an  ample 
supply  of  apparatus  for  lecture  purposes  and  for  ele- 
mentary laboratory  work.  There  are  also  many  instru- 
ments of  precision  for  advanced  work. 

The  second  and  third  floors  of  the  laboratory  build- 
ing, comprising  about  5,000  feet  of  floor  space,  are  de- 
voted to  Chemistry,  and  contain  lecture  room,  three 
laboratories  for  students,  library  and  balance  room, 
dark  room  and  private  laboratory.  The  laboratories 
for  students  contain  112  tables  and  are  supplied  with 
the  usual  conveniences  and  all  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  courses  offered. 

A  fund,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Guy  Vassar,  provides 
for  the  addition  of  new  apparatus. 

Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Biological  Laboratories  provide  for  work  in  Gen- 
eral Biology  and  for  more  advanced  work  in  Zoology, 
Anatomy  and  Embryology.  These  are  furnished  with 
tables  for  microscopic  work  and  dissection,  which  are 
fitted  up  with  re-agents,  glass-ware  and  instruments. 
The  students  are  supplied  with  dissecting  microscopes, 
etc.  The  apparatus  includes  Thoma  and  Minot  micro- 
tomes, a  Cambridge  incubator,  Arnold  steam  sterilizers, 
a  drying  oven,  parafSn  baths,  etc. 

A  valuable  collection  of  invertebrates  from  the  zoolog- 
ical station  at  Naples  has  been  added  for  general  use 
in  lectures  and  laboratory,  supplementing  the  supplies 
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received  each  year  from  Wood's  HoU.  A  good  work- 
ing series  of  charts  illustrates  systematic  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Anatomy,  Embryology  and  special  phases  of 
Evolution.  The  laboratories  are  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  aquaria,  both  fresh-water  and  marine,  containing 
mollusca,  Crustacea,  fishes,  amphibia,  reptilia,  etc. 

The  Mineralogrical  and  Geological  Laboratories. 

These  contain  cases  of  representative  specimens,  es- 
pecially intended  for  actual  handling  and  study  by  the 
students  of  these  courses.  The  laboratories  possess  a 
Wollaston's  Reflecting  Goniometer,  a  Joly  Specific 
Gravity  Balance,  an  Analytical  Balance,  a  Fuess  Litho- 
logical  Microscope  of  the  largest  size  and  latest  improved 
form,  apparatus  and  re-agents  for  the  preparation  of  mi- 
croscopic sections  of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  complete  sets  of  the  apparatus  requisite  for 
the  blowpipe  determination  of  minerals  to  furnish  one 
to  each  student  of  the  class. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

This  contains 

1.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  Rocks  and  Fossils,  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  specimens,  besides  models, 
restorations,  relief  maps,  sections,  landscapes,  etc.  The 
minerals  are  over  four  thousand  in  number,  all  carefully 
selected  for  their  educational  value.  There  are  also  se- 
ries of  models  in  wood  and  in  glass,  for  illustrating  ci*ys- 
taUography,  a  series  exhibiting  the  physical  characteris- 
tics  of  minerals,  and  many  duplicate  specimens  for  man- 
ual  use.  The  lithological  collection  embraces  all  the 
important  rocks,  about  seven  hundred  in  number  ;  the 
paleeontological  collection  contains  nearly  five  thousand 
fossils,  which  are  chiefly  from  the  standard  European 
localities.     There  is  a  representative  set  of  North  Ameri- 
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can  fossils,  illustrating  every  period  of  geological  nis- 
tory,  and  comprising  over  three  thousand  specimens, 
each  one  thoroughly  authenticated, 

A  collection  of  the  remarkable  vertebrate  fossiLs  of 
the  Tertiary  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska,  including' 
portions  of  gigantic  mammals,  also  of  interesting  con- 
cretionary forms  from  the  Hot  Springs  of  South  Dakota 
has  been  added. 

2.  The  Cabinet  of  Zoology,  illustrating  all  the  sub- 
kingdoms,  comprising  about  five  hundred  mammals, 
birds  and  reptiles  from  South  America ;  representative 
vertebrates  from  our  own  country ;  a  collection  of  in- 
sects; a  choice  collection  of  shells,  corals,  and  other 
radiates  ;  a  fine  osteological  series  ;  a  set  of  Blaschka's 
life-like  models  of  Invertebrates ;  some  of  Auzoux's 
clastic  anatomical  models  for  illustrating  structural  and 
comparative  zoology ;  and  full  sets  of  mounted  speci- 
mens of  varieties  of  pigeons  and  domestic  fowls  illus- 
trative of  artificial  selection.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
ornithology,  as  it  includes  the  Giraud  collection  of  North 
American  birds,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  United  States.  It  contains  about  one  thousand 
specimens,  all  mounted,  representing  over  seven  hun- 
dred species,  among  which  are  several  type  specimens, 
and  many  of  historical  interest  as  the  original  of  Audo- 
bon's  drawings.  The  representation  of  South  Ameri- 
can birds,  though  not  so  complete,  is  rich,  especially  in 
its  large  collection  of  humming  birds. 

A  very  valuable  addition  has  just  been  made  of  a 
rare  and  finely  mounted  collection  of  Japanese  MoUusca, 
accompanied  by  a  descriptive  book.  This  donation  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Stearns,  in  memory  of  Miss 
Edith  H.  Stearns,  of  the  class  of  1892. 
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Art  Gallery. 

This  contains  a  collection  of  oil  and  water-color  paint- 
ings. Among  these  the  oldest  artist  in  America,  Wat- 
son, is  represented.  Of  the  early  American  school  it 
contains  works  of  Trumbull,  Mount,  Cole,  Durand, 
Gifford,  Kensett,  Edwin  White,  Baker.  Of  the  later 
Americans  there  are  paintings  by  Inness,  Boughton, 
Huntington,  McEntee,  Whittridge,  Shattuck,  Gignoux, 
Parton,  Brevoort,  Hamilton  Gibson,  etc.  Of  foreign 
art  it  has  works  by  Diaz,  Courbet,  L'Enfant  de  Metz, 
and  Duverger.  Among  the  water  colors  are  four  Tur- 
ners, two  Prouts,  one  Copley  Fielding,  two  Stanfields, 
one  Mauve,  and  a  number  of  others  by  well-known 
foreii^n  and  American  artists. 

The  Hall  of  Gaata 

contains  specimens  of  the  chief  periods  of  sculpture ; 
the  lai'ge  statues  from  the  Parthenon,  the  Hermes  by 
Praxiteles,  the  Laocoon  and  Niobe  groups,  the  Victory 
of  Samothrace,  the  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes,  the 
Dying  Gaul  and  Borghose  Warrior,  the  Venus  of  Milo 
and  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana,  the  Augustus  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Nuremberg  Madonna,  the  Ghiberti 
Gates,  the  Pieta  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  St.  George  by 
Donatello,  forty-two  Tanagra  figures,  and  a  number  of 
Architectural  constructive  details  and  ornaments.  All 
these  casts  are  the  size  of  the  originals. 

The  art  fund  provides  means  for  annual  additions  to 
the  Gallery. 

The  Eleanor  Conservatory. 

This  memorial  gift  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Farrington,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  erected  in  1886.  The  plants,  com- 
prising typical  specimens  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  are  among  the  valuable  resources  for  biological 
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instruction.    The  Herbarium  contains  the  Merrill  col- 
lection of  ferns  and  other  plants. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet 
This  contains  articulated  and  non-articulated  skele- 
tons, a  complete  dissectible  manikin,  magnified  dissecti- 
ble  models  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  etc.,  desiccated  and 
other  specimens,  comprising  all  that  is  needed  to  eluci- 
date the  topics  studied. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  observatory  contains  a  Meridian  Circle  with  Col- 
limating  Telescopes,  a  Clock  and  Chronograph,  an  Equa- 
torial Telescope,  and  two  Portable  Telescopes,  the  gif  ta 
of  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss 
Cora  Harrison,  of  the  class  of  1876.  The  object-glass 
of  the  Meridian  instrument  is  of  three  and  three-quar- 
ters inches  diameter ;  that  of  the  Ekjuatorial,  of  twelve 
and  one-third  inches.  The  latter  is  from  the  manufac- 
tory of  Alvan  Clark.  A  Spectroscope  made  by  J.  A. 
Brashear,  and  a  Universal  Instrument  made  by  Wan- 
schaff,  of  Berlin,  have  recently  been  added. 

A  Repsold  measuring  apparatus  for  the  study  of  pho- 
tographic plates  has  been  presented  to  the  Observatory 
by  Mr.  Frederick  F.  Thompson  and  Miss  Catherine 
Bruce. 

The  Chapel  Organ, 

the  gift  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Deane,  was  constructed  by  H. 
L.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York. 

The  AlumnaB  Gymnasium. 
This  building  was  erected  in  1889  by  the  Alumnse  and 
Students  of  the  College.    The  main  part  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  wide.    The  upper  story 
is  used  as  a  tennis  court  and  as  a  hall  for  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  Philalethean  Society.    The  lower  story 
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contains,  ])esides  loggia  and  entrance  hall,  a  room  in 
which  there  are  twenty -four  bathrooms,  with  each  of 
which  two  dressing-rooms  connect.  At  the  rear  of  this 
room  is  a  large  swimming  tank,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick F.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  It  is  forty-three 
feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide.  It  is  supplied  with 
running  water  which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
70^  to  80^ 

The  Gymnasium  proper  is  sixty-seven  feet  long, 
forty-one  feet  wide  and  thirty -five  feet  high,  and  con- 
tains all  the  necessary  apparatus. 

THE  COLLEQE  LIFB. 
Health  and  Physical  Training, 

A  Physician  and  Assistant  Physician  reside  in  the 
College.  The  health  of  the  students  is  made  a  prime 
object  of  attention,  and  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the 
College  are  all  carefully  directed.  The  study  of  hy- 
gene  is  required  of  all  new  students. 

There  is  an  Infirmary  with  complete  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  with  a  competent  nurse 
in  constant  attendance.  It  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  College,  and,  with  a  southern  exposure  and  the 
cheerful  appointments  of  its  dormitories  and  parlor, 
makes  a  comfortable  place  of  rest  for  those  who  need 
temporary  relief  from  their  work. 

Students  who  enter  in  good  health  have  almost  uni- 
formly preserved  it,  and  cases  of  acute  disease  have  been 
very  rare.  Few  communities  of  the  same  number  of 
persons  have  so  little  illness. 

Upon  entering  the  College  each  student  is  examined 
by  the  resident  physician,  her  heart  and  lungs  are 
tested,  and  information  is  solicited  concerning  her  habits 
and  general   health.     From   these   recorded  data   and 
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measurements  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
exercise  is  prescribed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each 
individual.  This  is  required  three  times  weekly,  unless 
the  student  is  excused  by  the  resident  physician.  Oc- 
casional re-examinations  guide  modifications  of  pre- 
scriptions. All  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  is  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  physical  exercise  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  and  by 
other  specialists.  To  ascertain  the  defects  needing  cor- 
rection and  to  avoid  overtasking  any  student,  the  sys- 
tem of  measurements  recommended  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion is  followed. 

As  the  students  are  required  to  wear  a  uniform  while 
exercising  in  the  gymnasium,  they  are  advised  to  con- 
sult the  Director  before  procuring  their  suits. 

The  grounds  of  the  College,  covering  four  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  tennis  courts, 
a  lake  available  for  boating  and  skating,  a  rink  for  ice 
skating,  and  an  athletic  field,  furnish  ample  facilities 
for  the  out-door  recreation  which  is  required. 

Religious  Life. 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian,  as  its  Founder 
willed  it  to  be,  and  it  welcomes  those  of  every  faith  to 
its  advantages.  It  is  unsectarian  in  its  management. 
Services  on  Sunday  are  conducted  by  clergymen  of  va- 
rious churches,  and  evening  prayer  is  held  in  the  Chapel 
daily.  Provision  is  made  for  the  regular  study  of  the 
Bible.  Religious  meetings  are  held  on  Thursday  and 
Sunday  evenings.  There  is  a  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Its  public  meetings  are  addressed  by 
men  and  women  especially  interested  in  philanthropic 
and  missionary  work. 
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The  following  are  among  the  speakers  in  1897-98 : 

Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 

Mr.  David  Willard,  Work  among  children  and  juvenile 
criminals. 

Miss  Ruth  Rouse,  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Missions. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  The  Indian  Territory. 

Miss  M.  Nettie  Whitman,  Mission  Work  in  Japan. 

Miss  Eliza  Thackara,  The  Navajo  Indians. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Wilder,  The  Educated  Classes  of  India. 

Social  Life. 

Various  societies  and  clubs,  literary,  scientific  and 
musical,  give  variety  to  the  college  life.  The  Philale- 
thean  Anniversary  and  Founder's  Day  furnish  occasions 
for  a  more  general  social  life. 

The  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  re- 
gard to  attendance  at  chapel,  daily  exercise,  and  matters 
affecting  the  comfort  of  the  college  life,  is  entrusted  to 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Students'  Association. 
This  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years  and  is 
amply  justified  by  its  results. 

Expenses. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  avoid  all  extra  charges  in 
its  proper  work.  Its  rates  are  fixed  with  that  purpose  in 
view. 

The  charge  to  all  students  who  reside  in  the  College  is    $400 
27iis  includes  tuUioii  ($100)  in  aU  college  iftudies,  boardy  and 

the  wasfung  of  one  dozen  plain  pieces  xceekly.    Extra  washing 

is  charged  for  at  fixed  rates.    A  reasonable  charge  is 

made  for  breakages  and  for  chemicals  used  in  the 

laboratories. 
Of  the  $400  there  is  due  on  entrance        ....         300 

And  on  March  first 100 

Graduates  of  the  College,  in  residence,  pursuing  advanced 

work  are  charged 300 

Non-resident  graduates  are  charged  for  instruction  at  the 

College 50 
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Day  students  are  charged $115 

Drawing  or  Painting,  for  special  students  in  Art  .  100 

Drawing  or  Painting  for  students  in  the  regular  colleg-e 
course,       ••••••«••        ■  Ov 

For  Solo  Singing,  two  lessons  a  week       ....  150 

For  the  Violin,  two  lessons  a  week  ....  100 

For  the  Piano-Forte,  two  lessons  a  week,  and  one  period 

for  daily  practice 100 

Special  students  in  music  may  have  an  additional  prac- 
tice period  free  of  charge. 
For  the  Organ,  two  lessons  a  week.  .        .        .  100 

For  the  use  of  the  Chapel  Organ  one  period 

daily 2  a  month. 

For  the  use  of  a  piano  for  an  additional  period 

daily 1         " 

For  extra  lessons  additional  charge  is  made  at  the  same  rate 
as  above. 

Students  who  do  not  take  lessons  may  have  the  use  of  a  piano 
for  a  daily  practice  period  at  one  dollar  a  month. 
The  charges  for  medical  attendance  are  as  follows: 

Office  consultations 90.25 

Visits  to  rooms .50 

Prescriptions .25 

Infirmary  (including  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and 
meals),  per  day 1.50 

For  prolonged  illness  and  in  cases  of  contagious  disease, 
a  special  nurse  is  employed  and  the  expenses  are  charged 
to  the  patient. 

Day  students  are  charged  regular  rates  for  office  con- 
sultations. Visits  to  their  rooms  are  at  the  discretion 
of  the  physician  and  are  charged  for  by  her  at  physi- 
cian's rates. 

Every  meal  taken  to  a  room  is  charged  extra. 

Text-books,  stationery,  drawing  instruments,  and 
similar  articles  can  be  obtained  at  the  College  at  current 
prices. 

Students  supply  their  own  towels,  and  napkins  for 
the  table. 
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Deductions. 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  charge  for  tui- 
tion. Any  student  entering  within  the  first  five  weeks 
will  be  charged  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Stu- 
dents received  at  any  time  after  the  first  five  weeks  are 
charged  pro  rata  for  board  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  If  an  applicant  has  engaged  a  room,  and  it  has 
been  retained  for  her,  she  will  be  charged  for  it  from  the 
beginning  of  the  semester. 

The  date  of  withdrawal  of  a  student  is  reckoned  from 
the  time  when  the  President  is  informed  of  the  fact  by 
the  parent  or  guardian. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absences  during  the  year,  or 

in  case  of  withdrawal  during  the  last  five  weeks  of  the 

year. 

Oorrespondence. 

The  post-oflSce  address  of  the  College  is  Ya^a/r  Col- 
lege^ Poughkeepsie^  JV.  Y. 

Letters  respecting  any  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  admission  and  dismission  of  students,  their 
studies,  etc. ,  should  be  addressed  to  the  President.  Com- 
munications in  reference  to  rooms  and  the  personal  wel- 
fare of  the  students  may  be  made  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

Requests  for  Catalogues^  and  letters  pertaining  to  the 
finances  of  the  College,  including  all  claims  and  ac- 
counts, should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer ;  those  re- 
lating to  the  general  business  of  the  College,  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Teachers'  Registry. 

A  registry  of  the  names  of  students  and  graduates 
who  desire  to  teach  is  kept  by  the  College.  The  Alum- 
nae who  are  interested  in  it  are  requested  to  keep  the 
authorities  informed  of  changes  in  their  residence.  The 
President  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  who 
desire  teachers. 
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STUDENTS. 


FELLOW. 

Mart  Riobabmon  and  Ltdia  Psatt  Babbor  FotntDAXiow. 

Annie   Lyndesay    Wilkinson,    A.B.,   1897,    A.M.,   1898, 
Mathematics.  Bryn  Mawr  GoUefe. 


GBADUATE  SCHOLABS. 

Mabel  Heed  Benway,  A.B.,  1898,  Astronomy  and   Mathe- 
matics. 
May  Brace  Granger,  A.B.,  1898,  Greek. 
Maria  Cox  McCarty,  A.B.,  1898.  Greek. 
Ethel  May  Serviss,  A.B.,  1898,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Lizzie  May  Simpson,  A.B.,  1889,  Greek. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Lucy  Aldrich  Fitch,  A.B.,  1894,  Chemistry. 
Katharine  Lois  Haskell,  A.B.,  1898,  Chemistry. 
Emeline  K.  Hunt,  A.B.,  1889,  English. 
Beatrice  Shaw,  A.B.,  1897,  Music. 
Mary  Greenleaf  Stevens,  A.B.,  1883,  Greek. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

ABBOTT,  Beatrice  Vail,  Brooklyn. 

Abbott,  Carrie  Gardner,  Cleveland,  O. 

Baker,  Nellie  Robinson,  Bangor,  Me. 

Batchelor,  Rosa  Mary,  New  York. 

Bates,  Bertha,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Belcher,  Jane,  New  York. 

Bidleman,  Nellie  Ruth,  Columbus,  O. 

Blumenthal,  Helen*  Chicago,  111. 

Bowman,  Eda  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boyd,  Mary,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Breed,  Persis  Mary,  LouisTiUe,  Ky. 
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Brinckerhofp,  Mary  Louise, 
Brown,  Marou  Sophia, 
Brown,  Mabel  Webster, 
BuRNETTE,  Jane  Alice, 
Burr,  Marjorie, 
BuRWELL,  Ethel  Irene, 
Burwell,  Elizabeth  Louise, 
BusEY,  Marietta  Ruth, 
Chamberlin,  Laura  Allene, 
Chandler,  Una  Elizabeth, 
Choate,  Augusta, 
Clarke,  Alice, 
Coles,  Alice  Belden, 
♦Cook,  Myra  Georoa, 
cotrael,  eljubn  elizabeth, 
Crowell,  Alice  Bruen, 
Davis,  Helen  Lee, 
DeFrees,  Mary  Lucy, 
DeLand,  Minerva  Lewis, 
DeLany,  Eleanor  Ann, 
Dudley,  Carolyn  Augusta, 
Eastwood,  Mary  Edna, 
Edson,  Loraine, 
Elting,  Evarene, 
Field,  Virginia, 
Fish,  Alice  Parsons, 
FiTZROY,  Alexandria  Skene, 
Foster,  Isabella  Graham, 
Fowler,  Clarissa  Loitise, 
Fry,  Mabel  Mildred, 
Fulton,  Marie  Gertrude, 
Garrett,  Emma  Lou, 
*Gathright,  Margaret  Maud, 
gildersleeve,  lillian, 
Grant,  Sarah  Georoiana, 
Greer,  Florence, 
Hallaran,  Mary, 
Hamilton,  Jean, 
Harding,  Hannah  Vienna, 
Hart,  Louise  Sanderson, 
Hassler,  Claire  Brace. 


Mount  Vernon. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Clyde. 

Williamstown,  Moss. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Winsted,  Conn. 
Urbana,  111. 
Greneva,  O. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Kingston. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Otto. 

Springfield,  O. 
Moultonboro,  N.  H. 
Goshen,  Ind. 
Fairport. 
Chicago,  111. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Burlington,  N.  J. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Utica. 
Brooklyn. 
Waverly. 
Brooklyn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Olean. 

Rochester,  Pa. 
Chicago,  111. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Denver,  Col. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Toledo,  O. 
Oswego. 
Gaines. 
Albion. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Heard,  Gertrude  Booth, 
Heywood,  Carolyn  Gertrude, 
Hill,  Edith, 
HosMER,  Mary  Louise, 
Hoy,  Helen  Katharine, 
HuRLBUT,  Mary  Eveline, 
Jaoobus,  Emma  Louise, 
James,  Jane  Eleanor, 
Jenkins,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
jENiONS,  Leila, 
Jones,  Annie  Calvert, 
Kelly,  Aqnes  Roseburoh, 
Kino,  Clara  Elizabeth, 
Klebero,  May  Louise, 
LOEB,  Sara, 

McCaffrey,  Cora  Agnes, 
McLeod,  Leila  Durant, 
Martin,  Blanche, 
Mathewson,  Minnie  Deane, 
Mears,  Ruth  Bartlett, 
Merwin,  Adele  Heyworth, 
Mesick,  Irene, 
Miller,  Susan  Gertrude, 
Morrill,  Grace, 
Murray,  Margaret, 
Nbssenson,  Elsa, 
NicoLS,  Elsie, 
Patterson,  Mabel  Lewis, 
Percy,  Ednah, 
Pettee,  Julia  Ensign, 
Prichard,  Lucy  Elizabeth, 
Ray,  Eleanor  Knapp, 
Ray,  Mabel, 
Richardson,  Bertha, 
RoBBiNS,  Grace  Hannah, 
Roberts,  Rosamond, 
Russell,  Edith  Sutherland, 
♦SooFiELD,  Harriet  Bates, 
*SiMANTON,  Anna  Maud, 
Smith,  Nathalie, 
Smith,  Susan  Ellen, 


Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Medina. 

Oswego. 

Albany. 

New  York. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Albany. 

Evanston,  111. 

Norristown,  Pa, 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  York. 

Brooklyn. 

Ticonderoga. 

Oswego. 

Brooklyn. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Avoca. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Little  Falls. 

Suffield,  Conn. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Brooklyn. 

Rochester. 

Salisbury,  Conn. 

Catlettsburg,  Ky. 

Union ville,  Mass. 

Franklin,  Mass. 

Brooklyn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Brooklyn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Canandaigua. 

Asbury,  N.  J. 

Newburgh. 

York,  Pa, 
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Spaulding,  Leila  Clement, 
Sprague,  Antoinette  Burton, 
Sprague,  Florence  Emily, 
Stowell,  Mary  Esty, 
Taggart,  Alice  Robinson, 
Thompson,  Helen  Dunbar, 
Tompkins,  Bessie  Marie, 
TozER,  Alta  May, 
Truesdale,  Phcebe  Kirkpatrick, 
Turner,  Harriett  Velma, 
Tuttle,  Anna  Seeley, 
*Updegrafp,  Rachel, 
♦Vanderslice,  Isabel  Little, 
Van  Inwegen,  Anna, 
Van  Kleeck,  Marie  Tallmadge, 
Ware,  Abby  Huntington, 
Wheeler,  Ruth, 
Wicker,  Julia  Frances, 
Wilson,  Anabel  Hodges, 
Wright,  Florence  Ella, 
Wylie,  Mary  Elizabeth, 


New  York. 

Toledo,  O. 

Toledo,  O. 

Ithaca. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Poughkeepsie. 

N.  Bennington,  Vt. 

Youngstown,  O. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

McGregor,  Iowa. 

Germantown,  Pa. 

Port  Jervis. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

West  PLtteton,  Pa. 

Ticonderoga. 

Waterville. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Brooklyn. 


■*Tliote  who  hara  any  work  of  the  prevkraa  jemn  oBflnlahed  at  the  time  the  oatalosTiv  !• 
piit>tlah«d,  are  not  In  full  standlnff  In  tlia  Sanior  olaa.   Thalr  namoi  art  indicated  07  an 


junior  class. 

Adlem,  Florence  White, 
Andrews,  Grace, 
Angell,  Josephine  Medbury, 
Armstrong,  Estelle  Rice, 
Baker,  Martha  Lapham, 
Barnard,  Violet, 
Barrows,  Alice  Prentice, 
Bartlett,  Louise  Stevens, 
Baxter,  Katharine  Crissey, 
Beadle,  Phebe  Harriet, 
Benedict,  Marion, 
Borden,  Asenath, 
Bourne,  Mary  Joy, 
Bradley,  Emma, 
Branch,  Annie  Laird, 
Brownell,  Florence  Minerva, 


Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Yonkers. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Rochester. 
Brooklyn. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Hamilton. 
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BuDiNGTON,  Margaret, 
BuRNHAM,  Alice  Miriam, 
Cahn,  Anna  Louise, 
Candler,  Gertrude  Mary, 
GOLBURN,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
CoMSTOCK,  Marie  Belle, 
Corbin,  Elizabeth  Brewster, 
Ck>ROiLius,  Irene, 
CossAR,  Harriet  Bonney, 
Crater,  Annie  Maria, 
Dailey,  Eva  Bottorfp, 
Davis,  Alice  Estep, 
Day,  Pauline  Boyden, 
Dean,  Flora  Grace, 
DeGraff,  Bessie  Louise, 
Dewey,  Rusha  A.  Huntington, 
DoRRANCE,  Frances, 
DowLiNG,  Florence  Chisholm, 
Dunning,  Margaret, 
EisEMAN,  Alice  Louise, 
Ess,  Marion  Pauline, 
Ettenson,  Harriet  Esther, 
Ford,  Florence  May, 
Fowler,  Sadie  Leslie, 
French,  Florence  Hosmer, 
Frothingham,  Mary, 
Gallagher,  Helen  Davis, 
Gaus,  Daisy, 
Graham,  Elizabeth, 
Grefe,  Ruth  Winfreda, 
Harmon,  Martha  Grosvenor, 
Harrah,  Florence, 
Havens,  Alice  Lena, 
Henshaw,  Helen  Manville, 
Hirsch,  Telza  Babetta, 
Horne,  Caroline  Ruth, 
Horst,  Mabel  Louise, 
Jeffrey,  Lucinda  Eliza, 
John,  Emily, 
Johnson,  Emma  Lawrence, 


Kingston. 
Hamilton. 
New  York. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Newton  Centre,  Maas. 
Alpena,  Mich. 
Oxford. 
Jamestown. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Peoria,  111. 
Glenshaw,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Mass* 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Dorranceton,  Pa. 
Toledo,  O. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Oneonta. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Albany. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hamilton. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Denver,  Col. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Albany. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Littleton,  Mass. 
Meyersdale,  Pa. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
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Johnson,  May  Vivian, 
Johnson,  Susan  Forney, 
Johnston,  Helen  Burrowes, 
Jones,  Frances  May, 
Kauffman,  Mary  Catherine, 
Lane,  Alice  UNDERHiiiL* 
Larsen,  Marion  Hortense, 
Lent,  Susan  Barbara, 
Lb  Roy,  Alma  Mildred, 
Lloyd,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Long,  Harriet  Bickmore, 
LovETT,  Mary, 
McMahon,  Susan, 
Marsalis,  Laila, 
Merritt,  Edith  Somerville, 
Miller,  Alma  Maynard, 
MoRiARTY,  Laura  Angela, 
Muckenhoupt,  Leocadia  Matilda, 
Nelson,  Annie  Elise, 
Obbrly,  Eunice  Rockwood, 

O'CONNELL,  FANCHON  EiLEEN, 

Onderdonk,  Mabel  Helen, 
Packer,  Edith  Crozier, 
Page,  Arria  Hortense, 
Payne,  Jennie  MacKay, 
Peake,  Grace, 
Perry,  Marie  Thompson, 
Pierce,  Sophia  Gleason, 
Pierce,  Theresa  Vinton, 
Plumb,  Myra  Winifred, 
Preston,  Marie  Maples, 
QmoLEY,  (X>RA  Cecilia, 
Raitt,  Elsie  May, 
Ray,  Maude  Louise, 
Raymond,  Grace  Bertha, 
Reed,  Rowena, 
Richardson,  Ruth  Raymond, 
Richardson,  Winifred  Morse, 
RiDDELL,  Sara  Agnes, 
Samson,  Eleanor  Kenrick, 
Sauvage,  Vilda, 


Asheville,  N.  C. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Chicago,  III. 
Catskill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Poughkeepsie. 
ManiBtee,  Mich. 
Highland. 
Manchester,  Iowa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Tenant's  Harbor,  Ma. 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
New  York. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Winfield,  Kan. 
Albany. 
Poughkeepsie. 
New  York. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Braintree,  Mass. 
Flint,  Mich. 
Rockford,  111. 
Rockford,  111. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Delhi. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Newburgh. 
Franklin,  Mass. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Canisteo. 
Portland,  Me. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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Savery,  Anne  Pym, 
SAviiiiiE,  Alice  Barton, 
Scarborough,  Julia  MacRae, 
Schmidt,  Mabel  Pearson, 
Segebarth,  Henrietta  Wilhelmina, 
Shouse,  Vance, 
Sidenberg,  Elsie, 
Smith,  Emma  Waldo, 
Smith,  Mary  Delta, 
Spencer,  Grace  Ione, 
Spratt,  Mary  Margaret, 
Stevens,  Caroline  Harris, 
SuFPERN,  Elsie  DbRiemer, 
Tarbox,  Julia  Brainerd, 
Taylor,  Elizabeth  Berdan, 
Temple,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Thorne,  Anna  Dean, 
tourtellot,  ida  alice, 
Trowbridge,  Isabel  Bliss, 
Vaile,  Gertrude, 
Wadsworth,  Lillian, 
Wagar,  Epfie  Serena, 
Wallach,  Adelaide  Nettie, 
Waller,  Mabel, 
Ware,  Louise, 
Warner,  Emma  Aldrich, 
Weeks,  Julia  Manley, 
Wells,  Ruth, 
WiLKiNS,  Christel  Whipple, 


Wilmington,  Del 

Denver,  CoL 

Austin,  Texas. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dunkirk. 

Henderson,  Ky. 

New  York. 

Insein,  Burma. 

York,  Pa. 

Utlca. 

Ogdensburg". 

Rochester. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Batavia. 

South  Orange,  N.  J 

Seneca. 

Windham. 

East  Derry,  N.  H. 

Constantinople,  Turkey. 

Denver,  Col. 

Albany. 

Lake  wood,  O. 

New  York. 

Indiana,  Pa. 

Auburn. 

Centralia,  111. 

New  York. 

Quincy,  IH. 

Boston,  Mass. 


SOPHOMOBB  GLASS. 


Abercrombie,  Edith  Brainerd, 
Adair,  Barbara, 
Afpeld,  Antoinette, 
Albright,  Leila  Ruth, 
Atkins,  Florence  Gallup, 
Ayer,  Anna  Oilman, 
Bair,  Minnie  Lee, 
Baldwin,  Genevieve  Holcomb, 
Bandler,  Helen  Kathryne, 
Bartlett,  Lucy  Townsend, 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Brooklyn. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Poufrhkeepsie. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Owego. 
Poughkeepsie. 


STUDEKTS. 
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Baxter,  Claha  Leavttt, 
Beaham,  Mary  Edna, 
Beebe,  Laura  Elise, 
Belknap,  Alice  Silliman, 
Bell,  Bertha  Sage, 
Bishop,  Della, 
Blitz,  Marian, 
BoAK,  Mabel, 
Boyd,  Rachel  Davis, 
Bragdon,  Louise  Sherwood, 
Broad,  Mary, 
Brooks,  Edith  Laurie, 
Bupfington,  Adaline  Allston, 
Burleigh,  Gertrude  Florence, 
Butler,  Maude, 

BUTTERPIELD,  MARY, 

Calhoun,  Margaret, 

Cobb,  Angelena  Marie  Hodgeman, 

Cole,  Elsie  LaGrange, 

Cole,  Lucia, 

Cornell,  Edna  Mitchell, 

Crapsey,  Adelaide, 

CuRREY,  Helen  Marguerite, 

Davis,  Julia  Annette, 

Dewey,  Charlotte  Agnes, 

Dodge,  Mary  Danforth, 

Doty,  Ada  Louise, 

DuTCHER,  Elizabeth, 

Edmondson,  Miriam  Rees, 

Ellis,  Katherine  Ruth, 

Erhenour,  Mary  Louise, 

Farnham,  Mabel  Austin, 

Farrell,  Rose  Eva, 

Fighter,  Edith  Beach, 

FooTE,  Louise  Knox, 

Ford,  Marietta  Halley, 

Foster,  Helen  Wright, 

Fry,  Edith, 

Garvin,  Ethel  May, 

Gibson,  Alice  Schiefpelin, 

Gilman,  Grace  Gardner, 


Quincy,  Mass. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Sidney,  O. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
West  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Wyandotte,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
New  York. 
Fonda. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Sprinf^eld,  Mass. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Fairport. 

Albany. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Sagrinaw,  Mich. 

Rochester. 

Evanston,  111. 

Crawford,  Ind. 

Oneida. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Yonkers. 

Brooklyn. 

Pelham. 

Charles  City,  la. 

Geneva. 

Suffleld,  Conn. 

Fort  Dodg'e,  Iowa. 

Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Rochester. 

Troy. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Croton  Falls. 
Detroit,  Mich, 
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VASSAB  OOLLEGE. 


Glendinning,  Kate  Harrison, 
GOETZ,  Adelaide  Louise, 
GooDENOw,  Valerie  Stone, 
Gould,  Florence  Louise, 
Greene,  Elizabeth, 
Gregg,  Eleanor  Milligan, 
Griffiths,  Anna  Bussey, 
Griswold,  Bessie  Cornell, 
Gross,  Helen, 
Hanna,  Grace  Buhrer, 
Hartridge,  Julia  Wayne, 
HiNKLE,  Emily, 
HoLDEN,  Alice  Elvira, 
HOLMQuiST,  Louise  Sommer, 
Holt,  Clara  Hart, 
Howe,  Alice  Lizzette, 
Hubbard,  Edith  Preston, 
HuBBELL,  Minnie  DeLand, 
Hull,  Isabel  Matthews, 
Hume,  Annie  Graham, 
Humes,  Jane  Louise, 
Hunter,  Edith  Louise, 
Ingraham,  Marjorie  Starr, 
Jackman,  Lena, 
Jackson,  Margaret  Pinckney, 
Jennings,  Emily  Starr, 
JUDSON,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
Justice,  Anna, 

Kessler,  Josephine  Dilworth, 
Kindred,  Lalla  Eugenia, 
King,  Edith  Bargroft, 
KUTCHER,  Bessie  Luella, 
Langdon,  Annie  Elliott, 
Lauder,  Mary  Agnes, 
Leavitt,  Amy  White, 
LocKwooD,  Julia  Beldbn, 
Lord,  Ada  Jeannette, 
Lord,  Eleanor  Anna, 
McClenahan,  Ella  Wilson, 
McDonald,  Statira  Preble, 
Mason,  Mary  Atwater, 


Chicago,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Moline,  111. 
Long  Branch  City,  N.  J. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Utica. 
Little  Falls. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Rochester. 
Somerville,  Tenn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Cortland. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Eastport,  Me. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
Rosemont,  Pa. 
Port  Chester. 
Manchester,  Mass. 
Batavia. 
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Mendell,  Elsie, 
Miles,  Stella, 
Milton,  Alice, 
Moore,  Sybil  Jane, 
Morgan,  Marian, 
Moser,  Ruth, 

Mobsman,  Marian  Watrous, 
Nellis,  Ruth, 
Neukirch,  Edythe  Rosette, 
NiSBET,  Virginia  Lord, 
NoRRis,  Katharine  Augusta, 
Nutting,  Helen, 
Olmsted,  Myrtle  Adelia, 
OsBORN,  Florence  Viola, 
O'Shaughnessy,  Etta, 
Parker,  Ruth  Louise, 
Patterson,  Robbie  Belle, 
Perkins,  Eliza  Brookhouse, 
Perkins,  Mabel  Helen, 
Peters,  Betsey  King, 
Platt,  Louise  Bartlett, 
POPPLETON,  Carrie, 
PuLSiFER,  Julia, 
Raiguel,  Marguerite  Alden, 
Reed,  Clara  Stillman, 
Rehmann,  Antoinette  Julia, 
Riddle,  Mabel  Virginia, 
RiTCH,  Mary  Phillips, 
Robbins,  Almbda  Burnett, 
Roots,  Miriam, 
Russell,  Miriam  Agnes, 
St.  John,  Jessie  Janet, 
Sanborn,  Marian  Emily, 
Schleicher,  Dena, 
Schmitt,  Edythe  Rosalie, 
Schuldice,  Anna  Louise, 
Scott,  Geraldine  Dunbar, 
Seymour,  Ida  Jane, 
Shawde,  Anna  Cecilia, 
Shepard,  Gail, 
Sickley,  Katharine  Olivia, 


Boston,  Mass. 
Brooklyn. 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Le  Mars,  la. 
Rochester. 
Mechanicsbur^,  Pa. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Johnstown. 
New  York. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Youngstown,  O. 
New  York. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Manasquan,  N.  J. 
Peoria,  HI. 
Brooklyn. 
Franklin,  Ky. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Birmingham,  Mich. 
Auburn. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Pt.  Jefferson,  L.  I. 
Greenfield,  Mass. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Yonkers. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Peoria,  111. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
D\mkirk. 
Granville,  Mass. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Poughkeepsie. 


ftO 


TA5ISAR  C0TXT50E. 


Smyth,  Letitia  Jean, 
Spalding,  Mary  Caroline, 
Steingester,  Hermine  Anna, 
Stevenson.  Louisa  Stone, 
Stewart,  Helen  Dunham, 
Stimson,  Alice  Mary, 
Stimson,  Julia  Catherine, 
Storke,  Helen  Eldred, 
Stryker,  Florence  Elizabeth, 
SwARTZ,  Helen  Margaret, 
Tapt,  Elizabeth  Beers, 
Taggart,  Mona  Louise, 
Taylor,  Charlotte  Rothelia, 
TiLTON,  Eva  Pike, 
Totman,  Ethel  Louise, 
Tourtellotte,  Edith  Louise, 
TUPPER,  May  Belle, 
TuTTLE,  Gertrude, 
Van  Slyke,  Ellen  Mulford, 
Vaughan,  Mildred  Randolph, 
VowiNCKEL,  Gertrude  Hewit, 
Wadsworth,  Alice, 
Walch,  Anna  Marie, 
Warnock,  Anne  Kathryn, 
Washburn,  Mary  Virginia, 
Waterbury,  Madelia  Hale, 
Waters,  Helen  Ludlum, 
Watson,  Ida  Isabel, 
Webster,  Alice  Jean  Chandler, 
Welch,  Hilda  Prances, 
Wellington,  Elizabeth  Elliott, 
Wheblock,  Julia, 
Whitoomb,  Beulah  Beatrice, 
White,  Elizabeth  Terry, 
Whitman,  Mary  Barbour, 
Wightman,  Susan  Williams, 
Wood,  Hazel  Bulmer, 
Woodruff,  Ida  Wallace, 


East  Orangre,  N.  J. 

Laurel,  Del. 

Brooklyn. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Warren,  O. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Auburn. 

Riverside,  N.  J. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Brooklyn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gloversville. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Pairfield,  Me. 

Marlboroujfh,  Mass. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hornellsville. 

Kingston. 

Ijouisville,  Ky. 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Bingham  ton. 

Syracuse. 

Urbana,  O. 

Batavia. 

Ballston  Springfs. 

Kingston. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Fredonia. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bronxville. 

Brooklyn. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

New  York. 

Chicago,  III. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Gloversville. 

Trenton, ?N,  J. 
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FBESHKCAN 

Allen,  Edna  Frances, 
Arnold,  LotnsE  Harlakenden, 
Avery,  Jessie  Ruth, 
Bacheller,  Alice  Helen, 
Bacon,  Bertha  Lilian, 
Barbour,  Louise  Huntley, 
Barker,  Rebecca  Louise, 
Barnard,  Gertrude  Colby, 
Barnum,  Agnes  Lauder, 
Barse,  Alice  Hawthorne, 
Bateman,  Mabel, 
Beers,  Edith, 
Benedict,  Florence, 
Berqer,  Elizabeth  Grace, 
Bird,  Anna  Woods, 
Blackmer,  Nina  Godwin, 
Bloomer,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
BoLAND,  Marion  Genevieve, 
BowEN,  Lilian  McIntyre, 
Bruce,  Grace, 
BuRTis,  Grace  Laurana, 
Bushell,  Florance, 
Campbell,  Jetta  Grover, 
Carleton,  Bessie  Gertrude, 
Carpenter,  Annie  Cornelia, 
Christy,  Jennie  Louise, 
Clarke,  Isabella  Wright, 
Cobb,  Ellen  Vivian, 
Cook,  Rebecca, 
CoRRiGAN,  Etta  Irene, 
COTRAEL,  Mary  Isabel, 
Cowan,  Nellie  Mary, 
Cowling,  Mabel  Elta, 
Craig,  Nelly, 
Crosby,  Helen  Amelia, 
Crum,  Helen  Van  Fleet, 
Cuddeback,  Anna  Mills, 
Curd,  Patty, 

CuRTiss,  Florence  Eglantine, 
Cutting,  Elizabeth  Scovel, 


GLASS. 


Adams. 
Rochester. 
Rochester. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Brooklyn. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Rochester. 
Binghamton. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Clinton. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Elmira. 
Brooklyn. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Wichita.  Kan. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Ramsey,  N.  J. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Kingston. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Otto. 
Hobart. 
Chicago,  111. 
Rock  Island,  111. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Bedford,  la. 
Port  Jervis. 
Joyesdale,  Ky. 
Rochester. 
North  Adams,  Mass. 
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VASSAE  COLLEOB. 


Dale,  Mary  Bliss, 
Davis,  Cakolyn, 
Day,  Mabel  Evelyn, 
Delay  AN,  Mary  Lucretia, 
Dewey,  Alice  Marion, 
Dibble,  Anna  Marie, 
DoLLivER,  Eda  Florence, 
Doyen,  Mabel  Florence, 
Drake,  Marian  Louise, 
Dunning,  Florence  Lillian, 
Edgar,  Gertrude, 
Eldred,  Nina  Otis, 
Ellis,  Helen  Louise, 
Evans,  Marion  Jeannette, 
Fenton,  Frances, 
Fleming,  Mary, 
Fletcher,  Adolphine, 
Freeman,  Lucy  Bigelow, 
Gentry,  Ruth  Russell, 
Hadley,  Theodosia  Hamilton, 
Hanna,  Julia  Nuttman, 
Hannum,  Jane  Marie, 
Harris,  Mary  Bertram, 
Hatfield,  Frances  Mabel, 
Hearne,  Idalea  Hastings, 
Heater,  Helen  Birdsall, 
Heath,  Helen  Celia, 
Hecker,  Grace  Clara, 
Hedges,  Blanche  Blossom, 
Hedrick,  Mary  Sherwood, 
Hequembourg,  Ethel  Marie, 
Hill,  Marguerite  Gould, 
Holt,  Clara  Farwell, 
HuRD,  Jessie, 
John,  Fanny, 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  Forrest, 
Johnson,  Ruth  Woolsey, 
Johnston,  Ruth  Mabel, 
JuDSON,  Margaret, 
Kellogg,  Ethel, 
Kelly,  Mary  Blanche, 


Beyrout,  Syria. 
Crawfordfiville,  Ind. 
Albany. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Perry. 

Somerville^  Mass. 
Quincy,  111.  ^ 
Morgan  Park,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Rahway,  N.  J. 
Coronado  Beach,  CaL 
West  Point. 
Rome. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Victory  Mills. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Utica. 
New  York. 
Waterburjs  Conn. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Dansville. 
Salisbury,  N.  C 
Dunkirk. 
Moline,  111. 
Claremont,  N.  H. 
Syracuse. 
Meyersdale,  Pa« 
Utica. 
Oswego. 
Port  Leyden. 
New  York. 
Syracuse. 
Penn  Yan. 
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Kennedy,  Lucy  Bell, 
Kennedy,  Mabel  Claire, 
Kent,  Grace  Luella, 
KiLPATRicK,  Florence  Graham, 
Kneeland,  Vida, 
Lance,  Emeline, 
Lawrence,  Edith  Clare, 
Leary,  Julia  Louise, 
Lefevre,  Elizabeth, 
LiTTLEJOHN,  Hilda  Stuart, 
Loud,  Emily  Hathaway, 
Loud,  Florence  Vilitta, 
McCarrell,  Harriet  Birch, 
McCuLLOUGH,  Belle, 
McCuRDY,  Florence, 
McCuRDY,  Isabel, 

MCKINLEY,  FaLLDE  FELKER, 

McNair,  Hannah  Louise, 
Marshall,  Mary  Morris, 
Merrill,  Dora  Ellen, 
Merritt,  Anna  Vail, 
Miller,  Florence  Dike, 
Miller,  Jessie  Eleanor, 
Miller,  Mona  Louise, 
MiNTON,  Delia, 

Mitchlll,  Gertrude  Elizabeth, 
Moffat,  Mary  Cutter, 
Moore,  Edna  Florence, 
Moore,  Elizabeth, 
MoRAN,  Mildred. 
Murphy,  Marion  Coreille, 
Myers,  Mary  Van  Schoonhoven. 
Mynter,  Emily, 
Nelson,  Charlotte  Briggs, 
NiELD,  Willis  Cecil, 
North,  Marion  Howe, 
O'Connor,  Evelyn, 
Orr,  Luella, 
Otis,  Harriette  Midgley, 
Parke,  Marguerite, 
Parton,  Hulda  Ernestine, 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Denver,  Col. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Brooklyn. 
Watertown. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Penn  Yan. 
New  Paltz. 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Au  Sable,  Mich. 
Au  Sable,  Mich. 
McKeesport,  Pa. 
Lake  Forest,  111. 
Youngstown,  O. 
Youngstown,  O. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Girard,  O. 

Chicago,  111. 

Brooklyn. 

Aurora,  111. 

Olathe,  Kan. 

Olathe,  Kan. 

Brooklyn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York. 

Arnold,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

New  York. 

Buffalo. 

Decatur,  111. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Rochester. 

Denver,  Colo, 

Kingston. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Yonkers. 


9i 


VASSAB  CX)IX£G£. 


Pierce,  Evelina, 

Pollard,  Margaret  Adelaide, 

Ramsay,  Isabelle  Louise, 

RiBLET,  Winifred  Sophia, 

Roe,  Mabel, 

RosAN,  Josephine  Newberry, 

Russell,  Clara  Louise, 

Russell,  Ella  May, 

Sanford,  Louise, 

SCHMITZ,  Adele, 

Shantz,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
Shores,  Bessie, 
Simpson,  Fanny  Proddow, 
Slosson,  Agnes  Naramore, 
Smedberg,  Mary  Mynderse, 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Manley, 
Smith,  Estelle  Genevieve, 
Snyder,  Ermina, 
Spencer,  May  Blackman, 
Sperry,  Caroline  May, 
Stacy,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Stark,  Helen  Louise, 
Stewart,  Mary  Daisy, 
Stoddard,  Caroline, 
Streeter,  Amy, 
Swift,  Hjjlen  Dickinson, 
Talmadge,  Bessie  Jackson, 
Tanner,  Susan  Amelia, 
Taylor,  Olive  Edith, 
Thomas,  Minnie  Elsie, 
Thompson,  Anne  Catherine, 
Todd,  Millicent, 

Underbill,  Dorothy  Bradstreet, 
Utter,  Grace  Lillian, 
Veeder,  Florence  Remington, 
Walch,  Gertrude  Harriet, 
Wallberg,  Clara  Louise, 
Webber,  Grace, 
Weikert,  Bessie  Carpenter, 
Wells,  Florence  Ada, 
White,  Elsa  Hillyer, 
White,  Helen  Virginia, 


Portland,  Me. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Chicago,  IlL 
Brooklyn. 

Great  Barrlngton,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rochester. 
Ashland,  Wis. 
New  York. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 
Saugerties. 
Portland,  Me. 
Tarry  town. 
Lansingburg. 
Brooklyn. 
North  Adams. 
Rochester. 
Penn  Yan. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Rochester. 
Johnstown. 
Ottawa,  111. 
Hammondsport. 
Erie,  Pa, 
Washington,  Pa. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Syracuse. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Brooklyn. 
Schenectady. 
Syracuse. 
Brooklyn. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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Whyland,  Mary  Louise,  St.  Johnsville. 

Williams,  Emma  Amelia,  Waterville. 

Williamson,  Helen  Ewing,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Wilson,  Bessie  Davis,  Brooklyn. 

Wilson,  Elva  Margaret,  Erie,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Janet  Atherton,  Waterville. 

Wright,  Maude,  Hinsdale,  111. 

Young,  Grace  Edna,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Zimmerman,  Julia  Elizabeth,  Cleveland,  O. 

IN  SPECIAL  00T7BSES. 

Batcheller,  Maud  Elizabeth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Cowley,  Elizabeth  Buchanan,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

El  WELL,  Anna  Cynthia,  Newark  Valley. 

Everts,  Elizabeth  DeLamater,  Binghamton. 

GiRAUD,  Lucie  Varien,  Poughkeepsie. 

Hance,  Julia  Drummond,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

King,  Helen  Edith,  Windsor. 

McKay,  Mabel,  Dunkirk. 

Moore,  Mary  Agnes,  Chipman,  N.  B. 

Mundy,  Caroline,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Nelson,  Nina  Pearl,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Nichols,  Mary  Westcott,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Odjard,  Anna  Ovedia,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Overman,  Marjorie,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Pickering,  Lylb,  Denver,  Colo.j 

Pratt,  Nellie  Grace,  Oswego. 

Saunders,  Mary  Eliza,  Yonkers. 

Skinner,  Prances  Laura,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stickney,  Isabel,  Buffalo. 

Vanderbilt,  Mabel  Tilden,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Van  Law,  Maude  Luctle,  Arlington,  IlL 

Warner,  Elizabeth  Converse,  Irvington. 

Yantis,  Bessie  Lee,  Brownwood,  Tex. 

Yantis,  Lola,  Brownwood,  Tex. 

SUHMA&Y. 

Graduate  Students, 11 

Seniors, 114 

Juniors, 126 

Sophomorcjs, 171 

Freshmen, 173 

In  Special  Courses,       ........    24 

Whole  number, 619 


6F7I0EB8  OF  THE  ASSOOIATE  ALUMViB  Olf 

VASSAB  GOIXBGE. 

President— Mbs.  E.  S.  Atwater,  *77. 
Secretary— Miss  Ada  Thurston,  '80. 
Treasurer— Miss  Marion  S.  Blake,  *93. 

BBAKCH  ASSOCIATIONa 

Boston  aad  Vioinity, 

President— Mrs.  S.  A,  Shannon,  *72. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.— Miss  Leonora  Howe,  'W.J 

Ohicago  and  the  West. 

President— Miss  Esther  Witkowsky,  *86. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Elizabeth  Updbqrapp,  '95. 

New  York  and  Vicinity. 

President— Mrs.  W.  I.  Cornell,  *70. 
Secretary— Miss  Harriet  M.  Jenckes,  '84. 

Central  and  Western  Kew  York. 

President— Mrs.  F.  W.  Noyes,  '80. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer- Miss  C.  P.  Acer,  '86.  I 

Washington  and  the  South.  I 

President— Miss  Ida  Howgate,  '82. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  LucY  Madeira,  *9d. 

Cleveland  and  Vicinity, 

President— Miss  Bertha  Keffer,  '76. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Katharine  Dunham,  '96. 


